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PREFACE 

This issue of the Quarterly Transactions, which is Part 1 of Volume 50, 
is dated March 1931 in accordance with a recently adopted change in publi¬ 
cation dates. Hereafter the four parts of the Transactions will be issued in 
March, June, September, and December, instead of January, April, July, and 
October as formerly. This change was made necessiary because the publica¬ 
tion work in connection with the Winter Convention has increased to an 
extent which seriously interferes with the publication of the Transaci’IONS in 
January. 

This volume contains the papers and discussions presented at the Pacific 
Coast Convention at Portland, Oregon, September 2-5, 1930, the Middle 
Eastern District Meeting at Philadelphia, Pa., October 13-15,1930, and at the 
Southern District Meeting at Louisville, Kentucky, November 19-22, 1930. 

A table of contents appears in the front of the book and an aul-hors’ index 
of papers in the back. The complete alphabetical subject and authors’ index 
for the year will be printed in the December Quarterly. 





Critique of Ground Wire Theory 

BY L. V. BEWLEY* 

Associate, A. I. B. B. 


Synopsis.—The pamper consists of three parts, I—Induced 
Potentials, II—Direct Hits, and III—Other Effects. The uiork 
of previous investigators is briefly reviewed, and the limitations of 
iheir premises pointed out. Under Part I a generalized theory of 
ideal ground wires is offered, which takes into account the law of 
cloud discharge, the distribution of bound charge, and the formation 
of traveling waves. It is found that the protective ratio is inde¬ 
pendent of these factors. A more extensive theory taking the addi¬ 
tional factors of successive reflections and tower resistance into 
account is then developed. Part II discusses the probability of a 
line’s being hit, and applies a method for computing the effect of 
successive reflections to the calculation of potentials on the line 
and ground wires. Curves of these potentials at successive lowers. 


and as functions of tower resistances and of lime, are given, t 
III discusses the effect of ground wires on attenuation, telephone 
interference, zero phase sequence reactance, corona, and the reduction 
in surge impedance due to the introduction of extra ground wiics. 
There are three mathematical appendixes. In Ap'pendix I, 
Maxwell's electrostatic and electromagnetic coefficients are re¬ 
viewed, and the theory of traveling waves on any number of parallel 
wires is developed, including the behavior of these waves at rather^ 
general transition points. While this extension to the theory of 
traveling waves was developed inddental to the study of gronntl 
wire theory, it is believed to be of considerable interest and value 
on its own account. Appendixes II and III are the mathematical 
analyses corresponding to Parts I and II respectively. 


Introduction 

HE purpose of this paper is to extend and general¬ 
ize the theory of ground wires, with respect to 
both induced and direct strokes, and to give a 
r4sum4 of all the pertinent data which, in the opinion 
and experience of the author, represent the present 
status of knowledge on the subject. It is recognized, 
of course, that the facte available to the author cannot 
even approximately include all of the worth while 
information on ground wires, nor is his judgment 
infallible. However, in light of the present intense 
interest in ground wires, it seems advisable to present 
the ideas contained herein. This study is part of a 
coordinated investigation of lightning which has been 
under way for a number of years under the general 
direction of F. W. Peek, Jr. 

The paper is divided into three major parts: I, 
Induced Potentials, II, Direct Hite, and III, Other 
Effects. The mathematical analysis is confined to the 
A ppendixes, and only such equations are included in the 
text as are necessary to insure continuity of treatment 
a.\d clarity of understanding. Incidentally, there is 
given in Appendix I a treatment of the characteristics 
and behavior of traveling waves on any number of 
mutually coupled parallel wires terminating in general 
impedances, including other outgoing lines. 

I. Induced Potentials 

Review of Previous Investigations. When a charged 
cloud approaches a transmission line, charges of opposite 
sign leak over the insulators, or migrate from the line 
terminals, and appear on the line and ground wires as 
bound charges fixed in position by the electrostatic 
field of the cloud. Fig. la. The distribution / (a:) of 
any bound charge is proportional to the electric field G, 
but the actual magnitudes of charge on the several 
conductors depend upon their size, heights, and ar- 

♦Geaeral Transfopmer Bng^. Dept., General Electric Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Presented at the ‘Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Portland, Oregon, Sept. 8-6, 19S0. 


rangements. These geometric factors are uniquely 
accounted for by Maxwell’s coefficients, as described in 
Appendix I. Now when the field collapses according 
to ^me law P (<) of cloud discharge, the bound charges 
on the line and ground wires are released and form pairs 
of traveling waves moving in opposite directions away 



lb) 

Pig. I—Rblbasb op Bound Chabgbb on Line and Ground 

WiBKS 

(a) Boforo cloud dlfidiarge 
(ID) During cloud discharge 

from the center of disturbance, as shown in Fig. lb. The 
process and mathematical laws by which these waves 
form and develop have been given in a previous paper. ^ 
The waves which ori^nated on the ground wires reach 
the tower where they suffer partial reflections and 
refractions, the extent of which depends upon the 
relative values of the surge impedances of the circuits 
and the tower resistance. However, unless the cloud 

1. For references see bibliography. 
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discharge is instantaneous, diminishing residual bound 
charges remain on the line and ground wires up until 
the cloud discharge is completed. 

The conventional method for calculating the protec¬ 
tive ratio (defined as the ratio of the voltage on a line 
wire with ground wire protection, to the voltage which 
would exist without grotmd wire protection) is based 
on the tacit assumptions that (a) the groimd wires are 
“ideal,” that is, perfectly grounded throughout their 
length, (b) the cloud discharge is instantaneous, (c) 
traveling waves are not formed, (d) the distribution of 
bound charge is uniform. 

The published theoretical work which has been done 
with ground wires grounded through resistances*’^ has 
also been confined to the case of rectangular bound 
charges ins;tantaneously released, and subject to the 
further restrictions of a single ground wire, and a single 
line wire, although the possibility of introducing an 
equivalent groimd wire and an equivalent line wire was 
erroneously supposed. Moreover, reflections wo’e 
limited to a single span. These several simplifying 
assumptions were introduced in the int^ests of en¬ 
gineering practicability, and primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining qualitative results. In the opinion of the 
present author, the above work was a commendable 
step forward. The equations which were used, though 
derived in a different manner, are the same as .those 
given in Appendix III, Equations (3), (4), (5), (6) of 
this paper. 

Peek* has made extensive tests on models to ascertain 
the protective ratio for numerous different arrangements 
of ground and line wires. Some of his results are given 
in Table I of this paper. Of course, with tests made in a 
laboratory there is no room on the model transmission 
line for the development of traveling waves, and the 
conditions are inh^ently static. However, as will be 
shown, for ideal ground wires the protective ratio is 
independent of the formation of traveling waves. 

Peek’s tests show consistently lower protective ratios 
than those computed by the conventional method. 
Hunter® has attempted to accoxmt for this discrepancy 
as due to the formation of corona, resulting in an en¬ 
largement in the effective size of the conductor, and a 
corresponding reduction of induced potential. His 
method consists in solving for the charge Qi on the 
groimd wire from the equations which obtain before 
doud discharge (Equations (1), Appendix II of this 
paper). Then 

Qi = (?./(r) 

where G is the field gradient due to the cloud and / (r) 
is a function of the radii of the conductors. The 
gradient at the surface of the ground wire due to Qi is 


9 = 


2Qi 

ri 


= 2G 


f(r) 

n 


Equating this expression to Peek’s equation for the 
visual corona gradient® 


fir, = 29.8 


1 + 0.301 I 

Vn 1 


yields an equation 
G = 14.9 


.801 


ri 

f(r) 


from which ri may be determined. This value of ri is 
then used in computing the protective ratio by the 
conventional method. Thus u, and with it the protec¬ 
tive ratio, depends upon the field gradient G. A num¬ 
ber of implied assumptions underlies this work, such as 
the supposition that corona obeys the same law under 
transient conditions as under steady state conditions, 
that it r^ains constant during the cloud discharge, 
that positive, and negative corona are alike, and that 
there is no time lag. These limitations were recognized 
by Hunter. Nevertheless, his calculations agree very 
well with Peek’s tests, and represent the only real effort 
to take the effects of corona into account. Some of his 
results are given in Table I, and a set of curves ex¬ 
tracted from his paper is reproduced here as Pig. 2. 


TABLE I 

COMPARISON OP OALOTJLATIONS AND TESTS 


Arrangement 


Peek’s tests on 
models 

Hunter’.s 
method 


(1) 

0.62 

0.57 

0 0 0 

^ (2) 

0.44 

0.47 

12 3 

(3) 

0.62 

0.57 


(1) 

0.40 

0.38 

0 0 0 

(2) 

0.34 

0.25 

12 3 

(3) 

0.40 

0.38 


(1) 

0.34 

0.31 

0 0 0 

(2) 

0.28 

0.24 

12 3 

(3) 

0.34 

0.31 

0 0 1 

(1) 

0.42 

0.46 

0 0-2 

(2) 

0.49 

0.62 

0 0 3 

(3) 

, 0.56 

0.66 

0 0 1 

(1) 

0.33 

i 

j 0.27 

0 0 2 

(2) 

j 0.38 

0.33 

0 0 3 

(3) 

0.44 

1 0.40 


McEachron, Hemstreet, and Rudge® have studied the 
ground wire effect with traveling waves. Fig. 4a, and 
have ingeniously separated the total effect into two 
parts, first, the reduction in voltage due to the escape 
to ground of the bound charge on the ground wire; and 
second, the further reduction in voltage due to the 
acquisition of a charge of opposite sign by the ground 
wires. Their results are in excellent agreement with 
calculations of the protective ratio by the conventional 
method. Corona did not enter into the picture, as the 
potentials of the impressed waves were relatively low. 
They found that tower footing resistance of the order of 
76 ohms was practically equivalent to perfect grounding, 
as far as induced strokes are concerned. The effect of 
this resistance is easily calculated by Equations (3), 
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(4), (5), and (6), Appendix III, of this paper. By these 
equations the voltage wave on the line wire transmitted 
beyond the grounding point is 

2R-{-Zn 

Using calculated values of Zn = 532, Zn = 107, R 
= 76, and /i = fi (since the same wave was applied to 
all three conductors) there is 



Pia. 2 —Hunter’s Correction for Corona 


// = 


2 X 76 + 532 - 107 
2 X 76 + 632 


/i = 0.846/1 


The value actually measured was 0.835. Had the 
grounding resistance been equal to zero this would 
have reduced to 




532 - 107 
632 


/i = 0.800/i 



Coupled Circuits 


as compared with a calculated protective ratio (based 
on the conventional method) of 0.77. The difference is 
due to the fact that the conventional method for cal¬ 
culating the protective ratio takes into account the 
difference in voltage between wires at unequal heights, 
whereas the above calculations with traveling waves 
were based on the same initial waves on both conductors. 


A number of measurements with antennas has been 
taken in an effort to obtain field data on the protective 
ratio afforded by ground wires. Smeloff and Price^ 
mention one record in which a protective ratio of 
approximately 60 per cent was indicated. Here again, 
thM« is no room for the formation of traveling waves, 
and the situation is inherently static. The indicated 
protective ratio is of the order of that calculated by the 
conventional method,—certainly within the range of 
accuracy of the measurements. 

The author hardly feels justified in mentioning in 
connection with induced strokes, the statistical data on 
ground wires that have been accumulated by operating 
companies, for there is no definite information as to the 
percentage of outages caused by induced and direct 
strokes. However, the interesting cmves given as 
Fig. 9 in the paper by Lewis and Foust* show some 
degree of correlation between theory and experience. 

From the foregoing review of the work that has been 
done on induced strokes, it is evident that no single 
study has explicitly included all of the essential factors 



PiQ. 4— Waves on Mutually Coupled Wires 


involved, hor has any definite effort been made to 
correlate the different methods of attack on the problem, 
so as to prove their equivalence. It is not entirely 
obvious, for example, that the same protective ratio 
would be found in the case of tests with traveling waves 
(a strictiy dynamic situation) as are calculated by the 
conventional method based on purely static eqtiilibrium 
conditions. It is still less obvious that dther of these 
methods gives the same protective ratio as obtained 
xmder actual conditions. Table II outlines the as¬ 
sumptions underlying the several methods of attack, 
and serves to indicate their limitations from the stand¬ 
point of rigorous analysis. It is partly the purpose of 
this papOT to correlate th^e separate investigations by 
contributing a generalized theory of ideal groimd wires, 
and an extension to the theory of pwiodic resistance 
groimds. 

Ideal Ground Wires. In Appendix II of this paper, 
the general theory of ideal ground wires (ground wires 
p^fectly grounded at all points) is worked out. The 
analysis includes the effects of the law of cloud dis- 
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TABLE II 

INVESTIGATIONS OF GROUND WIRE PROTECTION FOR INDUCED VOI/rA(JKS 
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charge, the distribution of bound charge, the formation 
and development of traveling waves, and residual 
charges. It is applicable to systems having any num¬ 
ber of ground and line wires, and Hunter’s correction 
for the effects of corona can be applied in the same way 
as to the conventional method of calculation. 

Now the amazing conclusion reached as a result of 
this analysis is that the protective ratio (in the case of 
ideal ground wires) is independent of the law of cloud 
discharge, of the distribution of bound charges, and of 
traveling waves, and is exactly the same expression as 
that found by the conventional method of calculation. 
In other words, the same protective ratio would be 
found by any method for which ideal ground wire 
conditions prevail, and these include: 

1. The conventional method (and Hunter’s cor¬ 
rection). 

2. Tests on model transmission lines (Peek). 

3. Tests with traveling waves (McEachron). 

4. Measurements on antennas. 

Of course, the actual voltages induced on a line are 
quite different, depending on the law of cloud discharge, 
etc., but the <p&r(mtage reduction in voltage to be 
realized by the employment of ground wires is indepen¬ 
dent of these factors. 

Appendix II, therefore, establishes the validity for 
obtaining the protective ratio by any of the several 
different methods. In addition, Aflpendix II offers a 
means, for computing the actual voltage induced on a 
line. It may appear academic to talk about ideal 
ground wjre conditions, but as a matter of fact, such 
conditions substantially obtain at the tower within a 


fraction of a microsecond after the .start of cloufl di.s- 
charge (the time that it takes a wave to (,nivel twii-e the 
height of the tower). Out in mid sfjan, one or' I, wo 
inicro.seconds may pa.ss before ideal ground wir<? condi¬ 
tions prevail. Also, as McEachron, Hemstreet, and 
Rudge" have found experimentally, and as wa.s vcrilieri 
by calculations in this paper, a gi'ound re.sisi.am'(‘ of i Jk* 
order of 7.5 ohms provides nearly »5 per cent of the 
protection possible with perfect grounds. And finally, 
the fronts of waves caused by induced potentials are 
not abrupt, .so that the negative reflections ti-aveling 
back from the grounding points at the towers arrive 
before maximum potential occurs and thereby, in 
effect, the ground wires function as ideal ground wires. 
Nevertheless, it is deemed advisable to present a general 
treatment of periodic resistance grounds, in order to 
prove these contentions. 

Periodic Resistance Grounds. 'J’he e.s.sential elements 
of the theory of periodic resistance grounds have already 
been given by Cox and Slepian." ft remains to 
extend the theory to include the effecia of the law of 
cloud discharp, of the distribution of bound charge and 
of a multiplicity of reflections from successive spans, an<i 
to take into account properly the presence of any 
number of line and ground wires. The generalization 
will then be complete. 

In a previous papers the aythor derived three difl'erent 
methods (graphical, tabular, and analytic) for calculat¬ 
ing the shape of traveling waves Induced by lightning 
in terms of the functions F (t) and / (*) repre.senting the 
law, of cloud discharge and the initial distribution of 
bound charge respectively. It was there shown that 
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the shape of the traveling wave is changing during the 
cloud discharge. This may be called the formation 
period, to distinguish it from the period following the 
completion of cloud discharge when the waves are fully 
developed and suffer no further change in shape except 
the attenuation and distortion due to losses. However, 
that part of a forming wave which has moved beyond 
the region occupied by the bound charge is the same as 
the corresponding part of the fully developed wave. It 
is therefore possible to specify the shape of wave issuing 
from a bound charge distribution as proportional to 
some function ^ (t) involving F (t) and / (*), and this 
function may be discovered by any of the three methods 
given in the bibliography. In particular, the function 
/ (*) may be considered to be only that part of a total 
bound charge distribution which lies between adjacent 
towers, and then the simultaneous effect of all spans 
included by the bound charge can be found by super¬ 
position. 

In Appendix I of this paper, the theory of traveling 
waves on any number of mutually coupled parallel 
wires is worked out, and the behavior of these waves at 
rather general transition points is specified. The 
solution obtained applies to Pig. 3 and from it the 
special cases shown .in Fig. 4 have been given as simple 
examples of its application. Fig. 4f may be taken as 
a resistance ground pn one ground wire protecting one 
line wire. But it is shown in Appendix III that each 
line wire behaves independently of the others; and 
according to Equations (38) to (42) of Appendix I it is 
possible to lump all the ground wires as a single equiva¬ 
lent ground wire if they are all at the same height 
above ground, that is, all carrying equi-potential waves. 
If all ground wires are not at the same potential, then as 
an approximation, this replacement may be effected by 
an equivalent ground wire at their average potential. 
In practical cases the error is negligible, and avoids the 
complication of including mutual connection links at 
the transition points of Pig. 3. 

Hereby, without loss of essential generality. Fig. 4f 
contains all of the elements entering into the analysis, 
and the effect of a wave striking the resistance junction 
is given by Equations (3), (4), (5), and (6) of Appendix 
III. Finally, the simultaneous existence of waves on 
different spans, and the multiplicity of reflections and 
refractions to which they give rise, may be taken into 
account through the use of the lattice indicated in Fig. 
5. The theory of such lattices is given in Appendix III. 

The steps in the complete solution are then as follows: 

(A) Replace the actual ground wires by an equiva¬ 
lent ground wire, consistent with the conditions imposed 
by Equations (38) to (41), Appendix I. 

(B) Consider each span between towers separately, 
and for each span compute the traveling waves on 
every wire. Then 

fi — <l> (t). hi G <= incident wave on ground wire. 

fs = <j> (t) • hiG = incidentwave on line wire. . 
where hi and hi are the heights of the wires, G is the 


field gradient, and <(> (t) is a function involving the 
bound charge distribution / (x) on the span and the law 
of cloud discharge F (t). It may be evaluated by any 
of the graphical, tabular, or analytic methods given in 
the bibliography.! It is simply the function expressing, 
the shape of the wave issuing from the bound charge 
distribution. 

(C) Calculate the reflection and refraction operators 
for both the line and ground wires as given by Equations 
(3), (4), (5), and (6) of Appendix III. Then 

Fi = a fi = reflected wave on ground wire 

Si = bfi = transmitted wave on ground wire 

Fi = c fi ■ = rejlected wave on line wire 

St" = /s + c /i = transmitted wave on line wire. 

(D) Construct a lattice as shown in Pig. 5 of a 
sufficient number of sections to include the requisite 
time interval and number of spans, and therefrom 



Pro. . 5—Waves from ReiiEased Booh'd Charges 

Top lattice: Reflections and refractions on ground wire 
Bottom, lattice: Reflections and refractions on line wire 


determine the potentials at all points by superposition. 

The most simple case is that of instantaneous cloud 
discharge and rectangular bound charges. This also 
gives the maximum departure of the potential at ntiid- 
span with respect to that at the tower. Curves cal¬ 
culated on this assumption for a bound charge 2,000 ft. 
long and 1,000 ft. spans are shown in Pig. 6. They 
differ from those shown by Portescue, Atherton, and 
Cox® in being based on different constants and in taking 
into account all reflections up. to the included time 
interval. The traveling wave on the line wire is 0.550 
(18 per cent high), 0.488 (4 per cent high)., and 0.472 
(1 per cent high) after zero, one, and two microseconds 
respective’y. Potential differences between line and 
ground wires greater than these values (1.30 maximum 
for one-half a microsecond) are limited to the two spans 
which held the bound charge. These excess potentials 
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dimimsh in importance as the rate of cloud discharge 
decreases. Had the ground wires been ideal, the 
voltage on the line wire woidd have been 0.467. 

II. Direct Hits 

Investigations of direct hits on lines fall into two 
categories. First, th^e are the statistical studies 
relating to the probability of a lines being struck and the 
magnitudes involved, and second, there is the analysis 
of the resulting disturbances. 

In Fig. 7a is shown a transmission line tower situated 
on a level plane free of brush or oth» projections. 
While the idios 3 mcrasies of a lightning bolt are too 
erratic for one to predict where it will go, yet the only 
justifiable assunqption is to suppose that on an average 



Pig. 6—^Approach to Ideal Ground Wire Conditions on 
THE Spans 


greatly magnified. The susceptible distance 2 D can 
only be ascertained in such a case by drawing the 
clearance arc as shown in Fig. 7c. The tower is more 
likely to be struck than the span, because it is higher 
than the sagging span, and also because the towers 
usually occupy the high points along the right of way. 



Pig. 7—^Probabilitt op a Line Being Hit 


It has been proposed to provide line towers with 
extension masts of sufficient height to insure their being 
struck instead of any part of the line. The necessaiy 
height of such masts is of the orda- of 200 ft. for line 
heights of the order of 60 ft. and spans 1,000 ft. long. 
Still other schemes have been advanced, such as paral¬ 
leling the transmission line by separate masts support¬ 
ing a direct hit wire, etc. Of course any scheme that is 
used must have economic justification. 

It is of interest to speculate on the maximum voltage 
of a direct hit. lightning waves measured on trans¬ 
mission lines by cathode-ray oscillograph stations have 
been from 10 to 200 microseconds in length, thus 
showing that the cloud discharge has persisted long 
enough to establish equilibrium conditions in the 
lightning bolt itself (that is, successive reflections, if 
they actually occur, will have subsided). Thereafter, 


it will strike to the nearest object. On this basis, the 
stroke will, by preference, hit the tower when the dis¬ 
tance r is less than the height H. In Fig. 7b are plotted 
a set of curves showing the distance D, corresponding to 
r - H, between the projection of the approaching 
center of disturbance and the tower, as a function of the 
cloud height H and the tower height h. If there is 
absolute certainty that lightning will strike within a 
zone of width W centered on the transmission line, then 
the probability that the line will recave the stroke is 
2 D/W. When it is realized from the curves of Fig. 7b 
that the susceptible zone 2 D is of the order of 1,000 ft. 
it is not surprising that lines are hit. If the tower is on 
the top of a hill or ridge (as is so often the case in orda- to 
provide for long spans) then toe chance of being hit is 



Fig. 8—Reflected and Tbansmitted Waves Due to 
Pebiodic Resistance Grounding 


toe potential drop along toe lightning bolt is probably 
uniform. Now for a steady impulse lasting 10 micro¬ 
seconds or longer, the fiashova voltage in air is from 
150 to 200 kv./ft., so that a line wire 60 ft. high on wood 
poles could not support a voltage much in excess of 
10 X 10* volts without a side flash to ground occurring. 
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If a side flash does take place, then the voltage on the 
line would be 60 G, where G is the gradient along the 
stroke, and if uniform, does not greatly exceed 100 
kv./ft. Therefore, the maximum voltage on a 60-ft. line 
is probably of the order of 10 X 10® volts. 



Pig. 9—Reflections and Refhactions on Ground Wire. 
Lightning Stroke at Tower 


The voltages on the ground wire at the Junctions as functions of time are: 
ei =» Cl (/) [a -H a al , Cl (/ - 2 T) 

+ [(1 + a) (a ^ a ^2)], (/ . 4 2’) + . . _ 

C 2 hei (i — 7’) + [a A + /> + a i>]. ci (/ —ZT) + . . . . 

C 3 « ft* Cl (/ — 2 T) + {<1 ft* + 2 a* ft* + a « ft*) . Cl (/ — 4 7’) . 

C4 - ft* Cl </ - 3 T) + . . . . 




^>/ a ^rounefWire 3 


Zt» 




w/wwjwww>%/. 


eo 


Zn {R H" Zq) 2tR Zq 

2^u 


100,000 


which, in the case of two ground wires, gives a range of 
c« = 10 X 10* to e, = 20 X 10® corresponding to 0 < J? 
< 100 ohms, and an assumed surge impedance of 
Zo = 200 for the lightning bolt. On the other hand. 



Pig. 11 —Potentials at the Towers in Per Cent op the 
Lightning Voltage 


if the 100,000 amperes was a result of a direct hit at 
mid span there is a possibilityoftherebeingdouble these 
voltages in the lightning stroke. 

Fig. 11 illustrates the effect of resistance on the 
ground and line wire potentials, and the difference in 
potential between line and ground wires. These curves 
are based on the equations and lattices described in 
Appendix III and were prepared in imitation of those 
previously given by Fortescue, Atherton, and Cox.® 



Pig. 10—Reflections and Refractions on Line Wire. 
Lightning Stroke at Tower 

The voltages on the line wire at the Junctions as functions of time are: 
-Bi * C 2 (0 + [2 c + /S a]. Cl (/ - 2 T) + [2 ft c + 2 a ft c 2 a « c 
-f a/9 a* a ft*]. Cl (/ - 4 T) + . . . . 

Ei - C 2 (/ - D + c Cl (/ - 7’) + (c o + ft c + fl ft c 
+ a a c] . Ci (f - 3 T) + . . , . 

.Bs - C 2 (/ - 2 T) + (c + ft c]. Cl (/ - 2 T) + [ft* c + a ft* c + a o ft c 
+ a®ftc -faftc + c+ /5a + «ac],ei(f —4 7) + . . . . 

Ea >=€2 a - 3 7) + [c + ft c + ft* c]. Cl (i - 3 7’) + . . . . 

Currents in the tower of the order of 100,000 amperes 
have been indicated by the direct hit recorder.® If 
these currents were due to a direct hit at the tower of 
resistance R, then the voltage across the tower was 
100,000 R. By Equation (7) of Appendix III this 
corresponds to a lightning voltage of 



Pig. 12—^Potentials at the Towers as Punctions of Time 

Top: Infinite rectangular applied wave 
Bottom: Infinite flat«top wave with 4 7 firont 
» 

Fig. 12 shows the voltages as functions of time at three 
adjacent towers, and includes the effects of successive 
reflections from all adjacent towera. 

In general, there are four distinct and definite ad¬ 
vantages to low ground resistances: 

1. Reduced potential on the ground wires at the 
tower. 

2. Reduced potential on the line wires at the tower. 
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3. Reduced potential between line and ground wires. 

4. Limitation of dangerous potentials to fewer spans. 
Low ground resistance is obtained by decreasing the 

tower footing resistance and by the installation of 
counterpoises. The proper disposition and arrange¬ 
ment of counterpoises appears at present to be a matter 
of test rather than of calculation. 


duced strokes. Unless the direct-hit wire is placed 
sufficiently high such an arrangement does not obviate 
the possibility of side flashes taking place from the 
direct-hit wire to the other conductors. Nor is it an 
unmitigated advantage to increase the height of the 
direct-hit wire beyond that necessary to avoid side 
flashes, for a higher wire not only invites more strikes, 
but also increases the voltage between the line and 



!5|ai5!!*2SSE^5!5K! 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 



fttnui- 






■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


ilSS^5^S!55555g5gMg"l 


fteyht Sroaad ^Aovc Line W/vs. 

Pia. 13 —Effect op Incrbasinq the Height op the Grouni 

Wire 


Induced potentials, co-existing with those due to the 
direct stroke, alleviate the magnitude of the impressed 
voltages, for the induced voltages .are opposite in sign 
to those caused by the direct strokes. Referring to Fig. 
14, let capital letters represent the voltages of the direct 
stroke, and small letters the induced voltages. Then 


Ei — 64 = 


(Eli) 

(Zn) 


El — 02 = voltage on line wire 


_ El — 01 — voltage on ground wire 

^ ~ (ei — C 2 ) = voltage between wires. 


Now since the groimd wire is usually higher than the 
line wire, its induced potential is greater, so that 


ground wires, so that the potential across the insulator 
string is increased. Curves illustrating these conditions 
are shown in Fig. 13 for strikes, at the tower and at mid¬ 
span. The basis of comparison is the lightning voltage, 
defined as the potential of a h3pothetical freely traveling 
wave descending the lightning bolt of surge impedance 
Zo. The method of anals^s is described in Appendix 
III. Two scales for the ordinates have been given in 
Fig. 13, a percentage scale which is valid for all lightning 
voltages, and a voltage scale based on a lightning volt¬ 
age of 10 X 10" volts. This is probably as severe a 
stroke as it would be feasible to design for. 

In designing a line for a maximum lightning voltage of 
10 X 10" it is evident from Fig. 13 that the direct hit 
wire must be elevated 35 ft. above the line wires at mid¬ 
span to insure that there will be no side flash to them. 
The requisite number of insulatorsat the towers depends 
upon the ground resistance and may be decreased when 
good grounds are obtained, or else carry a greater 
margin of ssifety. Fig. 13 shows curves corresponding 
to a ground resistance of 50 ohms. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the advantage of decreasing the tower 
resistance, as was illustrated in Fig. 11. For resistances 
of the order of 10 ohms the reduction in voltage is 
practically proportional to the tower resistance, that is, 
a 5-ohm tower resistance means only half the voltage of a 
10-ohm tower resistance. 



e — ( 01 — 02 ) = a positive quantity 
Therefore, the presence of the induced potential 
reduces the voltage between wires by 0 , and to a much 
greater e^ent reduces the voltages on both line and 
ground wires. Direct stroke calculations which neglect 
the induced charges are consequeatly pessimistic and 
err on the safe side. 

Peek has advocated the use of one ground wire, 
called the direct-hit wire, sufficiently higher than the 
o^er conductors so that they lyill fall inside its protec¬ 
tive wedge. Other ground wires may be used in con¬ 
junction with it to limit the potentials caused by in¬ 


Fia. 14—SUPEBPOSITION OP Dibbot Stbokb and Induced 
Potentials 

III. Othee Effects 

While ground wires are used primarily as protection 
against induced and direct'strokes, yet they exert a 
number of interesting subsidiary effects, such as in¬ 
fluence on attenuation, telephone interference, corona 
loss, and zero phase sequence reactance. Some of these 
eflfecte will be discussed here in a superficial sort of way 
but with no pretense at completeness. 
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Effect of Gr<mnd Wires on Wave Propagation. The 
history of a traveling wave is described in terms of 
three characteristics: (1) velocity of propagation, 
(2) distortion, and (3) attenuation. The introduction 
of groimd wires does not change the velocity of propa¬ 
gation of waves on a transmission line, except for the 
negligible influence of that part inside the conductor of 
the total magnetic field linldng the ground wire. For 
steep short waves, such as are caused by lightning, the 
transient skin effect is sufficiently high so as to practi¬ 
cally exclude the internal fields of self-induction, and 
even when the current is uniformly distributed, the 
contribution of the internal field is negligible for high- 
tension transmission line spacings. Wave distortion is 
affected in two different ways by the presence of ground 
wires: first, the losses due to corona and skin effect 
experienced by that part of the energy transferred to the 
groimd wires; and second, the superposition of high-fre¬ 
quency oscillations caused by successive reflections be¬ 
tween towers. If the grounding resistances of the towers 
are low, then these oscillations are not perceptible, but 
for high tower resistances they become noticeable in 
the waves on the line conductors, by mutual induction 
from the ground wires. In the attenuation tests 
described by McEachron, Hemstreet, and Rudge,“ it 
was found that the attenuation of positive surges was 
not affected by the prince of ground wires, but that 
negative surges attenuated less rapidly. They show, as 
a result of this decreased attenuation, the interesting 
possibility, in the case of inefficient ground wires, of a 
singe originating out on the line and arriving at the 
station with a greats amplitude than it would have had 
if there were no ground wires, although the surge was 
reduced by the presence of ground wires at the point 
of origin. 

Introduction of Extra Ground Wires. Some power 
^tems follow a policy of introducing extra ground 
wires over a short section (from a few hundred feet to 
a mile or more) adjacent to the station. The benefit 
derived from these extra ground wires is material for 
surges originating on the same section. However, the 
decrease in effective surge impedance due to the 
introduction of extra ground wires is small, and to 
reduce an incoming surge by more than a few per cent 
requires several advantageously placed ground wires. 
This is the so-called “second effect" of a ground wire. 
Fig. 4b, and is computed according to Case III, Ap¬ 
pendix I. The extra groimd wires should extend out 


phone circuit. But if the neutral is grounded, zero 
phase sequence currents and the third harmonic cur¬ 
rent and its multiples are permitted to flow in phase 
in the line conductors and return through the ground 
connections, and these currents induce voltages in the 
neighboring telephone circuit. If there are ground 
wires present, the currents induced in them by the 
third harmonic line currents affect the telephone cir¬ 
cuit. The amount may be computed by means of Equa¬ 
tions (7), Appendix I. Let conductors (1, 2, ... m) 
be ground wires and conductors {m + 1, .... ,n) the 
line wires. Then if resistance is negligible there must 
be 

</>l = =. = <l>m = 0 

SO that, upon rearrangement, the first m equations of 
Equation (7) became 

En H +.-f- Lml im 

= ~ [L(»i+i)i i(in+i) +.+ 


Elm *1 +.+ Emm im I 

“ ~ [i'lm+DmtCm+D +.+ Z„] J 

from which the m groimd wire currents may be deter¬ 
mined in terms of the (n — m) known line currents. 
Having found the ground wire currents, the voltage 
induced in a telephone circuit x is 

\.Eix ii. + .•+• in] 

This result is not limited to a transposed line,' nor 
to the third harmonic currents, but is general within 
the limitations of no losses in the conductors. How¬ 
ever, the inductance coefficients cannot be calculated 
on the basis of the zero equipotential surface being at 
the ground surface. It is usually several thm ig^d 
feet below the surface, depending upon soil conditions. 

As a specific example, consider a completely trans¬ 
posed three-phase line with two ground wires. 

Then 

Ell ii H“ Eii i% = — (X; 3 i is -|- X/41 i^ -|- Ljj ig) 

Eli "I" Eii ii = — {Eii ii ”|- Z/42 ii La is) 

But for a completely transposed line 
Eat = Eii — Esi 

Eaa — Z /42 = Eaa 

I = is -|- i4 + is = total 3rd harmonic current in line 
wires. 

Then 


from the station sufficiently far, so that surges originat¬ 
ing beyond them will have been reduced below the 
dangerous value by attenuation. High potential 
lightning waves attenuate very rapidly, approximately 
to half value in one or two miles, so that the extra 
ground wires should extend far enough beyond the 
station to take requisite advantage of such attenuation. 

Effete on Telephone Interference. A completely 
transposed three-phase transmission line with isolated 
neutral will not induce voltages in an adjacent tele- 


• _ Eli — Eji hii 

Ell Eii — jLi2* 

• _ .^12 .^13 — Ell Eg 

Ell Eli ~ Eii^ 

and the voltage induced in the telephone circuit is 
5 

— ~ [Eiitii -)- Eigii + EaxI] • 
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[ 


Ij\x (La Lit — Ijh Lm) + Lit (Ln I/m ~ Ln Ln) 


(Lll X/22 “ i'ls*) 


— Lst J 


dJ 


Zero Phase Sequence Reactance. The zero phase 
sequence reactance of a transmission line is of impor¬ 
tance in calcxilations of system stability*® and ground 
fault currents. This reactance is considerably affected 
by the presence of ground wires. Its determination is 
exactly the same kind of a problem as given in the 
previous section on telephone interference. IJumber- 
ing the first m conductors as groxmd wires and the 
remaining (n — m) conductors as line wires, there is 

= 02 =.= 0 m = 0 

since the ground wires are at zero potential. For a 
completely transposed line, the zero phase sequence 
currents are 


0 = Pll Ql -t- Pnl Qn 

0 = Pim Ql +.+ Pnm Qn 

V (m+1) = Pl(m+1) Ql +.+ Pn(m+1) Qn 

Vn = pin Ql + . + Pnn Qn 

The voltages to ground (Vcm+i).Vn) for a 

balanced pols^phase circuit have the same amplitude 
V, so that the solution for any Q in the above n simul¬ 
taneous equations ultimately reduces to 
Q = y. 0 (p) 

where 0 (p) is the function of the (p’s) occurring in the 
solution. The critical disruptive corona voltage is 
then that voltage for which 


p, = 63.4 UoS = 


2Q 


9T/ 

= 2 y ——, or 


y = 26.7 mo8 


^(w+1) = 


—' — %o 


0(P) 


and therefore 

i'll*l+ . . . Lmlim = — [jL(m+l)l -|- . . . -|-i^nl] U ' 

Ijmmim ^~[■£'(«+1)m + . . . + X(«m] to ' 

From these m simultaneous equations the m groimd 
wire currents (ti . . . tm) may be found. Then the flux 
linkages of the line wires are 

0(m+l) = Li(m+1) il H-.-f- Ln(.m+V) in 

0n = Lin tl -t-.+*ifn» in 

and the zero phase sequence reactance is then defined as 


X. = 2 7r/ L, 


= 2 7r/[^ 


0(m+l) +.+ 0« 

(n — m) to 


] 


Effect on Corona. The presence of groxmd wires may 
influence the gradients on the line conductors due to 
the normal system voltage, and may thereby change 
the critical , disruptive corona voltage and llie corre¬ 
sponding losses. Peek’s equation for the corona loss* 
per mile per wire is 

390 j j. 

P — (f + 26) —— (e — Co)® 10 “' kw. 


and the eriticai disruptive corona gradient is 

2Q 

p. = 63.4 m,S = — 

T 

where wio is the roughness factor, 5 is the air density 
factor, and Q is the charge on the conductor of radius r. 

Now in the case of n wires of which the groxmd wires 
are nxunbered from No. 1 to No. m inclxisive, the system 
of charge may be solved for from Equation ( 1 ), Appen¬ 
dix I in t^ms of the potentials on the conductors. 
Since the potentials on the groxmd wires are all zero, 
there is 


The factor Vr/s appearing in the power eqxiation is 
of empirical origin. In the absence of experimental 
data as to the best interpretation to place on this factor 
in the case of more than two wires, it is advisable to 
xise s as the distance to the nearest adjacent conductor. 

As an example, consider a three-phase circxiit with 
one groxmd wire, as in the first arrangement of Table I. 
Suppose that the line and ground wires are all 0.75 
in. diameter, with 10 ft. spacing, and the line con¬ 
ductors 50 ft. above the ground level. Then it is 
easily verified that 

Pii = 16.50 
Pit = 16.13 
Pa = 16.13 
Pu = 16.13 

and the solution of the foxu* simultaneoxis equations 
gives for the charge on the middle line conductors 
Q, = 0.0883 y 

Then the oitical disruptive corona voltage is 
y = eo = 26.7 m« 5 = 112 m, 5 kv. 

Had the ground wire been neglected it would have 
been^ 

= 113.6 mo 8 

Incidentally, if only adjacent line conductors are 
taken 

Co = 114 mo 

Of course one should not generalize from this single 
set of, calculations, but every important installation 
shoxild be calculated completdy. 

Appendix I 

Maxwell’s Electrostatic Coefficients 

Consider a system of n conductors of any shape and 
arrangement, fixed in position and xmcharged. If a 


Pi 2 = 4.06 
Pis = 4.80 
Pi4 = 4.06 


P23 = 4.61 
P24 = 3.26 
P 34 = 4.61 
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unit charge be placed on conductor x suppose that the 
potentials acquired by the conductors are (p.i, 

. . Pxx, • ■ Pxn)- Had a charge been placed 
on conductor x, instead of unit charge, the potentials 
would have been Q. times as laige, or 

In. this notation the first subscript denotes 
the conductor on which the charge was placed (in this 
case x), and the second subscript the conductor taking 
that potential. It follows by the principle of super¬ 
position that the effect of simultaneous charges (Qi, 
Qiy ■ . ■, Qn) on all the n conductors is to give rise to 
the system of potentials 

Vi = pii Qi -|- P21 Qi +.-H Pni Qn I 

Vs = Pis Ql -|- Pii Qs +.. + Pni Qn 1 (1) 


Vn = Pm Ql + Pin Qi -h.+ Pnn Qn ' 

The above equations give the potentials in terms of 
the charges and the coefficients p. These linear coeflS- 
dents of proportionality depend only on the geometrical 
prop^iies of the conductors, as their size, shape, and 
position. In a few simple cases, such as parallel 
cylinders, they can be calculated, but in most cases 
must be determined experimentally. 

Solving Equation (1) for the charge Q* on conductor" 
X, there is 

Qx — Kxl Vl + Kxi Vs + Kx» Vs Kxn Vn 

( 2 ) 

where D is the minor of which is the co-factor 
in the expansion of 

Pii Pai.Pm 

^ Pl2 Pii .Pni 


I> = |pinP2«.P««l (3) 

To show that all of the potential coeffidents p are 
positive, suppose that Qi = + 1 and Q*. = Qs = . . . 
= Qn = 0. Then Vi is the greatest potential in the 
field, and the potentials of the other conductors must 
lie intermediate between Vi ^d zero, hence all positive. 
If Vi = -h 1 and Vs = Vs = . . . . = Vn = 0, then 
it is evident that Kn = Qu is positive and Kn, Ka, 
etc., are aU negative, since the lines from Qu must 
terminate either at infinity or on the other conductors. 
Therefore Kxn is negative it x 7 ^ y. By means of 
Green’s redprocal theorem (see “Electridty and Mag¬ 
netism” by J. H. Jeans, p. 92) it may be shown that 
Pxv = P»» and therefore Kxv = Kyx. Recapitulating, 

Pxv “ Pyx and Kxy “ Kyx ) 

Pxy, Kxx are positive [ 

Kry is negative iix 7 ^ y J (4) 

Now consider a system of parallel cylindrical con¬ 
ductors of sufficient length so that end effects are 
negligible, and whose spacings are large compared to 
their radii. If these conductors are over a zero poten¬ 
tial plane, as shown in Eig. 15, then the method of 
images may be applied and from electrostatics there 
is 


Pxx = 2 log X 9 X 10“ daraf per cm. (5) 

Pxy = 2 log —^ X 9 X 10“ daraf per cm. (6) 

where 

r = radius of conductor x 

h = height of conductor x above the zero potential plane 
a — distance between x and the image of y 
b = distance between x and y 

Maxwell's Electromagnetic Coefficients 

If in a S 3 retem of n conductors carrying currents, and 
free from saturation effects, the flux linkages of con¬ 
ductor X due to its own current i* is (L,* *») and the 
flux linkages of conductor y due to the current is 
(Lxyix); then by the principle of superposition the 
total flux linkages for sdl conductors are 



Fig. 15—System of Conductors and Their Imager 
* 

Prom energy considerations (see “Electricity and 
Magnetism” by J. H. Jeans, p. 443) it may be shown 
that 

Lxy — Lyx (8) 

For the system of parallel wires of Fig. 15 

( 1 2h \ 

-I- 2 log j 10-* hemys per cm. (9) 

I'w = ^ 2 log —^ ^ 10“® henrys per cm. (10) 

Self and Mutual Surge Impedances 
Equations (2) and (7) apply to a system of parallel 
wires caitying currents above a zero potenti^ plane, 
if the losses due to resistance, skin effect, leakage, and 
corona are ignored. If distance along the circuit is 
given by the coordinate x, then 
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_ 5 Qi &ei de2 

d * “ 'bt “ ^ 

& 

+.+ ( 11 ) 

^ gi _ d 5ti di'a 

da: “ d< 


+.02) 

Diflferentiate (11) with respect to t and (12) with respect 
to X and substitute. Then 

a" ei d* 

d a:® ~ d + KiiCi +.:... + Km c„) 


~f" Li 2 (i?2l Si + jK^22 S2 . 

. . . . -1- Kin 6n) 

"f" Lin i^nl 61 “h Kn2 ^2 "f* » 

. . . . -t- «„)) 

” ^ ^2 { (^11 “1“ Li 2 K21 + . 

. . . . + Lin Kni) Si 

+ (-I'll ^^^12 + Li 2 K22 + . . 

. . . + Lin Kn2) S2 

+ (^ll^ln + LiiKin -h . . 

* • • “f* Lin ^nn) ^n) 

5 ® 

“ 5 ^2 {«In H“ *112 62 + . . . . 

• + tlln &n} ( 13 ) 


(a» jS” + o„_i |8«-i +.+ ai /S + o<,) e = 0 (19) 

Now if e is assumed to be a wave, it is 

e = f(x + vt) ( 20 ) 

and substituting (20) in (19) there is 

o„ »-®» + a,.i 4..+ ai 0-® +,«.. = 0 

which is a polynomial of degree n in («-®), and th^efore 
there are 2 n values for the velocity of propa^tion 
(n positive and n negative) which satisfy the conditions 
for wave motion. If 

, Brr = (J„ - i)-») (22) 

then the n values of (»-®) are given by the determinate 


Bn J 12 . J m 

J 21 B 22 . J 2n 

Jfil Jni .B„„ =0 (23) 


These consid^tions show that, in general, there can 
exist simultaneously on each wire of n paralleled wires, 
n pairs of waves of different velocities of propagation^ 
(»i, » 2 , . . ., v„) and each pair consists of a forward 
and reverse wave. Therefore 

ei = fn (x - Vit) - Fn (x + Vit) + . 

+ /in (® ~ »n 0 + i^In (3J + ®n t) (24) 

The current, from Equations ( 11 ) and (24), is 

• f 

a i J (^n «x + ifu 62 + .... + Km e„) d X 


where 

Jt, = Lrl Ku + Lr2 i?2. + Lr» K3, + .+ Lm K„, 

= Lir Ku + L2T K 2 , + L^Ki,->r .+ Ln, Kn, 

(14) 

In operational notation the n equations of type (13) 
may be written as 

0 =. All Cl + J'i 2 02 +.+ Jin fin 

0 = J2iei + A 22 C2 +.+J2nCn (15) 

0 = Jai ei + J„2 @2 +.+ Ann Cn 

where the operator 

I Jrr--^//d« I (16) 

In order that <15) may have a solution other f:haTi 
zero there must be 

j All Jl2.Jin I 


J 21 A 22 . Jin 

.Ann e = 0 (17) 


Since this determinate is of order n, its expansion 
yields a polynomial of degree n in the operator 

( 18 ) 

If the coefficients are designated by a’s then 


= Kn 2 Vr (fir- Fir) + K12 Vr (Jir- Fri + . . . . 

+ Km 2 Cfnr — Fnr) (25) 

where the summations include all of the waves in the 
expressions such as (24), for the potentials. 

For traveling wav^ due to lightning, the transient 
skin eff^t is so high that the current is confined to a 
thin skin at the periphery of the conductor. Conse¬ 
quently there is no internal magnetic field, and the 
(1/2) factor in Equation (9) vanishes (it is due to the 
im^aJ interlinkages on the assumption of uniform 
current distribution throughout the cross-section of 
the conductor). Then Equations (9) and (10) become 
2 

= 2 log X lO-" = henrys per cm. (26) 


Lny - 2 log ^ X 10 8 = henrys per cm. (27) 

c = (3 X 10“) cm. per second = velocity of light (28) 
Substituting these values in Equation (14), there is 

= C-® (pi, Ku-\- pi,K2.+ .H- p„ Kn.) (29) 

Ref^g back now to Equation (3), and remembering 
that DKny 13 the minor, of which the cofactor is 
m me expansion of D, it is evident that Equation (29) 
IS that expansion if the elements of the r and s columns 
are identi<^. But in such a case a detmninate 
vanishes. Therefore 
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e/j-il — 


I 0 if r s 
I d'Mfr = 's 
Under these conditions Equation (22) becomes 
Brr = (c-» - »-*) 

and the determinate (23) degenerates to 


OB . . 

. . . V 

. . . 0 

0 . . . . 

. . B 


= B" = (c-* - »-*)» = 0 


(30) 

(31) 


(32) 


Therefore » = ± c, and all waves have the same veloc¬ 
ity—that of light. 

Hereby Equations (25) reduce to 

=i^ii(/i~-?'i) + yi2C/2—jp’2)-|-. +Yi„(f„—Fn) ) 

ii =Ysi(fi—Fi)-{-Yi3(j2~F2)-\- . -\~Y2n(Jn~F)n 1 


in = y„.(/l-Bi) + Y„2(f2-F2) +.-f- Y„„(fn-F„) J 

(33) 

where 

y,.r = c Krr - Self suTge admittance 1 
Yr. = cKra = mutual surge admittance / (34) 

Inverting the order of solution which led to Equations 
(33) there are 

«i =Zii(jgi—Gi)+Z2i(g2—G2)+ . +Zni(g„—Gn) ] 

62 —Zi2igi—Gl)-\-Z22(gi—G2)+ . +Z„2(gn—Gn) I 


—Zlnigi—Gi)-{-Z2n(.gi~G2)-\- 

where 


•i-Znnign—Gn) •' 
(35) 


Prr / \ 

Zrr == 60 log I j = self surge impedance 

Zr,= = 60 log I — ^ I = inutual surge impedance 

(36) 

g = g (x — vt) = forward current wave ) 

G = G (x+ V t) = rev^e current wave ,.] (37) 


Suppose that a certain group of conductors, say (n -f 1) 
to n inclusive, are carrying equal potential waves. 
Then it is possible, and usually convenient, to replace 
the effects of this group of wires by a single equivalent 
conductor. Let . 


II 

+ 

11 

< 

. . =/n- 

(38) 


. . + in 

(39) 


. . . + Y,„ 

(40) 


. . . + Y„. 

(41) 

Then Equation (33) becomes 



ii — Yiifi +.+ Yim, 

fm + Yi»/o 1 


im = Y«,i/i -t-.-|- YmmJm + Y„oJo 1 

= Yi/i-l-. +Y„/„-H,Yo/. j 

1 (42) 


Hereby the number of equations has been reduced to 
(m -t-1). 


Behavior of Waves at a Transition Point 
Suppose that each of the n conductors terminates at a 
transition point, as shown in Pig. 3, consisting of a 
lumped series impedance U, a lumped admittance to 
p’ound N, and outgoing lines fed through lumped series 
impedances W. In the general case U, N, W are opera¬ 
tors involving circuit constants and time derivatives 
and integrals. The surge impedances of the outgoing 
lines are designated by small z, and those of the in¬ 
coming lines by large Z. Waen incident waves 
(Ju ■ ■ -ffn) traveling along the incoming lines reach the 
transition point, waves (Pi, . . .,F„) are reflected back 
onto the incoming lines, and refracted waves (fi", 
• ■ • • »/>t“) are transmitted to the outgoing wires, and 
currents (Ii, . . J„) flow to ground through the 

admittances(iVi, . . . .,JV„). 

The total potential on the incoming line at the 
jtmction is 

e, + 6/ =fr + Fr (43) 

and the total current, by Equation (33) is 
ir + in' = Prl Cfl - Pi) -I- . -|-' Yrn (Jn -' Pn) ' ' 

(44) 

The potential across the admittance Nr is- 

Er = (e, -t- c,') - Ur (ir + i/) (45) 

so that the current through Nr is 

Ir = NrEr (46) 

The current transmitted to the outgoing line is 

ir" = Vrlfl" +yrif/ + .+ (47) 

The condition of current continuity requires that 

ir + ir' = Tr + V" (48) 

The potential transmitted to the outgoing line is 

c/ = Er-Wr ir" (49) 

Substituting (44), (45), (46), and (47) in (48), there is 

(l+NrUr)[Yr,(fx-F^)+. .+Yrn(fn-F„)]-Nr(fr+Fr) 

= (ynfl" + yrifi" + .-|- yrnfn") (50) 

Substituting (44), (45), (46), and (47), in (49), there is 

(Jr + Fr) - Ur [T,! (Jl-Fi) + . ^Yrn(fn- P«)] 

= Jr" + Wr (ynjl" + .+ VrnJn") (51) 

Since r takes on all values from r- = 1 to r = m there 
are, n equations of t 3 q)e (50) and n equations of t 3 T)e 

(51), so that the 2 h unknowns (Pi . . . Fn,J\ . 

//) may be uniquely determined. A few simple 
examples will be worked out to show*the application 
of Equations (50) and (51). 

Case I. Find operational expressions for the reflected 
and transmitted waves when there is a single incoming 
wire and a single outgoing wire. Equations (50) and 
(51) then reduce to 

(1 -t- Wi Uji) Yu (/i- Pi) - Nx (/, + Pi) = ynJi" 
- Ui Yu (/i - Pi) + (/i + Pi) = JJ -H Wi ynJi" 
Solving these two equations simultaneoudy for the 
reflected wave Pi and the refracted wave//, substitut¬ 
ing Zii = l/i^ii and Zii = l/Yn, and dropping sub¬ 
scripts, there is 
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p (^ + W) a + NU) + U-Z-ZNiz + W) 

‘ (e + W) (1 + NU) + U + Z + ZN (z + W) 

Iz + W) (1 + N U) + U + Z + Z N (z +W) 

For a large niimber of special cases to which these 
equations apply see Traveling Wcates Due to Lightning 
by L. V. Bewley,* and Shunt Resistors for Reactors by 
F. H. Kiai^stead, H. L. Rordaa, and L. V. Bewley, 
(A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. 49, July 1930). 

Case II. A single wire entering a section consisting 
of a continuation and an adjacent isolated wire. Fig. 4c. 
There will be two transmitted waves, and one reflected 
wave. Ui = Us = Wi = Ws = Ni = Ns = 0. Equa¬ 
tions (50) and (51) give 

Yii (fi — Fi) = Viifi" -f- yisls" 

0 *= Vsifi" + VsifiL 
(ji + Fa) = // 

Solving these three simultaneous equations and sub¬ 
stituting impedances for admittances, th^ are 

211 + 2^11 ^ . 


Case IV. One of two wires grounded through a 
resistor, and the other wire left open-circuited. Fig. 4e. 
There are no transmitted waves, since the wires have 
terminated. Ni = 1/B„ Ui = Us = Ns = 0. Then 
by Equation (50) 

Yiiifi — Fi) + Yis(fi~ Fs) — Ni(fi + Fi) = 0 

Y2i(fi-Fx) + Yss(f,~Fs) =0 

Solving and substituting impedances for admittances 
there is 


If 


" Fl 

+ ^ii 

2 Z12 

— /2 

Ri + Zii 

= ^ii 

then 

= 0 



^12 

= fi — 

7 fl 


fi 


'll 


so that there is no reflected wave in wire No. 1. Had 
the incident wave in wire No. 2 been due to induction 
from wire No. 1 it would have been 



__2£is_ 
*11 + .^11 * 


fi 



fl 


Fi = 


*11 ~ ^11 , 
*11 + ^11 ^ 


Thus the presence of the isolated wire has no effect on 
ather the reflected wave or the directly fransmitted 
wave. 


Case III. A single wire entering a section consisting 
of a continuation, and an adjacent grounded wire. 
Fig. 4d. The transmitted wave // = 0 since the 
ground wire is at zero potential, and as there are no 
lumped impedances Ui = Us =• PTi = PT* = Ni. = 0. 
Then Equations (50) and (51) give 

Fii (fl — Fl) — yiifs 
Cfi + Fl) = /i*' 

Solving these two simultaneous equations there are 

£ u ^ ^ ._ 2 (Zii Zss — * 11 *) 

yii + Fll “ (*11 - Zis^) + Zss ZtJ^ 


p _ Yii— yii ^ (*11 *ga — Zis^) — Zgg Zn 
Yii + yis ^ (*ii Z22 — Zi^) •+• Z22 Zii 

Ifzu = 2 ^ 11 , these equations become 


fl 


2 (*ii Zss - *12^) 


~ 2 (211Z22 - Z12*) + Z12* 


2 Zii Z2i — Zii^ / ^ 

so that there is a reduction in the transmitted wave, and 
a corresponding negative reflection. 


and in that case the reflected wave Fs also vanishes. 

Appendix II 

Generalized Theory op Ideal Ground Wires 

When a charged cloud approaches a transmission line, 
charges of opposite sign leak over the insulators and 
appear on the line and ground wires as bound charges. 
The density of charge at any point on a particular wire 
depends upon the electrostatic field gradient due to the 
^perimposed effects of the charge on the cloud and the 
induced charges on the other wires. It is a simple 
mattCT to write the characteristic equations for such a 
system in static equilibrium, in terms of Maxwell’s 
electrostatic coefficients defined in Appendix I. 

Now when the cloud discharges according to some 
time function F (<), the bound charges on the line wires 
distributed proportional to a function / (x), are released 
and form pairs of traveling waves moving away from 
the region of disturbance in opposite directions. The 
time of cloud discharge is too short to allow any appre¬ 
ciable readjustment to take place by leakage of a charge 
of oppoate agn over the high resistance of the line 
insulators. However, this is not the case with the 
ground wires, which are grounded at the towers through 
relatively low resistances. The present analysis is 
restricted to the case of ideal ground wires, that is to 
wires maintained at zero poteitial throughout their 
length by perfect groimding. 

Consider an overhead ssrstem having m ideal ground 
wires and (n — m) line wires. Number the ground 
wires from 1 to m inclusive, and the line wires &om 
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(to + 1) to « inclusive. Let p*, = p,* be the mutual 
coefficient between the Mh and rth conductors. Before 
cloud discharge all conductors are at zero potential, by 
virtue of the charges Qt which have leaked over the 
insulators. If G is the field gradient due to the cloud 
alone, and if fe* is the height above ground of the kth 
conductor, then the field equations during the conditions 
of static equilibrium before discharge are: 


1^1 — 0 =* G hi Pn Qi +.+ Pin Qn 

Yi = 0 = 0^2+ P2I Ql+ .+ P2n Qn 


T^n == 0 = G H- Pnl Ql +.+ Pnn Qn > 

( 1 ) 


Now suppose'that the cloud discharges, so that at any 
instant t the gradient is given by G. (<), where F (t) 

is the functional law of cloud discharge, assumed to be 
uniform over the bound charge distribution f(x). 


The first term on the right is the potential due to the 
residual field of the cloud; the second term that due to 
the residual charges on the line conductors; the third 
term that due to the stationary charges on the groimd 
wires, and the fourth term that due to the traveling 
waves. There are thus 2n miknowns: (Qi. . . Q„), 
(9i' . . . ?m0> (T^m+i . • . Vn) aud n equations (1) and 
n equations (6) for their determination. (Qi . . . Q„) 
may be found from Equation (1) above. Substituting 
for the first two terms of (6) its equivalent from (1) 
there is 

-Vt+pn qi' + . . .+p»,jk 9m'+a P*i Qi+. . . 

+ ® pfan Qm + b p*(m+l) Qm Pjbn .Qn (7) 

where 

a = l(f>(x,t)+ ^(x, t)-F (<)] and b = [^ix, t)+i/^(x, <)] 

( 8 ) 

The s37mbolic determinate therefore is: 


Qi . 


0«i+i. 

. Qn 

. 


Y»+i. 

. Vn 


Vii . 


Pi(in+i). 


0.:. 

.0 

0. 

.0 

= - 

Ghi 

Pin . 


. 

. Pnn 

0. 

.0 

0. 

.0 

sse — 

Cfhn 

apii . 


h pi(m4-i). 


Pn . 


0. 

.0 

=*0 


apmt . 

. a Pmm 

& pm(m+)l . 


Pmi . 


0. 

.0 

= 0 



, . . , a p(m+t)4i» 


. . . 6 P(m-{-l)m 

P(«H-i)i. 


-1. 

.0 

« 0 


a Pnl . 


6pn(m+l). 


Pnl . 


0. 

.-1 

-0 


(1) Subtract (a) times the (9') columns from the corresponding (Q) columns. 

(2) Subtract (6) times the first (») rows from the corresponding remaining («) rows. 

(3) Add (i>) times the ({) columns to the corresponding (Q) columns. 


The bound charges on the line wires will be released 
proportional to the decrease of the gradient, so that 
the residual charge on the line conductor at any instant 
(«) is Qh F (i). Pairs of traveling potential and current 
waves are initiated so that for the freely developed 
waves (see Equation (35), Appendix I) 

Vlc = Zkl i 2 -\-, . . .-\-Zhk ik-\-■ . . . -\-Zknin (2) 

Now the shapes of traveling waves on all wires depend 
only on / (x) and F (<), and are therefore similar. If 
his the current corresponding to. instantaneous cloud 
discharge, then there exists a function <f} (x, t) involving 
/ (x) and F (f), such that the current wave at any time 
(t) and point (x) is given by 

ik Ik. <l> (x,t) (3) 

Similarly, there is a function f (x, t) associated with 
the reverse wave. MoreovOT, by a comparson of 
Equations (1) and (35) of Appendix I, there must be 
Pkh Qk — Zkk Ik aud Pkr Qk = Zkr Ik (4) 
so that (2) may be written 

= (Pkl Ql +.+ Pkk Qfc +. 

Pkn Qn) [4^ (Xf i) 4' (Xf 0] (5) 

The total potential at x and t therefore is 

Vk = hkG .F (t) + (Pfc(m+1) Q()»+l) +.+ Pkn Qn) F(t) 

+ (Pkl Ql + .... + Pmk Qm') + (p*l Ql + . . . . 
+ Pnk Qn) [<^ (*, f) + lA (*, 0] (6) 


The solution for Vcii+m) then takes the form: 


Pn . 

.Pnl 

0. 

.0 

0. 

.-hi . 

..0 

Pm . 


0 . 

. 0 

0. 

.-hn . 

~0 

0. 

.0 

Pll. 

.Ptm 

0. 

,hhi . 

..0 

0 . 

. 0 

Pml.... 


0 . 

• h hm . 


0 . 

. 0 

P(nH-i)l- 

• P(OT-|-l)m 

(-1).. 

>-b A(«h-i). • - 

...0 

0 . 

.. 0 

P(in+&)1. 

•P(m+*:)n 

0 . 

. b h(mr^k ). • . 

..0 

6 . 

. 0 

Pnl. 

.Pnm 

0 . 

.b K....( 

-i) 


0 


Otkerwise the same as above. 0 

0 


0 

0 


- 1 


1 0 I 

Liet E be a matrix consisting of the first (n + to) 
rows and columns, and the first (w + n) elements of 
row (n + m + k) in the above determinate. 

Let R, be that determinate of order (n + to) formed 
by canceling row (r) in matrix R. Then the expansion 
of the determinate for ¥(«+») in terms of its minors 
takes the form 
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y (•»+« = 


G 


but 


• • hi JSj) 


^(m+«+I) 

+ 6 hi — hn Rn — 


( 10 ) 


.. ie„ = 0 (11) 

as may be seen by expanding them in terms of the 
minors for which the cofaetors are the lower right hand 
elements. Since these elements are in an isolated 
block, (surrounded by zeros) m elements wide by 
(wi "h 1) deep, a point is eventually reached in the 
expansion, for which the remaining minors contain a 
solid row of zeros, and therefore vanish. 

So Equation (10) finally reduces to the determinate 


V(»,4.r) = b G 


Pll. . . . 

• -Pml hi 

Vim- - . . 

• • Pmm htfri 

PUm-i k) . 

• • h(fn^ 

Pii. 

• • Pm 1 

pint ‘ • ♦ 

• • Pmm 


= bGD (12) 


I 

Thus showing that the potential appearing on any lim 
wire (m + k) is independent of the other line wires 
and involves only the heights and potential coefficient 
of that conductor and the ground wires. The potentia 
is directly proportional to the function. 

b = ^ (x, t) (is; 

related to the distribution of bound charge / (x) anc 
the law of cloud discharge F (t). 

If there were no ground wires the potential would b< 

(putting A, =.= = 0 in Equation (12)) 

= bGh(m+k) (14; 

The protective ratio therefore is 

V (m+k) D 


P.R 


(15) 


y (m-l-A) h^tn-l-k) 

from which specific cases may be computed. This 
solution is identical to that given by the conventional 
method of calculation based on the assumption of 
piuely static conditions Thus the protective ratio is 
independent of the law of clpud discharge, of the initial 
distribution of bound charge, and of the traveling waves 
which are formed; and depends only on the'geometric 
configuration of jthe system, as specified by Maxwell’s 
coeflicients and the heights of the conductors above 
ground. 


Appendix III 

Periodic Eesistancb Grounding of Ground Wires 
Consider a transmission line consisting of any number 
of line and ground wires struck at the towCT by a light¬ 
ning bolt. Suppose that the ground wires are grounded 
at regular intervals through resistances R (due to the 
tower and its footing). Following the procedure of 
Portescue, Atherton, and Cox, in their, paper Theoretical 


and Field Investigations of Idghtning, (A. I. E. E. 
Trans., Vol. 48, April 1929, p. 449), the lightning 
bolt will be represented by a surge impedance Zo. 
Moreover, since all of the ground wires are connected 
together at the tower, they will carry identical potential 
waves, and therefore a single equivalent ground wire 
may be substituted as showm by Equations (38) to 
(42) in Appendix I. However, since the line wires are 
not constrained to carry equal potential waves, no such 
equivalent conductor can be substituted for them. 
In fact, each line wire acts quite independently of the 
others. Accordingly, then, call the equivalent ground 
wire, conductor 1 and nvunber the line wires from 2 to 
n inclvaive. The circuit is indicated in Fig. 8. From 
the point of strike let the towers be numbered 1 , 2 , 3 , 
etc. Traveling waves arri-ving at the towers are 
reflected and refracted, so that there is a great complex¬ 
ity of superimposed waves involved. The problem 
of their determination is divided into two parts, first, 
the derivation of the reflection and refraction operators, 
and second, the development of a scheme for keeping 
track of the multiplicity of them. 

Referring to Equations (50) and (51) of Appendix I 
and substituting 

Ur = Wr^O,N,= . . .=Nn = 0, Ni = l/R, y,, = Yr. 
there results after some obvious rearrangement, the 
system of equations 

Til (/i - Fx- //) +.H- (/„ - F„ - /„'0 ] 

■ ~ + Fi) 

Y,i(fi-Fi-U) + . +Yu(f«-F-fJ') = 0 


Ynlifl—Fi—fi") + . +Yn„(fn—F„—f„'')=0 

fi + Fi^fi" ; 


/» + F„ = fj' J 

( 1 ) 

Substituting // from the last n equations into the first 
n equations and solving, there is 

2Fr = Ni{fi + Fi) = (Ji 4- Fi) (2) 

where Mir is the minor whose cofactor is Fi, in the 
determinate D formed by the arrangement of F's in 
the first n equations of (1). Then by ^ comparison of 
Equations (33) and (35) in Appendix I it is evident 
that Mir/D = Zri, When (r = 1) there is 

rr _ ~ , 

2R + Zn ~ 

and substituting tMs value back into (2) 

“ 2R + Zn 

and then from the last n e(^uations of (1) 

// = A -I- Fi = 2 R^+ z j^ = (5) 
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fr'' — fr Fr = fr Cfi ( 6 ) 

Equations (3), (4), (5), and (6) specify the behavior 
of waves at all towers except the one struck. These 
equations are the same (except for a difference in nota¬ 
tion) as those derived by Cox and Slepian, although 
their solution was restricted to the case of a single 
ground wire and a single line wire. Notice from 
these equations that the ground wire and each line 
wire behave as though the other line wires were not 
present. 

At Tower No. 1, where the bolt is assumed to strike, 
the initial wave impressed on the ground wire, in terms 
of the lightning voltage c„, is 


/l = Cl = ^ 


2RZ 


11 


Zii (JR Zo) 2 R Zo 
and the voltage induced on the other wires is 

Z 


) 


Zn ) 


e. (7) 


( 8 ) 


Waves arriving at Tower No. 1 from along the line and 
groxmd wires (due to reflections from othw towers) 
are reflected therefrom as 


Fx 


2 ZqR — Zii (Zq R) I 
2ZoR + Zxx(Zo + R) = 


Fr=fr- 


_ 2 Zi2 (R Ze) _ 

2 Zo R + Zii (Zo -|- f?) 


fl = fr + P fl 


The potential wave passing from the lightning bolt to 
the groimd wire is Ci. This initial wave will eventually 
give rise to such a multiplicity of reflections and re¬ 
fractions, that it is hopeless to keep track of them with¬ 
out some graphical or tabular system. The author’s 
first attempts in this direction were with rectangular 
lattices, which proved imsatisfactory. Mr. S. T. 
Maunder s ugg ested a diamond shaped lattice which not 
only avoids interference, but furnishes a uniquely 
beautiful means for observing the time of arrival of all 
waves at all jimctions, and shows at a glance the direc¬ 
tion of propagation of the waves. The schemes shown 
in Figs. 9 and 10 show the application of this lattice to 
the ground wire problem. In this case, since all re¬ 
flection and refraction operators are constants, the 
waves are reflected and transmitted without change of 
shape. But the lattice is also applicable, in conjunction 
with operational calculus, to junctions having induc¬ 
tances and capacitances. Indeed, in studying repeated 
reflections from terminal apparatus subjected to arti¬ 
ficial lightning waves, the author has found these 
lattices indispensable. 

Referring to Pig. 9, the vertexes of the lattice repre¬ 
sent the towers, or resistance junctions, and fall at their 
appropriate intervals. At the left is the time scale 
measured in the units of tim'e T required for a wave to 
travel the distance of one span. In this scheme it is 
evident that waves can only “slide down hill.” The 


lightning bolt strikes at Tower No. 1 causing a yoltage 
Cl, Equation (7), to appear on the ground wires, and a 
voltage «r. Equation (8), to appear on the line wires. 
These waves reach Tower No. 2 where they reflect and 
refract in accordance with Equations (3), (4), (5), and 
(6). The transmitted waves pass on to Towers No. 2, 
3, etc., at each of which there is a reflection. 

In general, at any Tower k and time m T, (where m 
is integer), a series of waves are arriving simultaneously 
from the right and left. For each wave on the ground 
wire striking a junction (oth^* than Tower No. 1) a 
fraction a is reflected back towards its origin and a frac¬ 
tion h passes through as a transmitted wave. At 
Tower No. 1 a fraction a of a returning wave is reflected. 
On the line wires the situation is slightly more com¬ 
plicated. Equation (4) shows that the reflected wave 
on the line wire depends only on the incident wave on 
the ground wire, by a fraction c, and Equation (6) 
shows that the transmitted wave depends on the in¬ 
cident waves of both the line and ground wire. There¬ 
fore the lattice for the line wire cannot be constructed 
until after that for the ground wire is completed. 

Thus these lattices adequately accoxmt for the vi¬ 
cissitudes of the numerous waves, and the actual dis¬ 
tribution as function of time at any tower, may be 
found by superimposing the various waves displaced by 
the time lag of the instants of arrival as shown by the 
time scale to the left of the lattice. Moreover, the 
superposition is valid for waves of any shape. If 
all tower resistances are different the method can still be 
applied, except that the operators a, b, c would be 
different at every junction. The equations for the 
potentials at the first few towers, as obtained from the 
lattice, are given at the foot of Figs. 9 and 10. In this 
notation ei (t — ST) means a wave having the same 
shape as the initial wave ei = ei (t), but arriving 3 T 
later, that is, displaced by that amount on the time axis 
of superposition. 

In Fig. 11 are shown, as function of the tower resis¬ 
tance, the potentials on the ground and line wires, and 
their difference, for the first three towers. Also there 
are plotted in this figure the potentials at the first three 
towers as functions of time for a tower resistance of 100 
ohms, and an infinite rectangular initial wave. It is 
evident that the lower the tower resistance, the greater 
the reduction in all voltages, and the fewer the number 
of spans included by the danger zone. 

The above results apply to the case of a li g h tning 
stroke at the tower, "l^en the directhit strikes at mid¬ 
span the situation is more complicated to anal 3 rze, but 
less severe in effect, at the tower. On, the assumption 
that there is more than one ground wire present, but 
that only one groimd wire is hit, the waves at mid-span 
may be computed by Equations (7), (8), and (9) making 
R = 00 ,and using the simge impedance of the single 
ground wire hit, instead of the “equivalent” ground 
wire. At the tower a new set of equations similar to 
Equation (1), must be solved. The lattice is also 
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somewhat different, since the wave travel between the 
lightning bolt and the adjacent tower is only r/2. 
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Discussion 

J. E. Clems There are two points in Mr. Bewley’s paper which 
I would like to bring out. Mr. Bewley discusses the use of a 
ground wire for preventing direct hits oh the line and points out 
that the spacing from the line wires up to the direct hit wire must 
be in the order of 35 ft. It has been learned during the past few 
years from the general study of lightning that the ground wires 
have given a definite improvement in operating records through 
the reduction in the number of outages. Evidence obtained dur¬ 
ing the past year apparently has indicated that a large number of 
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3 0 means calculations are made for the three line wires together, which 
gives the net surge Impedance or the average protective ratio. 

1 0 means calculations are made for one line wire only. 


TABLE II 


No. 



Protective ratio 

Protective ratio 

Svirge impedance 

induced potential 

traveling wave 

ground 







wires 

3 0 

10 

3 0 

10 

3 0 

10 

0 

212.7 

467.7 

1 
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1 

. 0-1 

193.8 

442.4 
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3-4 
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3 0 calculations based on 8 line wires 
protective ratio. 

net surge impedance 

average 


1 0 calculations made on middle wire. 

♦Indicates passing from section having one ground wire into section 
having two ground wires, etc. 


outages from lightning is caused by direct hits. These two facts 
taken together indicate that the ground wire as ordinarily in¬ 
stalled can operate in many cases as a direct hit wire and that 
it may not be necessary in practise to use as great a separation as 
indicated. 
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The practise of increasing the number of ground wires over the 
section of line adjacent to the station has been extensively advo¬ 
cated during the past few years. The additional ground wires 
near the station improves the protection on the basis of induced 
strokes and direct hits. It is surprising, however, what little 
reduction there will occur in the voltage of a traveling wave when 
passing into a section of a line having a greater number of ground 
wires. 

I have made calculations for a horizontally spaced line with 
1, 2, 3 and 4 ground wires such as illustrated in Figs. 6a, b, c, d. 
The calculations were made in accordance with the formulas in 
Table I, and the terms used are defined in Figs.* 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
The derivation of these formulas will be given as an appendix. 
The results of the calculations are shown in Table II. The calcu¬ 
lations were made for three conductors together (3 (f>) which 
method gives the average protective ratio, and for a single wire 
(1 <j>). For the single wire calculations the center wire was chosen. 
The protective ratio for induced potentials given in the tabular 
tion is analytical value and it should be remembered that the 
protective ratio actually obtained in practise is somewhat better. 
The protective ratio for a traveling wave is defined as a ratio ^ 
of the transmitted wave to the incident wave. 

In no ease is the voltage of a traveling wave reduced more than 
10 per cent. Hut for a case where a line with no ground wires 
has three or four ground wires added near the station the redue- 
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tion is nearly 10 per cent. If, as in the usual ease the line already 
has two wires and two more are added the traveling wave is 
reduced 2}^ per cent and the protection from induced strokes 
improved 25 per cent. In the laboratory tests to determine the 
protection of ground wires it was found that the reduction in 
voltage was considerably more than the calculated value but not 



Appendix 

It has been shown elsewhere^ that the total capacitance to 
ground in microfarads per mile of three wires in parallel is, 
approximately 


3C. 


0.03883 

A+2B 


For definition of A and B see Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4 Pig. 5 

Calculate the average image and dii'ect spacing of each ground wire to 
the line wh-es according to Fig. 2. Call the residts ifi, i ?2 etc., Si, S 2 , etc 
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wire to themselves is calculated ac- Sg *= ^<^^12 Sia Sh S^3 Sh Ssi 
cording to Fig. 1 


more than twice as much. If this same condition holds for 
traveling waves we might expect a reduction of 5 per cent in 
voltage when passing from a section of line with two ground wires 
to a section having four ground wires, or of 10 per cent when pass¬ 
ing from a section of line having one ground wire to a section 
having three ground wires. It appears from this that the use 
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of additional ground wires adjacent to the station cannot be 
justified on the basis of the voltage reduction occurring in travel¬ 
ing waves when passing the junction. Further study may, 
however, indicate that the use of these extra ground wires adj^ 
cent to the station is justifiable from the benefits derived through 
the reduction of direct hits and induced potentials. 
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In the same manner it can be shown that the inductance in 
millihenrys per mile of three parallel conductors against ground 
is, approximately 


Lz 


0.7411 

3 


(A + 2 B) 


1 , Arcing Grounds, J. £!. Olem, A. I. E. E, Tbans., Vol 49, July, 
1930, p. 987. 
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In this expression the inductance within the conductor material 
is neglected. 

The surge impedance is defined as 

^ I ^ 138.2 _ 

^ ~ \ C -3~ + 2 B) 

This expression assumes that the so called neutral plane is 
at a distance h below the conductor and makes no allowance for 
any voltage drop in the earth itself. This is the conventional 
method. I expect to submit a paper in the near future showing 
that there is an appreciable voltage drop occurring in the earth 
itself. The manner of dealing with additional ground wires is 
given in the references.^ 

The derivations of the protective ratios for induced strokes has 
been given previously. * 

A. O. Austin: Mr. Bewley has given a very fine mathematical 
treatment of the ground wire theory which at best is very com¬ 
plicated when refiected waves are taken into consideration. The 
application of the ground wire is becoming more complicated 
and it is hoped that Mr. Bewley may continue his analysis for 
other conditions. 

By studying the performance of transmission lines, I came to 
the conclusion some years ago that the ground wire was of very 
material benefit in reducing potentials on the transmission line 
in most cases. There were, however, some cases which indi¬ 
cated that the presence of the ground wire was anything but 
beneficial in dampening out transients. It is not difficult to 
make comparisons in which it could be shown that the tendency 
of the ground would be to lower the natural period and also to 
reduce the attenuation. 



Fig. 7 


It is believed that the ground wire should have three functions: 

1. Prevent direct hits to the conductor. 

2. Increase the effective capacitance of the conductor to 
ground thereby reducing the magnitude of the potential with the 
release of a bound charge. 

3. Dissipate the energy of the transient in the power 
conductor. 

Mr. Bewley has shown that ground resistance is not as serious 
as generally beheved. The lattice used for studying the ground 
^e is very ingemous and should be of material benefit in study- 
1 ^ a problem which is becoming more complicated with a control 
of the energy dissipating characteristics of the ground wire. 

Referring to Pig. 7, if we assume that the conductor has a 
trailing wave, a corresponding charge or wave will be induced 
m the ground. Outside of corona losses, the magnetic field set 
up 1^ the traveling wave will produce losses in the. ground or 
near y objects. In addition, the flow of the corresponding 
ch^ge in the ground wiU produce R losses. It is evident that 
n the resistance in the path of the induced current is zero that the 
I R losses will be zero. If the conductor had zero resistance as 
weU, wave could travel on indefinitely without attenuation. 

^ ground wire has been added. The magnitude of 
the charge on the conductor is reduced over that in Pig. 7 owing 
to the electrostatic capacitance of the ground wire. The travel¬ 
ing wave or charge induced in the ground is also reduced by an 
amount equi valent to that taken up by the ground wire. 

« J- E. Olem. A, I. B. E. Tbaws,, VoJ. 49, July 1930, 


In general the potential of the bound charge on the ground 
wire is considerably less than that on the conductor where 
the induced potential on the ground wire is not sufficient to 
cause corona, the presence of the ground wire will therefore re¬ 
duce the potential and corona loss on the power conductor. 
This results in less attenuation. The ground losses are also less. 
This is particularly true where the resistance of the ground wire 
is low and the traveling wave on the conductor positive. If the 
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traveling wave on the conductor is negative and the potential 
very high or the diameter of the ground wire small and near the 
power conductor, corona loss may be induced on the ground wire. 
In this case the ground wire may increase the attenuation. In 
general, however, it may be said that whether or not a ground 
wire increases or decreases the attenuation depends upon the 
magnitude of voltage, the size of the conductor and the polarity. 
The general effect, however, is to reduce the attenuation which 
tends to place a higher voltage on the station at a distance than 
where no ground wire is used. 

To obtain the advantage of the ground wire in reducing the 
potential through an increase in electrostatic absorption, and 
at the same time using it as a shook absorber or energy dissipator, 
has led to the sectionalized, or ground wire with controlled 
impedance, one form of which is shown in Pig. 9. This is the 
same as Pig. 8 except that the ground wire is sectionalized so 
that the bound charge opposite that in the power conductor is 
caused to flow either through the high footing resistance or across 
an impedance R S. 

In order to prevent loss in the footing resistance or in resistance 
which may be placed in the downleads, these resistances may be 
placed in series with a gap which will not discharge at normal 
voltage but which will discharge under a transient. Another 
method of reducing the loss at normal frequency is to shunt the 
resistance with a reactance which will have but little loss at 
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normal frequency. It is evident that the bound charge upon 
the ground wire under this condition is made to dissipate energy 
in the resistances or discharge gaps which may be very material. 
As the energy dissipated in the ground wire must come from the 
power conductor, this type of ground wire will dissipate the 
energy of the-traveling wave and greatly increase the attenuation. 

Considerable attention has been given to the . characteristics 
of the ground wire so as to make it dissipate the ener^ of the 
transient in the conductor and it would seem that this type of 
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ground wire may be used to advantage in many installations not 
only to dissipate the transient in the power conductor but to 
reduce the magnitude of current in the ground wire which may 
cause inductive interference under normal operating conditions. 
While this tends to complicate the study of the ground wire, it 
would seem that there can be little question as to the efiSciency 
of the method. 

A high tower footing resistance is not necessarily a disadvan¬ 
tage, as the traveling wave on the ground wire, due to the release 
of a bound charge, will tend to raise the potential of the tower 
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Fig. 11 

thereby reducing the potential across the insulator. This, of 
course, is not true in all cases but tends to offset the disadvantage 
of a high ground resistance. 

It would seem that a high footing resistance might not be 
detrimental providing the effective capacitance of the conductors 
to ground is not decreased. It would seem that increasing the 
effective electrostatic capacity between the conductor and 
ground is of greater benefit than the reduction in resistance in 
the tower footing. As the two generally go together, the benefits 
derived from a high capacitance f.o ground may be attributed to a 
low footing resistance. 

Pig. 10 supports the theory that the effect of the ground wire in 


producing attenuation depends upon the magnitude of voltage 
and polarity. Here it will be noted that the discharge occurs on 
the positive wave. In Pig. 11 it will be seen that the size of the 
conductor and potential is such that no discharge takes place. 
As pointed out, the loss affecting attenuation may take place 
either on the power conductor or the ground wire. Reflections 
which materially increase the potential may increase corona 
losses and atlenuation. 

To obtain the practical benefits of the ground wire it may be 
necessary to take into account the effect of ground resistance in 
raising the potential of the tower as well as the electrostatic 
absorbing capacitance of the ground wire. In addition it is very 
iniportant that the size of conductor and ground wire together 
with the polarity of the transient be given consideration in deter¬ 
mining attenuation. It is also necessary to give careful attention 
to the impedance of the ground wire where the ground wire is 
sectionalized and absorbing resistances are used. 

J. T. Lust^nan, Jr.: One of the most thorough contributions 
to our knowledge of the ground wire theory since Petersen’s 
paper appeared in the E. T. Z. of Jan. 1, 1914, is the paper 
presented by Mr. Bewley. A number of different values for the 
protection afforded by ground wires against lightning induced 
voltages, has been given to us by various investigators, some 
calculated and others measured in the field or laboratory. I am 
sure that many of us have wondered wherein lay the difference 
between these values, and which of them could be taken as cor¬ 
rect. Mr. Bewley has clearly pointed out the relations between 
the different methods used, and has shown them to be truly 
equivalent as far as ideal ground wires are concerned. This 
then allows us to use with assurance the old conventional method 
of calculation for static conditions. With a maximum tower foot¬ 
ing resistance value of 75 ohms given in Mr. Bewley’s paper, the 
tr^smission line designer should now be able to pre-determine 
with fair accuracy the induced voltage protection he can be 
expected to have under given ground wire arrangements. 

With respect to the curves of Pig. 13 some readers might be¬ 
come unduly alarmed at the high voltages reached between con¬ 
ductors and ground wire in midspain for a stroke to the ground 
wire there. However, I believe that Mr. Bewley merely intends 
the voltage represented to be that existing at the first instant, as 
he apparently does not take into account wave travel and reflect 
tions. Actually the volliage is considerably reduced after the 
waves have had a chance to travel to the tower grounds and to be 
reflected back at opposite polarities. The total time for a 1,000- 
ft. span would be of the order of a microsecond, and the voltage 
reduction would of course be greater, the lower the footing 
resistances. 

Bewley s Both M!r. Glem and Dr. LiUsignan have sug¬ 
gested that the 36-ft, elevation of the direct hit wire about the 
power conductors advocated in the paper is probably higher 
than necessary except in the case of the most severe lightning 
stroke. The figure corresponds to a 10,000,000-volt lightning 
stroke at midspan having a front not exceeding the length of 
the span, and the impulse flashover characteristic of a needle gap. 

If the front is longer than the length of the span, there is time 
for the reflections of opposite polarity from the towers to arrive 
at midspan and reduce the potential. The amount of this 
reduction is indicated by the lower curves marked (tower) of 
Pig. 13 in the paper. The potential difference between the line 
and ground wires drops from 9,250,000 volts down to 1,500,000 
volts at the first reflection, so the danger of side flashing is 
greatest during the interim preceding the first reflection. Since 
natural lightning waves having a. front of the order of One micro¬ 
second have been measured by cathode ray oscillograph stations, 
it seems reasonable to decide the elevation of the direct hit wire 
on the basis of the maximum lightning voltage and the one 
microsecond needle gap spark-over in air, and any lowering of 
that elevation must be accepted as a departure from 100 per cent 
protection. 
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A rational determination of the most economic elevation for 
the direct hit wire must depend upon the probability of 
occurrence of the most severe strokes. If the great majority of 
lightning strokes are below 5,000,000 volts and only an occasional 
one goes up to 10,000,000 volts, then there may be little justifica¬ 
tion for going to the expense of a high direct hit wire. In any 
event, to protect a line against a specified lightning voltage four 
conditions must be met: (1) The direct hit wire must be high 
enough to prevent side flashes from occurring, based on needle 
gap characteristics, before the reflections of opposite polarity 
have arrived. (2) It must be high enough to include the power 
conductors inside its protective wedge for the lowest clouds, 
(3) The insulator string must be long enough, based on its own 
characteristics, so that the potential difference at the tower 
between line and ground wires is not sufficient to cause a flash- 
over. (4) The clearance of the power conductors at the tower 
must be great enough, based on needle gap characteristic, to 
prevent a flashover. These requirements are best met by (a) 
low line conductors in horizontal plane, (b) short spans, (c) line 
following the valleys and depressions rather than the ridges; (d) 
low tower footing resistances. However, these ideals usually 
conflict with the dollars and cents point of view. 

Mr. Clem has given some interesting figures on the effect of 
introducing extra groxmd wires, showing that they give very 
little reduction of an incoming surge. His calculations agree 
with the statement under the section on Introduction of Extra 
Ground Wires and the simple calculation under Case III — 
Appendix I of the paper. In view of Mr. Clem’s contribution I 
am appending to this discussion the general solution for any 
number of conductors and any number of ground wires before 
and after the transition point where the extra ground wires are 
introduced. My solution does not agree analytically with the 
expressions given in Mr. Clem’s discussion, because no approxi¬ 
mations are involved in my general equation. While extra 
ground wires reduce an incoming surge by only a few per cent, 
yet that few per cent may prove sufficient so that one or two 
insulator disks can be removed; thereby conforming to the 
principle of coordination of system insulation without changing 
the factor of safety of the line insulation. In other words, a line 
section having extra ground wires and one or two less disks is 
no more liable to flashover than the fully insulated sections with¬ 
out extra ground wires. This advantage, coupled with the fact 
that the section next to the station is better protected against 
both induced and direct strokes may justify the extra ground 
wires. However, the above argument is worthless if the extra 
ground wire section is only a few thousand feet long. It must be 
long enough so that successive reflections will not have a chance 
to build the voltage up to values that would exist without extra 
ground wires; and this means that if extra ground wires are used 
at all that they should extend out from the station for five or six 


miles. This length also takes care of the requirement mentioned 
in the paper. 

The effect of ground wires on attenuation, discussed by Mr. 
Austin, has been studied experimentally by McEachron, Hem- 
street, and Rudge^ with artificial traveling waves, and their 
conclusions seem to fit in fairly well with those of Mr. Austin. 

The idea of increasing the dissipative effect of ground wires by 
including high resistances in the discharge path may operate to 
increase the attenuation, but delays and decreases the efficiency 
of the normal function of ground wires as protection against either 
induced or direct strokes. Mr. Austin’s suggestion that a high 
tower footing resistance is not necessarily a disadvantage is 
not tenable either from the point of view of the protection of 
station equipment from induced voltages, or of station and line 
insulation from direct strokes. Its sole advantage is in reducing 
the potential across the insulators for induced strokes. 

Appendix 

Let there be n line wires numbered from 1 to w inclusive. 
Then Equations (50) and (51) give for the junction where the 
extra ground wires are introduced 
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where the Y’s are the surge admittances on the incoming side of 
the junction, and the y’s are those on the extra ground wire 
side of the junction. The ground wires do not enter the equa¬ 
tions, except in so far as they change the surge admittances. 
Hereby the transmitted waves for any combinations of incident 
waves may be computed. 
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The Influence of Polarity on High-Voltage 

Discharges 

F. 0. McMILLANi and E. C. STARRY 

Member, A. I. B. B. Member. A. 1. E. B. 

Synopsis. experimerUal invesligalion of the influence of Results of 60-cycle and impulse tests on various types of gaps are 
^lanty on high-voltage discharges is reported in this paper. Par- given. It is shown that polarity has a- distinct effect upon the 
ticutar attention is given to those discharges used in high-voltage sparking voltages of aU types of gaps. Impulse measurements 
meiwurements. with grounded sphere-gaps are shown to be subject to serious error 

A tneory of the formation of Lichienberg figures is given together unless the polarity effects are taken into consideration. 
w<;t expenrnenM evidence upon which it is based. A polarity An explanation of the influence of polarity on spark-over is 
, tndicaior uiihztng visual Lichtenherg figures is described, propposed. 


Introduction 

IGH-VOLTAGE discharges in two principal forms 
are very extensively employed in the measure¬ 
ment of high electrical potentials. For a number 
of years spark gaps of different types have been in 
general use and recently extensive use has been made of 
photographic Lichtenherg figures in high-voltage 
studies. This paper covers a study of the characteristics 
of the discharges involved in spark gaps and Lichten- 
berg figures as affected by electrode polarity. 

At the present time the most important use of high- 
voltage discharges is perhaps in measuring gaps. The 
spherical-electrode .tsTJe is the most reliable and is the 
type generally employed for accurate work. Other 
varieties such as those emplo 3 dng points and hemi¬ 
spheres are also used. All types of measuring gaps have 
definite limitations and care must be exercised in their 
use. Throughout most of the useful range polarity has 
a very pronounced effect upon the performance of all 
gaps having dissimilar dielectric flux distribution about 
the two electrodes. The investigation reported in this 
paper has to do largely with the influence of polarity on 
the spark-over voltage of different tsrpes of gaps. The 
ionization phenomena involved in spark-over and in the 
formation of Lichtenherg figures were also studied. 

Lichtenherg figures recorded photographically are 
valuable in the study of high-voltage transients. The 
magnitude and character of the voltage wave can be 
determined with good approximation from the records 
obtained when certain limitations are recognized. The 
development of the theory of the formation of lichten- 
berg figures proposed in this paper led to the study of 
other forms of high-voltage discharges and the extension 
of the theory to explain the observed phenomena. 

A Theory op the Formation op Lichtenberg 

Figures 

The Lichtenberg figures in common use for voltage 

1. Reseaxoh Professor of Electrical Engineering, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

2. Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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measurements are formed on photographic filmg or 
plates by the action of the dielectric flux between a 
small recording electrode and a plane or large cylinder. 
The plane or cylinder is insulated with sufficient dielec¬ 
tric material to prevent breakdown at the highest useful 
voltage which is as a rule approximately thirty kilovolts 
maximum. The dielectric flux passing from the record¬ 
ing electrode through the air and solid dielectric to the 
plate electrode is refracted through a large angle at the 
junction of the air and solid dielectric resulting in a high- 
voltage gradient on the surface of the solid dielectric, 
and therefore at the location of the photographic emul¬ 
sion or recording medium. When the potential differ¬ 
ence between electrodes is increased to a certain value, 
the free electrons in the immediate vicinity of the 
recording electrode are accelerated to the critical veloc¬ 
ity required to produce ionization by collision in the 
atmosphere under the particular conditions of air 
density prevailing. These ionization phenomena in the 
atmosphere surroimding the recording electrode are 
a normal corona discharge and are easily visible in a 
darkened klydonograph or surge-voltage recorder. 
(See discussion of polarity indicator.) The recording of 
Lichtenberg figures photographically is due to at least 
two phenomena, the light radiation both visible and 
invisible resulting from the recombination of the ions 
associated with the ionization by collision and the 
electronic bombardment of the silver salts in the 
photographic film emulsion. 

The Negative Figure. The negative Lichtenberg 
figure is characterized by fine, straight-line striations 
projecting radially from the recording electrode, 
(Fig. lA). This figure is formed by the repelling 
action of the negatively charged recording electrode on 
the free electrons in the surrounding dielectric fidd 
and on those extracted from the electrode. These 
electrons are driven radially outward because of the 
shape of the electric field and bombard the air molecules 
at the surface of the film as well as the silver salts in the 
emulsion, producing ionization by collision. Other 
electrons thus produced also move outward under the 
influence of the electric field leaving the heavy and 
relatively immobile positive ions behind. The figure 
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increases in size in this manner until the positive-ion like the tributaries of a stream characterize the posi- 
space charge reaches a value large enough to reduce tive lichtenberg figures, especially those formed by 
the negative field of the electrode below the ionizing impulse voltages of comparatively short duration, 
pot^tial at the edge of the figure. This condition of (Fig. 1a.) This figure is formed by the attraction of 
equilibrium will be reached quite quickly, resulting the free electrons in the field of the positively charged 
in a comparatively small figure, because the free elec- electrode. The electrons move radially inward toward 
trons are swept out of the field, reducing the loss of the positive recording electrode bombarding the air 
positive ions by re-combination to a relatively small molecules at the surface of the film and the silver salts 
number and because the space position of the positive on the photographic surface producing ionization by 
ions formed is such that a comparatively small space collision. As the electrons are swept from the field a 
charge will neutralize, at the outer border of the figure, positive space charge, composed of the relatively immo- 
the effect of a large negative electrode potential. bile positive ions produced by ionization by collision, is 


A 


m 


♦ ♦ 
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Fig. 1—Lichtbnbeeg Figures 

A. 14.5 kv. unidirectional impulse 

B. 14.5 kv. quickly forced to 0 

O. 14.5 kv. quickly reversed to 7.25 kv. 

D. 14.5 kv. quickly reversed to 14.6 kv. 

E, 1^.6 kv. quickly reversed to 21.8 kv. 

When th6 electrode potential is decreased the mass of 
electrons forming a negative space charge at the outer 
border of the figure is released and drawn back toward 
the electrode by the positive ions, usually forming a very 
snaall positive figure superimposed on the original neg¬ 
ative. (Fig. lA.) The higher the rate of removal of 
potential on the electrode, the more pronounced this 
effect becomes. (Fig, 1b.) 

The Positive Figure. Coarse striations that branch 
repeatedly at acute angles witii the main striation much 


left. This space charge is positive and adds its field 
to the positive field of the recording electrode causing 
the figure to grow outward. This growth of the 
figure continues until the positive voltage gradient at 
the edge of the figure, due to the combined effect of the 
potential on the electrode and the positive space charge, 
is less than the ionizing gradient. The positive 
figure is therefore always larger than the negative 
figure for a given voltage because the positive space 
charge subtracts from the field of the negative elec¬ 
trode and adds to the field of the positive electrode. 

The branches of the positive striations are probably a 
secondary phenomena caused by the combined action 
of the electrode field and the space charge located at the 
main body of the striation. Electrons located in the 
space between striations will then have two forces 
acting on them, one roughly at right angles to the main 
striation and one radial with respect to the electrode, 
therefore they will move toward the electrode along the 
resultant of these two forces. The action of these forces 
will cause them to flow into the main striation at an 
acute angle if they start at suflicient distance from the 
main electrode to allow the-previously formed positive 
space charge to produce sufficient deviation from the 
radial path. 

As in the case of the negative figure, the positive- 
figure space charge also forms a small figure, of negative 
polarity, when the electrode potential is suddenly re¬ 
moved, but in a different manner. The positive space 
charge holds the area surrounding the electrode at a 
positive potential while the electrode voltage drops 
below the space value causing the electrode to become 
negative with respect to the space and hence electrons 
flow out along the striations superimposing a gr»giT 
negative figure on the positive. (Figs. 1a and B.) 

Investigation of I^kteriberg-Figure Space Charges. 
To definitely establish the existence of a persistent 
space charge during and immediately after the forma¬ 
tion of Lichtenberg figures a circuit was devised for 
quickly reversing the potential during the formation of 
the figures. This circuit and the type of wave pro¬ 
duced are shown in Fig. 2. It will be observed that by 
adjusting the water-tube resistances Rj, R^ and R^ and 
spha-e-gaps Gi and Gt the magnitude of the initial 
■potential and the amount of reversal applied to the 
klydonograph can .be readily controlled. A series 
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of four Lichtenberg figures taken with this circuit is 
shown in Pig. 1, parts B to E, inclusive. The voltages 
used ranged from 14.5 kv. maximum, quickly forced to 
zero, to 14.5 kv. quickly reversed to 21.8 kv. 

In all of the Lichtenberg-figure records the initial 
negative figure was formed on the left, the initial posi¬ 
tive figure on the right and figures of the reverse polarity 
were superimposed on these. Therefore all of the posi¬ 
tive figures on the left are superimposed on negative 
figures and all of the negative figures on the right are 
superimposed on positive figures. All of the super¬ 
imposed figures show a very definite change due to the 
space charge formed by the original figure. For values 
of reversed potential up to 50 per cent, the superim¬ 
posed positive figures are entirely confined to the area 
ionized, by the previous negative figure. For values of 
reversed potential of 50 per cent and greater the positive 
ionization breaks over the boundary of the previous 
negative figure. The negative figures superimposed on 
the positive grow progressively larger as the reversed 
potential is increased and follow the ionized paths pre¬ 
viously formed by the positive striations. Both the 



Pia. 2 —Circuit fob Quioelt RBVDBsiNa the Impulse 
Potential Durinq the Formation or Lichtenberg 
Figures 


positive and negative figures are altered in size and 
character by previous ionization. The positive figures 
are reduced in size until well beyond the boimdary of 
the previous ionization. The negative figures are very 
much larger than normal. 

The Influence of Polarity on Spark-Over 
Phenomena 

Polarity Indicator. The determination of instan¬ 
taneous polarity in high-voltage circuits has heretofore 
involved the use of the Duddell tjqje of oscillograph 
for low-frequraicy studies and the Dufour cathode-ray 
oscillograph or the klydonograph for impulse voltage 
investigations. AH of these methods depend upon 
photographically recording the phenomena. These 
photographic methods are very accurate and reliable 
but because of the time and expense involved, limit most 
investigations to a comparatively few observations. 
When this investigation of the influence of polarity 
on high-voltage discharges was started in 1929, it was 
found that photographic methods for determining the 
polarity of flashover were so time consuming that it 
was not practical to continue the study by that method. 
A very much faster means was needed that would be 


equally reliable. It seemed reasonable to expect that 
Lichtenberg figures could be made visible by the use 
of some flor^ent screen in the place of the photo¬ 
graphic film and some work was done to investigate this 
possibility. It was found that with a properly con¬ 
structed instrument the characteristic Lichtenberg 
figures produced by transients lasting only a few micro¬ 
seconds were easily visible from the ionization of the air 
surrounding the electrodes without the aid of any 
florescent material. This instrument is shown in Fig. 3. 



Pig. 3—^Polarity Indicator 


The polarity indicator consists essentially of two 
pairs of oppositely connected electrodes enclosed in a 
light-proof viewing hood. Both the positive and nega¬ 
tive Lichtenberg figures are seen simultaneously by the 
observer and hence the polarity of the discharge is 
definitely established. The observer is therefore able 
to make polarity determinations in very rapid succes¬ 
sion and a large number of observations can be made in 
a short time. Each of the curves in this paper was 
determined from a thousand or more individual spark- 
aver observations and the tiipe element was of conader- 
oble importance. 

For polarity determinations during 60-cycle tests the 
instrument was connected as shown in Fig. 4. The 



Fig. 4—Circuit for Determining the Polarity op Initial 
A-C. Spark-Over 


capacitance C of the high-voltage circuit is charged by 
the alternating potential and at the instant the test gap 
breaks down, is discharged through the resistance R. 
This sudden impulse current through the polarity- 
indicator resistance R impresses a high voltage on the 
indicator. The impulse voltage has the same polarity 
as the 60-cycle voltage at the instant the gap, sparks 
over and is much larger than the voltage that follows 
due to the dynamic current. 

During the impulse tests the polarity indicator was 
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connected as shown in Fig. 6. In this case it is not pos¬ 
sible to employ a resistance in series with the test gap 
because the high charging current would produce a 
voltage drop that would affect the gap spark-over. 
To avoid this difficulty, the polarity indicator was con¬ 
nected across a portion of the charging resistance 1?*. 
With this connection the instrument has impressed on it 
an impulse voltage having the same polarity as the 
generator output. The normal 60-cycle charging 
current in does not ordinarily produce a visible 



Fia. 5—750,000 -Volt Impulse Gbnebator 


figure and in all cases it is very much smaller than the 
impulse figure. 

Impuke Generator. The impulse generator used in 
the tests described in this paper is shown in Pig. 5. 
The circuit diagram is given in Fig. 6. The three 
condensers, Ci,Ci, and Ca are charged in parallel through 
the graded resistances Ri, Ri, R^, R^, and R^ by means 
of a high-voltage transformer. At the instant the volt¬ 
age on Cl reaches the spark-over value of the 25-centi¬ 
meter gap Gi, the circuit is effectively closed at that 
point and Ci and Ca are coimected in series. The gap 
Gi, which is set for a slightly higher voltage than Gi, 
then sparks over and connects Ca in series with C\ and 
' Ca. Gap Ga, which is set for a slightly higher voltage 
than Gi, then sparks over allowing the condensers to dis¬ 
charge through the water-tube resistor Ra. The volt¬ 
age drop across is impulsive in character and is 
applied to the test gap. The charging resistors Ri, 
Ri, Ra, Ri, and Ra are of sufficiently high resistance, 
relative to Re, to have little effect upon the discharge. 
If the spacing of the initiating gap Gi does not exceed 
approximately 8.6 cm., both positive and negative im¬ 
pulses are obtained.. However, as the spacing is in¬ 
creased up to that point when a large total number is 
laken the ratio of negative to positive impulses, becomes 
increasingly greater. This follows tiie characteristic 
shown in Figs. 12 and 13, i. e., the positive and negative 


spark-over voltages are not sufficimitly different up to 
approximately 8.5 cm. to cause the 60-cycle spark- 
overs to be all of one polarity. 

In the impulse tests described in this paper the initi¬ 
ating gap Gi was never spaced greater than 8.5 cm. and 
hence a number of both positive and negative discharges 
are obtained from each series of impulses. Further¬ 
more, since the positive and negative spark-overvoltages 
for the 25-cm. initiating gap are essentially the same up 
to 8.5 cm., the positive and negative impulse voltages 
are practically identical in magnitude. 

Point-to-Plam Gap. The 60-cycle spark-over of the 
poin^to-plane type of gap at all spacings, with the 
possible exception of very short distances, occurs only 
when the point is positive with respect to the plane. 
The spark-over voltage at a given spacing is the lowest 
of all gaps with the exception of the point to concave- 
surface types. On continuousvoltagesatrelatively close 
spacings the negative spark-over voltage is approxi- 
naately twice the positive and at longer spacings this 
difference becomes much greater. The continuous- 
voltage sparking potential of the point-to-plane gap is 
less when the point is positive and much greater when 
the point is negative than the d-c. needle-gap spark- 
over voltage for the same spacing. 

Pin-Type Insulators. Tests on high-voltage pin- 
t3T)e insulators of conventional design show that 60- 
cycle fiash-over occurs only on the half of the voltage 
wave during which the conductor is positive. 

This phenomenon is due to the fact that a much 
higher voltage gradient exists at the conductor than at 
the pin and intense local ionization at the conductor 
and tie wire precedes flash-over. 

Impulse tests show that pin type insulators flash over 
at lower voltages when subjected to positive surges on 
the line than when subjected to negative surges, (Table 
1). For the impulse-generator wave used in these tests 



Fig. 6—Impulse Generator Cibcitit 


the positive spark-over voltage of a 66-kv. pin-type 
insulator was 376 kv. maximum and the negative was 
427 kv, maximum. The positive impulse ratio was 
1,36 and the negative 1.55. This variation is quite 
large and shows that the insulation strength of trans¬ 
mission lines insulated with pin-type insulators is quite 
different for impulse voltages of opposite polarities. 
These tests further show that values of impulse flash- 
over voltage and impulse ration should be defined not 
only by the voltage wave form used but also by the 
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polarity of the wave when the voltage gradient is very 
much higher at one electrode than at the other. 

Sphere to Plane. Spark-over tests at 60 cycles were 
made on a 6.25 cm. sphere-to-plane gap at various 
spacings up to and including 20 cm. using the polarity 
indicator. 

The tests revealed some very interesting and unex¬ 
pected spark-over characteristics. These data are given 
in Table II, and shown graphically in Fig. 7. For 
sparking distances between 0.5 cm. and 3.0 cm. this 
gap alwa 3 re sparks over on the half cycle of the voltage 
wave which makes the sphere negative with respect to 
the plane and never sparks over when it is positive. 
For sparking distances between 3.0 and 7.0 cm., the 
gap may spark over when the sphere is either positive or 
negative with respect to the plane. In general, near the 
3.0-cm! spacing the negative sparkovers predominate. 
However, the data and curve show a peculiar irregular- 


TABLB 1 

IMPULSE PLASH-OVER DATA POR PIN TYPE INSULATORS 
Standard Mounting 


Insulator 

1 Positive 

Negative 


Nominal 
rating 
kv. r. m* s. 

1 i 

Maximum 
kv. max. 

Minimum 
kv. max. 

|i 

•55 

Impulse 

ratio 

Maximum 
kv. max. 

Minimum 
kv. max. 

Average 
kv. max. 

Impulse 

ratio 

45 

66 

202 

276 

278 

406 

227 

346 

253 

376 

1.25 

1.36 

354 

435 

264 

419 

309 

427 

1.53 

1.55 


Note: Sixty-cycle flash-over on above insulators occurs only when 
line is positive. 

Barometric pressure 755.5 mm. 

Temperature, degrees centigrade 
Dry bulb 23.2 
Wet bulb 16.3 


been drawn. However, the experimental points have 
been checked repeatedly and found to be as indicated. 
It is therefore probable that the true curve will be 
found to pass through these points when more com¬ 
pletely explored. 

Since the impulse generator used gives both positive 
and negative output waves, depending upon the polar¬ 
ity of the initiating gap at the instant of spark-over, it 
was necessary to devise a special experimental procedure 
for determining the impulse data. The impulse genera¬ 
tor was adjusted to deliver a definite voltage. The 


TABLE II 

SIXTY-OYOLB SPARK-OVER DATA POR A 6.25-OENTIMBTEB 
SPHERE TO A PLANE 


Sparking distance 
in centimeters 

Kilovolts 

maximum 

Per cent of spark-overs 

Positive 

Negative 

0.60 

12.9 

0 

100 

1.00 

24.7 

0 

100 

1.60 

35.9 

0 

100 

2.00 

43.9 

0 

100 

3.00 

64.6 

0 

100 

4.00 

75.2 

3 

97 

4.25 

77.3 

19 

81 

4.50 

79,3 

54 

46 

^.76 

81.2 

55 

45 

5.00 

83.0 

18 

82 

5.25 

84.7' 

25 

76 

5.50 

86.4 

54 

46 

5.75 

87,8 

73 

27 

6.00 

89.2 

94 

6 

6.60 

91.9 

98 

2 

7.00 

95.6 

100 

0 

8.00 

99.0 

100 

0 

10.0 

106 

100 

0 

15.0 

117 

100 

0 

20.0 

127 

100 

0 


Barometric pressure 755.6 mm. 
Temperature, degrees centigrade 
Dry bulb 22.0 
Wet bulb 15.5 


ity in the polarity distribution of spark-over at sparking 
distances between 4.0 and 5.0 cm. This irregularity 
when first observed, was thought to be due to chance 
erratic distribution of spark-overs and it was believed 
that if sufficient observations were taken, the curve 
would prove to be a smooth transition from negative to 
positive spark-overs as the spacing was increased. To 
check this portion of the spark-over polarity-distribu¬ 
tion curve, 1320 individual spark-over observations 
were made for sparking distances between 4.0 and 6.5 
cm. inclusive. This large number of observations 
checked the original data showing the irregularity in 
the curve actually exists. 

Impxilse tests were made on the 6.25 cm. sphere-to- 
plane gap over the same range of spacings covered by 
the 60-cycle tests. The data for these tests are given in 
Table III and are shown graphically by Fig. 8. The 
impulse tests confirm the 60-cycle tests by showing the 
spark-over voltage to be lower when the sphere is 
negative up to approximately 6.25 cm. For spacings 
greatOT than 6.26 cm., the positive spark-over occurs at 
a lower voltage-than the negative. It will be noted that 
for voltages above 166 kv. smooth, average curves have 



SPARKING DISTANCE IN CENTIMETERS 


Fig. 7— Polakity Distribution op 60-Cycle Spark-Overs 
FOR A 6.25-Obntimbtbr Sphere to a Plane 

sparking distance of the experimental gap was increased 
until one impulse in ten of a given polarity failed to 
spark over. This spacing was tenhed the minimum gap 
for that polarity spark-over. The gap was then in¬ 
creased until only one impulse in ten of the chosen 
polarity caused spark-over. This setting was termed 
the maYiTmim sparking distance. These two limits 
represented the spread of the spark-overs at a fixed 
voltage for the given polarity and their average was 
taken as the true sparking distance for that voltage and 
polarity. The mean thus obtained is not the exact 
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spacing corresponding to the mean voltage, due to the 
curvature of the spark-over curves, but because of the 
small differences between maximum and minitrmm the 
error is very small. The same procediu^ was followed 
for both the positive and negative polarities. 

Grounded Sphere-Gaps 

2.5i.-cm. Spheres. Tests were made on a 2.54-cm. 
sphffl*e-gap over a range of spacings varying from 0.38 


TABLE in 

IMPULSE SPARK-OVER DATA POR A 6.26-OBNTIMETBR 
SPHERE TO A PLANE 


Maximum 

impulse 

voltage 

kilovolts 


Sparking distance in centimeters 


Positive 


Maximum Minimum Average 


Negative 


MaximumrMiuimum 


Average 


50,9 

96.4 

110 

121 

129 

155 

180 

216 

241 


1.70 
4.75 
6.59 
9,14 
11.2 
14.0 
15.S 

10.4 

20.5 


1.40 

3.00 

4.52 

6.53 
9.10 

12.6 

13.5 

17.8 

19.2 


1.55 
3.88 

5.56 
7.84 

io.i 

13.3 

14.7 

18.6 

19.9 


2.03 

4.75 

6.59 

7.00 

7.10 

9.80 

11.0 

14.9 

17.2 


1.31 

4.60 

5.53 

6.06 

6.44 

8.25 

9.12 

13.0 

14.7 


1.67 

4.68 
6.06 
6.53 
6.77 
9.03 

10.1 

13.9 

16.0 


Barometric pressure 759.4 mm. 
Temperature, degrees centigrade 
Dry bulb 23.0 
Wet bulb 16.0 
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SR^RKING DISTANCE IN CENTIMETERS 

Fig. 8—6.25-Centimeter Sphbre-to-Planb Impulse Spark- 

Over 

cm. to 6.35 can. to determine the spark-over polarity 
distribution at 60 cycles. The results of these t^ts 
are given in Table IV and in Fig. 9. The polarity of 
spark-over is fairly uniformly divided between the two 
polarities for sparking distances between 0.38 cm. and 
2.0 cm. From 2.2 cm. to 3.2 cm. the spark-overs all 
occur when the upper sphere is negative. Between 3.2 
and 3.8 cm. there is a very rapid transition from all 
negative to all positive spark-overs. For all spacings 
mvestigated above 3.8 cm. the spark-overs were all 
positive. 

6.25-cm. Spheres. Spark-over tests at 60 cycles were 
made on a 6.25-em. sphere-gap spaced from 0.5 to 12.6 
cm. The data are given in Table V and Fig. 10. 
tween 0.5 and 1.6 cm., approximately 10 per cent of the 
spark-overs were positive. There is a very rapid change 
m the percentages of positive spark-overs between 1.5 


and 3 cm. reaching a maximum of 76 per cent positive 
at 2.25 cm. This characteristic was carefully checked 
and definitely established as shown. It will be noted 
that a similar characteristic existed in the case of the 
2.54-cm. sphere-gap. This feature does not mean that 
there is any great difference between the positive and 
negative spark-over voltages in this region because in 
order to obtain spark-overa of both polarities the volt¬ 
ages must he practically identical. Between 3.0 and 
9.0-cm. spacing no positive spark-overs could be ob¬ 
tained. A rapid transition from 100 per cent negative 
to 100 per cent positive occurs between 9.0 and 11.0 
cm. Above 11.0 cm. all spark-overs obtained were 


TABLE IT 

SIXTY-CYCLE SPARK-OVER DATA FOR A 2.64-CIil N^TIM ETER 
SPHERE-GAP 


Lower Sphere Grounded 


Sparking distance 
in centimeters 

Kilovolts 

maximum 

Per cent of spark-overs 

Positive 

Negative 

0.381 

13.4 

32 

68 

0.635 

20.4 

30 

70 

0.952 

29.0 

10 

90 

1.27 

37.9 

58 

42 

1.59 

4’6.3 

56 

44 

1.91 

51.2 

39 

61 

2.22 

55.4 

0 

300 

2.64 

59.1 

0 

100 

3.18 

65.0 

0 

100 

3.49 

67.4 

60 

40 

3.81 

69.8 

100 

0 

4.46 

73.1 

100 

0 

5.08 

76.0 

100 

0 

6.35 

79.9 

100 

0, 


Grounded sphere 20.3 centimeters above ground and fixed in position 
Barometric pressure 759.4 mm. 

Temperature, degrees centigrade 
Dry bulb 22.9 
Wet bulb 16.0 



SPARKING DISTANCE IN CENTIMETPRS 

Pig. 9—Polarity Distribution of 60-Cyclb Spark-Overs 
FOR A 2.54rC entimeter Sphere-Gap 

Lower sphere grounded 


positive. In portions of the regions where the spark- 
overs are all of one polarity, or the other, it is probable 
that a considerable difference exists between the posi¬ 
tive and negative spark-over voltages. The impulse 
tests lend support to this deduction. 

. Impulse tests on the 6.25-cm. sphere-gap gave the 
results shown in Table VI and Fig. 11. Up to 1.75-cm 
spacing the spark-overs for both polarities occur at 
practically the same voltages. Between 1.75 and 8.4 
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cm. spark-over occurs at a lower voltage when the upper 
sphere is negative than when positive. The percentage 
difference is maximum at 4.0-cm. spacing at which point 
the positive voltage is 11.5 per cent greater than the 
negative. At 8.4 cm. the positive and negative become 
equal and from this spacing to the upper limit of the 
tests the positive spark-over voltage becomes rapidly 

TABLE V 

SIXTY-OVOLE SPARK-OVER DATA FOR A 6.2.5-CBNTIMETER 
SPHERE-GAP 


Lower Sphere Groiinded 


Sparking distance 
in centimeters 

Kilovolts 

maximum 

Per cent of spark-overs 

Positive 

Negative 

0.60 

16.8 

16 

84 

1.00 

31.7 

8 

92 

1.50 

45.6 

8 

92 

1.75 

52.3 

32 

68 

2.00 

58.3 

52 

48 

2.25 

64.9 

76 

24 

2.35 

66.2 

40 

60 

2.60 

69.4 

12 

88 

3.00 

79.2 

0 

100 

4.00 

03.5 

0 

100 

5.00 

103 

0 

100 

6.00 

111 

0 

100 

6.25 

113 

0 

100 

7.00 

117 

0 

■ 100 

8.00 

123 

0 

100 

9.00 

127 

0 

100 

9.50 

130 

32 

68 

10.0 

132 

92 

8 

11,0 

136 

100 

0 

12.0 

139 . 

100 

0 

12.5 

141 

100 

0 


Grounded sphei^o 22.4 centimeters above ground and fixed in position 
Barometric prassure 7/59.9 mm. 

Temperature, degrees contigi^ado 
Dry bulb 20.9 
Wot bulb 14.2 


obtained between 1.0 and 8.0-cm. spacing. At 9.0 and 
10.0 cm. no positive spark-overs were obtained. 

Impulse spark-over data were taken on the 25-cm. 
gap up to 38.0 cm. spacing. These data are given in 
Table VIII and in Figs. 13 and 14. It will be noted in 
Table VIII that as was found in the case of the 6.25-cm. 
sphere-gap, the average negative spark-over data con¬ 
forms with the A. I. E. E. standard over the recom¬ 
mended range of sparking distances. The positive 
curve coincides with the negative up to approximately 
5 cm. Prom this point the percentage difference 
becomes increasingly higher up to 25 cm., at which 
spacing it is a maximum and the positive spark-over 
voltage is 35 per cent greater than the negative. 

Due to the construction of the sph^e-gap frame it was 

TABLE VI 

IMPULSE SPARK-OVBE DATA FOR A e.S.VOENTIMETBR 
SPHERE-GAP 
Lower Sphere Grounded 


Sparking distance in centimeters 


Maximum 

impulse 

voltage 

kilovolts 

Positive 

Negative 

A.r.E.E. 

Standard 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Average 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Average 

51.9 

1.78 

1.70 

1.74 

1.80 

1,65 

1.73 

1.73 

71.6 

2.43 

2.35 

2.39 

2.70 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

100 

3.80 

3.60 

3.70 

4.70 

4.50 

4.60 

4.60 

113 

4.70 

4.60 

4.65 

6.10 

5.80 

6.95 

6.27 

129 

9.25 

5.50 

7.38 

9.25 

7,00 

8.13 


146 

13.3 

10.0 

11.7 

9.50 

7.75 

8.63 



Grounded sphere 22.4 centimeters above ground and fixed in position 
Barometric pressure 769.4 mm. 

Temperature, degrees centigrade 
Dry bulb 23.0 
Wet bulb 160. 



SHAKING DISTANCE IN CENTIMETERS 


Fig. 10—Polarity Distribution op GO-Cyclb Spark-Ovbrb 
FOR A 6.25-Centimbti3R Sphere-gap 

Lower sphere grounded 

less than the negative, ti is interesting to note that the 
negative spark-over curve follows the A. I. E. E. 
standard sphere-gap data throughout the recommended 
range, (Table VI). 

25-cm. S'pheres. Table VII and Fig. 12 give the 
results of 60-cycle tests on a 25-cm. gap. These tests 
were limited to a maximum spacing of 10 cm. because 
the upper limit of the available transformer voltage 
was 236 kv. maximum. Both positive and negative 
spark-overs, with the negative predominating, were 



Fig. 11—6.25-Cm. Sphere-Gap Impulsi^ Spark-Over 
L ower sphere groimded 


not possible to extend these curves above 40-cm. 
spacing. However, from the trend of the experimental 
data at the highest spacings, there is reason to believe 
that the positive and negative curves cross at some 
spacing not much greater than 40 cm. This extension 
would make the complete 25-cm. characteristic curves 
similar to the 6.25-cm. curves shown in Fig. 11. The 
positive curve was not carried to the 40-cm. spacing 
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because the increased voltage would have necessitated 
operating the impulse-generator initiating gap at 
spacings in excess of those for which a satisfactory num¬ 
ber of positive discharges could be obtained. 

The wave form of the impulse voltage impressed upon 
the test gap probably has a pronounced effect upon the 
spread of the positive and negative spark-over curves. 
However, it is believed that the wave form of the 
impulse generator used in this investigation is quite 
similar to that of the impulse generators used in other 
laboratories. Calculation shows that the voltage wave 
rises to a maximiun very abruptly and then decreases to 


TABLE VII 

SIXTY-CYOLE SPARK-OVER DATA POR A 26-OBNTIMETER 
SPHERIS-OAP 


Lower Sphere Grounded 


Sparking distance 
in centimeters 

Kilovolts 

Tna.y1rm|Tn 

Per cent of spark-overs 

Positive 

Negative 

1.00 

30.8 

32.0 

68.0 

2.00 

59.3 

32.0 

68.0 

3.00 

85.6 

12.0 

88.0 

4.00 

110 

8.0 

92.0 

5.00 

132 

16.0 

84.0 

6.00 

155 

16.0 

84.0 

7.00 

176 

16.0 

84.0 

8.00 

197 

4.0 

96.0 

9.00 

216 

0.0 

100 

10.0 

235 

0.0 

100 


Ungrounded sphere 118 centimeters above ground and fixed in position 
Barometric pressure 759.4 mm. 

Temperature^ degrees centigrade 
Dry b\ilb 22.9 
Wet bulb 16.0 



SR^RKING DISTANCE IN CENTIMETERS 


Fia. 12— POLAEITT Distkibvtion op 60-Ctclb Spaek-Ovekb 
POR A 25-Cm. Sphbbb-Q-ap 

Lower sphere grounded 
(Incomplete) 


half value in approximately 6 microseconds. The 
impulse ratio obtained on a 26-cm. needle-gap was 1.78 
positive and 1.78 negative and on a 66-kv. pin-type 
insulator was 1.36 positive and 1.65 negative. 


possibly extremely short sparking distances. When 
the point is positive, free electrons in the surrounding 
space are attracted toward the electrode and acceler¬ 
ated to the ionizing velocity in the region where the 
potential gradient is sufficiently great. These electrons 
and those liberated by ionization, except those lost by 


TABLE VIII 

IMPULSE SPARK-OVER DATA POR A 25-CENTIMETBB 
SPHERE-GAP 
Lower Sphere Groimded 


Sparking distance in centimeters 


Maximum 

impulse 

voltage 

kilovolts 

Positive 

Negative 

A.I.E.E. 

Standard 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Average 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini- 

mmn 

Average 

127 

5.50 

4.50 

5.00 

6.76 



4.75 

224 

8.75 

8.25 

8.50 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.45 

326 

13.0 

12.0 

12.6 

16.6 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

377 

15.3 

14.3 

14.8 

24.5 

22.0 

23.3 

22.2 

414 

19.0 

16.5 

17.3 

32.0 

25.0 

28.5 


445 

21.0 

16.8 

18.9 

37.0 

32.0 

34.5 


469 

22.0 

17.0 

19.6 

40.0 

36.0 

38.0 


542 

30.6 

21.5 

26.0 






Ungrounded sphere 118 centimeters above ground and fixed in position 
Barometric pressure 759.1 mm. 

Temperature, degrees centigrade 
Dry bulb 21.4 
Wet bulb 15.3 



Fig. 13—26-Cm. Sphere-Gap Impulse Spark-Over 
Lower sphere grounded 
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Pig. 14r-25-CBNTiMBTEB Sphbee-Gap Impulse Spabk-Ovbb 
L ower sphere grounded 


An Explanation op the Polarity Eppbct in 
Spark-Ovbr 

The dielectric-flux concentration in the point-to- 
plane gap is m^y times greater at the point than on the 
plane. The high-voltage gradient at the point causes 
local ionization preceding spark-over for all except 


recombination, are absorbed by the electrode. The 
relatively immobile positive ions resulting from this 
ionization form a space charge surrounding the point. 
This space charge adds to the electrode potential and 
extends the critical ionizing gradient to a greater dis¬ 
tance. In this manner the ionization is DrocrGsaivAlv 
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extended outward from the point until the gradient at 
the outer boimdary of the ionized region falls below the 
critical value or, if the electrode potential is sufficiently 
high, complete spark-over is established. When the 
point is negative, free electrons in the surrounding space, 
together with those extracted from the electrode, are 
repelled outward at high velocity producing ionization 
by collision in the region which is above the critical 
gradient. A positive and a negative space charge are 
thus formed. The field of the positive space charge 
opposes the field from the electrode which it surrounds 
and tends to reduce the resultant flux in the area beyond 
this space charge. Some of the repelled electrons do not 
migrate entirely across the gap and are held by the posi¬ 
tive space charge at the outer boundary of the ionized 
region. The decrease in flux reduces the distance to 
which the ionizing gradient extends from the electrode 
and hence increases the potential necessary to cause 
complete spark-over. Positive spark-over therefore 
occurs at much lower voltages than negative for a given 
electrode spacing. The above phenomena apply in 
gen^til to all gaps in which ionization occurs at poten¬ 
tials lower than spark-over and in which this ionization 
is more intense at one electrode than the other. This 
condition also obtains in sphere-to-plane gaps and 
groimded sphere-to-sphere gaps at wide spacings and in 
practically all forms of high-voltage transmission-line 
insulation. 

When a sphere-gap has a voltage impressed upon it, 
the positive sphere attracts the free electrons in the sur¬ 
rounding space and when the potential is increased to 
the proper value accelerates them to the ionizing veloc¬ 
ity. The free electrons and those liberated by collision, 
except the ones lost by recombination, are conducted 
away by the sphere leaving a relatively immobile posi¬ 
tive space charge in the surrounding ionized space. 
This space charge adds to the positive-sphere potential 
and extends the critical ionizing potential gradient, as 
well as the effective radius of the sphere. The negative 
sphere repels the free electrons in the STurounding space 
and when the critical voltage gradient is reached pro¬ 
duces ionization by collision adjacent to the negative 
electrode. This action results in the formation of 
both a positive and a negative space charge. The 
positive space charge is composed of the relatively im¬ 
mobile positive ions left close to the sphere. Part of 
the electrons expelled from this region are carried 
entirely across the gap and the remainder, forming the 
major part of the negative space charge, are bound near 
the outer edge of the positive space charge. 

At close sparking distances this negative space charge 
is attracted by the positive sphere and carried away 
leaving the negative-electrode positive space charge 
in the combined field of three charges. These charges 
are the potential on the positive sphere, the positive 
space charge of the positive sphere and the potential 
on the negative sphere. This resultant field forces 
the negative-i^here positive space charge back on the 


negative elecfrode producing heavy ionization and ex¬ 
tracting large numbers of electrons resulting in local 
breakdown and removal of the positive space charge in 
the immediate vicinity (Pig. 15B and D, Fig. 17 b and C, 
Fig. 18). The conducting streamer thus formed extends 
the negative-sphere potential beyond the positive space 
charge and the breakdown progresses to the positive 
sphere. At these close spacings the dielectric flux 
distribution in the sphere-gap between sparking sur¬ 
faces is practically unaffected by usual ground proxim¬ 
ity. Because of this symmetrical flux distribution on 
the spheres, spark-over takes place from either the 
grounded or ungrounded sphere at practically tiie same 



■I 

A. 

19.8 Kv. 

B. 

19.8 Kv. 


w. 


I 





C. 

28.6 Kv. 

D. 

28.6 Kv. 


Fig. 15—Lichtenberg Figures of Sphere-Gap Field 
Slightly Below Spark-Over Voltage, Lower Sphere 
Grounded 

A. upper sphere positive, diameter spacing 

B, Upper sphere negative, diameter spacing 

O. Upper sphere positive. 1 y% diameter spacing 

D. Upper sphere negative, 1K diameter spacing 

voltage and there is no appreciable polarity effect. 
Figs. 9, IQv 11,12, and 13. 

For sphere spacings greater than - approximately 
1.6 y/U the influence of groxmd on the flux distribution 
causes higher voltage gradients to exist on tiie un¬ 
grounded sphere than exist on the grounded sphere at 
the sparking surfaces. Therefore ionization starts at a 
lower voltage on the ungrounded sphere. As shown 
above when the field is S3mimetrical local breakdown 
occurs at the surface of the negative sphere at lower 
voltage than at the surface of the positive sphere when 
the spacing is sufficiently close for the removal of the 
negative space charge. When the field becomes un- 
symmetrical under the influence of groimd, local break- 
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down and spark-over occur at a lower voltage when the 
sphere having the more intense field is negative. This 
condition obtains until the spacing is increased to the 
point at which the negative space charge neutralizes 
the negative-sphere positive space charge sufficiently 
to reduce the gradient near the surface of the sphere, 
when negative, to that value obtaining at an equal posi¬ 
tive voltage. At this spacing, which for the gaps and 
conditions investigated was considerably over diameter 
separation, the positive and negative spark-over volt¬ 
ages again become equal. For greater spacings spark- 
over occurs at a lower voltage when the ungrounded 
sphere IS positive as in the case of the point-to-plane 
gap. Fig. 16. 


4. The point-to-plane gap at a given spacing sparks 
over at a much lower voltage when point is positive than 
when negative, except for possibly very small spacings. 





c. 66.0 Kv. chopped at 58.2 Kv. 

Fig. 16— Lichtenbebq Piqches 


D. 57.6 Kv. 

OP Sphebb-Gap Field 


I^PPer sphere positive, 
Lower sphere grounded 


a aarKened instrument 

polarity hasaprLtSri^Up^^^^ 


O. 66.6 Kv. chopped at fi 8.2 Kv. D. 02.9 Kv. 

Pig. 17-Lichtenbeeg Figvbes op Sphehe-Gap Pieli. 

Upper sphere negative, 

Lower sphere grounded 



Diameter Spacing 

Upper sphere negative 
Lower sphere grounded 

^ark-over, and is due to the breakdown precedes 

a IS due to the space chaise extending the 
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field of the higher-gradient electrode when positive and 
suppressing the field when negative. 

5. Pin-t 3 rpe insulators ^ark over at lower voltage 
when line is positive than when negative, due to local 
breakdown occurring first on the line. The impulse 
ratio is lower positive than negative. 

6. The grounded sphere-gap sparks over at the same 
voltage with ungrounded sphere p<^tive or negative up 
to spacings of approximately 1.6 

7. For the conditions investigated the grounded 
sphere-gap ^arks over at a lower voltage negative 
than positive ^t spacings ranging between approxi¬ 
mately 1.6 -s/R and well over diameter separation. 
This characteristieisdue to high local negative gradients 
caused by the negative-electrode positive space charge. 

8. At wide spacings the grounded spher^gap sparks 
over at lower yoltages positive than negative, (4). 

9. Near diameter spacing the grounded sphere-gaps 
investigated spark over at much lower impulse voltages 
negative than positive. The shape and duration of the 
impulse wave probably have a pronounced effect upon 
this difference. 
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Discussion. 

Geo* S* Smiths In 1928 Mr. E. J. Wade and I^bserved a 
decided polarity effect on certain types of insulators, while 
determining the arc-over time lag under impulse conditions. 
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The greater portion of our data was obtained by means of the 
Dufour oscillograph. The impulse generator used gave negative 
polarity on the high-voltage side while the grounded side was 
positive. 

When using slowly rising wave fronts approaching the time 
required for a quarter wave length of a 60-cycle wave, voltages 
averaging 50 per cent greater than the 60-cycle value were re¬ 
quired to produce an arc over the insulator. With the insulator 
inverted and the negative applied to the pin, or with the polarity 
reversed on the upright insulator, the arc-over voltage was 
reduced to an average of about 8 per cent above the standard 
60-eycle value. 

A check on these impulse values was obtained by using direct 
current and steadily raising the voltage until aroover occurred. 
The values thus obtained checked the results of the impulse 
tests very closely. 

Are-over tests were also made using 60-cyele voltage and 
taking oscillograms on a Dudell type oscillograph of the break- 
in voltage. The oscillograms showed every arc to occur on the 
same half of the wave, that is when the cap or line side of the 
insulator was positive. 

It is interesting to note, in the set of curves shown, that for 
the 16-kv. pin type insulator tested, the difference between the 
positive and negative arc-over values decreases as the steep¬ 
ness of the impulse wave front is increased. They both approach 



Pig. 1 


the same limiting value at very steep wave fronts. Similar 
tests under standard rain conditions also approached this same 
limiting value as the curves indicate. 

Tests made on suspension type insulators showed little or no 
effect of polarity on the arc-over values. 

While some smaU differences in results were observed with 
the pin type insulator inverted as compared with the same 
polarities applied when erect, the differences were so small, it 
might be safely concluded that the insulator mounted on a pole 
as in use is affected very little by the earth beneath. Thus the 
polarity effect is almost entirely caused by the distribution of 
the electrostatic lines of ffux between the cap or line and tie 
wires, and the pin with its support. 

H. L. Rorden: As far as is known at present, the effect of 
polarity on spark-overs is not susceptible to a mathematiGal 
treatment. It would seem therefore, that voltage differences 
due to polarity may be attributed to inherent physical properties, 
the nature of which must be determined empirically. This was 
recognized by Carroll and Lusignan^ and later Dr. Lusignan 
demonstrated spark-over differences due to polarity at power 
frequencies.* 

A factor of major importance in the investigation of the effect 
of polarity on spark-overs is the laoh of an accurate voltage 
measuring device for high potentials. The crest voltmeter 

I . The Space Charge that Surrounds a Conductor in Corona, by J. S. 
OarroU and J. T. Lusignan, A. t. E. E. Tuans,, January 1928, p. 50. 

2 . A Study of High-Voltage Flashovers, by J. T. Lusignan, A. I, B, B. 
Trans., January 1029, p. 246. 
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probably used most extensively for this purpose,—^tbe sphere- 
gap,—has proven itself to be only approximately correct. In the 
extensive investigations of high-voltage phenomena carried on 
under the direction of F. W. Peek, Jr. surprising disclosures have 
resulted from comparing impulse spark-over voltages of various 
electrodes with both polarities. In these investigations, the 
cathode-ray oscillograph has been unique in obtaining compara¬ 
tive data, in disclosing the approximate variations to be expected 
in sphere gap measurements, and in the spark-over of other elec¬ 
trodes. If oscillograms could but be used for an accurate voltage 
calibration, the story would be complete. Oscillograms do, how¬ 
ever, give us comparative information. 

It has long been known that sphere-gaps, particularly at 
relatively higher spaoings, are not free of time lags. But since 
in general, sphere-gap caHbration curves must depend on voltages 
at power frequencies, the effect of polarity on their sparkover 
introduces an error that cannot be so easily detected, and is 
much more difficult to correct. With the cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graph, and a lightning generator with its polaadty controlled, it 
is found that sphere-gaps generally require a higher voltage with 
a positive wave to spairk over a given spacing, the difference 
ranging up to 12 per cent, depending on the wave form and the 
per cent overvoltage held. In agreement with the results 



Fig. 2—Spabk-overs op Various EiiBCTBODBS with Both 
Polarities 


obtained by Messrs. McMillan and Starr, is the fact that only 
at relatively small spaoings do the negative polarity spark-overs 
equal or exceed the voltage of the positive wave, for spheres 
ranging from 25 to 100 cm. in diameter. However, the larger 
spheres show less difference at relatively large spaoings than do 
the smaller ones, there being a maximum of 4 per cent difference 
found in 100 cm. spheres at diameter spacing, for various wave 
forms. 

With non-uniform electrodes the negative polarity wave 
usually has the higher spark-over value, although it is frequently 
(but not always) found that a higher energy input to the light- 
nmg generator is necessary with positive polarity waves. This 
higher negative spark-over has been found to run as high as 22 
per cent for insulator strings, and may be very much greater for 
a pomt-to-plane spark-over. However, merely inverting a string 
of suspension units may reverse the order of the polarity requiring 
the higher spark-over voltage. Point gap spark-overs are found 
to require a higher voltage for the negative wave consistently, 
with various wave forms, and within the range of 30 to 130 cm. 
spacing. 


due to polarity, for the various electrodes and with the varioi 


wave forms as shown. Voltage scales are given where oscillo¬ 
graphic deflections could be favorably compared with differences 
found by sphere gap measurements. In the many instances 
where fair agreement could not be obtained, it was assumed that 
an appreciable difference existed in the sphere-gap spark-overs, 

In the paper presented by Messrs. McMillan and Starr, no 
direct indication is given of the method used for measuring the 
impulse voltage. And since it is a measurement of voltage'that 
determines what differences exist due to polarity, this would 
seem to be an item of major importance. Obviously, the trans¬ 
former ratio cannot give dependable results, since, as is pointed 
out, the space charge preceding spark-over is of a different nature 
for the two polarities, and therefore the energy drain, with its 
consequent loss of voltage is not constant. Tests and oscillo¬ 
grams show, that particularly with a series-multiple type of 
generator, this factor assumes huge proportions. Since the 
sphere gap itself is shown to be in error, we might infer that the 
Lichtenberg figures are employed as a crest voltmeter. But siuoe 
they also are susceptible to considerable variation, values thus 
obtained might involve an appreciable error. 

The plotted results of Table VIII, given in Fig. 13, show an 
increase in spark-over voltage for 25-ein. spheres of the positive 
over the negative, of 35 per cent at diameter spacing. Such an 
extreme difference seems incredible, and is not in agreement with 
oscillographic records. Since these curves depend upon an 
accurate measurement of voltage, it would be very desirable to 
know how these voltage measurements were obtained. 

F. O* McMillan and £. G. Starr: It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve that the small amount of data taken on pin type insulators 
in this investigation is in agreement with the results obtained in 
the extensive investigation conducted by Messrs. Wade and 
Smith. Their work made use of the cathode-ray oscillograph 
for determining , the polarity effects. Mr. Smith summarizes 
their restdts in his discussion and they are given in more detail 
in an article published in the Electrical World for August IS, 
1928. (See bibliography.) 

Mr. Rorden in his discussion states that it would be very de¬ 
sirable to know how the voltages were measured during the 
investigation. The voltages were measured by the use of sphere 
gaps using special precautions, as explained below, to avoid the 
limitations they were found to have, due to polarity effects. It 
was recognized from the beginning of the investigation that 
precision methods for measuring high voltages are not available. 
Even the Dufour type of cathode-ray oscillograph usually de¬ 
pends on sphere-gap measurements and the determination of the 
ratio of a high-ratio potentiometer for its calibration. Further¬ 
more, the cathode-ray oscillograph when used only for compara¬ 
tive purposes in the determination of polarity effects is not free 
from polarity errors unless the voltage dividing potentiometer 
and all of its circuits are free of corona during the measurement. 

In the event corona is present on the high-voltage elements of 
the potentiometer the voltage ratio positive is different from the 
negative ratio because of the widely differing extents of corona 
for the two polarities. This difference is dependent on the 
character and spacing of the electrodes. 

The impulse generator used in the investigation reported in 
the paper was carefully calibrated by means of sphere-gaps. It 
was observed that a marked correlation existed between the 
impulsive negative output voltage as indicated by sphere-gap 
measurement and the maximum BO-cycle voltage of the initiating 
gap. These data sire shown in the accompansdng table. It will 
be noted that the ‘^output factor” which is the ratio of the average 
negative impulse voltage to the maximum 60-cyele spark-over 
voltage of the initiating gap is practically constant and equal to 
2.62 for all output voltages up to the highest value measurable 
with the available sphere-gap. The 60-cycle data show that the 
26-cm. sphere-gap sparks over on both polarities only up to a 
sparking distance of 8.5 cm. Beyond this spacing and within 
the recommended range all spark-overs occur on the negative 
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half cycle. Therefore, it is evident that sphere-gap calibration 
data apply to the negative voltage and not to the positive 
throughout the entire range. Therefore, the negative impulse 
voltages were used for computing the output factor. 

Since the initiating gap spacing never exceeded 8.5 cm. the 
positive and negative tripping potentials were the same and the 
stored energies were identical for both polarities. The impulse 
generator is very compact and practically free from stray dis¬ 
charges which insures the delivered energies and maximum po¬ 
tentials being the same for both polarities. To verify these 
conditions the spark-over voltages, positive and negative were 
measured for a well isolated 36-ora. point gap 5.25 times its 
spacing from any grounded object. As determined by output 
ratio, the average spark-over voltages, positive and negative, as 
determined from 100 observations, checked within one per cent. 
A 25-cm. sphere-gap connected in parallel with the point gap and 
so sjpaced that it arced over on approximately 10 per cent of the 
impulses had no influence on the parallel point-gap spark-over 
either positive or negative, except when it sparked completely 
over. These data are significant because they show that the 
impulse generator was delivering the same maximum voltage 
positive and negative, and furthermore, the positive and nega¬ 
tive wave shapes were essentially the same because the point-gap 
spark-over voltage depends not only on maximum voltage but 
also on wave shape. From the results obtained above it appears 
that the energy drain due to discharges preceding complete 
spark-over have no more effect on one polarity than the other in 
the particular lightning generator used. 

The phenomenon of polarity effect in sphere-gap spark-over 
is dependent wholly on the flux distribution on the spheres. 


Therefore, gaps operating under different conditions such as in 
the vertical or horizontal position, in the proximity of high- 
voltage conductors or ground will exhibit different polarity 
characteristics because of the difference in extraneous fields. 
Observation has been made of a sphere gap which had practically 
inverted polarity characteristics because of the proximity of 
high-voltage conductors and its unusually great distance above 
ground. It is possible in the case of the 100-cm. sphere-gap test 
reported by Mr. Borden that extraneous fields were influencing 
the polarity effect. 


VOLTAGE CALIBRATIOK OF IMPULSE GENERATOR 


Impulse generator 
initiating gap 

Impulse gene 
voltage 26-cn 

rator output 

1 . sphere-gap 

Impulse. 

generator 

output 

factor 

Sparking 

distance 

centimeters 

A 

60-cycle 
spark-over 
voltage kv. 
maximum 

B 

Average 
sparking 
distance cm. 
negative 
impulses 
(Table VIII) 

O 

60-cyclo 
spark-over 
voltage kv. 
maxlmimi 

D 

D 

B 

3.00 

86.6 

9.26 

221 

2.58 

4.63 

125. 

16.5 

327 

2.61 

6.60 

144. 

23.3 

385 

2.67 

6.16 

168. 

28.6 

416 

2.63 

6.68 

170 

34.5 

443 

2.61 




Average 

2.62 


Note: The first three values given In column D were talcen from the 
A. I. E. E. sphere-gap spark-over voltage data. The last two values were 
taken from an empirical spark-over curve. 
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Synopsis-—Corona loss measurements were made on seven results shxrw the effect oj weathering of conductors, the comparison 
different conductor specimens. The losses were measured directly, of conductors of two different diameters, the effect of size of stramls 
on a three-phase line 700 ft. long, by means of three single-phase and the method of stranding and also the effect on new conductors 
high-voltage wattmeters. The object of the test was to obtain data for of the change in surface conditions caused by rain and washing, 
the choice of conductor to be used on a ^SO-kv. 60-eycle line. The * * » » * 


Introduction 

HE purpose of these corona loss measurements, 
made at the Ryan Laboratory, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, was primarily the comparison of different 
conductors for use on a 220-kv. transmission line. 
Among the things that were to be studied was the 
effect on corona loss of the different methods of strand¬ 
ing, size of strands, the spacing and configuration of 
conductors, the difference between a conductor 0.91 in. 



in diameter and one 1.0 in. in diameter and also the 
difference, if any, between copper and aluminum 
conductors. 

In order to closely simulate actual operating condi¬ 
tions the tests were to be made on a three-phase line. 

Description op Equipment 
The test line was 700 ft. long and the conductors 
were supported between steel masts as shown in Pig. 1 
and Fig. 2. With this arrangement the conductor 
to be tested were laid out on the ground, ffl-stAned onto 
the insulator strings and raised into position by means 
of winches, one on each mast. 

The dimensions involved in fastening the insulator 
strings on the steel cable were determined mathemati¬ 
cally and checked by means of a model. 

There were several reasons for starting the test 
^ecimen 850 ft. away from the laboratory and con¬ 
tinuing it on for two spans of 350 ft. eadi. The dead 
ends at the building could be made up once for all and 
did not have to be lowa^ed for changes in elevation of 
tile line or spacing of the conductors, nor even for a 

■ *As8t. Prof. Elec. Engg., Stanford University, Calif, 
treflowin Elec. Engg., Stanford University, Calif, 
t^st. Engr., Paoifle Gas and Electric Co., San Prandsco, 
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change in configuration from the horizontal to the 
verticaL Another advantage was that the test line 
was well in the clear of the building thus eliminating 
any possibility of stray electric fields in that direction. 

The shielded leads from the building to the test 
^ecimen were hollow concentric-lay aluminum con¬ 
ductors 1.1 in. in diameter. At the time this cable 
was made, two No. 12 rubber covered copper wires 
were placed on the inside of the cable. These two wires 
were used as the lead from the wattmeter to the test 
specimen. 

The line was energized by means of three 350-kv.- 
350-kv-a. transformers which were connected delta on 
the low-voltage side and Y on the high-voltage side 
with the neutral grounded. The source of power for 
these transformers was a 1500-kv-a. 60-cycle sine wave 
motor-generator set. The voltage was controlled by 
means of a rheostat in the exciter field. The root- 
mean-square value of the line voltage to ground was 
obtained by means of the voltmeter coil in the trans¬ 
formers. With the line connected, the reading of the 
voltmeter across this coil was checked against the 
voltage from line to ground as measured with a sphere 
gap.. The agreement was within one per cent which 
is about the limit of accuracy for the sphere gap. 



■Pio. 2—LoNaiTUDiNAt Section op Test Line 


Measurements with a harmonic analyzer showed that 
the third harmonic was the greatest and this was less 
than one per cent at 260 kv. 

The corona loss at 60 cycles was measured directly by 
means of three high-voltage wattmeters, one connected 
in on each conductor. The diagram of connections of 
one of the wattmeters is shown in Pig. 3. Each watt¬ 
meter assembly was almost identical with that de¬ 
scribed in a former paper.® 

On accou nt of using a sine wave generator and due to 

6. For references see bibliography. 
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the reliability of the voltmeter coils in the transformers, 
the ohmmeter and crest voltmeter described in the 
paper just referred to were omitted in this set-up. The 
milliammeter that measured the current through the 
water resistor wattmeter multiplier was connected in 
the ground side of the resistor. A three-cylinder piston 
pump supplied water to all three resistors. The use of 
salt water for changing the resistance of the multiplier 
was the same as in the former set-up. The ghiftMing 
cages containing the wattmeter instruments were 
mounted directly on top of the upper shields of the 
water resistors. The meters were read by means of 
telescopes from platforms directly above. 

In all of these tests, temperatures and relative 
humidities were determined outside near the line, 
readings being taken immediately before and after 
each test. The wet and dry bulb thermometers were 
placed in front of a fan for consistent results; 

Shielding Tests 

At the beginning of the tests it was necessary to make 
certain balances and adjustments of the shielding 



Pro. 3 —^Wattmeter Connections 


circuits. From previous tests, most important of 
which was the double conductivity test, and also with 
further check on the present set-up it was found that the 
water resistor multiplier was, for all practical purposes, 
correctly shielded. 

The shielded lead from the wattmeter to the test 
conductor was 440 ft. long. The capacitance between 
this lead and its shield was 0.04 mia*ofarad. This 
capacitance shunts the field or current coil of the watt¬ 
meter and due to the low power factor of these measure¬ 
ments the current through this capacitance would shift 
the phase angle of the current through the field coil of 
the wattmeter and cause serious error. This capaci¬ 
tance cannot be eliminated; however, if the potential of 
the shield is made the same as that of the lead there can 
be no flow of current through the capacitance. This 
w^ j^omplished by inserting an impedance in the 
shielding circuit as shown in the diagram 'of Fig. 8. 
The constants of the impedapce in the shielding circuit 
were obtain^ as follows: The charging current to the 


test specimen was measured as was also the charging 
current to the diielding circuit. The inverse ratio of 
these currents gives the ratio of the impedances in 
these two circuits. The resistance and inductance of 
the current coil of the wattmeter are given by the 
maker. With the above information, coils were de¬ 
signed ^d made up for the three shielding circuits. 
One very good check of the proper shielding of Ibe 
circuits was made by using a wattmeter of a different 
range and impedance in each of the three phases. 
Three tests were made and for each test each of the 
three wattmeters was in a different phase. Therefore, 
for each phase three sets of readings were obtained each 
vdth a different wattmeter. Each change of wattmeters 
involved a change in the shielding impedances. After 
slight errors in the shielding had been located and 
eliminated the measured loss was the same irrespective 
of the wattmeter arrangement. 

Observations were made on the line at night. The 
voltage at which corona was first seen and also heard on 
the conductor agreed with the voltage at which the 
wattmeters began to show a power loss from the line. 
Corona brushes were obsaved on some of the insulator 
units next to the conductor. Proper shielding of the 
insulator strings eliminated these brushes. Since the 
losses on one suspension and one dead end string were 
included with the losses of each conductor it was neces¬ 
sary to determine the magnitude of such insulator 
losses. The losses were measured on each of the sus¬ 
pension strings that support the conductors at the 
point where the shielded lead connects to the test 
specimen. The losses were found to be as follows at a 
voltage between lines of 296 kv. witii 13 units in each 
string: 


Kelatiye 

humidity 

No. 1 

L»Oj3s on string 
No. 2 

No. 3 

46% 

3.6 watts 

5.0 watts 

5.0 watts 

76% 

60.0 watts 

78.0 watts 

lOi.O watts 

81% 

132.0 watts 

124.0 watts 

172.0 watts 


From the values in the above table it is obvious that 
ii^ulator losses can be neglected for fair weather con¬ 
ditions such as existed when the corona loss curves 
given in this paper were taken. Corona loss data not 
shown in this paper were taken at the higher humidities, 
but on account of insulator loss it is difii<mlt to say just 
how much the loss was increased by the higher humidi¬ 
ties. One thing was definitely noted however, and 
that was that the corona loss was less for the lower 
temperatures. This is as might be expected because 
the density of the air increases with a decrease in 
temperature. In this work time would not permit the 
studsdng of corona loss as affected by weather con¬ 
ditions to any great extent, besides the eoncfition of 
most of the conductors under test was changing too 
rapidly for such studies. It is hoped that at some time 
in the future the effect of weatiier conditions on corona 
loss may be studied. 
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Corona Loss on Different Conductors 
The first conductor tested was a 0.91-in. diameter 
rope-lay weathered copper cable. (See appendix for a 
description of these conductors.) This conductor had 
been in use on the 220-kv. Pit River line of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. for several years. A section 2200 
ft. long had been taken off Uie line especially for this 



Fig. 4—Cobona Loss Curtbs 


CONFrOUBATION— 20 FT. HORIZONTAIi BY SO FT. MIN. TO 

GROUND 


Ourve 




Temp. 

Barom- 


Oonductor 


Humidity 

deg. 

eter in. 


No. 

Date 

percent 

fahr. 

lig. 

Bemarks 

2 

0.91 in. rope 







lay copper 
weathered 

Mar.31.1930 

63 

53 

29.85 


1 

0.91 in, rope 






lay copper 

Apr.30,1930 




Before 

3 

new 

0.91 in. rope 

86 

72 

29.68 

washing 


lay copper 





After 

4 

new 

1.0 in. stedi 

May 1.1930 

52.6 

67.5 

29.90 

washing 

6 

core alumi¬ 
num weath-i 
ered 

May29.1930 

40.5 

65 

20.91 


1.0 in. steel 






core ^u- 

nn- 





After 

5 

used 

1.0 in. steel 

May23.1980 

35 

80 

29.94 

washing 


core alu¬ 







minum im- 
used 

May26,1930 

57.5 

63.5 

30.01 

After 

washing 


test. As tee conductor was removed from tee towers 
it was carefully wrapped with strips of burlap in order to 
pr^erve the condition of its surface. In raising the 
conductor on the test line tee burlap was not removed 
until the conductor had cleared tee ground. To aid in 
the determination of tee change in corona loss due to 


weathering, a new conductor of the same kind was next 
tested. (See Fig. 4) 

It should be noted that for all the loss curves in this 
paper except those in Fig. 9 and Pig. 10, the corona loss 
per mile of a three-phase line is plotted as a function of 
the voltage between lines. The loss per mile of line was 
chosen in preference to tee loss pa* conductor mile 
because the loss on tee three conductors is not the same; 
another reason is that the engineer usually thinks of a 
three-phase line as a unit. 

The next tests were on a new two-layer concentric 
hollow copper cable 0.91 in. in diameter and a new two- 
layer concentric hollow copper cable 1.0 in. in diam¬ 
eter. “While this latter conductor was in place it rained 
during the night; a few measurements were made during 
the rain themext day and some immediately after; the 



Fig. 5—Corona Loss During Shower at 220 Kv. Between 

Lines 

OoDductor— 1.0 In. hollow concentric two layer copper 

Date— April 14,1930 

Humidity— lOO per cent 

Temperature—68 deg. fahr, (taken in the laboratory) 

Barometer— 30.06 in. hg. 

losses during the rain were rather high but the rainfall 
was not steady enough to obtain a good loss curve. 
The curve in Fig. 5 shows the variation in loss at 220 kv. 
from the beginning to the end of a short shower. No 

measurranent was made of the rate of rainfall. The loss 

measurements made on this conductor the day after 
tee rain showed the loss to be much higher than before 
the ram. (See Curves 1 and 2, Pig. 6) Evidently 
some change had taken pl^ on the surface of the 
conductor. The new copper conductors were somewhat 
gi^y, apparently left that way from some process of 
teeir m^ufacture. Since the rain had made such a 
definite increase in tee losses on the new conductor it 
WM decided to see what effect washing it would have. 
The process of washing was as follows: The line was 
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lowered and the conductors were supported on wooden 
horses. The cables were then scrubbed with gasoline, 
the excess gasoline bang wiped off and the rest allowed 
to evaporate. This was followed by a smibbing with 



Fig. 6—Corona Loss Curvids 


CONFIGURATION—io FT. HORIZONTAL BY 30 FT. MIN. TO 

GROUND 


Curve 

No. 

Conductor 

Date 

Humidity 
per cent 

Temp. 

deg. 

fahr. 

Barom¬ 
eter in. 
hg. 

Remarks 

1 

1.0 in. hollow 
concentric 
two layer 
copper 

Apr. 11.1930 

45 

69 

29.96 

Before 

washing 

2 

1.0 in. hollow 
concentric 
two layer 
copper 

Apr. 15.1930 

59 

63.5 

30,05 

After rain 

3 

1.0 in. hollow 
concentric 
two layer 
copper 

Apr. 23.1030 

52 

68 

29.90 

After 

washing 

4 

1.0 in. hollow 
concentric 
two layer 
copper 

Apr. 28,1930 

59.5 

62.5 

30.00 

After 

washing 

5 

1.0 in. steel 
core alumi¬ 
num (un¬ 
used) 

May21,1980 

26.5 

69.5 

30^16 

Before 

washing 

6 

1.0 in. steel 
core alumi¬ 
num (im- 
used) 

May23,1930 

35 

SO 

29.94 

After 

washing 

7 

1.0 in. steel 
core alumi¬ 
num (war 
used) 

May26.1930 

57.5 

63.5 

30,01 

After 

washing 


soap suds which were washed off by means of a cloth 
and plenty of clean water. To remove any further 
traces of soap that might be left the conductors were 
again washed with running water and scrubbing brushes. 
The line was then raised into place and when dry was 


tested. The scrubbing brushes used in all this washing 
process were of the common variety with fiber bristles. 

The surprising thing was, that while the rain had left 
this conductor in a condition such that the losses were 
higher than those before the rain, the effect of the wash¬ 
ing was to reduce the losses to less than those before the 
rain. (See curves in Mg. 6) The condition of the 
conductor was carefully inspected before and after 
washing and the only visible effect that the scrubbing 



Fig. 7—Corona Loss Ctoves 


OONFIGURATION—20 FT. HORIZONTAL BY 30 FT. MIN. TO 

GROUND 


Curve 

No. 

Conductor 

Date 

Humidity 
per cent 

Temp. 

deg. 

fahr. 

Barom¬ 
eter in. 
hg. 

Remarks 

1 

1.0 in. hollow 
concentric 
single layer 
copper 

May 12,1930 

57 

64 

30.04 

Before 

washing 

3 

1.0 in. hollow 
concentric 
single layer 
copper 

May 14,1930 

60 

60 

30.02 

After 

washing 

2 

0.91 in. hollow 
concentric 
two layer 
copper 

May 7. 1930 

46 

.60 . 

29.99 

Before 

washing 

4 

0.91 in. hollow 
concentric 
two layer 
copper 

May 8.1930 

33 

64 

29.87 

After 

washing 


seemed to have was to remove some of the stains which 
had been left by the rain. The strands of this particular 
conductor were very free from slivers and burrs. A 
week later when the line was taken down it was noted 
that the copper had oxidized much more rapidly after 
washing than before, indicating that the grease had 
been protecting its surface. Measurements made a 
few days after the conductor was washed showed a 
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slight increase in losses above those measured im¬ 
mediately after washing. (See Curve 4 of Fig. 6) 

The other two new conductor specimens, the 0.91 
rope-lay and 0.91 concentric, that had already been 
tested and taken down were again put up and tested, 
lowered and washed in the same manner just described, 
and then were raised and tested again. The results are 
shown in the curves of Fig. 4 and Fig. 7. The next 
conductor to be mounted on the line was a single-layer 
concentric hollow copper cable 1.0 in. in diameter. 
The strands of which this conductor was composed were 
rather large. (See appendix for description.) Ap¬ 
parently during manufacture these strands were scored. 



VOLTAGE BETWEEN CONOUCTOftG - KVriM 

Pio. 8 —Corona Loss Curves—Different Configurations 


OONDTJOTOB—1.0 IN. STEEL OORB ALUMINUM (WEATHERED) 


Ourve 

No. 

Oouflgoration 

Date 

Humidity 
per cent 

Temp. 

deg. 

fahr. 

Barom* 
eter in. 
lig. 

1 

20ft. hor. by 30ft. ynin to gr. 

J'une4,1930 

35 

77.5 

30.00 

2 

15ft.hor. by 30ft. min, to gr. 

June5.1930 

28.5 

89 

29.96 

3 

15ft. vert, by 30ft. min. to 

JuDeO, 1930 

30 

83 

29.83 


leaving slivers and burrs on the finished cable which 
makes impossible- a fair comparison between this 
conductor and the other one inch <M)pper conductor 
made up of smaller strands. It is interesting to note 
that the losses on this (inductor before w^hing were 
much greater than any of the others. Washing greatly 
reduced the loss; however, it was still high. See Fig. 7. 
Just how much of this increase in loss above that of the 
other one inch conceniaic copper conductor was due to 
the larger strands, of which the cable was composed, is 
still a (question, becsause while the process of washing 
removed practically all the slivers, the strands them¬ 
selves were still rather badly burred. 


The next specimen tested was a new concentric-lay 
aluminum conductor 1.0 in. in diameter. This cable 
was not quite in the same condition as it was when it 
left the factory. Evidently care had not been taken 
in the ha n d ling before it had reached the laboratory. 
The cable was somewhat scratched and dirty, so that 
the loss curv^ are not ecactly what they would be for a 
similar conductor direct from the factory. However, 
when this conductor was washed its condition was 
comparable vsdth that of the one inch two-layer con¬ 
centric coppe*. From curves 3 and 6 in Fig. 6 it can be 
seen that the loss on these two conductors was practi¬ 
cally the same immediately after washing. 

The next conductor tested was one like the above 
except that it had been in use on the Pit River line for 
several years at 220 kv. It was taken dovra at the same 
time and handled in the same way as previoudy de¬ 
scribed for the weathered rope lay copper conductor. 

Line Changes 

Up to this time all the tests had been made with all 
three conductors in the same horizontal plane vwth a 
spacing of 20 ft. a sag of 8 ft., and a minimum clearance 
to ground of 80 ft. The next’ test was vdth the 
weathered aluminum vnth the conductors in hori¬ 
zontal configuration, having a spacing of 20 ft., at 
three different elevations beginning vrith 70 ft. clear¬ 
ance to ground, followed by tests at 30 and 20 ft. 
clearances. The losses with the line at these three 
elevations were practically the same, the differences 
being so small that it seemed imnecessary to show the 
three curves. 

The spacing between conductors was then changed 
from 20 ft. to 16 ft. with a clearance to ground of 30 ft. 
The results are shown in curves 1 and 2 in Fig. 8. 
The conductors were then supported vertically all in 
the same plane with a 15 ft. spacing and a clearance to 
ground from the lowm* conductor of 30 ft. The loss 
curve is shown in curve 3, Fig. 8. 

As can be seen from the curves there is not much 
difference in loss for the different spacings and con¬ 
figurations. This is as might be expected because the 
electric field about the conductor is the resultant of the 
field to ground and the field between conductors. 
Since Uie field to ground is at a different phase angle to 
that between conductors, changing the distance be¬ 
tween conductors alters only one component of this 
field; the same is true with respect to chfl-ngiug the dis¬ 
tance of the line to ground. Furthermore the field 
intensity varies only as the logarithm of the dimensions. 

Wattmeteib Readings and Charging Currents 

With the three conductors in the same plane the loss 
on the center one is greater than on either of the out¬ 
side conductors, because the electric field intensity is 
greater on the center vrire. In this paper no attempt 
has been made to detmnine the loss on each conductor 
separately. For those who are interested in this^ the 
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c^rves in Fig. 9 and Fig. 10 show what is apparently the 
loss on each conductor for different configurations. 
This “apparent loss” was computed from the watt- 
meta* readings in the ordinary manner by multiplying 
Ibe reading of the wattmeter instrument by the mul¬ 
tiplying factor computed for the water resistor watt¬ 
meter multiplier. It will be noted that with the three 
conductors in the same horizontal plane the apparent 



Fia. 9—Ctraviis, Showing “Apparent Loss” on Each Phase 
FOR 20 Ft. and 15 Ft. Horizontal Spacinos 

OONPUOTOB—1.0 IN. STEEL OOBE ALUMINUM (WBATHEBBD) 


Curve 

No. 

Oonilguration 

Date 

Humidity 
per cent 

Temp. 

deg. 

fabr. 

Barom« 
eter in. 
hg. 

Phase 

1 

20 ft. hor. by 30 ft. 







min, to gr. 

Jun04,1930 

36 

77..5 

30.00 

1 

2 






2 

3 






3 

4 

16 fti hor. by 30 ft. 







min. to gr. 

Junes, 1930 

28.6 

89 

29.96 

1 

‘5 







6 






3 


loss for one of the outside conductors is negative, 
while for the other outside conductor the apparent 
loss has a large positive value and the loss shown for 
the center conductor is approximately the actual 
loss. The algebraic sum of the apparent losses for 
the three conductors at any particular voltage is the 
actual loss for the three-phase line at that voltage. 
This is because the power in this three-phase neutral 
grounded circuit is measured with three wattmeters. 
It is interesting to note that the algebraic sum of the 
apparent loss on the two outside conductors divided 
by two is almost equal to that shown for the cmiter 
. conductor. If the line could be. suspended high 
enough so that the ground had no effect on it and if 
the three conductors were eqiiidistant from each other 
the charging currents would all be equal and 120 deg. 


abart; the loss on the three conductors would be the 
same and the three wattmeters would read alike. Of 
course this condition is far from that met with in prac¬ 
tise. The complete vector diagrams and explanations 
of the circuits used in this work would be almost 
material enough for another paper. Mr. R. J. C. 
Wood gives a very good explanation of some of this 
in his paper listed in the bibliography.* 

When the conductors were all mounted in the same 
vertical plane the phase rotation of the line was changed 
giving an entirely different distribution of wattmeter 
readings. However, the losses computed from these 
were practically the same as before so this curve is not 



Fig. 10 —Curves Showing “Apparent Loss” on Each Phase 
- FOR Different Configurations 


OONDUOTOR—1.0 IN. STEEL CORE ALUMINUM CWEATH3BBBD) 


Curve 

No. 

Configuration 

Date 

Humidity 
per cent 

Temp. 

•deg. 

fabr. 

Barom¬ 
eter in. 
hg. 

Phase 

1 

16 ft. hor, by 30 ft. 

• • 






min, to gr. 

Junes, 1930 

28.6 

89 

29.96 

1 

2 






2 

3 






3 

4 

16 ft. vert, by 30 ft. 







min. to gr. 

June6,1930 

30 

83 

29.83 

1 

6 






2 

6 






3 


shown in this paper. For tibie curves shown in Fig.lO 
the phase rotation of the line was tested and found to 
be in the same order as the numbering of the conductors. 
The curves shown in this paper , are all plotted from 
data taken with this phase rotation. 

Corona loss curves taken immediately after each of 
the five conductors were washed are shown in Fig. 11. 
It is believed that the surface conditions of the con¬ 
ductors were more nearly alike during these tests and 
hence these curves offer the fairest comparison of the 
conductors. 
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Fig. 12 shows some of the corona loss data 
plotted on semi-logarithmic cross section paper. The 
study of the slopes of the different curves is rather 
interesting. 

Charging currents to the line were measured and 
when plotted against line voltage gave practically 



V0LTA6E BCTWCEN CONOUCTORS-KV. r.ms. 

Pig. 11—Corona Loss Curves—Washed Conductors 


OONFIGTJBATION—^20 FT. HOBIZONTAL BY 80 FT. MIN. TO 

OBOIJND 


Curve 

No. 

Conductor 

Date 

Humidity 
percent , 

Temp, 
deg. fahr. 

Barometer 
in. hg. 

1 

1.0 in. hollow con¬ 
centric single 
layer 

May 14, 1930 

60 

60 

30.02 

2 

0.91 in, rope lay 

May 1, 1930 

52.6 

67.5 

29.90 

3 

0,91 In. hollow con¬ 
centric two lay¬ 
er copper 

May 8, 1930 

33 

64 . 

29.87 

4 

X.O In. hollow con¬ 
centric two lay¬ 
er copper 

Apr. 23, 1930 

52 

68 

29.90 

5 

1.0 in. steel core 
aluminum used 

May 23, 1930 

35 

80 

29.94 


straight line curves. The values of charging currents 
for different conductor configurations are shown in the 
following table-for a voltage between lines of 220 kv. 
and a minimum dearance to ground of 30 ft. 


Configuration 

Spacing 

Conductor 

Charging current per 
mile of conductor 

Horizontal... 

20 ft. 

Outside 

667 milUamperes 



Center 

717 



Outside 

675 

Horizontal. 

16 ft. 

Outside 

694 



Center 

764 



Outside 

706 

Vertical. 

16 ft. 

Top 

690 



Center 

768 



Bottom 

700 


The power factor computed for the line, when the 
washed aluminum conductor was used, wasless than one- 
quarter of one per cent at 220 kv. 



VOLTAGE BCTWCEN CONDUCTORS - KV.riW. 

Fio. 12—CoBONA Loss CuRvias 


CONFIGURATION—20 FT, HORIZONTAL BY 30 FT. MIN. TO 
GROUND 


Curve 

No, 

Conductor 

Date 

Humidity 
per cent 

Tomp. 

deg. 

fahr. 

Barom¬ 
eter in, 

he. 

Remarks 

1 

0.91 in. rope 







lay copper 







weathered 

Mar.31.1930 

63 

53 

29.85 


2 

0.91 in. rope 







lay copper 





After 


new 

May 1, 1930 

52,6 

67.6 

29.90 

washing 

3 

0.91 in. hollow 







concentric 







two layer 





After 


copper 

May 8, 1930 

33 

64 

29.87 

washing 

4 

1.0 in. hollow 







concentric 







two layer 





After 


copper 

Apr. 23,1930 

52 

68 

20.90 

washing 

6 

1.0 in. hollow 







concentric 







single layer 





After 


copper 

Mayl4.1930 

60 

60 

30.02 

washing 

6 

1.0 in. steel 







core alu¬ 







minum un¬ 





After 

7 

used 

1,0 in. steel 

May23.1930 

35 

80 

29.94 

washing 


core ahuni- 







num weath¬ 







ered 


40.5 

65 

29.91 



Curve 

Conductor 

Configuration 

Remarks 

A 

0.91 in. rope lay copper 

19 ft. horizontal by 30 


B 

1.0 in. steel core alu¬ 

ft. min, to ground 

Data fi*om Wilkins^ 


minum 

19 ft. horizontal by 30 





Data from Wilkins 


Comparison of this work with that done by others has 
been purposely omitted on account of space limitation. 
A bibliography is given at the end of this paper for tiiose 
not acquainted with such work. 
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Conclusions 

The results of the tests show that the corona loss on 
new cleaned conductors is the same for copper as it is 
for aluminum. 

The effect of weathering of the conductors, as received 
from the factory, was such as to decrease corona loss, 
while the effect of weathering of the new conductors 
after washing was to increase the loss. 

Corona loss over the operating range of voltage of a 
220-kv. line is affected only slightly by a consideraible 
change in conductor spacing or configuration, or clear¬ 
ance to ground. 

Until further tests are made the use of strands as 
large as those of the one inch single-layer hollow copper 
conductor, on a one inch conductor, for 220 kv. will 
be questionable. 

While the loss on the washed 0.91-in. hollow concen- 
centric copper conductor is very low at 220 kv. the use 
of such a cable is not recommended for a 220-kv. line 
because there is not sufficient margin to allow for the 
increased loss at higher altitudes and for the accumula¬ 
tion of dirt. 

The losses on a rope-lay conductor are greater than 
on a concentric-lay cable of the same diametCT. 

The amount of decrease in corona loss by washing a 
new conductor would seem to justify the removal of 
the grease on the conductor at the factory rather than 
wait for the weather to do this at a considerable loss 
of power. 
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Appendix 

Description of Conductors 

Rope-Lay Conductor 0.91 in. Diameter. This con¬ 
ductor is made up of seven large strands, each of which 
is made up of seven wires 0.101 in. in diameter with a 
left hand lay and a pitch of 5 in. The seven large 
strands have a right hand lay and a pitch of 15 in. 
There were two specimens of the above conductor, one 
new and one which had been in use on the 220-kv. Pit 
River line of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. for 
several years. 

Two-Lwyer Concentric-Lay Hollow Ctypper Conductor, 
0.91 in. Diameter. There were 24 wires in the outer 
layer 0.101 in. in diameter. The pitch of this layer 
was approjdmately 12 in. The inner layer was made up 
of 14 wires 0.125 in. in diameter. The core consisted of 


two rubber covered pilot wires. (This conductor was 
made up especially for these tests and is not a com¬ 
mercial cable.) 

Two-Layer Conceniric-Lay Hollow Copper Conductor, 
1.0 in. Diameter. This conductor was composed of 
50 wires 0.097 in. in diameter. The 28 wires in the 
outer layer had a pitch of approximately 11 in. The 
core of the cable was a twisted copper I-beam. 

Singh-Layer Concentric-Lay Hollow Copper Conr 
ductor, 1.0 in. Diameter. This one layer was made up of 
twelve wires 0.196 in. in diameter and had a pitch of 
approximately 8.5 in. The core was a twisted copper 
I-beam. 

Two-Layer Concentric-Lay Steel Core Aluminum Con¬ 
ductor, 1.0 in. Diameter. This conductor was com¬ 
posed of 42 aluminum wires 0.112 in. in diameter. 
The 24 wires in the outer layer had a pitch of approxi¬ 
mately 11 in. The core consisted of 19 strands of 0.111 
in. diameter steel wire. 

The area of the cross section of each of the above 
described conductors, with the exception of the 0.91 in. 
concentric-lay hollow copper was approximately 500,000 
circular mills. 
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Discussion. 

L. V. Bovleys A great amount of work has been done in the 
past on corona loss at normal power frequencies. We are now 
entering an era where it is of increasing importance to know 
something about the laws of corona under transient, and par¬ 
ticularly traveling wave conditions. This requirement is occa¬ 
sioned by the study of abnormal surges on transmission lines, 
and means of protection against them. Corona losses are re¬ 
sponsible for the rapid attenuation and distortion of high-poten¬ 
tial traveling waves. The attenuation is known to be extremely 
sensitive to weather conditions, wave shape, polarity and voltage, 
and varies over a wide range, even for the same line. However, 
these separate effects have not been evaluated, nor has the law 
of corona been established for traveling waves. Therefore, 
from the point of view of transmission system protection, it 
would seem advisable for the experimenters to pay some atten¬ 
tion to transient corona loss. A knowledge of the law which 
governs these losses may point the way to at least the partial 
control of dangerous traveling waves. 

A. O. Austins Anyone who has not made tests to determine 
corona loss can hardly appreciate the amount of time, effort, and 
expense required to obtain the information disclosed in the 
paper. 

The various factors affecting corona are too complicated to be 
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covered by a simple formula except for a very limited range, 
hence we must depend upon measurements for losses. At the 
present time there is need for information on the larger conduc¬ 
tors covering a considerable difference in the size of wire. Laws 
which may hold for a smaU conductor may be misleading for the 
large sizes of conductor and it is hoped that the work at the Ryan 
Laboratory will be continued. 

Owing to the high reactive drop at 60 cycles, it is advisable to 
use higher voltages for many installations in order that the 
capacity per circuit in kilowatts may be increased and the cost of 
transmission reduced. 

Information such as that included in the paper is, therefore, 
very valuable in making it possible to work within narrow limits.' 

Corona is not only a loss in power but in recent years has been a 
source of radio interference which must be carefully watched. 
In fact radio interference may become a factor in determining the 
size of a conductor on many lines rather than loss from corona. 
This is particularly true where the amount of power transmitted 


in Pig. 1 by using one large conductor which would be well above 
the corona point. Fig. 2, a, b, and c show the disturbances as 
indicated by oscillograms. 

It is possible that some method may be devisod which will 
make it possible to determine the corona loss by a radio inter* 
ference method as a means of supplementing work similar to that 
carried out in the Ryan laboratory. 

The oscillograms show that the radio interference from a 
coated conductor Fig. 3 has been greatly reduced. Since a 
slightly increased dielectric strength in the air will greatly in¬ 
crease the corona point, it is evident that a coating having a slight 
increase in dielectric strength over that of the air may be very 
beneficial in reducing corona loss or radio interference. Figs. 2 
and 3 show the comparison between a plain and a coated conduc¬ 
tor in which it will be seen that radio disturbance and corona loss 
have been materially controlled. Fig. 4 shows two typos of 
coated conductor one with control or projecting strands and the 
other with all strands coated with insulating paint or Awnish. 


20ft 



./if? ^ ^ 

Voltage between conductora, tf-V 
Fig. 1 


/so 200 2/0 220 230 

Ohio Insu/ai^Cd, 


will not require a large conductor, such as in taps from large 
trunk lines. There are many transmission lines in operation in 
which corona is a source of radio disturbance. Where these lines 
were installed in advance of radio reception, complaints have 
not been serious. Where, however, a new line is located in a 
moderately or thioMy populated district, serious complaints are 
likely to result if the conductor size is too small. 

It is possible that a conductor having a rather high corona loss 
may not be ^ serious a source of radio interference as a larger 
conductor "mth less corona loss. In the large conductor, the 
corona or discharge starts only after there is considerable poten¬ 
tial on the conductor, hence ^e radio disturbance may be more 
severe than for a smaller conductor which discharges initially at a 
relatively low voltage on the wave. For a large range of conduc¬ 
tor sizes, however, it would appear that the magnitude of the 
radio disturbance curves wfil be approximately the same as that 
for corona losses shown in the paper. Fig. 1 shows such a series 

of tests run on several different sizes of conductor. 

In ord^ to show that the disturbance is due to a discharge on 
the positive wave, a series of tests was run under the conditions 


It is possible that conductors of this kind may find a use in clearing 
up radio trouble or for operating at very high voltages or at high 
altitudes, as means have been worked out for coating conductors 
in place. 

Longer transmissions at higher voltages make information as to 
corona losses far more important than in the past and it is hoped 
that the work at the Ryan Laboratory will be extended as the in¬ 
formation is of great economic importance to the transmission 
industry. 

.?* November, 1929, we put in operation, 

65 miles of 130-kv. line, and almost immediately experienced 
senous radio trouble. This trouble disappeared considerably 
in about three months from no reason that could be accounted 
for, other than that it was due to corona which in the meantime 
had decreased. 

The noise was readily detected from the ground by ear, and 
was about the same in the middle of a span as at the supports. 
This was checked on a span over 2000 ft. long, where the observer 
was about the same distance from the conductor when in the 
center of the span as when at the foot of the towers. 
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The conductor was Anaconda composite, stranded cable 
2/0 conductivity, with a three-strand bronze core. At one end 
the line joined an old line of 2/0 copper, operating at the same 
voltage. Both lines were similarly insulated and constructed on 
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high after the conductors had dried off. This fact is rather 
mystifjdng. 

J. B* Whitehead I Corona begins on a smooth round wire at 
a definite value of surface voltage gradient, dependent on the 
pressure and temperature of the air. Corona energy loss is due 
principally to the frictional motion of gaseous ions formed in the 
corona through the air towards the opposite conductor. The 
magnitude of the loss depends on the number of ions generated, 
their size, the distance they travel, their specific mobilities, 
and on the temperature, pressure, and moisture content of 
the air. 

The lack of uniformity and of definite indications of the results 
given in the paper by Messrs. Carroll, Brown, and Dinapoliis due 
to the impossibility of controlling or even measuring all of the 
factors which enter. The surface conditions of conductors are 
irregular, unknown, and uncontrolled. Corona begins at local 
spots and increases irregularly, the sizes and mobilities of the ions 
vary with the atmospheric conditions in an unknown way, and 


the length of travel of space charge is uncertain in the unsym- 
metrical arrangement of the conductors. 

The same uncertainty has characterized all measurements of 
corona loss on lines in the open since those of Mershon, who first 
emphasized the unknown influence of atmospheric conditions. 
Peek has attempted to take account of some of tho unknown 
variables by the introduction of empirical constants into liis 
formulas, but they do not cover all the factors enteriiig, and the 
results of Ryan, Haiding and others show only approximate 
agreement. 

The results of the present paper will have a certain value as the 
first measurements at 220 kv. It is regrettable, however, tJiat so 
elaborate and carefully developed a measuring equipment slioiild 
yield such indefinite results. In the writer’s opinion tho gi*eatest 
value is in the indication that corona loss can never be definitely 
computed in advance until a greatly simplified conductor surface 
is adopted, and the laws of the influence of atmospheric condi¬ 
tions are uncovered by controlled experimentation. 



Development of the Porcelain Insulator 
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Synopsis*—Porcelain insulators have been manufactured and 
used for the transmission of high-tension electric power for forty 
years. The first designs were of the single^piece and multipart 
cemented pin type. Necessity for higher safety factors against 
flash^over and increase in operating voltages demanded a rapid 
increase in the size of the insulators. This reached an economic 
limit at the operating voltage of 66 kv. The suspension unit over¬ 
came this temporary check of increased operating voltage. 

Further study of the electrostatic capacitance of the various parts 
and consequent voltage distribution, made marked refinements in the 
pin type insulator possible. During this time the single-piece 
porcelain suspension unit took practically its present form. 

Early improvements were the provision of proper expansion 
joints and the separation of the lip of the cap from the porcelain hood. 

Gradual improvements, have since been made resulting in a great 
increase in mechanical strength. These changes have been princi¬ 
pally in hardware design. By experiment and analysis the shapes 
of the cap and pin have been determined to give a uniform distribu¬ 
tion of load from the pin to the cap. Constant check tests by the 
quick pull and time loading methods have shown that the suspension 


insulator with properly designed hardware and a suitable coating 
on the cap to prevent the cement from adhering to the metal, has a 
high strength associated with electrical reliability. 

Ceramic research and exact manufacturing control has made 
possible the production of non-absorbent, thoroughly vitrified porce¬ 
lain of consistent strength. This has centered largely about the 
proper firing of the clay. 

Recent experiments upon the properties of the combination of 
porcelain and glaze Aos eliminated surface stress and consequenlly 
assured stronger, longer lived porcelain. Still greater uniformity 
has been gained by glazing the sanded surfaces. 

The elimination of the abutting joint and the proper design of the 
cemented joint has stopped expansion troubles. Proper use of 
Portland cement fuis resulted in insulators able to withstand drastic 
temperature changes without harm. A recent improvement in the 
pin type insulator is the metal threaded pin hole. This has lessened 
manufacturing and construction difficulties and in addition, due to 
the exact fit of the insulator on the pin, overcomes hidden corona and 
the consequent radio interference. 

iK « « « Hi 


P ORCELAIN insulators for the transmission of high- 
tension electric powa* have been made and used 
for a period of approximately forty years. Prog¬ 
ress in tiieir design and manufacture can be divided into 
ten year periods. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century marked 
practically the beginning of electric transmission in 
America and also the beginning of the continuotjs 
manufacture of porcelain insulators. Insulators of this 
decade were all of the pin type, both sin^e-piece and 
multipart cemented types. Many of these old insula¬ 
tors are still in use, althou^ rarely at the operating 
voltages for which they were originally derigned. The 
safety factor against flash-over was rarely sufRdent for 
practical requirements so where tiie voltage has re¬ 
mained the same larger insulators have in most cases 
been substituted. 

During the first ten years of the twentieth century pin 
type insulators advanced rapidly in size. Elven at this 
early date it has reached its maximum economical size. 
For 66,000-volt transmission, pin type insulators proved 
to be quite satisfactory, but since the cost of the insulator 
varies as a power of its rating larger insulators of this 
type were not practical from a cost standpoint. The 
suspension insulator was the logical outcome of this 
temporary check. Comparison of the present pin tyi)e 
insulators shows that the cost is proportioned to the 2.6 
power of its fiash-over value. The suspension insulator, 
however, offers a resistance to flashover in direct pro¬ 
portion to the string cost. Plotting separate cost curves 
for equal arc-over values show that the curves ctoss at 
approximately the 66,000-volt operating range. This 

*Chidf Eng^eer, Looke Insulator Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Portland, Oregon, Sept. Z-6,19S0, 


corr^onds very closely to the usual practise and for the 
higher voltage the suspension insulator has almost 
invariably been used. 

During the next decade from 1910 to 1920, marked 
refinements in the pin type insulator were made. The 
earlier insulators were little more than porcelain cups 
cemented together with but a slight understanding of 
voltage division.* The division of voltage is inversely 
proportional to the electrostatic capacities of the re¬ 
spective parts. These in turn are proportional to the 
adjacent conducting surfaces upon the porcelain, the 
cement being a conductor. As these surfaces were 
generally small on the central and top shells, these two 
parts carried most of the voltage. By careful study this 
condition was rectified and the correct balancing of the 
pin type insulator was one of the decided advances of 
this period. 

During this decade the suspension insulator took 
practically its present form. The unit using two pieces 
of porcelain, while in many ways satisfactory, necessi¬ 
tated a larger head diameter and a correspondin^y large 
fflze of metal cap. The single poredain unit removed 
tixese unsatisfactory features and was accordingly almost 
universally adopted. 

Experience promptly pointed out necessary refine¬ 
ments. Proper expansion joints were provided and the 
cap which originally had been allowed to rest on the 
porcelain was lifted, so that under all conditions it stayed 
clear of the hood. (Fig. 1.) Witii these improvements 
practically all field failures stopped. Insulators even of 
the largest size have established a perfect life record over 
a period of fifteen years. 

During t he ten years just completed there has been a 

1. Insulator Depredation and Effect on Operation, A. 0, 
Austin, A. I. E. B. Trans., 1914, p. 1731. 
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decided improvement in the suspension insulator. This 
^provement is not the result of any .radical changes but 
has been rather a matter of refinements of design and 
manufacture. Slight changes in hardware shape, for 
example, have resulted in a more uniform distribution 
of the load delivered to the shell with a consequent 
greater uniformity and higher average mechanical 
strength. The desirability of such improvements is 
constantly evident. Unexpected loads greatly in excess 



Fia. 1 —^EabiiT 10-Inch Suspension Unit with Expansion 
Joint at Edge op Cap 

of maximum calculated loads have been eucoimtered anH 
the strength of the insulator has been exceeded.* Three 
such failures upon insulators of the old tsqje have oc¬ 
curred in the past two years in widely separated localities. 

It was at one time thought that the strength of the 
insulator was limited by the strength of the standard 
cement used, breakage resulting in loading tests from 
crushing and shearing of the cement and resulting in 
unfavorable loads on the porcelain. This is not so. A 


When pulled in this manner the standard pin was broken 
before it could be pulled from the cup. There was no 
evidence of bursting tiie cup unsupported except at its 
lower edge. 

Following the many efforts to improve the pin shape, 
attention was directed to the cap. An analysis based 
upon du^tions of stress from cap to pin indicated 
possibilities of improvement. Changes in caps were 
made by filling the cap with babbitt and turning to the 
desired shape and as high as fifty per cent increase in 
combined electrical and mechanical strength resulted. 

These caps when copied in malleable iron, however, 
showed no such improvement in performance. A dose 
scrutiny of the previous tests on the caps containing the 
babbitt showed that under strain a slight slipping took 
place between the cap and the cement. Evidently the 
malleable iron caps must also be made to yield upon the 
cement. This research led to the painting of the inside 
surfaces of the cap with a suitable coating^to prevent the 



Pig. 3—Cap with Bbaring Subpacb Pilled with Babbitt 
TO Desired Angle 



Fig. 2—^Ete Bolt Cemented Into Steel^Rinq fob a Tension 
Test or Cement Strength 

standard pin when cemented into a metaJ ring held 
consistently loads as high as twice the breaking strength 
of the insulator. 

Following this a cup of porcelain was prepared rep¬ 
resenting the head of an insulator. Into this a 
standard pin was cemented in the usual manner and the 
cup was thau supported on its lower edge on a metal ring. 

2. Transmission Line Construction in Crossing Mountain 
RangeSf M. T. Cra^wford, A. L E, E. Trans., 1923, p. 970. 


conent from adhering to the metal. When this was 
done the desired results were obtained. 

It was soon recognized that strength in quick pull- 
off was not always an indication of reliability. High 
stren^ against pulling apart must be associated with 
electrical reliability. The comparison of various avail¬ 
able standard rated insulators brought interesting results. 
The insulator that had been heralded as the strongest 
showed on time test the earliest electrical failure. The 
following table shows this in detail. 

The last two columns in the table show the results of 
the previous re^ch. The provision of a yielding 
abutment to the arch of the insulator with no changes 
otherwise had greatly strengthened the unit. By no 
known test could any hazard be shown. 

Since then, constant checks and rechecks with slight 
changes in shapes have further improved the insulator. 
All such changes have been tried first by the quick pull 
(A. I. E. E. Standard 41-305; two thousand pounds 
increase per minute) and by time loadings. Such time 
tests are made in out-of-door frames subject to con- 
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TIME LOADING TESTS UPON STANDARD SUSPENSION INSULATORS 



Insult 

itor A 

Insulator B 

Insulator O 

1 Insulator D 

Insulator D revised 

Load 

Hours held 

Result 

Hours held 

Result 

Hours held 

Result 



Hotirs held 

Result 

lb. 

Strini 

5 of 6 

. String of 6 

suing of 6 

String 

:of 12 

Strin 

g of 6 

6.000 

ISO 

O. K. 

216 

O. K. 

96 

2 E 

168 

O. K. 

102 

O. K. 






72 

3 E 





7.000 

168 

O. K. 

16 

M 

144 

3 E 

15 

M 

168 

O. K. 






24 

4 E 





8.000 

48 

M 



96 

4 E 

‘ 


168 ‘ 


9.000 





240 




168 


10.000 

1 





168 




24 

M 

11.000 





168 




24 

M 


E —Electrical falliire. Numeral indicates total number failed. 
M —Complete mechanical failure of one unit in string. 


siderable vibration and all changes of the weather 
^■fc both Victor, New York and Baltimore, Maryland. 



Fig. 4—Outdoor Frame at Victor 

Outdoor loading frame for suspensions, levers and weights, used. Stand* * 
slarength units- carrying 5000 lb. and intermediate caiiying 12,000 Ib. 
since September 1927. All still sound. 

In addition to this, periodical check tests are r^ular 
roxitine. Sample check test rqiort follows: 

Periodical Check Test 

A. Puncture (A. I. E. E. Standards 41; 153) 

(1) 146,000; (2) 140,000; (3) 152,000 volts. 

B. Mechanical Ultimate and Electrical Test. 

(A. I. E. E. Standards 41: 154). (1) 16,000; 

(2) 15,300; (3) 16,0001b. 

C. Combined thermal—tension test. 

Water temperatures, 206 deg. fahr. and 39 deg. 
fahr. 

Ten minutes in each altetnatdy. 

Initial load 4,000 lb., increase 1,000 lb. per cycle. 
Two units tested. First failure at 12,000 lb. 

D. Time loading tests. Out-of-door any weather. 
Initial load 8,000 lb., increase 1,000 lb. each 

working day. 

Arced over before each increment of load. 

Two units tested, first failure 17,000 lb. 


Efforts have been made to distribute the load upon the 
outade of the porcelain more uniformly by multiple 
stepped caps. No advantage in any test was observed 
and in many cases decidedly unsatisfactory results were 
forthcoming. The thin metal of the cap apparently 
yidded so that the upper step would cany more than its 
share of the load. Annular ridges within the caps are 
of the same character and are generally worse than 
useless^ 

Similar tests upon the pin, however, have always 
shown advantages from the multiple stepped pin, pro¬ 
vided such steps are above the lower edge of the insulator 
cap. In this case, of course, the mass of the pin is 
sufficient to prevent any yielding. 

Most of the early porcelains were thoroughly vitrified, 
but only too often with an excess of flux (feldspar). The 
comparatively thin sections allowed quick firing and 
rapid cooling. Sudi over-fluxing and rapid cooling can 
only result in ware that is laddng in stren^h, and there is 
little doubt that differences in performance of individual 
specimens of the same type and lot of the old insulators, 
wer6 largely the result of variation in strength. 

Over firing to the beginning of volatilizing of some 
of the ingredients (ceramically known as “bloat”) has 
rarely been the cause of trouble. In fact, experience 
with such ware suggests that this condition may possibly 
be desirable rather than hazardous. 



Fig. 5—^Modern Cemented Suspension Insulator showing 
Provision for Expansion and Yielding Joints 

In some cases, under firing may have resulted in 
a short lived semi-yitrious ware which would be a 
cause of trouble. With the exact marm fi>/»tiiriTip- con- 
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trol exercised today such conditions no longer exist 
and need not be considered in this discussion. The 
best porcelain today is recognized to be one of greater 
sturdiness, less flux, thorough vitrification, and careful 
cooling. Heavy sections have been demanded to with¬ 
stand external violence, power arcs, punctures, and 
various forms of mischievousness. Lesser flux means 
greater mechanical and electrical strength, but with 
this reduction in flux in the thicker sections far greater 
care must be exercised in firing. Improper firing will 
invariably result in internal stress in the porcelain 
which seriously affects both the strength and life of the 
ware. Today constant thermal cycle checks are em¬ 
ployed (A. I. E. E. Standard 41-260; 350). Such tests 
are largely a measure of the care used in Min cooling. 
Regular porosity checks are made to insure thorough 
vitrification and proper coordination between all 
details of firing. 

Recently greater strides have been made in the com¬ 
bination of porcelain and glaze. If the glaze covering 
the porcelain does not “fit” due to its coefficient of 
expansion being different from tiie porcelain it will be 
imder stress. When this stress is above the elastic 
limit of the glaze crazing or crackling of the surface will 
be apparent. In the majority of cases, however, there 
are no visible cracks and yet the strains are there. 
Add an external load either of a mechanical nature or 
due to thermal changes to those already inherent in the 
surface of the dielectric, and small cracks will develop 
which will form the basis for a progressive failure of 
the porcelain. 

MaMng and breaMng in the testing machine com¬ 
parative rods with various glazes pointed the way to the 
elimination of surface stress and the consequent 
development of stronger, longer lived porcelain. As 
an even more recent development, further strengths 
and greater uniformity have been gained by glazing 
the sanded surfaces.’ 

The abutting joint in the insulator assembly wherever 
found has been a source of trouble. As already ex¬ 
plained, the separation of the cap of the su^ension 
insulator from the horizontal hood has stopped losses 
in that type. Similar breakages occurred when the 
caps of switch type insulators were placed upon the 
porcelain so that the cement would bear upon the 
fillet between the head and the horizontal hood. 
Wherever this 'has been done, especially in climates 
where freezing occurs, there have been insulator losses. 
When the cap and the cement within it have been kept 
above this fillet these breakages have not occurred. 

When the cap shrinks with cold or when free wat^ 
between the cement and porcelain freezes there is a 
radial pressure against the fillet with an upward com- 
poneat. This reaction becomes a tension stress upon 
the porcelain—^a stress which it is least able to carry. 

If the c^ent is above the fillet the stress is entirely 
horizontal and becomes purely a compression force 

3. D. H. Rowland, O. E. Review, March 1929 and Jium 1930. 


upon the porcelain. Against such stress porcelain is 
one of the strong^t materials known. 

Another form of the abutting joint is that which was 
used largely in pin type designs in the past. In this 
ease the joint was between two porcelain parts. This, 
commonly known as the closed joint, was used chiefly 
for two purposes. First, such an insulator would be 
free from corona display at relatively high voltages, 
and second, the self-alining features of the closed joint 
offered a decided advantage in ease of factory assembly. 
The cause of the breakages experienced with this type 
of insulator was the same as with the suspension or 
switch t 3 T)e already described. The outer piece, how¬ 
ever, in this case was generally the weaker and was 
usuaJly the first to break. The edges of the upper 
porcelain part at the joint were frequently thin and were 
consequently weakened by over-firing because of this 
thinness. 

Portland cement has been blamed for many insulator , 
failures. It is certain that the chief complaint is not 
against the cement but against its improper use. It 
has been found that cement which will successfully 
pass the A. S. T. M. Soundness Test (A. S. T. M. 
Standard Specifications and Test for Portland Cement 
C9-26) is fit for insulator work. As a result special 
stress is laid on soundness, and every lot of cement 
before it is released for production is carefully checked 
as to this characteristic. In connection with this 
research, cement spedmens were alternately soaked in 
water and frozen to — 20 deg. fahr. There was a slight 
contraction in the specimen corresponding to such a 
temperature drop. There was no increase in length 
which would correspond to a volume increase by forma¬ 
tion of ice crystals. This confirms statements made 
by cement manufacturers that water within the colloi¬ 
dal structure of the cement does not freeze. Any harm 
done by freezing must be from free water within open 
voids in the cement. 

Let us assume that the cement ^d central porcelain 
parts completely fill a porcelain ring outside of it. A 
ring of porcelain placed about an unyielding central 
part must shrink according to the following formula 
to destroy itself. 

Letr— 

E — Modulus of elastidty 
C = Coefficient of expansion 
S = Strength per unit area 
t = Temperature difference 
Then, 

S 

t = ior shrinkage to cause porcelain breakage 
Assuming, 

E — 7,500 lb. per sq. in. 

C = 0.0000026 (fahr.) 

S = 6,000 lb. per sq. in. (conservative) 
thai, 

t = 267 deg. fahr. 
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Examination of the open type of cement joints 
shows that insulator failures have almost always 
occurred in those insulators with wide cement joints 
or with great cement masses, or with overfilled tapered 
joints. 



Pig. 6—Safe and Dangerous Limits in Cemented Joints 

All cement when drying shrinks. Mixtures which 
contain the smallest percentage of water are those 
which show the least shrinkage wh^ drsdng. Such 
mixtures are' also stronger. The use of ^ sand in 
the mix will cut down the shrinkage exactly and 
make the material much more inert. When the cement 
shrinks against the parts within there , is a tendency 
towards tracking of the cement. This cracking is 
reduced to a minimum, if not prevented entirely, if 
the cement joints are narrow, if the cement is dense 
and strong, and if it is firmly anchored in place by 
sanded surfaces upon both sides of it. Where insulators 
with these features have been found there have been 
no breakages. 

On the other hand, where there has been an excessive 



Fig. 7—Pin Type Insulator 
Oement joints properly filled and proportioned 


cracking of this cement or where water can find a 
passageway between the cement and porcelain the freez¬ 
ing of that water and the consequent inoease in volume 
is frequently accompanied by a failure of poreeljun. 
Such breakages have been observed to occur immediately 


adjacent to a crack in the cement as a result of localized 
pressure. 

An examination of insulators made over a long 
period of time shows that they can be separated into 
groups, one of which may be expected to fail and the 
other not. This dividing line has been sufficiently 
sharp and close that a reasonable insulator life may now 
be confidently predicted. The modern insulator is 
made with cement joints as narrow as manufacturing 
tolerances will allow, while the cement used is dense 
and contains a minimum amount of water in the mix. 
The joints are not overfilled and the cement is fully set 
and expanded by curing at a suitable temperature in a 
saturated atmosphere. 

One of the recent improvements in the pin type 
insulators has been the metal threaded pin hole. It 
is relativdy difficult to manufacture porcelains with 
the thick sections demanded by modem practise. 
These thick sections even under the best controlled 
conditions do not shrink uniformly. This is chiefly 
due to the condition of the plaster mold. The amoimt 
of moisture in the mold varies during different horns in 
the day due to week end and other intoruptions. 



Fig. 8—Insulator Part Drying in Mold. Shoulder 
Dried Quickly by Contact 

"While the piece is resting within the mold it partiially 
dries, shrinks, and rests upon its shoulder. This 
shoulder which is opposite the outer end of the pin 
hole dries rapidly ahead of other sections. It takes a 
quick shell like set, and later on restrains the clay im¬ 
mediately trader it from shrinking at the normal rate 
of the other parts of the piece. This results in a dis¬ 
tortion of the pin hole which cannot be accurately 
foretold and compensated for. Realization of this led 
to the adoption of the metal thread. This thread is 
now quite uniformly used in the pin type insulators of 
the higher voltages. Not only does it simplify con¬ 
struction and save tune due to the exactness of its fit 
upon the pin, but in addition it is of special value in 
overcoming a hidden source of corona which might 
cause hidden stress and radio interference. 

While we believe that the developments in insulator 
art have been worthy ones, we are by no means drifting 
into a self-satisfied condition. Organized research is 
constant and contistent and all indications are that 
insulators will not be the restraining factors in any 
future developments no matter how rapid those develop¬ 
ments may come. 
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Discussion 

S. Within£[ton: The, increasing reliability of insulators for 
medium and high voltages is a source of a great deal of gratifi¬ 
cation to all who are interested in maintaining the integrity of 
power supply, and there is no doubt that there has been satis¬ 
factory advance in this direction, as those associated with trans¬ 
mission and distribution of power before the war will agree. 
It is perhaps an overstatement, however, to say as Mr. Hawley 
does, that “insulators even of the largest size have established a 
perfect life record over a period of fifteen years.” 

It is true that the initial cost of insulators is relatively small 
when compared with the total construction expenses involved 
in a transmission line, and it is also true that this cost is relatively 
unimportant where continuity of service and the cost of replace¬ 
ment are considered. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
initial cost of standard types of porcelain insulators has risen 
in the past few years more than the normal indexes would seem 
to justify, and it is to be hoped that when the expenses of develop¬ 
ment to which Mr. Hawley briefly refers have been amortized 
there will be a marked decrease in cost of the consumer. 

It would be of interest if Mr. Hawley were to expand his 
reference to the metal threaded hole for pin insulators. This is a 
development which is especially important in connection, with 
the curing of cement at suitable temperatures to which Mr. 
Hawley refers. 

Steam railroad electrification presents an important field in 
the use of insulators. In addition to the problems presented by 
the smoke from steam locomotives operating over electrified 
tracks, the requirements in general are similar to those of 
standard distribution and transmission lines, but the support, 
and particularly the dead-ending of the catenary system, produce 
somewhat heavier mechanical stresses and it is necessary that 
insulators be designed accordingly. There are numerous occa¬ 
sions also where on account of close clearance and for other reasons * 
special forms of insulators are required. Pedestal type insulators 
are often necessary at low bridges, tunnels, etc., and the closest 
attention of the manufacturers should be given to satisfactorily 
adapting insulator design to these general requirements. It is 
probable that with increasing electrification of railroads more, 
attention can be given to this phase of the subject and a satis¬ 
factory solution reached for the various problems involved. 


A* O* Aiistint The general characteristics of insulators having 
different types of mechanical construction are shown in Table I. 

In the past losses due to abnormally high working loads have 
been negligible although losses due to differential thermal expan¬ 
sion or to concentrated loads have been very high, necessitating 
reinsulation in many cases. 

Where long life and reliability are desired, low stress in the 
dielectric, due to the combined working load and differential 
expansion, is far more important than a good factor of safety 
for the working load based on the maximum or ultimate on test. 
Mr. Hawley has pointed out that the applied load produces an 
outward thrust tending to expand the cap, which may be re¬ 
garded as the abutments in an arch structure. 



Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Figs. 1 and 2 show the general relation of stresses produced by 
the working load. 

Let 0 T = L = load applied to insulator. 

Then 0 A - force in magnitude and direction, between the 
pin and bead or rim of cap, due to load 0 T. 

A T * P is the horizontal component of 0 A or the total 
radial stress set up in cap and porcelain. 

Then P = L tan 

If D is cap diameter at bead or rim, tt D is the circumference 
and 

_ P L tan 0 

P ” = 1 ‘anial stress per inch of cap circum¬ 

ference. 




Oba 

racteristics for working loads 



style 

Oonstmction 

Light loads 

Medium loads 

Heavy loads 

High test loads 

Inherent 

limitations 

1 

Porcelain and metal 
fixed 

Good 

Pair 

Heavy metal parts 
with high thermal 
stress 

Fair 

Low permissiblo tem¬ 
perature range and 
stress in metal 

2 

Oompensated by slip¬ 
ping or wedging 

Good if slipping does 
not take place due 
to thermal expan¬ 
sion of cap or con¬ 
traction of pin 

Good If slipping does 
not take place fol¬ 
lowed by reduction 
in load or tempera¬ 
ture 

Good for moderate 
range of tempera¬ 
ture and load 

Good 

Shearing stresses due 
to variation in loads 
and temperature 

3 

Resfiienl metal and 
joint 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Pair 

Oap and porcelain dis¬ 
tortion 

4 

Bestoring compen- 
^ sated 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Shear due to small 
bearing area and 
concentrated load 

5 

Resilient and com¬ 
pensated 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Cost 

6 

Link 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

1 

Poor 

Shear due to small 
bearing area and to 
inherent foim 

7 

Porcelain in tension 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Necessity of multiple 
strings to offset me¬ 
chanical hazard 
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If t = tangential stress in bead of cap 

p D Ltmp D Lt&nfi 

t ^ pr ^ -- - - -- - — =B-^ 

2 2'ir D 2 t 

The circumferential stretch in the cap bead for load L will 
then be 

AC ^ = ^tanff TT D Ltang D 

A E 27r 2AE 

Where A « cross sectional area of cap bead and 
E =* modulus of elasticity. 

Prom this it will be seen that dividing by TT gives the dia¬ 
metrical distortion A D. • 

HeiiceA2) = 4°i55£ 

2Tr A E 

By applying the proper values to the above equation and 
setting up a similar equation for the deformation of the porce¬ 
lain, the radial distortion may be computed. If we assume 
that this amounts to approximately 0.008 in. for both cap and 
porcelain, and that the slope of the bearing ring of the cap 
Z YOT, is such that the tangent of Z Y OT ^ 0.5, the amount 
of slip between the cement and the bearing surface of the cap 
which will compensate for the distortion, can be readily com¬ 
puted, or the 

Longitudinal slip « 0.008/0.5 » 0.016 in. 

While the slipping readily compensates for the distortion, 
giving high test values, reference to Pig. 3 shows that with the 
reduction of load a heavy unbalanced radial component may 
result which will tend to cause shearing of the porcelain. The 
coating of the surfaces with asphalt, graphite or metal foil 
will tend to control the coefficient of friction. The chief diffi¬ 
culty is that the coefficient of friction is likely to change with 
time. 

While a few of the very high ultimate insulators were made 
some years ago in which the cap slipped to give the highest 
ultimates, it is believed that the initial stress set up by the 
temperature of assembly was such that slipping did not take 
place under maximum working load. The last of the above 
equations shows that the increase in diameter of the cap due 
to a given load will vary directly as the diameter and inversely 
as the effective cross section of the area and the modulus of 
elasticity. This has long been recognized, as many of the very 
heavy insulators used for long spans and catenary work have 
had reinforcing ribs to reduce cap distortion. Heavy cap con¬ 
struction, however, may result in high shearing stresses with 
low temperatures and light loads unless the pressure is tapered 
off near the edge of the cap. Reference to Pig. 3 shows the 
general relation of stress components for the insulator shown 
in Pig. 5 of Mr, Hawley’s paper. 

With a heavy plastic material such as asphalt, the angle L 
during setting up the load may be much smaller than the angle 
d which is effective in restoring the porcelain and cap to normal 
. condition. While this arrangement is benehcial in giving 
high test value, the shearing stress set up in the porcelain with 
light working loads may create a hazard. Since porcelain is 
relatively weak in tension and shear,, unbalanced radial com¬ 
ponents which will set up shearing stresses are dangerous, 
regardless of the ultimate as they may cause ‘‘dough-nutting” 
which is due to the radial stress from the cap shearing the head 
of the insulator from the ffiinge at low temperature or under 
a light load following a heavy load. 

Fig. 2 of Mr. Hawley’s paper is hardly applicable to insulator 
design as the large section of metal in the ring surrounding the 
pin reduces distortion to a negligible quantity. The very short 
cement strut between pin and ring will have but slight distortion 
compared to the very long strut made up of cement and porcelain 
in the insulator. Purthermore, a crack in the cement due to 
a displacement might not cause failure whereas a crack in the 


insulator due to distortion would result in dielectric failure 
with the possibility of mechanical failure due to an explosion 
from discharge through the fault. 

In many of the earlier insulators equipped with sanded sur¬ 
faces, the sanding was covered with glaze, the sand grains 
forming pyramids with the surface. At high mechanical loads 
there is a tendency for this surface to slip and compensate 
for distortion. It would seem that it is this slipping which 
increases the mechanical ultimate on test. This, however, is 
gained at the expense of resiliency in the joint. 

The mechanical characteristics which may be developed in 
the porcelain depend to a large extent upon the method of 
making the test and the size of samples, the small samples 
giving abnormally high values which cannot be developed in 
the larger sections necessary in practical construction. A 
glaze which will tend to cause crazing will reduce the mechanical 
ultimate; whereas a glaze which will tend to cause shivering may 
increase the mechanical ultimate for some conditions. For 
best conditions, the linear coefficient of expansion of the glaze 
and body should be the same. It is believed that the latter 
condition will produce the best results as there are many insu- 



PiG. 3 —^Diagram Showing Changjj in Magnitude and 
Direction of Stresses in Insulator Where Distortion is 
Compensated by Wedging and Slipping 


lators which have been in service for some years in which there 
is no evidence of failure. The first of the insulators of the 
type shown in Fig. 7 were installed in 1914 and have shown 
no evidence of cracking. 

The limit of 267 deg. given by Mr. Hawley applies to porcelain 
only. Even in this case the figure must be materially reduced for 
concentrations of stress owing to the shape of the parts.. Where 
porcelain and metal are used together the limits in temperatxure 
may be comparatively low. To offset this limitation the resilient 
joint is exceedingly valuable-for either the pin type or suspension 
insulator. 

If the conditions in Fig. 8 cause trouble, they can be largely 
remedied by coating the mold so as to prevent absorption of 
water at the shoulder, or by trimming the case hardened surface 
while the insulator part is soft. 

If thin metal thimbles are used for threads there is always 
danger that the screwing of the insulator on the pin will pro¬ 
duce a dangerous longitudinal or radial stress which will cause 
destruction of the insulator. It is, therefore, advisable to 
use heavy thimbles which will prevent damage to the insulator. 
With this arra^ement, however, the insulator is subject to a 
thermal stress which is lacking in the case of the insulator 
having the thread made in the porcelain. The longest lived 
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insulators are apparently those whioli have threaded porcelain 
pin holes mounted on lead tipped pins, of proper design. 

VTiile the correction for distortion in the suspension insulator 
pointed out by Mr. Hawley is highly desirable for heavy loads, it 
is even more essential that the stress return to normal condition 
^dth the relief or the reduction of the load. Coatings which 
flow are not resilient and any unevenness in a coating with rigid 
parts adjacent may cause a concentration of stress and destruc¬ 
tion. While a compensating or resilient structure for the cap or 
outer cement joint can be used to advantage, the cost of this 
type of construction is such that with the present high standard 
of insulators it has been impossible to commercialize the design 
embodying this feature. Reducing the coefficient of friction 
of the surface to zero will make the compensated type of con¬ 
struction safe over a much wider range of working conditions. 
It would seem, however, that this type of construction must be 
brought about by a roller bearing surface of joint or one equipped 
with tilting struts. 

In the past, insulators having high ultimates have always 
shown the shortest life. It is, therefore, a serious mistake 
to use an insulator having a higher ultimate than is necessaiy 
for the marimum working load as the effective factor of safety 
for the maximum stress in the porcelain may be seriously lowered 
due to increased thermal stress from the stronger metal parts. 

The time lag before defects are apparent, together with the 
wide variety of conditions encountered in service, makes it 
exceedingly^ difficult to predict results from design or accelerated 
tests. 

K. A. Hawleys Mr. Withington’s statement that the cost of 
insulators has risen more than the normal indexes would seem to 
justify is quite true, but it must be realized that the great- im¬ 
provement in the design and quality of high-voltage insulators 
which has occurred in the last decade has necessitated a great 
increase in overhead cost. The larger manufacturers maintain 
million-volt high-voltage laboratories which have a very large 
carrying capacity. The plant routine is much more extensive 
than ever before. For example, some years ago the routine 
electrical test applied to suspension insulators was simply a 
60-cycle flash-over on the unassembled porcelains. Today the 
porcelains are flashed over at both 60 cycle and high frequency 
assembled, pulled to 40 per cent of their guaranteed strength* 
and then flashed over again. The other routine processes of 
inspection and check throughout the plant have been extended in 
a nianner similar to the electrical tests in order to produce units 
of the reliability which is now demanded. 

Insulators are required to be nearly perfect, surface imperfec¬ 


tions being no longer tolerated. T liis perfection has been reac I led 
only at a marked increase in cost which must neees.sarily bo 
carried by the customer. 

Mr. Austin’s statement that tlie linear coefficient of e.xpansion 
of the glaze and body must be the same doe.s not clieck up with 
our test results. It is impossible to test a glaze and a body with 
respect to the coefficient of expansion separately and then to put 
them together and to expect thus to get the hmi results. The 
intimate contact between the porcelain and glaze causes some of 
the constituents of the glaze to run into the body and vice \*t^rsa. 
We have definitely found that a glaze wJiich will give the higJiest 
mechanical strength to a given porcelain will give the best results 
in insulators. 

The use of metal thimbles in the pinholes of pin type iiisulatons 
cannot possibly be more of a hazard to the insulator wJieu scrovv- 
ing it on to the pin than would be the case with the ordinary plain 
pinhole and lead-covered pin. The thickness of (foment between 
the thimble and the porcelain will go a long way l.owards dist.rih- 
uting any stress wMeh may be produced, and in preventing a 
concentration on the porcelain itself which might produce 
eracldng. 

It is impossible to agree with Mr. Austin’s statement tJiat 
insulators having bigJi ultimate strength have always .sJiown tli<» 
shortest life. It is very true that an insulator may ho designofl 
which will give a very high ultimate strength and a low meifiiaui- 
eal and electrical strength, but if the design is correct. I he.se two 
points will be very close together and it may be oxi)(»cted that * 
such insulators mil give a much longer life in servicjo tJiaii tJioso 
of low mechanical strength, otJier things being equal. Tlio 
thousands upon thousands of high-strength insulators that liavo 
been giving perfect service for years substantiate (Jiis. 

Due to the heavier line construction wliich is Ixicorniug more 
and more prevalent, insulator designs that will be the most 
effective from a mechanical standpoint will bo tlie mcist economi¬ 
cal from a cost standpoint. It is hard to recjoncnlo Mr. Austin's 
statement regarding insulators of Jiigh ultimate strengths wJion 
it is realized that the units wliich are being made today by a large) 
majority of the manufacturers have mechanical strongtJis prac¬ 
tically 50 per cent greater than units of tlio same size wJiiedi were 
made a few years ago. This increase in strongtJi has been hrougii t 
about by better attention to small details and a better under¬ 
standing of ceramics. It is believed that Urn modern units will 
give service in the field of a (ffiaracUir wliich has never been 
simpassed. It is only fair to give to the operating (unni>anioH 
the eeonoimc advantages brought about by constant resrjarch 
work m the mechanical and electrical design of porcelain 
insulators. 
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Synopsis*—Improvements in steam power generation and 
economic changes in the fuel supply have caused increasing interest 
in steam power on the Pacific CoasL 
After a brief history of the development of steam power on the 
system of the Pacific Gas cfe Electric Company^ the author discusses 


some of the fundamental factors entering into the problem of pro^ 
viding additional steam plant capacity for this company in accord 
with the changed economic conditions* 

The author describes recent work completed and under construe-- 
tion and gives some of the economic results obtained and expected. 


Introduction 


A S a result of recent progress in the art of electric 
generation by steam power, most of the utilities 
on the Pacific Coast are either engaged on or 
planning power developments in which steam is pre¬ 
dominant or occupies a very prominent position. 
Consequently, the economics and design of steam plants 
formerly of little interest to most Pacific Coast utility 
executives* and engineers, are now of increasing 
importance. 

In this paper will be discussed some of the funda¬ 
mental factors entering into the problem of increasing 
the steam electric generating capacity on the ssrstem of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company and a brief de¬ 
scription will be given of work recently completed and 
under construction. This will be preceded by a brief 
history of the steam power development of this com¬ 
pany and a short description of the design features of 
the older plants together with service and operating 
requirements. This will serve as a background to the 
general picture and enable one readily to orient hirwaAif 
with respect to the various features involved. 


History 

The electric system of the Pacific Gas & Eljsctric 
Company and its subsidiaries as it now stands, is 
essentially an interconnected system suppl 3 dng service 
to almost the whole of Northern and Central California, 
an area roughly 425 miles long and 160 miles wide with 
a peak demand of about 850,000 kw. and an annual gen- 
a^tion of about 4,500,000,000 kw-hr. Fig. 1 is amap of 
the generating and transmission system. Out of a total 
of 1,100,000 kw. in generating capacity, 300,000 kw. 
or roughly 30 per cent is in steam. It has reached its 
present size by consolidation and extension covering a 
period of over 40 years. The nuclei for this growth 
were the independent systems which had been started 
in San B^cisco, Oakland, Sacramento, and San Jose, 
all supplied from generators driven by steam engines. 
Thus, originally the output was entirely steam power. 

The development of high-voltage transmission about 
1900 eiiabled water power to be brought to these and 
other dtie s at a cost much lower than steam power, 

1. Pacific Gas & Bleotrio Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. /. E. E., 
Portland, Oregon, Sept. &-B, 19S0. 
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which was then unable to hold its position and was 
rapidly shoved into the background. Steam power 
would undoubtedly have been almost entirely sup¬ 
planted but for two factors, viz., first, the unreliability 
of those early lines, and, second, the entire lack of sites 
for, or prohibitive cost of reservoirs to provide the 
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necessary storage to enable the water power plants to 
carry the load during the dry seasons when the stream 
flows fell greatly below normal. 

During this period of great water power development 
supplementary steam power was necessary, and bapee 
the growth of steam and water power followed some¬ 
what roughly together. Up until about 1924 the ratio 
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of total steam plant capacity to system peak demand for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company system varied 
rather consistently from about 40 to 60 per cent and the 
ratio of kw-hr. generated by steam to the total, ranged 
from about 15 to 30 per cent. For the years 1924 to 
1929 inclusive, these data are shown by the cu^es in 
Fig. 2. During these years the ratio for kw-hr. output 
swung through a very wide range, the high point being 
slightly higher and the low very much lower than for 
any previous year. The high point of steam generation 
was for the excessively dry year of 1924 and the low 
point was in 1927 when tWe was an excess of water 
power due to the completion of several water power 
projects in Northern California. 

The increase in steam power capacity was obtained 
by the gradual process of adding one unit at a time, 



0PSR CCNT STEAM CENefUTffMS CARACITY TO SYSTEM PEAK 
0PCA CENT NET STEAM Wtt HR. OUTPUT TO NET SYSTEM KW HR. OUTPUT 
0 KW. HR PER BBL. FOR STEM4 NET OUTPUT 
@ STEAM PLANT CAPACITY FACTOR 

Fig. 2 

first engine driven up until 1907 when the first turbine, 
avmUcaJone of 9,000 kw., was installed at Station “C,” 
Oakland. The engines were then within a few years 
all replaced by turbines with the exception of two 3,500- 
kw. units at Station “A,” San Francisco, which were 
just recentiy removed to make room for a 60,000-kw. 
turbine set. At the beginning of 1928, there were seven 
steam plants on the system ranging in capacity from 
IjjOOO to 64,000 kw. The largest turbine unit was 
15,000 kw., the largest boiler 8,900 sq. ft., and the highest 
steam pressure and temperature were 250 lb. and 640 
deg. fahr. respectively. 

The requirements for the steam plants during the 
I^od under review were: (1) low investment cost 
since the load factor on steam over a period of years 


was not high, (2) high reliability, since steam was 
always the pinch hitter during seasons of low water and 
at times of sudden failure of a line, flume, or some other 
part of the water power and transmission system, and 
(3) the ability to pick up full load quickly from a very 
light load condition. On the whole, these plants met 
the above requirements very satisfactorily. They have 
never seriously failed to meet the service demands made 
upon them in the way of picking up load in the event of 
line or other failures on the water power system although 
no especial features of design were employed to enable 
the equipment to respond rapidly to a sudden increase 
of load. Dependence was placed entirely upon keeping 
sufficient turbine capacity on the line at very light load, 
that is, from just floating to 5 per cent of rating, with 
corresponding boiler capacity either steaming or with 
pressure at or near that of the line, and the ability with 
oil firing to get boilers to full steaming capacity in a 
very short time. Experience has proved that under 
the conditions just outlined, full load could be picked 
up with little or no disturbance to service. Usually 
the disturbance was for only the momentary time 
required for the operator to separate the load to be pro¬ 
tected together withits steam standby from the transmis¬ 
sion system in trouble. 

The efficiency of these plants was rather low, averag¬ 
ing about 30,000 B. t. u. per kw-hr. and the operating 
and maintenance costs were rather high during- dry 
years when the plants were forced for considerable 
lengths of time, but since the excessively dry years 
occurred on an average of only one in seven, the 
average maintenance costs over a seven year cycle were 
not excessive for plants of their time. 

At th6 beginning of 1928, the investment' per kw. 
varied among the plants from about $60 to $80; the 
steam pressures and temperatures were low, the design 
was simple with no economizers, fans, or automatic 
de-rices worth mentioning. The auxiliaries were mixed 
steam and electric in order to maintain a sort of heat 
balance at or near full load and to draw most or all of 
the power for auxiliaries from the water power system 
during light load times when there was an excess of 
water. 

Plans for Steam Power De-velopment 

About four years ago it became apparent that the 
economic relation between steam and water power had 
become reversed. The reasons for this change were: 

1. The generally increasing cost of additional water 
power due to the best sites haring been developed and, 
for sites already developed, the rather prolonged series 
of years of subnormal water supply which indicated that 
the supply was not so great as formerly supposed. 

2. The rather pronounced lowering of steam power 
costs, due to improved efficiency, lowering investment, 
operating, and maintenance costs, and for California, 
at least, the oversupply of oil with consequent reduction 
in price, and finally, the tremendous production of 
natural gas and its supply to Northern California. 
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A comprehensive plan was developed which would 
provide not only for the immediate needs, but also for 
at least fifteen years hence in the matter of the acquisi¬ 
tion of steam plant sites and transmission line rights-of- 
way for lines necessary to connect such sites with the 
general system. The main objective involving power 
development is, of course, always the economic one to 
provide power at the lowest possible cost. Furthermore, 
for the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, the new units 
should perform at least as well as the existing ones in the 
ability to pick up load quickly. In working up this 
plan consideration was given to all the elements involved 
which included: 

1. Sizes pf units and when and where to be installed. 

2. Costs for investment, maintenance, operation, 
and fuel. 

3. Obsolescence. 

4. Operating reliability and flexibility.' 

A careful study was made of all the factors entering 
into the above elements. These factors included such 
items as: 

1. New plants versus rebuilding of the old plants. 

2. Sizes of turbine and boiler units. 

3. Steam pressure and temperature. 

4. Extraction heaters, economizers, air heaters, and 
furnace water walls. 

Most, if not all large systems have a need for two 
tsqjes of generating units, the first highly efficient for 
so-called base load operation, and the second for peak 
load service and resOTve. The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company also requires a third type which is required 
only in excessively dry years, the occurrence of which 
are infrequent and uncertain. That any given year will 
be very dry is not known until about February. It is 
very difficult if not impossible to provide against such 
deficiency of water, unless such abnormal deficiencies 
are recognized as liable to occur and provided for at all 
times. Examples of where failure to provide for this 
contingency have resulted in power shortage are well 
known. On the Pacific Coast such cases occurred in 
California in 1924 and in the Northwest in 1929. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company has never found it 
necessary to cut off load on account of a dry year except 
during the war when it was required to curtail new con¬ 
struction on account of war conditions. 

On accovmt of the available space conditions at Sta¬ 
tion “C” and the nearer location of Oaldand to the water 
power supply, it was determined that increased capacity 
at Station “C,” at least to the extent of 76,000 kw, 
would conform to the second type of plant just men¬ 
tioned and that Station “A” would provide the first 
type. To provide for the third type of capacity, it was 
decided to retain the North Beach plant in San Fran¬ 
cisco and the Station “B" plant in Sacramento with a 
combined capacity of 35,000 kw., and these during 
normal years would probably be shut down. 

The problem of how best to provide peak and reserve 
capacity is not always clear as is evidenced by the disr- 


cussions which appear from time to time, and include 
proposals such as steam plants with accumulators and 
pumped storage for water plants. It is believed that 
the most practicable way to obtain such capacity in 
steam is to provide overload capacity for each unit. 
The rating of both turbines and boilers is entirely arbi¬ 
trary. The maximum output of a turbine is deter¬ 
mined by the maximum steam flow for a unit built to a 
given frame. A boiler can be forced to a very high 
output. The ratings may be set according to the effi¬ 
ciencies desired for both turbines and boilers and the 
maintenance cost for boilers which will increase at high 
outputs. 

Cost studies showed that it would be more economical 
to rebuild and enlarge Station “A” in San Francisco 
and Station “C” in Oakland than to provide the same 
additional capacity at new sites. Both of these sites 
are admirably located with respect to both cooling water 
and their loads, and for both plants there are substan¬ 
tial investments in electrical equipment and outgoing 
duct lines and cables which can be utilized for greater 
capacity. The Station "A” site is suitable for a total of 
about 260,000 kw. and that at Station “C” for about 
175,000 to 200,000 kw. It was therefore decided that 
the program would proceed along the line of first de¬ 
veloping the Station “A” and Station “C” sites. 

It is, of course, always the desire to hold investment 
costs as low as possible, but this should not be carried 
to the point where maintenance and operating costs are 
adversely affected. It was fixed as a policy, however, 
that no investment cost would be increased to reduce 
any estimated maintenance or operating costs unless 
such reductions were sufficiently large to appear certain 
of occurring. 

The size of turbine and boiler units has a marked 
effect upon costs. This is particularly true of large 
boiler units. Investment per kw. is lower for large 
imits, efficiencies are higher, and operating costs are 
much lower, and the investment for automatic control 
and instruments is decidedly lower. Large units, 
especially boiler units, are more flexible as regards load 
fluctuations and there is no reason to believe that they 
are not just as reliable as small xmits. Costs for 
maintenance and periodic inspection are less for large 
turbine units than for small ones and should be no higher 
for large boiler units, and maintenance costs for auto¬ 
matic control equipment is much less, since the cost and 
amount of such equipment is almost entirely dependent 
upon the number of units and not upon the size. 

In- the matter of pressure and temperature, it was 
recognized that the trend was very definitely to higher 
pressures and temperatures. Careful estimates made 
in 1926 showed that a plant operating at 450 lb. pres¬ 
sure should cost no more than one operating at 260 lb. 
although the use of 650 lb. with reheating would cost 
morS. No very careful estimates at that time were 
made for 1260 lb. since that pressure was then regarded 
as still in the devdopment stage. The use of pressures 
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and temperatures as high as consistent with reliable 
operation will, of course, have a favorable influence 
upon obsolescence. 

Extraction heaters, economizers, and air heaters, 
although adding complication as compared with the old 
plants did not seem to affect reliability adversely and 
their use was considered entirely a matter of economics. 
With reference to furnace water walls, an installation 
made in 1925 in one boiler as a trial had definitely 
showed that their use would not only reduce furnace 
maintenance, one of the largest items of boiler room 
maintenance, but would greatly improve reliability. 
They were necessary if boilers were to be operated at 
high rating with mechanical atomizing oil burners, 
since with such burners furnace temperatures of the 
order of 8200 deg. fahr. are encountered. 

To obtain increased steam power capacity, the first in¬ 
installation was to be made at Station “C,” to be fol¬ 
lowed with the next increase at Station “A,” San 
Francisco. From the studies made in 1926, it was con¬ 
cluded that design for Station “C” should be based 
upon 450-lb. drum pressure, approximately 750 deg. 
fahr. total steam temperature, large boilers with water 
walls, the question of extraction heaters, economizers, 
and air heaters to be a matter of economics and layout 
in the space available. It was further concluded to 
install automatic control. 

Installation at Station “C,” Oakland 

The installation for a 37,500-kw. unit at Station “C” 
was started in 1927 and put into opm^tion in October, 
1928. The size of turbine was determined by the then 
existing turbine room which permitted with a sTna H 
extension the mrection of two 37,500-kw. turbines in the 
space occupied by two vertical units, one a 9,000 kw. 
and the other a 12,000 kw. In line with the t3^e of 
capacity desired, viz., the second t 3 T)e mentioned above, 
and on account of space limitations, a 37,500-kw., 
9-stage impulse multi-valve turbine with guaranteed 
overload capacity of 42,000 kw. was selected. This was 
quite a departure from established practise. As com¬ 
pared with the conventional unit of this size, it has 
better eflftciency up to about30,000 kw. and by extracting 
heavily its efficiency is not greatly less for higher loads, 
and the cost for the unit, foundation, and building was 
about $1.50 per kw. less. For the load conditions it will 
have to meet during its life, it should be considerably 
more efficient. 

Straight tube sectional header boil^ were decided 
upon b^use experience on the whole had been better 
with this type than with the bent tube type. The size 
VTzs selected by making the width the maximum that 
could be obtained for a riveted drum, and the number of 
tubes high was made such that without an economizer, 
the preheated air temperature would not exceed 600 
deg. fahr. With 24-ft. tubes, this resulted in a very 
economical unit of 36,453 sq. ft. with a maximum 
guaranteed output of 425,000 lb. per hr. having about 84 


per cent efficiency at maximum output with an air 
heater of 51,232 sq. ft. Two such units were installed, 
one to serve as a spare for the fiirst and future turbines. 
A maximum steam temperature of 730 deg. fahr. was 
selected as the highest then considered desirable without 
the use of alloy tubes. 

Approximately 26 per cent of the throttle flow is 
extracted for feed water heating with a final tempera¬ 
ture of 390 deg. fahr. A single pass condenser of 
28,000 sq. ft. was installed and although the capacity of 
the plant was increased from 33,600 kw. to 68,000 kw., 
no additional pump capacity for circulating water was 
required. 

Automatic equipment was provided for combustion 
control, condenser hotwell level, feed water pressure, 
and drum water level. 

Auxiliary power is supplied from two three-phase 
transformers ’ connected to the main station buses. 
Most of the motors, including one 500-hp. ssmchronous 
motor, are started on full voltage. 

This brief description will give an idea of the type of 
design and character of the equipment. The over-all 
cost of the plant including land, building, etc., after the 
installation of this unit and increase to 68,000 kw. 
capacity was very closely the same per kw. as for the 
original 33,500-kw. plant, although the efficiency was 
about doubled and the operating and maintenance costs 
reduced to about half on a kw. basis. The turbine has a 
maximum output of 43,750 kw. and each boiler has put 
out 436,000 lb. per hr. The boiler room installation 
is quite compact and occupies 7.7 sq. ft. of ground area 
and 686 cu. ft. of building volume per 1,000 lb. per hr. 
output. This includes the boilers, air heaters, fans, 
and fuel oil pumps and heaters. 

The new unit was put into service in October 1928 
and shortly thereafter on account of very cold weather 
in the mountains with consequent reduction of water 
supply, was required to carry practically a continuous 
load of 48,760 kw. until some time in Febniary. It was 
therefore not until the spring of 1929 that the turbine 
or a boiler could be taken out of service for the necessary 
adjustments of automatics, etc., incident to the starting 
up of a new unit. Leaving out of account the time when 
equipment could have been operated, but was out for 
adjustment of automatic equipment, the turbine during 
1928 was available over 99 per cent of the year and both 
boilers about 96 per cent. The turbine output was on a 65 
per cent capacity factor and the net output was just at 
the rate of 14,000 B. t. u. per kw-hr. The auxiliary 
power was 3 per cent. It is to be noted that the unit 
was loaded very unfavorably since for practically all of 
the time the load was either very light (600 to 1000 kw.) 
or with heavy overload at 43,750 kw. and for very little 
or none of the time at the most efficient point of about 
30,000 kw. 

Curve 3, Fig. 2, shows the average kw-hr. per bbl. of 
oil for all the plants for the years 1924 to 1929 inclusive. 
The effect of the Station “C” installation is easily seen 
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by referring to curve 4. In 1924 operating on 54 per 
cent capacity factor for the total system steam capacity, 
the net output was at the rate of 205 kw-hr. per bbl,, 
but in 1929 although the capacity factor was only 25 
per cent, the net kw-hr. per bbl. was raised to 260. 
Had the capacity factor been 54 per cent, the kw-hr. 
per bbl. would have been about 280, which represents a 
saving of 36 per cent in fuel. 

Installation at Station “A,” San Francisco 

In 1928 studies were made for the rebuilding of Sta¬ 
tion "A” and included plans and estimates for 450, 750, 
and 1350 lb. drum pressures. The use of any pressure 
between 450 and 1350 lb. was shown to be uneconomical 
and it appeared that 1350 lb. might cost $3.00 per kw. 
more than 450 lb. However, there was a very pro¬ 
nounced trend toward lowering costs for 1350 lb. 
equipment and an increase in the size of boilers which 
manufacturers were willing to build. All items con¬ 
sidered, it was decided that the use of 1250 lb. throttle 
pressure and 750 deg. fahr. total temperature would be 
the mast economical and that the plant could be rebuilt 
for 1350 lb. cheaper than for some lower pressure. 
Even at some higher cost for the equipment, the ulti¬ 
mate plant would be cheaper per kw. because, first, 
more capacity could be installed in the existing build¬ 
ings, and second, the circulating water system required 
rebuilding and with the much less quantity of water 
needed this item was much less for the 1,350 lb. It was 
believed that the cost of 1,350-lb. equipment would go 
down as production increased, and that within a few 
years it would be possible to build a plant for this pres¬ 
sure as cheap as for some lower pressure. This view 
has proved correct for it is now definitely known that 
the costs for 1350 lb. are no greater than for 450 lb. 

The old building space permits of the installation of 
4 turbine units, each of about 60,000 kw. output, and 6 
boiler units, each of 500,000 lb. per hr. maximum out¬ 
put. The installation now under construction consists 
of 2 turbine and 3 boiler units. The turbine units are 
each compound rated at 50,000 kw. with maximum 
output of 65,000 kw. at unity power factor. At a 
sacrifice of 10 B. t. u. per kw-hr. chargeable to the 
turbine room dt the most eflScient load point the maxi¬ 
mum turbine output for the same frame was increased 
from 58,000 kw. to 65,000 kw. That is, for slight de¬ 
decrease in efficiency, considerable overload capacity 
was obtained. The arrangement of high- and low-pres¬ 
sure turbines is the so-called vertical compound with 
the high-pressure turbine and generator mounted 
on the low-pressure generator. This arrangement saves 
space and cost of foundations and simplifies somewhat 
the generator air cooler arrangement and the piping for 
cooling water. 

The exhaust from the high-pressure element of each 
unit is reheated to 750 deg. fahr. before passing to the 
low-pressure element, first in a live steam reheater, the 
heating steam being saturated steam at 1,350 lb. pres¬ 


sure, and, second, in a convection reheater which is a 
part of the boiler imit. 

By this combination of reheaters the temperature of 
the reheated steam is maintained approximately con¬ 
stant over a wide load range. 

All of the steam few a turbine unit is reheated in a 
single boiler with no cross-connections on reheaters so 
that if a reheat boiler unit is out of service, the low 
pressure tinbine will be run without reheat. Thus, 
two of the boilers now being installed are reheat boilers 
and the third is a so-called standard unit, that is, with¬ 
out reheat. The standard boiler provides some spare 
capacity and also the additional steam required for each 
turbine unit at loads when more than 500,000 lb. per 
hr. is required. The complication of piping for a reheat 
cycle is not so great as commonly assumed, particularly 
when all the reheating for a turbine unit is done in a 
single boiler, and is offset to a considerable extent by 
the fact that much smaller pipe sizes are required for 
1250 lb. than for say 400 lb. 

For the type of boiler unit which has been used in 
most of the 1250-lb. plants, the cost on a kw. basis is 
very little more than for a 400-lb. plant. Although the 
so-called boiler part, that is, drum, headers, and tubes, 
is costly, it is relatively small and most of the complete 
boiler unit surface is in other elements, that is, super¬ 
heater, resuperheater, economizer, and air heater. 
Table I gives the percentages for the various surfaces. 


TABLE I 



Per cent of heating surface 


Eeheat boilers 

Standard boiler 


Steam 

Steam, 

Steam 

Steam, 


and water 

water, and air 

and water 

water, and air 


absorbing 

absorbing 

absorbing 

absorbing 


surface 

surface 

surface 

surface 

Boiler. 

24.1 

11.2 

25.6 

12.3 

Water walls. 

3.G 

1.7 

4.0 

1.9 

Suporheator.... 

14.2 

6.0 

17.6 

8.2 

Rohoater. 

18.0 

8.3 



Economizer. 

40.1 

18.6 

51.9 

24.0 

Air heater. 


63.7 


63.6 


The Station “A" boilers have forged steel drums 52 
ft. long, 5 ft. outside diameter with 4 in. walls and 
weigh about 70 tons each. The tubes are arranged 62 
wide and 8 high. 

The area and space occupied by th6 boiler and fan 
rooms are per 1000 lb. per hr. output, 9.85 sq. ft. and 
866 cu. ft. respectively. In comparison with similar 
figures for Station “C” on a kw. basis, the area for 
Station “A” is 90 per cent and the volume 1.09 per cent 
of those for Station “C.” At Station “A” the space is 
that of an existing building with height increased to 
provide for the fans and the cubic space could be re¬ 
duced for a new plant. It appears that on the whole a 
high-pressure plant will require at least no greater 
space than a plant for lower pressure. 

The remainder of the equipment such as fans, feed 
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water heaters, pumps, etc., are similar to that for lower 
pressure plants and requires no detailed description 
here. 

The reconstruction of Station “A” is an example of 
the recent progress in the art of generating electricity 
by steam power, and shows how the great improvement 
in fuel economy has been effected without increase in 
capital. In fact for Station “A” there will be a marked 
reduction in investmient. With the completion of the 
present construction, the capacity will have been in¬ 
creased from 64,000 kw. to about 160,000 kw., and it is 
expected that the over-all investment per kw. will be 
reduced by about $15.00 per kw. and the fuel, operating 
and maintenace costs per kw. reduced to one-half. 
With the completion to the ultimate capacity of about 
260,000 kw. a further reduction of $6.00 per kw. is 
expected or a total of $20.00 per kw. The cost of the 
new Station “A” will be comparable with steam plant 
costs in Great Britain and Europe. The fuel consump¬ 


tion for the 1,260-lb. vmits should be at the rate per net 
kw-hr. of 12,000 B. t. u. or better. 

Since plants for operation at 1,260-lb. pressure cost no 
more than for some lower pressure, undoubtedly in the 
near future there will be a number of plants at this 
pressure in operation on the Pacific Coast. Higher 
pressures and temperatures are to be expected in time, 
hut with the present fuel situation, particularly in 
California, it is not anticipated that pressures higher 
than 1260 lb. and temperatures above 800 to 850 deg. 
fahr. will prove profitable for some years. 

SUMMAEY 

The author has outlined the development of steam 
power in the system of the Pacific Gas & Electric Com¬ 
pany and attempted to discuss briefly those factors 
which are of most importance in the economical design 
of steam plants .with especial reference to Pacific 
Coast conditions. 
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Synopsis.—Tlie question of grounding transformer bank neutrals 
through different impedances has recently arisen due to the. desire to 
limit system single-phase and two-phase short-dreuit currents. 
This limitation has been required to ease the duty on circuit breakers 
and assist in maintaining system stability. The use of resistance, 
inductance, and various combinations has been studied as to the 
effect on the short-dreuit current and particularly upon lightning 
transients within tiie transformer windings and at the neutral. It 
was found that the use of resistance only may be undesirable on 
account of the high voltage at the rututral in limiting the short-dreuit 
current. The me of inductance only may result in high voltages 


within the transformer and at the neutral due to lightning transients, 
which necessitates that the transformer be fully insulated throughout. 
Methods using parallel paths until the inductance, these parallel 
paths being dedgned primarily to reduce the lightning transients at 
the neutral, have been studied and found to limit the transients 
within the tran^ormers to values approximating those for solidly 
grounded neutral which permit the grading of the transformer 
insulation. The method to be selected depends upon the individual 
case, but generally the me of the valve type lightning arrester is the 
simplest to apply. 

***** 


I. Introduction 

ODERN methods of power transmission involve 
the iaransformation of energy with large high- 
voltage transformers^ which usually have one or 
more windings coimected in star and until recently 
solidly grounded at the neutral. With the increase in 
size of transformers and generating equipment, trouble 
has developed due to. excessive currents under single- 
and two-phase short circuits. To relieve these condi¬ 
tions and to improve the stability of the system gen¬ 
erally, the practise of inserting impedance between the 
neutral and grotmd of some of the transformer banks 
has been adopted. 

Either a resistance or an inductance can be used for 
the impedance. Its purpose is primarily to limit the 
short-circuit neutral current. Having a knowledge 
of the circuits involved, the necessary impedance can be 
determined to limit the current to a safe value. With 
impedance in the neutral, the stresses within the trans¬ 
former winding when subjected to lightning surges 
require similar study to that made for transformers 
with solidly grounded neutral. This is particularly 
the case since the impedance is selected with no thought 
of its performance under impulse voltages but only its 
performance imder normal frequency short-circuit 
conditions. It is the purpose of this paper to study the 
characteristics of neutral impedances •under lightning 
surge conditions and suggest means for impro-^ing their 
performance. 

II. Factors Influencing the Ligiitning Transient 

The effect of voltage surges on transformers with 

*Both of the Westinghouse Eleo. & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Presented at the Padfic Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Portland, Oregon, September S-6,19S0. 


solidly groxmded neutral has been pre'viously described.^ 
The general factors influencing the transient phenom¬ 
ena are well known, but a brief r4sum4 will be given 
h^e. 

It was shown in the paper mentioned that the worst 
stresses •within the transformer windings were those due 
to steep front short waves and steep front long waves. 
The former imposes the greatest stress upon the winding 
near the entrance terminal by •virtue of its greater 
magnitude. With a short wave the stresses are pro¬ 
portional to the distribution of voltage determined by 
the capacitance relationship of the winding. This has 
been referred to as the initial distribution. With steep 
front long waves the initial distribution is essentially the 
same except for absolute magnitude, but the amplitude 
of voltage at internal points is greater due to oscillations 
within the winding. The magnitude of lightning volt¬ 
ages which can be propagated on transmission lines 
is limited by the line insulation and is lower for long 
than for . short waves. A survey of laboratory and 
field tests on transmission lines and transmission line 
insulation gives a good indica^tion of the characteristics 
of lightning waves expected in service. The curve. 
Fig. 1, estimated on the basis of some of these data, 
illustrates the variations in the maximiim voltage 
expected on normally insulated lines with length of the 
traveling wave. Oscillographic records of lightning 
waves taken in the field, indicate that the greatest 
duration of voltage probably would not exceed 60 
miCToseconds to one-half value, and the most rapid 
rate of rise was of the order of one microsecond to 
maximum value. 

Waves ha'ving the characteristics of the two above 
would impose the most severe stresses upon trans- 

1. For references see bibliography. 
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fonners grounded through neutral impedance. It has 
been previously pointed out* that for short surges only a 
small amount of energy penetrates the winding as far as 
the neutral and consequently the increase in voltage at 
the grounding impedance will be very small. From the 
standpoint of stress at the neutral impedance and the 
interior of the transformer winding, it will be necessary 
to consider only the 60-microsecond surge. Therefore, 



1—ARIATION IN AmpiJTXTDE WITH LeNQTH OP LlOHTNINQ 

SuEQBS ON Normally Insulated Transmission Lines 

in pfenning the tests described below a wave ri^ng to 
majdmum in approximately one microsecond and of 60 
microseconds duration to half value was used. 

Another important factor influencing the amplitude 
of voltage in the transformers and at the neutral is the 
magmtude of voltage occurring simultaneously on the 
three separate phases. A traveling wave on one line 
induces waves of the same polarity in the other two 
lines, but the induced waves are usually of lower ampli- 
iude, depending upon the space configuration of the 
lines.* If simultaneous waves of equal amplitude are 
impressed on each of the three phases, the voltage at the 



To Oscillograph 


Fia. 2 —Schematic Diagram op Testing Circuit 

neutral would rise to three times the amplitude that it 
would if the wave was impressed upon one phase only. 
In making this investigation the worst condition of 
three equal surges is assumed. 

III. Test Circuits and Method op Testing 
Impulses wdre generated by discharging banks of 
condensers through a resistance and impressing the 
voltage drop upon the transformer terminals. The 


windings of the transformers under test were connected 
together at the neutral and grounded through the 
impedance under consideration. The connections from 
the surge generator to the high-voltage terminals of 
these windings were made as short as practicable and 
terminated in lumped surge impedances of approxi¬ 
mately 450 ohms. The remaining windings of the 
transformers were connected to ground through similar 
surge impedances. Fig. 2. 

A surge was impressed upon the transformers and the 
potential at various points in the winding and across the 
neutral impedance was measured. The maximiiTn value 
of the voltage was determined by means of a sph^e 
spark-gap and the voltage-time relation recorded for at 
least one complete cycle with a cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graph. A capacitance potentiometer was used to 
reduce the voltage for measurement with the oscillo- 



PER CENT OF WINDING ABOVE GROUND 

Pig. 3—oltage-to-Ground Produced in a Transeormbr 
Winding with Neutral Solidly Grounded by a 60-Micro- 
SECOND Surge 

1. Initial voltage distribution 

2. Maximum voltage by oscillation 

3. Final or steady state distribution 

graph. This potentiometer was of very low capacitance 
so that the constants of the circuit were affected very 
little. 

The transformers used in making this study were 
26,000-kv-a., 220‘-kv. power transformers of shell type 
construction, and of recent design. 

The neutral reactors , were air core and the neutral 
resistors were practically non-inductive. 

IV. Transformers with Solidly Grounded 
Neutral 

To form a basis for comparing the effects of various 
neutral devices, the reaction of the transformers with 
the neutral solidly grounded was determined. The 
transient conditions involved in this problem have been 
analyzed elsewhere* and will not be considered here. 

The initial distribution of voltage with the steep front 
wave is shown as curve 1, Fig. 3. The maYiTmmi 
voltage to ground occurring at internal points in the 
winding by oscillation is represented by curve 2 of the 
same figure. These two boundary curves define the 
envelope of oscillation of the internal voltage transient. 
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It is to be noted that the maxiinum voltage does not 
exceed the uniform distribution curve. 

V. Transformer with Neutral Insulated 
The initial distribution, Fig. 4, is practically the same 
irrespective of whether the transformer is solidly 
grounded, grounded through an impedance, or com¬ 
pletely isolated. This is expected from the initial 


non-inductive resistance, the axis about which the 
winding tends to oscillate is a straight line extending 
from the liPe to the neutral end of the winding. The 
voltage at the neutral will be raised to a value depending 
upon the value of neutral re^tance, the relative effec¬ 
tive impedance of the tranrformer winding, and the 
length of the traveling wave. In the limiting eases of 



Pia. 4—^Voi/rAOE TO Guound in a Tiianspohmer Winding 
WITH Isolated Neutral 

1. Initial voltage distribution 

2. Maximum voltage by oscillation 

3. Final distribution or axis of oscillation 

distribution curve of Fig. 3 which shows that but a 
small percentage of the voltage exists in the portion of 
the winding near the neutral. Consequently in con¬ 
sidering the transient effect with various neutral devices 
the same initial conditions hold within practical limits. 

The final distribution is quite different from that with 
the neutral groimded. When the neutral is isolated and 
a surge is impressed, the winding tends to assume the 
same potential throughout. In reaching this potential, 
it oscillates about the potential on the line terminal. 
The amplitude of the oscillation at the neutral depends 
upon the magnitude of the terminal voltage and the 
relation of the length of the surge to the natural period 
of oscillation. Under lightning surges the voltage rises 
to relatively high values. In the experimental case, 
the maximum amplitude in per cent of the impressed 
voltages are given in curve 2, Fig. 4. 

It is to be noted that the voltage does not attain 
values in excess of the applied voltage. This is ex¬ 
plained, as mentioned above, by the fact that curve 3 
representing the initial axis of oscillation decreases as 
the voltage on the transformer decreases. Since the 
rate of decrease of the latter is rapid compared to the 
period of oscillation of the transformer, the oscillations 
do not develop to the extent that they would if limited 
only by inherent damping, as would be the case with an 
infinitely long wave. 

VI. Transformer with Neutral Grounded 
THROUGH Resistance 

When the transformer neutral is grounded through a 



Fig. 6—Oscillograms Showing the Vakiation of 
Internal Oscillations in Transformer Windings with 
Different Values of Neutral Bbsistance 

A—69 per cent of winding fi^om neutral 
B—^36 per cent of winding from neutral 
O—Neutral 

1—R ^infinite (neutral isolated) 

2 - i? «100,000 ohms 

3 — ii «25.000 ohms 

4 — JR *6,000 ohms 
6 — JR *4.60 ohms 

6 “jR *0 (neutral solidly grounded) 


zero resistance and infinite resistance, the axes coincide 
with those for a solidly groimded transformer and for an 
isolated neutral transformer, curves 3, Figs. 3 and 4. 
For finite resistances the axis lies between these limits. 

When the transformers are subjected to a lightning 
surge, the. voltage at the neutral and the voltage 
throughout the winding rises to a value in excess of that 
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attained when the neutral is solidly grounded, depend¬ 
ing upon the value of the neutral resistance and the 
characteristics of the applied surge. With the 60- 
microsecond test wave, the voltage at the neutral and 
at points in the winding 36 per cent and 69 per cent 
from the neutral are shown in the oscillograms. Fig. 6, 
for v^ous values of resistance between the two limiting 
conditions. The axis of oscillation rises and the magni- 
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PERCENT OF WINDING FROM NEUTRAL^ 

IN 25.000-Kv-a. 220-Kv. 
Shell Ttoe Transformer Windings with Neutral 
Grounded Through a 3I5.Millihbnry Eeactor 

1, Initial distribution of voltage 

2 . Maximum voltage by oscillation 

increasing resistance. 
With the transformers grounded through 460 ohms 

proi^ately 4.5 per cent. The increase in voltafee at 

ate ™ only 

^ larger values of groundine 

resistance, the increase in voltage becomes mo^nro* 

near 

VII. Transpormee Neutral Grounded through 
Inductance 

“““ ttroaet iaduc 

the 

■tance, the greater will ^ transformer indue- 

?ettral. Ihaw the “ «>» 


Tmrisju'I.Huis A. I. K, I0, 

rise of voltage was approximately one-half normal line 
voltage, and the kv-a. capacity as compared to that of 
one transformer was 144 p«* cent. 

A reactor is a desirable means for grounding the 
neutral, since its reactive drop adds ilireetly io the 
impedance voltage of the transformer, reduee.s (he 
shock of short circuit on generating e<|uipnient. ha.s Jess 
watts loss, and can generally be designed more economi¬ 
cally than a resistor. A method of redueing the 
^cessive ti^sient voltage at the neut ral is, thert'fore, 
highly desirable. Several ways of improving this 
feature have been proposed. Some of the.se are eJe- 
scribed below. 

A. Reactor Shunted mth Reoislamr. If (he neutral 
reactor is shunted by resistance, a part of tlie energy 
IS conducted directly to ground and a damping (‘IVeet 
imposed upon the oscillations in the rmetor <-ireuit. 
The voltage at the reactor will be redueeil by an amount 
proportional to the energy by-pas.sed. Obvion.sly the 
lower the resistance used the lower will be (.ht- voJtagt* 
across the reactor. This, however, cannot, econf)mi- 



voltage steS^tTf ^ in an increase in 

■fc^^ormera was if® ^ 25,000-kv-f. 

Mlihenrys indfeW 

reactor was designed so that the dynamic 


Transient Ne^a? WiL^Aor"*' 

WITH Different Values OF REMs-rLoE"^ ^*'^" 

«««'»«• «»iy) 

3 “/e«11,000 ohms 
4-i2e:6,000ohins 
3-JJ«1.200 ohms 
6 -i? b 580 ohms 

neutral 

InordertotethevoIta^e^^tteStS 
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would have to be such that its losses would be high 
under short circuit and its proportions relatively large. 

B. Reactor Shunted by Spark-Gap. The second 
method of preventing excessive voltage at the neutral is 
to shunt the reactor with a spark-gap. This method 
permits the voltage to rise to some safe predetermined 
value and then reduces it to zero. The voltage at which 
the gap would be set is determined by the insulation of 



Fig. S—Oscillogram Showing the Effect Upon the 
Internal Transformer Winding Transient op Shunting 
Neutral Reactor with Safety Gap 

A —Voltage at 09 per cent of winding from neutral 

B —Voltage at 36 per cent of winding from neutral 

1.3— Neutral grounded through reactor shunted with safety gap 

2.4— Neutral solidly gi*ounded 

the reactor. The super-imposed transient accompany¬ 
ing the gap discharge has no damaging effect upon 
circuits of as long a time constant as that of the trans¬ 
former winding. The effect of this transient is shown 
by the oscillograms in Fig. 8, where the resulting 
voltages at 36 or 69 per cent from neutral are compared 
with those with the neutral solidly grounded. The 
increase in voltage is 7 to 9 per cent over that with 
solidly grounded neutral or about 3 per cent of the 
impressed voltage. 

The principal objection to this device is the liability 
of the same impulse that causes the gap to discharge also 
calling a line flash-over or a line to neutral fault, thereby 
maintaining the are across the gap with d 3 mamic cur¬ 
rent and shunting out the reactor at the time when its 
service is required. 

C. Reador Shunted by Lightning Arrester. Proceed¬ 
ing as in the case of the shunting spark-gap, the proper 
lightning arrester for protecting the insulation of the 
reactor was selected. An arrester of the valve t 3 q)e is 
ideal for this application. The properties of this 
jester are well known.< Its impedance is practically 
infinite up to the discharge voltage where it is instantly 
reduced to a relatively low value. It has a definite cut¬ 
off voltage which assures that none of the dynamic 
current will be by-passed through it. In applying the 
arrester it is necessary only to fix the cut-off voltage 
slightly in excess of the dynamic rise of voltage. By 
so doing, the maximum discharge voltage can be limited 
to approximately 2.5 times the dynamic voltage even 
when discharging large currents. 

The effect of the arrester discharging on the transient 
voltage in the transformer winding is shown in Pig. 9. 


This illustration is a comparison of the voltages with 
solidly grounded neutral with those when an arrester 
bridges the reactor. The increase in voltage is of the 
order of 2 to 3 per cent over that with the neutral 
solidly grounded. 

This method of reducing the neutral voltage has 
other advantages in addition to those mentioned. It 
employs a standard protective device which requires no 
special consideration or calculation for its application. 

D. Reactor Shunted with Resonant Circuit. A series 
capacitance and inductance circuit was connected in 
parallel with the neutral reactor and the constants 
proportioned so as to be in resonance at the frequency of 
the transient voltage existing at the reactor terminal. 
This circuit offers-a very low impedance path to the 
surge current and shunts it directly to ground, but has a 
vep^ high impedance at normal operating frequencies. 
With the surge current determined largely by the im¬ 
pedance of the transformer winding, the two elements 
are proportioned so as to give a minimum rise in voltage 
at the neutral and keep the drop across each within 
safe limits. 



Pig. 9—Oscillograms Showing the Effect on the 
Internal Transformer Winding Trai^sibnt of Shunting 
Neutral Reactor with Lightning Arrester 

A —Voltage at, 69 per cent of winding from neutral 

B —^Voltage at 36 per cent of winding from neutral 

1,3—Neutral grounded through reactor shunted with lightning arrester 

2,4r—Neutral solidly grounded 

In the experimental application the circuit was 
proportioned so that the rise in voltage at the neutral 
due to lightning would not exceed twice the dynamic 
voltage Tinder the most severe conditions. Fig. 10 
shows oscillograms of the voltage at two internal points 
in the winding and at the neutral. In oscillogram A 
the voltages resulting from the reactor being shimted 
with the resonant circuit are compared with the voltages 
with the neutral solidly grounded. The maximum 
amplitudes of the voltage at each point are practicallv 
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equal for the two conditions, and the shape of the volt¬ 
time curves are practically identical, except that with 
the reactor shunted by the resonant circuit the axis of 
oscillation is shifted upwards on account of the drop 
through the circuit. In oscillogram C the voltage at 
the neutral with the reactor alone and with it shunted 
with the resonant circuit are compared. The amplitude 
of the voltage in the latter case is reduced to approxi¬ 
mately one-sixth of that when the neutral is grounded 
through the inductance only. 

Conclusions 

a. Transformers with isolated neutral are subject to 
transient voltages of a high order from lightning surges 



PlO. 10—OsCILIiOGRAMS SHOWING TUK BfPKCT XTpON THE 
Internal Transformer Winding Transient oir Shunting 
Neutral Reactor with Auxiliary Resonant CmccriT 

A —^Voltage at 69 per cent of winding from neutral 
B — X oltage at 86 per cent of winding from neutral 
O —^Voltage at neutral 

1,3 & 6—Neutral grounded through reactor Bhanted wltJtai roBOHant circuit 
2, 4—Neutral shlidly grounded 
5—Neutral grounded through reactor only 

throughout the winding and at the neutral and. require 
full insulation to ground for the entire winding- 

b. If the transformer has the neutral grounded 
through a resistance of not over 400 to 500 ohms, the 
internal transient voltage stresses exceed those for 
solidly grounded neutral by only a small percentage. 
Therefore, in general, the same rules regarding the 
grading of the insulation to ground apply as for solidly 
grounded neutral taking due account of the dynamic 
rise in voltage due to short circuit. 

c. The drop in voltage across a neutral resistance is 


not in phase with the transformer impedance drop, a 
larger value of resistance is required to limit the current 
to a given value and consequently a higher voltage 
appears at the neutral than when the neutral is 
grounded through an inductance. 

d. Transformers with the neutral grounded through 
a reactor may be subjected to high oscillatory voltages 
due to lightning and unless some means are provided for 
reducing this voltage the transformers must have full 
insulation. 

e. The transient voltage as a result of lightning 
surges in transformer windings grounded through a 
reactor can be reduced to within a small percentage of 
that with solidly grounded neutral and the voltage at the 
neutral maintained at a safe value by shunting the 
reactor with resistance, with a safety gap or with a 
lightning arrester or with an auxiliary resonant circuit. 

f. In order to obtain the desired characteristics with 
a shunting resistance, the resistance has to absorb a 
relatively large amount of energy which may result in 
its having proportions comparable to that of the reactor. 

g. The use of safety gaps appears undesirable on 
account of the possibility of maintaining the transient 
arc when the system is operating under short-circuit 
conditions. 

h. Lightning arresters offer advantages in that they 
have low impedance to lightning transients of high 
amplitude and practically infinite impedance to the 
short-circuit currents, are a standard piece of apparatus, 
relatively small in size and easy to apply, requiring only 
a knowledge of the short-circuit voltage drop across the 
reactor. 

i. An auxiliary resonant circuit offers an effective 
means of reducing and maintaining the transient to a 
relatively low value, approximately that with solidly 
grounded neutral, and at the same time offer a high 
impedance to normal frequency current. 
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Discussion 

A* W. Copley: This paper is valuable in that it gives the 
results of actual tests on a eommereial bank of transformers with 
various kinds of grounding devices inserted between neutral and 
ground and with surges of known value impressed across them. 
The interest in the paper does not center about the use of terms 
or about the theories involved but rather about the practical 
results of the tests from the standpoint of the operating man. 

Many years ago the ungrounded neutral transmission sys¬ 
tem was not uncommon. Soon after the advantages of the 
grounded neutral system were developed most transmission 
systems had their neutrals solidly grounded. The one dis¬ 
advantage of the solidly grounded neutral did not appear until 
systems grew to such a size that it became important. This is 
the large flow of ground current occasioned by fault to ground on 
the transmission system. As this feature developed means were 
sought to reduce the ground current at the same time retaining 
the advantages of tie neutral ground. Resistances were placed 
in the neutral, then other means, such as reactance, Peterson 
earth coils and other resonant circuits were used. The effect 
of these devices oii neutral ground current and on the distribu¬ 
tion of normal frequency voltage has been naturally well under¬ 
stood. The effect which might be produced by lightning surges 
has, however, been open to question and the tests which have been 
reported by Messrs. Vogel and Hodnette give very v'aliiable 
evidence as to what takes place under these surge conditions. 
The conclusions which they have reached appear to be logical 
when a study of the results is made. 

The neutral grounded through reactance shunted by a resonant 
circuit apparently gives good results. The neutral grounded 
through reactance shunted by a lightning arrester also gives 
results which appeal to the operating engineer. 

L. V. BeTvley: The test circuit used in the paper (Pig. 2), 
shows some lumped resistances of approximately 450 ohms, 
which the authors refer to as “lumped surge impedances.^ The 
implication is that these resistances behave as (.rue surge im¬ 
pedances, and that the circuit is therefore the equivalent of an 
actual transmission line. It is the purpose of this discussion to 
show to what extent their test circuit fails to duplicate the func¬ 
tioning of an actual line. If this fact was understood by the 
authors t.hey should have called the resistance a resistance and 
not a “lumped surge impedance,’* as otherwise the terminology is 
rather misleading. 

If any generalized impedance network Z(p), wJiere p — d/diis, 
the time derivative operator of operational calculus, be connected 
to the term inal of a transmission line of surge impedance 
z ~ ^ L/C^ and an incident wave e — fit) is sent'down the line 
where / is counted from the instant that e arrives at the network, 
then the total potential at the terminals of the network is 




2Z(p) 

Z{v) + * ® 


( 1 ) 


Therefore the criterion that a test circuit shall * duplicate the 
functioning of a transmission line, is that the total voltage across 
the test piece shall be expressible in the form of Equation (1), 
in wliich e is independent of the connected impedance network. 

Solving the circuit of Pig. 2 in the authors’ paper for the 
voltage across the test piece (in this case the transformer) 
there is (calling Zg = S s') 


2 Zip) 

Ir + s') + Zip) 

R _ p B 

' pi ^ + Zip) ^ 1 

L 22-l-s'-hZ(p) LC 


( 2 ) 


where B is the voltage to which the condensers were charged. 


Now putting 
s = (72 + g') 
and 


R 

2L 



pE 

s' + Zip) ' T 
z+Z(p) LC 


(3) 

(4) 


Equation (2) superficially takes the same form as Equation (1), 
hut e is not independent of Zip) and therefore the circuit is not a 
true representation of a traveling wave condition. 

However, il* the impedance Zip) is at all instants considerably 
greater than s, then approximately 

_ p^ _ 

R 1 ^ 

+ L P LC 



where 


n + w 
n — m 







LC 


( 5 ) 


ni = 
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I _^ 

L2 L C 


( 6 ) 


But to make use of this possibility necessitates making R so small 
as to decidedly reduce the efftoiency of the impulse generator. 

The authors make a distinction between a resistance having a 
constant characteristic (which they call a resistance) and a re¬ 
sistance having a variable characteristic (which they call a 
lighlnmg arrester). Apparently this distinction has accounted 
for many years of misunderstanding over the relative merits of 
shunting ordinary power limiting reactors with resistors. It is 
therefore worth mentioning that the resistors which have always 
been used by the General Electric Co. for shunting power limit¬ 
ing reactors have been “lightning arresters’’ according to the 
Vogel-Hodnette definiWon. Reference may be made to Shunt 
Resistors for Reactors by P. H. Kierstead, H. L. Rorden and 
L. V. Bewley, A. 1. E. E. Teans., Vol. 49, p. 1161, and to the 
discussion of that paper by P. J. Vogel, 


K. K. PalueH: Since January 1929, the attention of the 
Institute has been called to the phenomena of transient voltages 
within transformer windings by five papers and considerable 
discussion. 


There are three principal subjects of the above study—the 
core type transformer, the shell type transformer, and the non¬ 
resonating type of transformer. The behavior of these trans¬ 
formers, with neutral isolated or grounded either directly or 
through various impedances, was described in the above papers. 

The two groups of contributors at the beginning entertained 
practically diametrically opposite views on the phenomena which 
take place within the winding of an ordinary transformer, par¬ 
ticularly of the shell type. It is gratifying to find that the 
differences in opinion are gradually disappearing. 

We were confident that the initial voltage distribution pro¬ 
duced by a steep wave front causes an extremely high-voltage 
concentration at the line end of windings having either wide coils 
and a short stack or narrow coils and a long stack. 

Mr. Hodnette’s group was confident that in a short stack of 
wide coils, which is typical of shell type transformers, the initial 
or electrostatic voltage distribution is practically uniform, and 
that such uniform distribution is obtained by properly propor¬ 
tioning the windings ^ and by the slanting of the front of the inci- 

1. Effent of Surges on Transformer Windings, by J. K, Hodnette, 
A. I, E. E. Tkans. . Jan. 1930, p. 72. 
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dent wave by means of the electrostatic capacitance of the 
condenser type bushing.® That the biishing has an absolutely 
negligible effect on the transient voltages in a transformer is 
shown in the Transacttons for Julj'^ 1929 on pp. 699 and 700. 

In my discussion of Mr. Hodnette’s paper of a year ago, I 
suggested that further study of the phenomenon would bring us 
to complete agreement on this sxibject. I am delighted to find 
that Mr. Hodnette’s latest tests have confirmed this suggestion. 
This can be seen from Fig. 1 of the present discussion. 



100 80 60 40 20 0 

. PERCENT WINDING FROM GROUND 


Fig. 1— Initial Voltage Distribution 

Hodnette's Data 

1— Oxiginal 

2— Second 

3— Latest 

PaliielT’s Data 

4— Order of magnitude, core and shell type transformers 

5— Test on shell type transformer 

Curve 1 represents Mr. Hodnette’s original conception of 
initial voltage distribution in shell type transformers. It is taken 
from Pig. 7 of his paper presented in August 1929. Curve 4 
represents our conception of the order of magnitude of the initial 
voltage distribution of the core and shell type transformer in 
general, and curve 5 shows the results of our test on a shell type 
transformer. These curves are taicen from my papers of January 
and May 1929. Curve 2 is copied from Mr. Hodnette’s discus¬ 
sion of my paper of last May, and represents the result of his 
test on a 30,000-kv-a. shell type transformer. 

Curve 3 is a copy of the initial voltage distribution found 
by Mr. Hodnette in a 26,000-kv-a. shell type transformer, and 
published in the present paper as curve 1 of Figs. 3,4, and 6. The 
above indicates that we have gradually come to a fairly good 
agreement as to the initial voltage distribution in shell type trans¬ 
formers. I say, “fairly good agreement,” because in shell type 
transformers, due to the great width of the coil, the initial voltage 
distribution cannot be represented by a smooth cun'^e as is done 
by Mr. Hodnette but actually has a saw-tooth shape, which 
accentuates the severity of the voltage concentration at the first 
two or three coils at the line terminal, as illustrated on p. 77 of 
my paper in the Januaiy 1930 Transactions. 

Voltage to Ground—Graded Insulation 

Another point of disagreement between the two groups of 
investigators is the maximum voltage to ground that can be 
created in solidly grounded or isolated-neutral shell type trans¬ 
formers when subjected to a lightning or switching wave. 

We stated that the envelope of maximum voltages to ground in 
both core and shell type transformers is about the same and can 
be represented as shown here by curve 1 of Fig. 2. The other 
group of investigators at first expressed an opinion that a single 
wave cannot cause oscillations in shell type transformers. Later, 
Mr. Hodnette showed that the shell type transformer, even with 
solidly grounded neutral, oscillates in very much the same way 
as we have shown. He expressed a belief, however, that these 

2. Discussion by J. F. Peters, A. T. B. B. Trans., Oct. 1928, p. 1014. 


oscillations do not cause the voltage to rise above a uniform voltage 
distribution (curves 2 and 3 of Fig. 2 of this discussion). This was 
in accord with his opinion that no lightning waves longer than 60 
microseconds should be considered of importance, and that 5,000 
cycles was the maximum natural frequency for shell ty]je trans¬ 
formers. If these suppositions were correct, then it could be 
shown by means of the laws published by the writer in January 
1929; that the voltage due to oscillation cannot rise above the 
straight line, and for this reason he felt confident that grading of 
the insulation between the high-voltage winding and the other 
parts of the transformer is permissible. Mr. Hodnette therefore 
gave curve 2 of Fig. 2 (this discussion) as the maximum possible 
voltage to ground in a shell type transformer that can be pro¬ 
duced by a 60-miorosecond wave. This was obtained by him 
from scaling the oscillograms in his paper. I have shown that 
more precise measurements of his oscillograms give curve 4 as a 
more accurate representation of the voltages found in his trans¬ 
former. Besides, the wave he termed “60 microseconds,” as 
recorded in his oscillograms, was actually only 47 microseconds. 
Furthermore, I expressed confidence that 6,000 cycles is not the 
upper limit of natural frequency of a shell type transformer, and 
that with a higher natural frequency the voltage will rise up to 
the limit shown by curve 1 of Fig. 2 (this discussion). I am glad 
that Mr. Hodnette has found a shell type transformer with na¬ 
tural frequency of 12,500.’"’ 

Mr. Hodnette must certainly agree that at such a natural 
frequency a 60-microseoond lightning wave will cause a voltage to 
ground as shown by curve 1 of Fig. 2. This is an inevitable con¬ 
clusion from the above mentioned law which Mr. Hodnette evi- 



Fig. 2—^Maximum Voltage to Ground Dub to a Single 
Long Traveling Wave 

Paleuff*s Data 

1— Theoretical maximtmi. Points sho'vvn (cli-cles) were scaled from 
Hodnette’s oscillograms, with 2.50-microsecond wave in his Sept. 1929 
paper 

Hodnette’s Data 

2— Hodnette’s first hypothesis C60-microsecond wave) from his Sept. 1929 
paper 

3— Hodnette’s latest, from P^. 3 of his present paper 

4— No. 2 corrected according to Hodnette’s present paper with 60- (actually 
47-) microsecond wave shown in his Sept. 1929 paper 

dently accepted, since he used it as an argument in favor of curve 
3, Fig. 2. The law states that the voltage to ground will reach 
the above mentioned curve if a transformer terminal voltage is 
maintained at a given value for at least half a cycle of the 
natural frequency of a transformer. Very simple calculations 
show that should the terminal voltage, instead of being main¬ 
tained during half of the period, decay to half of its value during 
that time, practically the same internal voltage will still be 

3. Discussion by J. K. Hodnette, A. I. B. E. Trans., January, 1930, 
p. 81. 
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re^hed, in case the oscillation contains higher harmonics. 
The oscillograms and the theory show that the oscillation of a 
shell type transformer, like that of a core type transformer, con- 
tains a great many harmonics. 

The above considerations lead us to the conclusion that the 
grading of major insulation in solidly grounded transformers is a 
dangerous practise. The original conception of the phenomena 
by Mr. Hodnette led him to a diametrically opposite conclusion, 
as we see from curve 2 of Fig. 2. The actual observation of shell 
type transformer oscillations contradict his idea as was just 
shown. In addition, even some of Mr. Hodnette’s associates do 
not agree that a wave longer than 60 microseconds is required to 
produce voltage above uniform voltage distribution in shell type 
transformers. 



Fig. 3— Compakison op Voltage to Ground and Major 
Insulation Strength in 220-Kv. Transformer that Failed 
During Lightning 

1— Graded insulation strength 

2— Maximum lightning voltage to ground 

For example, J. F. Peters states^ “When the impulse is main¬ 
tained for a considerable time, 10 to 20 microseconds, the voltage 
will penetrate into the winding and may overshoot the values 
beyond a uniform distribution. The amount the voltage over¬ 
shoots depends to a considerable extent upon the initial distribu¬ 
tion which in turn is a function of the physical proportions of the 
design.’* It should be noted that curve 2 of Figs. 3,4, and 6 of 
Mr. Hodnette*s paper show that the initial voltage distribution 
in a shell type transformer is extremely non-uniform. Further¬ 
more, the failure of a 220-kv. transformer with graded insulation 
and solidly grounded neutral described by Mr. Floyd substan¬ 
tiates our theory. This transformer failed during lightning, in 
spite of the fact that the line insulation was coordinated with the 
insulation of the line group of the transformer, as was shown by 
Mr. Floyd and by my discussion of Mr. Floyd’s paper. Fig. 3 
illustrates the relation between the dielectric strength of that 
transformer as stated by Mr. Floyd and the voltage which should 
be expected in that transformer when subjected to lightning. 

The grading of major insulation is permissible only in case the 
transformer is of the non-resonating type, as we have shown 
analytically, as well as experimentally, in the three papers pre¬ 
sented to the Institute since 1929. The experimental results 
were obtained on commercial transformers with artificial lighting 
voltages of several hundred thousand volts. A short time ago, 
we were able to demonstrate that our experimental and theoreti¬ 
cal conclusions apply equally well to lightning voltages of magni- 

4. Discussion, A. I. B. E. Thans., July 1929, p. 1008. 


tude met in service. One of the 13,000-kv-a. 220,000-volt 
non-resonating transformers, built for the New England Power 
Company has been subjected to an artificial lightning test. This 
test consisted of repeated applications of voltage from one million 
two hundred thousand volts up to three million volts. The 
transformer was connected to the lightning generator by means of 
a few hundred feet of wire. In shunt with the transformer, 
fourteen 55^-in. insulator disks were connected. Voltage waves 
of one-half microsecond front and of varied length (from 20 up 
to more than 120 microseconds) were applied, of values just be¬ 
low that necessary to arc-over the insulator strings, thus subject¬ 
ing the transformer to the highest full lightning wave that could 
be experienced in service. Also, waves far in excess of the arc- 
over value of the strings were applied but of course were reduced 
to arc-over value by flash-over of the strings. Cathode ray 
oscillograms were taken of a great many of these waves. These 
lightning tests were preceded and followed by complete A. I. E. E. 
acceptance tests, which included an induced voltage insulation 
test of 460 kv. The transformer passed all these tests success¬ 
fully, and a thorough examination of the windings and insula¬ 
tion of the transformer did not reveal any sign of damage. 

It should be noted that in accordance with proposed A, I. E. E. 
recommendations for coordination of transformer and line insula¬ 
tion, the above induced voltage test corresponds to line insulation 
of 14 disks. 



Pig. 4— ^Artificial Lightning Test on 13,000-Kv-a. 220,000- 
Volt Transformer 

Prom the above it appears that Mr. Hodnette’s group and our¬ 
selves will also reach complete agreement on the question of 
graded insulatiod in the near future, as we did on the electro¬ 
static voltage distribution; because it seems beyond any doubt 
that our minds already run along the same channel. This may 
be best illustrated by parallel quotations from Messrs. Vogel and 
Hodnette’s present paper and my paper on the same subject of 
last May, as well as my other contributions. 

Vogel-Hodnette—(Page 63) 

“The initial voltage distribution, Fig. 4 is practically the same 
irrespective of whether the transformer is solidly grounded, 
grounded through an impedance or completely isolated.” 

Palueff—(Page 1181, A. 1. E. E. Trans., July 1930) 

“In ordinary power transformers, either of shell or of core type, 
the initial voltage distribution produced by a steep front of a 
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traveling wave is practically the same whether the neutral is 
solidly grounded or isolated/’ 

(Page 1186) 

“With a transformer grounded through an inductance the 
initial voltage distribution will be the same as in case of a solidly 
grounded transformer. . 

Vogel-Hodnette—(Page 63) 

“This is expected from the initial distribution curve of Pig. 3 
which shows that but a small percentage of the voltage exists in 
the portion of the winding near the neutral.” 

Paluelf~(Page 1181) 

“This occurs because at the first instant voltage concentrates 
across the line end of the winding, and the drop across a con¬ 
siderable part of the winding near the neutral end is only a few 
per cent of the total applied voltage.” 

Vogel-Hodnette—(Page 63) 

“The final distribution is quite different from that with the 
neutral grounded. When the neutral is isolated and a surge is 
impressed, the winding tends to assume the same potential 
throughout,” 

Palueff—(Page 1181) 

“The final voltage distribution in a transformer with isolated 
neutral, how'ever, is radically different from that of a trans¬ 
former with grounded neutral.” 

. . Therefore all points of an isolated winding finally 
acquire a potential above ground equal to the terminal voltage 
. . . The line of final voltage distribution will serve as a line 
of equilibrium or axis for the oscillation.” 

Vogel-Hodnette—(Page 63) 

“The amplitude of the oscillation at the neutral depends upon 
the magnitude of the terminal voltage and the relation of the 
length of the surge to the natural period of oscillation,” 

Palueff—(Page 1001, Trans., July 1929) 

“The amplitude of oscillation depends upon voltage of applied 
wave, the steepness of the initial (or electrostatic) voltage dis¬ 
tribution, the steepness of the front of the traveling wave and 
the length of the tail of the wave.” 

(In addition to this a mimerical relation was established be¬ 
tween the above factors and natural period of a transformer 
oscillation and was presented principally in the form of a set of 
curves in my various papers.) 

Vogel-Hodnette—(Page 63) 

“When the transformer neutral is grounded through a non- 
inductive resistance, the axis about wliich the winding tends to 
oscillate is a straight line extending from the line to the neutral 
end of the winding. The voltage at the neutral will be raised to a 
value depending xipon the value of neutral resistance, the relative 
effective impedance of the transformer isdnding and the length of 
the traveling wave.” 

Palueff— 

The law stated in the first sentence is shown in my paper in the* 
form of diagram V (Fig. 3, p. 1181 of July 1930 Trans.). 

The law stated in the second sentence is stated also in the form 
of diagrams, (Pigs. 10,11, and 12, pp. 1184 and 1185). 
Vogel-Hodnette—(Page 64) 

With larger values of grounding resistance, the increase in 
voltage becomes more pronounced, particularly in the portion of 
the winding near the neutral.” 

Palueff—(Page 1185 Trans., July 1930) 

“The effect (the increase of the voltage due to the increase of 
resistance in the neutral) is greatest at the neutral point; the 
effect near line end is small,” 

Vogel-Hodnette—(Page 64) 

“The oscillatory voltage occurring across the reactor is a 
function of the relative inductance of the transformer and reactor, 
and the relative length of the traveling wave. The higher the 
ratio of the reactor inductance to transformer inductance, the 
greater will be the rise of voltage at the neutral.” 

Palueff— 


The same is stated in my paper on page 1186 (Trans., July 
1930) in the form of an equation, and by Pig. 14, which gives the 
numerical relation between the maximum voltage from neutral 
to ground as a function of the ratio of the neutral mduetance and 
transformer inductance. 

The same sort of similarity exists between my first two papers 
(Jan. and May 1929) and Mr. Hodnette’s first paper (Sept. 1929). 

Some further similarity could he established througli out the 
rest of the present paper, but the above is believed to be sufficient 
to show that ftmdamentally we are in agreement and tluit it is 
just a matter of further tests by Messrs. Vogel and Hodnetto to 
bring their experimental results into as complete accord with oiir.s 
as are their theoretical conceptions of the phenomena at present. 

The “conclusions” arrived at in the present paper, except for 
the statement regarding the advisability of using graded insula¬ 
tion, appear to be in complete accord with our conclusions. The 
lightning arrester used at the neutral is the only one variety of 
the impedor, as I explained in my. closing discussion of last May, 
Trans., July 1930, p. 1196. This was applied by ns in practise 
quite some time ago. 

Grounding the neutral through an auxiliary resonating cii'cuit, 
suggested in the last paragraph of the conclusions, is ol)jection- 
able for the following reasons. First, because of (.be pos.sibili(.y 
of excessive voltages due to resonance in the circuit in ease of a 
damped oscillation being applied to the transformer. Second, 
the natural period of oscillation of the neutral changes with the 
mode of transient voltage excitation of the three units of ihc 3 
transformer bank. Therefore, a circuit at the neutral selected 
to resonate for one condition of excitation will not resonate wlum 
the excitation changes, and therefore will l)econie ineffoctavo as a 
voltage reducing device. 

It is regi'ettable that the authors have not j)ublished the oscillo¬ 
gram of the transformer terminal voltiige wave that, produced 
the internal oscillations shown in the paper. It is also unfor¬ 
tunate that only two poiiit.s of the winding in tlie case of a 
grounded neutral and three points of the winding in the case of 
an isolated neutral were investigated, as such a number of point*s 
is not sufficient to allow drawing curves such as curve 2 of Pigs. 
3 and 4 of the paper with proper accuracy. Ah 1 pointed ou(. in 
previous discussions, when tests are made on windings with wide 
coils it is particularly important that the volt,ages are mea.sured 
not only on the outside edges of the coils but also on the inside, 
since the measurement on the inside edges discloses decidedly 
higher stresses than those found on the outside. Of course 1 
appreciate that in a completely assembled shell type transformer 
the inside edges are not accessible unless special means are 
provided. 

E. L. White: It appears that the most desirable form of 
impedance is a reactor protected by a sphere gap. I should like 
to ask Mr. Vogel whether or not experiments were made witJi 
resistances cut in series with the gap to limit the fiow of dynamic 
current. 

F* J. Vo^el: Mr. L. V. Bewley’s discussion is particularly 
interesting in that part referring to the surge generator. Strictly 
speaking the lumped line surge impedance Zs is a resistance, but 
in the tests made, with a few exceptions, the assumption that 
the test circuit used would act similarly to a transmission line 
circuit was justified. An endeavor to show the reasons for this 
is given as follows: 

First, the wave of the voltage across the resistance R was 
within a few per cent of being identical whether the transformer 
was connected or not. Under these circumstances the sole 
impedance between the surge generated and the transformer was 
in effect the 450-ohm resistance. This fact states definitely 
that the surge generated is independent of the connected trans¬ 
former impedance and, therefore, the surge generator circuit 
used corresponds in effect to a transmission line connected to 
the transformer. 
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Second, the fundamental equation for the voltage across the 
transformer or load, with reference to the surge generator cir¬ 
cuit, is 


eo = 


(p) ) 


Z(p) 

R + z' + Z (p) 

J'+Z(p) _ 

1 . , , R(z'+Z(p)) 

•- -r -tJp -r n , t , rr y ^ 


cv ^ + Z (p) 


^ (A) 


No doubt Mr. Bewley arrived at his Equation (2) from the 
equation above. The first term represents the proportional 
part of the voltage across the resistance R that is across the 
transformer. The second term represents the voltage across 
the resistance R and therefore is the important term. Obviously 
this second term can be expressed as 


\cp +^P+^/ R+,'+Z(p) 

_L .r . R(^' + Z (p) ■ 

cp ^ R+z' +Z(p) 


B 

— + Lp + R 

C p 
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With reference to the indicial impedance Z (p), L p is negligible; 
furthermore the capacity of the surge generator is made large so 


that relative to both R and Z (p) the term-is of secondary 

c p 

importance. The resistance R used is generally considerably 
greater than z'. These relations state the physical fact that 
the load network current flows through the surge generator 
capacity with a relatively small impedance drop. The function 
of the resistance R is to discharge the surge generator capacity 
at a rate according to the surge that is desired to be generated.. 
The second term in Equation (A) may then be apiJroximately 
given as 


-«-1 

This corresponds to the voltage generated without a load on 
the surge generator. We can now see the similarity between 
Equation (A) simplified and the fundamental equation for a 
transmission line as given in Equation (1) by Mr. Bewley. 
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The latter term, e, then represents the surge voltage on the 
transmission line, and in combination with the first term com- 


bines to form the fundamental equation for the transmission 
line. 

Referring to Mr. Bewley’s comments with regard to the 
resistance units used for shunting reactors, we believe that 
previous to the paper mentioned, no description of these resis¬ 
tances was offered. It is also to be noted that thyrite is a fairly 
recent development and is also used as lightning arrester material. 
It is also believed that resistances, whether of this type or not, 
were advocated for many years. 

J. K. Hodnette: The subject matter given in Mr. Palueff’s 
discussion has largely been covered elsewhere. It deals with 
impulse transients as a whole, rather than the particxilar subject 
of this paper. To prevent repetition it will not be developed 
to any extent here. Reference is made to discussions in the 
Transactions, January 1930, p. 75, and July 1930, p. 1190. 
The authors^ opinions on the matter have not changed from 
those expressed in these discussions, although Mr. Palueff 
interprets them to the contrary. 


, The positions expressed by him as being diametrically opposite 
with respect to the views on the phenomena, in reaUty are and 
have been different, principally, only in the hypothesis taken 
at the outset. That is, the characteristics of the impressed 
surge. In our experiments we have used a surge of character¬ 
istics dictated by field tests on natural lightning as being the 
worst, with respect to the stresses produced, that is ever expected 
to exist under service conditions. This wave is one that rises 
to maximum in one iriicrosecond and decreases to half value in 
60 microseconds. To establish the logic of this hypothesis it 
is necessary only to refer to the papers on lightning investigation 
published in the Transactions during the past two years. 

Mr. Palueff, on the. other hand, has adopted a surge of great 
if not infinite length. Since no such wave can exist in practise, 
there appears to be little justification for such a hypothesis. 
Mr. Palueff apparently recognizes this fact and in his papers 
states that for finite waves the stresses are not so great, but gives 
no direct data as to how great they are. 

If Mr. Palueff is interested in bringing about an agreement 
between his data and those published by ourselves and other 
experimenters, he may readily do so by adopting the above 
hypothesis. As previously pointed out, he cannot hope to 



Pia. 5— Voltage to Ground in a Shell Type Transpoumeu 
Produced by a 100-Microsecond Surge 

1. Initial voltage distribution 

2. Maximum voltage by oscillator 

3. IFlnal or steady state of distribution 

arrive at conclusions or results representative of actual existing 
conditions if his hypothesis is not consistent with these conditions. 

We object to Mr. Palueff’s misinterpretation of our test 
results. Reference to the discussions mentioned above and the 
papers discussed will clear these points. This applies to his 
Pig. 1 showing the evolution of the initial voltage distribution 
from practically a straight line to that illustrated as curve 3 
which agrees with his conception of what the initial distribution 
should be. There has been no evolution of opinion on this sub¬ 
ject. Test data only have been presented, representing a num¬ 
ber of different transformers. Mr. Palueff has selected three 
curves from these and attempted to convey the idea of a changing 
opinion on our part. 

With reference to the natural frequency of transformers, 
we are quoted as stating that 5,000 cycles was the maximum 
natural period of shell type transformers. No such opinion 
can be found in any of our publications. In addition, Mr, 
Palueff speculates that a 60-microsecond wave would produce 
a voltage to ground as shown on curve’ 1 of Ms Fig. 2 in a trans¬ 
former having a natural period of 12,500 cycles. Actually the 
voltage is that shown in Pig. 5, of this discussion, which does not 
alter but confirm our conclusions. 

Whether or not the grading of insulation is a safe practise is 
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best answered by the service record of the transformers, for that 
is the true criterion of the sufficiency of a design. Our conclusion 
in this respect is forcefully illustrated by the fact that there is 
no record of failure to ground of any transformer built by the 
company with which the authors are associated in the internal 
or graded gi'oups. Evidently Mr. PaluefP does not understand 
this system of grading insulation, nor is he in possession of the 
facts relative to the failure of the transformer reported by 
Mr. Floyd. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Palueff that shunting the grounding 
reactor with a resonant circiiit is objectionable. Irrespective of 
how' an oscillation is produced at the transformer neutral the 
resonant circuit offers a low impedance path to ground. The 
tuning of this circuit can be made sufficiently broad to accommo¬ 


date any variation in the frequency produced by various modes 
of excitation, which our tests indicate to be small. 

Regarding Mr. White’s question, no tests were made with 
resistance in series with the discharge gap across the reactor, as 
the characteristics can be readily obtained by combining tJie data 
for the shunting gap alone with that for the shunting resistance. 
The former apply up to the time the gap discharges, after which 
the latter applys since tlie gap resistance is negligible where the 
current is relatively large. The objections to such a scheme are 
the same as for a shunting resistor, that is, it would have to have 
sufficient thermal capacity to cany its share of the short-circuit 
current until the fault is removed. This would require a fairly 
large resistor. Under ideal conditions this scheme Avould ap¬ 
proach the characteristics of a shunting lightning arrester. 



New Trends in Mercury Arc Rectifier 

Developments 

BY OTHMAR K. MARTI* 

Member, A. I, E. E. 


Synopsis,—Research investigations conducted by engineers as 
well as physicists during the last few years have resulted in notable 
improvefnents in the mercury arc rectifier^ in particular with 
reference to backfire protection and voUage regulation as well as 
improved manufacturing methods. These improvements made 
it possible to build rectifies of very large current capacities as well 
as for very high voltages. The basic principle of rectification is 


briefly reviewed in order to explain the results obtained with the aid 
of these improvements. Methods of testing rectifiers have also been 
improved on and new ones developed. Standard parts are now 
used for different rectifiers up to the largest capacities. An account 
is given of notable recent rectifier installations for city subway 
service, for a portable street-railway substation, radio transmission, 
electrolytic sine refining, and for Edison systems. 


HEN the steel-endosed mercury arc rectifier 
became available to users of direct current, it 
entered into keen competition with rotary 
converters and motor generators and presents over 
the latter a number of advantages now well-known 
to operating engineers. In the last few years the 
use of rectifiers has been extended to fields which 
may be designated as their own in that they comprise 
applications for which rotary converters or motor 
generators are either costly and inefficient or not 
obtainable. One outstanding example is the case of 
3000-yolt direct current traction where two 1500-volt 
machines have to be used in series on account of the 
limitations of commutators, resulting in very large 
conversion losses and a complicated operating pro¬ 
cedure. Another promising field for rectifiers is the 
electro-chemical industry, wh^e certain processes 
require voltages as high as 12,000 volts, for which no 
high-voltage source of direct current of the required 
capacity was available until the advent of the high- 
capadty mercury arc rectifier. The steel-enclosed 
rectifier is also used at present for radio transmission, 
where a single high-voltage unit replaces numerous 
vacuum tubes or complicated and delicate mechanical 
converting equipment. 

It is not generally known that the modem steel- 
enclosed rectifier is a product of the skill not only of the 
engineer but largely also of the physicist and, to a lesser 
extent, also of the chemist. Very little has so far been 
published about the work done by physicists on the 
mercury arc and comparatively scant literature is 
available to power engineers, traction engineers, and 
chemical engineers, in spite of the fact that during 
recent years they have been using rectifiers in increas¬ 
ing numbers in all parts of the world. It is not intended 
to give here a complete account of the theory of rectifi¬ 
cation, but a brief explanation of the valve action of 
the rectifiers will be given in order to explain some of 
the latest developments. 

1. Chief Engineer, American Brown Boveri Co., Inc., 
Camden, N. J. ’ 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Pordand, Oregon, September SS, 19S0. 


Theory and Design 

In order to explain simply the principle of therectifier, 
a single-phase two-anode rectifier set is usually con¬ 
sidered.. Such a rectifier is shown schematically in 
Fig. 1. Each anode carries the whole current for the 
half cycle during which it is positive with respect to 
the cathode, whereas for the other half of the cycle it 
carries no current. This is due to the property of the 
anode of preventing the flow of electric current in one 
direction while permitting it in the other direction. 


WWW 



PiQ. 1 —Single-Phase Two-Anode Ebctifieb Set and Dia- 
GBAM OF Voltage Between Anodes 

This altomation of presence and absence of current on 
each anode is repeated once for every cycle so that, 
for a 60-cycle altmiating-current supply, it is repeated 
60 times per second. During this operation, the 
voltage between the two anodes is equal to the whole 
voltage of the transformer secondary, whose peak value 
is over twice the d-c. voltage. In the case of a 13,000- 
volt radio transmission rectifier, described below, the 
mercury vapor between the two anodes must, therefore, 
be able to withstand over 26,000 volts without breaking 
down. 
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The physical phenomena which produce this valve 
action are the whole secret of the operation of the rec¬ 
tifier and extensive investigations were carried out by 
physicists in cooperation with engineers in order to 
elucidate this action. It is not immediately apparent 
why the current flows between the anodes and the 
cathode, under the action of a potential difference of 
only about 25 volts, instead of between the anodes to 
which the potential difference applied may be 1000 
times as great. The passage of current is due to the 
motion of positive ions and negative electrons traveling 
freely between the cathode and whichever anode is at a 
positive potential. The other anode, which is at that 
time negative with respect to the cathode, is at too low 
a temperature for emitting electrons. Since it is 
charged negatively it continually repels the free elec¬ 
trons moving about inside the cylinder, and at the same 
time attracts the positively charged mercury ions which 
therefore concentrate around the anode and form all 
around it what is called a positive space charge which 
will insulate it for considerable voltages. The actual 
thickness of this layer, represented by plus signs in 
Fig. 1 varies in proportion to the voltage. The voltage 
diagram below Kg. 1 shows how it localizes the voltage 
drop between the anodes with a very high gradient in 
the immediate neighborhood of the negative anode, 
while outside of the space charge the electrons and 
positive ions move as if there were no potential dif¬ 
ference present between the two anodes. 

All insulated metallic parts of the rectifier which are 
in contact with the mercury vapor, receive a negative 
charge due to the impact of numerous free electrons 
present in the rectifier tank. Those parts, and also 
any parts which are maintained at a negative potential 
with respect to the cathodes, act like the negative anode 
in that they surround themselves with a layer of posi¬ 
tive ions, which layer insulates those parts and pro¬ 
tects them from contact with the rectifying arc. It is 
for this reason that it is possible to build rectifiers with 
a.metal enclosure, in which, also, the arc is guided by 
metallic funnels and, in the vicinity of the anodes, by 
metallic anode shields. Protected by this space charge, 
the different metallic parts act as if they were made of 
insulating material. 

If for any reason the space charge surroimding the 
negative anode is broken down, the ions and electrons 
will then circulate between the two anodes, impelled by 
a potential difference which is no longer 25 volts but 
26,000 volts. The secondary of the transformer is 
actually short-circuited by the arc and a heavy short- 
circuit current circulates between the anodes. This 
phenomenon is called an arc back or back-fire. The 
causes of the breakdown of the space charge around the 
negative anode are not fully imderstood. It is, how¬ 
ever, well established that a back-fire may be caused by 
poor vacuum, condensation of liquid mercury on the 
anode or by impurities of the anode material. The 
anodes are usually made of very pure iron or graphite. 


which materials do not emit electrons at the operating 
temperature of the anode. Foreign particles on the 
surface of the anodes may, however, become incan¬ 
descent and emit electrons. Condensed mercury, 
which emits electrons at a relatively low temperature 
will also produce a breakdown of the space charge. 
If the short-circuit current following the breakdown 
volatilizes the foreign particle, the space charge is 
reestablished diu-ing the next half cycle, and the valve 
action is restored, which phenomenon is called a silent 
back-fire. If the breakdown is maintained, however, 
the protective equipment with which the rectifier is 
provided will disconnect it from the a-c. line, the valve 
action is immediately restored, in less time than the 
breaker requires for reclosing, and the rectifiCT is again 
ready to take load. 

Engineering Developments 

The danger of breakdown of the space charge in¬ 
creases with the capacity of the rectifier so that special 
means had to be devised for insuring continuity of the 
valve action of the rectifier. The most important 
improvement along this line was obtained by means 
of screens introduced into the arc path in the vicinity 
of the anodes. These screens may be made of iron or 
graphite in the shape of concentric rings or wire meshes, 
and may be solidly connected to the anode shields or 
insulated from them, or else energized by an outside 
source of electric potential. When designing such 
screens, care must be taken that they do not increase 
the voltage drop in the arc. Following is a brief ex¬ 
planation of the action of these screens: 

When an anode is carrying current, its screen takes 
its potential from the arc and is, therefore, at a lower 
potential than the anode. When the anodes cease 
to carry current, the screen retains its potential for a 
short time, during which it is negative with respect to 
the anode. It therefore attracts the positive ions and 
maintains the space charge at the instant when the 
anode ceases to be positive, at which time the tendency 
to back-fire is most pronounced. 

Since the introduction of these screens, it has become 
possible to build rectifiers for very high current capac¬ 
ities per anode at medium high voltage and also 
rectifiers for very high voltages, while keeping their 
dimensions within reasonable limits. The progress 
made in this respect is evident when one considers that 
rectifiers for traction purposes now in operation are 
rated as high as 3,000 kw. nominal rating at 600-650 
volts and 2,000 kw. at 3,000 volts; cylinders used for 
elecixo-chemical purposes range from 7,200 kw. at 500 
volts to 2,000 kw. at 8,000 volts; for radio transmission, 
only 400 kw. at 13,000 volts has so far been required. 

With the broadening of the applications of rectifiers, 
a numba* of problems not directly connected with the 
operation of the rectifiers themselves had to be con- 
Mdered. One problem which gave some concern to 
operating engineers a few years ago is the problem of 
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interference with commutation circuits due to the ripple 
in the direct current delivered by the rectifier. This 
problem was carefully studied at the outset and may 
now be said to be completely solved. As may be seen 
from the technical literature, equipment was immedi¬ 
ately developed to eliminate any case of telephone 
interference that may occur so that no troubles need 
be feared from this source any longer. 

In order to reduce the effect of back-fires on the 
rectifier circuit, large capacity rectifiers are equipped 
not only with quick-acting d-c. breakers but also with 
high-speed a-c. breakers. Oscillographic records taken 
in service show that with modem a-c. breakers back¬ 
fires can be interrupted in less than 8 cycles after the 
trip coil of the breaker is energized. The rectifier is 
put back into service immediately after the interruption. 

Another recent development of great value is the 
regulation of the d-c. voltage of the rectifier by control¬ 
ling the electric field inside the rectifier. This is ob¬ 
tained by controlling the point of the cycle at which the 
anodes pick up current in rotation.* This control is 
obtained by means of the energized screens mentioned 
above. In normal operation the arc is transferred from 
one anode to the next when the voltages applied to the 
two anodes are equal, or, in other words, at the point 
of intersection of their voltage waves. By retarding 
the point at which each anode picks up current, instead 
of using only the peak of the voltage wave for each 
anode, the firing occurs partly on the peak and partly on 
the sloping part of the voltage wave. The average d-c. 
voltage of the rectifier is therefore reduced and it is 
possible to vary it over wide limits without changing 
the value of the applied a-c. voltage. This will be 
made the subject of a later paper. 

In the case of rectifiers provided with interphase 
transformers it is also often desirable to eliminate the 
abrupt rise of the voltage curve at no load. This volt¬ 
age rise is present because, when the load decreases 
below a cei'tain value, the third-harmonic flux in the 
interphase transformer decreases below its saturation 
value, thereby making the interphase transformer 
ineffective. This is easily remedied by providing the 
interphase transformer with an exciting winding per¬ 
manently connected to a bank of very small auxiliary 
transformers connected so as to give a voltage which is a 
third-harmonic of the fundamental wave. 

Not only in the design of rectifiers has considerable 
progress been made, but also in the measuring methods 
used with them. This was made necessary by the 
increased capacities of rectifier cylinders. In the past, 
the losses have been measured by means of a watt¬ 
meter having its current coil inserted in one anode lead 
and its voltage coil connected between the same anode 
and the cathode. The voltage drop in each anode can 
also be determined directly by taking an oscillogram and 
computing the average of the oscillographic curve. 

*Mero'ury Arc Power Rectifiers, by Marti and Winograd, 
McGraw-Hill, Chapter XII. 


Since, in a rectifier, the losses are independent of the 
output voltage, they become large compared to the 
output at very low voltages, and it is possible to mea¬ 
sure them accurately by means of the input-output 
method. The output is easily determined by means of 
d-c. instruments while the input is determined by 
measuring the power output of each phase of the trans¬ 
former secondary, which requires six wattmeters for a 
six-phase connection. With the very large anode cur¬ 
rents encountered at present, it becomes necessary to 
connect the wattmeter current coil to the anode leads 
by means of current transformers. Since the anode 
currents are uni-directional the cores of the current 
transformers become saturated and their accuracy is 
impaired. This inconvenience can be avoided and the 
number of wattmeters reduced to three, by the following 
novel method: 

Each wattmetCT current coil is connected to a current 
transformer having two primaries inserted in opposition 
into the leads of two anodes working half a cycle apart. 



Pia. 2-^MBASTTfiESMEN'T OF RECTIFIES LOSSES—DiAOBAM OP 

Connections 

The wattmeter voltage coil is connected to one of these 
anodes and ground. The wattmeter thus measures 
the output of two opposite phases of the transformer, 
and the current transformer, alternately receiving 
positive and negative current impulses, is no longer 
saturated so that accxn^te measurements can be made. 
A diagram of connections is shown on Mg. 2. By this 
method half of the secondary copper losses of the trans¬ 
former are included in the measurement, but the read¬ 
ings can be corrected accordingly. 

In the manufacture of rectifiers, load tests are more 
essential than in the manufacture of other electrical 
equipment, as there are no other ways for predeter¬ 
mining the performance of rectifiers under load, and for 
checking whether their construction has been conducted 
with the requisite care. For a load test at normal volt¬ 
age and normal output, the rectifier is fed by a trans¬ 
former having the same rating. In the last few years, 
due to the rapid increase in capacity of rectifiers, a test 
at full load or overload, run simultaneously on several 
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rectifiers, will tie up an excessive amount of testing 
equipment. The capacity of the required transformers 
can, however, be reduced almost one-half by the 
following ingenious method: 

As shown in Fig. 3, half of the anodes of the rectifier 
are fed at normal voltage and normal current by a 
transformer which therefore must have only half the 
capacity of the rectifier. The d-c. output is fed back 



G^tor 

Fiq. 3 —Load Test op Rectipier—Diagram op Connections 


of the seals. In order that the cathode may easily be. 
removed without lifting the cylinder, the latter is 
provided with feet of adequate height. Each welding 
seam of the working cylinder is covered by a channel 
welded on the cylinder so that, by putting the channel 
under air pressure, it is possible to test each seam 
separately without closing and evacuating the whole 
cylinder. 

The t3T)es of rectifiers shown on Fig. 4 are standard 
and, in their design, care was taken to use as many 
identical parts as possible so as to reduce the number of 
spare parts necessary for different sizes. Among those 
parts are the anodes, the anode insulators, ignition 
anodes, excitation anodes, cathode plates, and the 
component parts of the seals for their various joints. 

The evacuating equipment, which consists of a rotary 
pump and a high vacuum pump, is the same for all 
tj^es of rectifiers, two sets of pumps in parallel being 
used for the larger types of cylinders. In order to 
simplify erection and reduce the space required for the 
rectifier, the pumps are now mounted directly on the 
cylinder. 

The excitation and ignition transformers are combined 


into the a-c. line by a motor generator, also having half 
the rating of the rectifier. The remaining anodes of 
the rectifier are fed at a fraction of the noimal voltage 
and at normal current by another transformer which 
has, therefore, only a very small rating and whose out¬ 
put is usually dissipated in a water rheostat. This 
method is made possible by the fact that the voltage 
drop in the rectifier is independent of the voltage on the 
load, so that both groups of anodes can work in parallel 
without difidculty. All anodes are fully loaded and, 
with half of them receiving the full voltage, the operat¬ 
ing conditions are practically the same as when all 
anodes are fed at normal voltage. When the test has 
run for half the required time, the connections between 
the groups of anodes and the two transformers are 
interchanged so that each group of anodes will have 
received full voltage during one-half of the run. 

Standardization op Rectipiees 

Fig. 4 shows schematic cross-sections on a compara¬ 
tive scale of one series of rectifiers of the Brown Boveri 
design having respectively, 6, 12, 18, and 24 anodes. 
It may be se^^ that the general outline of all types is 
the same; tins bmc construction was adopted over 
15 years ago and has proved satisfactory ever since 
without any major changes. Each rectifier comprises 
a water-jacketed cylinder covered by an anode plate 
which carries a condensing dome. The anodes are 
^ed by the plate, from which they are insulated. 
The capacity of the rectifier determines the number of 
anodes required, which in turn determines the dimen- 
aoM of the anode plate. The anodes are sealed in 
thOT msuIatoiB by means of macury seals provided 
with gages giving a permanent check of the condition 


m one compact unit which is the same for all sizes 
of rectifiers. 

Expansion op Fields op Application op Mercury 
Arc Rectipiers 

The majority of high-capacity rectifiers put in service 
recently are used for traction purposes, for which the 
experience of a number of years has shown that they 
are especially suitable. Advantage has often been 


6 Anodes - 2.000 Amperes 


18 Anodes - 10.000 Amperes 24 Anodes - 13,000 Amperes 

Pig. 4—Comparative Cross-Sections op a Series op Brown 
Boveri Rectipiers 

t^en of the possibility of connecting a 25-cycle rec¬ 
tifier set to either a 25-cycle or a 60-cycle supply, as 
necessary in some installations, or switching it from one 
supply to the other, should either supply fail. Several 
rectifiers operating in parallel can also be fed from dif¬ 
ferent a-c. sources, and even from sources of different 
frequencies, without any of the difficulties encountered 
with other converting eauinment. 
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A new field of application for large-capacity mercury 
arc rectifiers was opened with the putting in operation 
early in 1930 of two 2500-kw., 650-volt, nominally 
rated rectifiers in a substation supplying power to the 
Philadelphia City Transit subways. The installation 
is shown in Fig. 5 and, as can be seen, space has been 
provided for two additional units. The load condi¬ 
tions which have to be met in this kind of service are 
best illustrated in the portion of a load chart shown in 



Pig. 5 —^View op Two, 25P0tKw., 630-Voi,t NominalIiY 
Rated Rectipiebs jn Substation op Philadelphia City 
Transit Department 


Fig. 6. This shows the suddenness with which peak 
loads are imposed on the converting equipment supply¬ 
ing rapid transit systems. In this installation the 
voltage rise at no load is suppressed in the manner 
explained previously, under the heading Engineering 
Developments. 

The mercvuy arc rectifier has a most promising appli¬ 
cation in railway portable substations. Pig. 7 shows 
such a substation for 600-kw., 676 volts in use on the 



Pig. 6—^Portion op Load Chart op Rectipiebs Shown in 

Pig. 6 

Calgary Street Railway system. In this substation, the 
rectifier and auxiliaries, togethCT with switching equip¬ 
ment, are protected by housings, whereas the trans¬ 
forms and reactor are left outdoors. Portable sub¬ 
stations being mounted on springs, the capacity of rotat¬ 
ing equipment which could be installed in them is very 
limited as machines of large capacity would produce 
excessive vibration in a car of standard design. The 
mercury arc rectifier, on the othor hand, being a static 


piece of apparatus, the only limitations to its use will be 
the weight and the size of the transformer. It is com¬ 
paratively easy to install a complete rectifier substation 
for 3000 kw. at a d-c. voltage of 600,1500 or 3000 volts 
on a standard fiat car, which is far beyond the present 
requirements for portable substations. The mercury 
arc rectifier is specially desirable for this application in 
view of the ease with which it can be remote-controlled 
or made fully automatic. 

The limitations of rotating equipment have retarded 
the development of portable substations, but with rec¬ 
tifiers the advantages become so numerous that it may 
be predicted that their use will be very extensive in the 
future. Portable substations can be erected complete 
on the manufacturer’s premises and delivered ready to 
be connected to the line, therefore doing away with all 
erection expenses. In case of a failure of the equipment, 
the complete substation can be hauled into the car bam 
where all repair facilities can be concentrated so that 



Pig. 7 —Elevation of 600-Kw., 575-Volt Automatic Por'd- 
ABLE Rectifier Substation of City of Calgary 


1. Eectifier cylinder 

2. Vacuum pump 

3. Frame for rectiiler and 

vacuum pump 

4. Transformer 

5. Oil circuit breaker 

6. Guy wires . for rectifier 

cylinder 


9. Lightning arresters 

10. Air-core reactor for fitter 

equipment 

11. Switchboard 

12. Ignition-excitation set 

13. Filter equipment 

14. Protective rail 


repairs can be made rapidly and economically. . The 
portable railway substation therefore presents a hiim- 
ber of advantages over the stationary type and it may 
not be impossible that some day they will completely 
supersede the latter, at least for street railway service 
and especially for electric trackless trolley buses where 
the lines could be re-routed with no further expense than 
that necessary for removing and re-erectmg the troUey 
wires. 

For installations with very large d-c. oulputs, it may 
be economical to install the rectifiers outdoors, and, as 
may be seen from Fig. 8, rectifiers lend themselves 
readily to very compact layouts. The cylinders are 
covered by sheet metal housings, and are directly con¬ 
nected to their transformers. Rectifiers and trans¬ 
formers can be rolled into position on a car running on 
adjacent track siding. The d-c. feeders can be brought 
out overhead or through cables from the switch house 
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located in the center of the substation. The a-c. 
feeder layout is in accordance with standard practise, 
and requires no further explanation. 

A very interesting application of high-voltage rec¬ 
tifiers was found in radio transmitting stations, where 


- - (^--a ■ E3— £3 -la- 



PiQ. 8 —^Project of Layout of Outdoor Rectifier Sub¬ 
station 


voltages ranging from 10,000 to 30,000 volts are re¬ 
quired. For such stations of considerable power, the 
mercury arc rectifier is especially well adapted as it can 
be put in service instantly, resists short-circuits which 



Fia. 9— View op 400-Kw., 13,000-Volt Rectifier for 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 


rectifier installed by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Ltd., at Chelmsford, England. It can be 
seen in this figure that the anodes are equipped with 
over-size insulators; furthermore, that the cooling 
water is supplied through long rubber hoses wound on 
insulators shown in the foreground, in order to prevent 
excessive leakage currents to groimd. Another unit, 
of 270 kw., will shortly be installed by the same com¬ 
pany at Lucerne, Switzerland. This application was 
described because it shows that mercury arc rectifiers 
can, without difficulty, be built for heavy currents and 
high d-c. voltages. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the installation 
of six rectifiers for 5,000 amperes each at 460-560 volts 
by the Consolidated Mining & Smelting Company, 
Trail, B. C., as shown in Fig. 10. These rectifiers 
are used for electrolytically refining zinc and are the 
largest installed on the American continent. In this 
type of installation, the load is constituted mainly by the 



Pig. 10—Rectifier Installation op Six, 5000-Ami'iokkh, 
460/660-Volt Rectifiers for Consolidated Mining & Smelt¬ 
ing Co., Trail, B. C., Canada 


counter-e. m. f. of the cells, which have only a small 
amount of resistance. It is easy to compute that, with 
this type of load, the alternating current due to the 
voltage ripple will be much larger than with resistance 
of inductive loads, but a very small amount of induc¬ 
tance in the d-c. circuit is sufficient to reduce the ripple 
current to any desired value. 

In hydrogen plants, one advantage of the rectifier 
is that it is not subject to reversals of polarity, which are 
a source of disastrous explosions. Moreover, in the 
case of large electro-chemical installations operating 
continuously 24 hr. a day, the absence of brush wear 
alone constitutes an appreciable advantage for the steel- 
enclosed mercury arc rectifiers. 


^ di^^ous to other types of converters and has a 
high efficiency which will effect a considerable saving 
compared to thermionic tubes. In addition, the life 
of the rectifier is indefinite, whereas the tubes have a 
limited hfe. Fig. 9 shows a 400-kw., 13,000-volt 


Very recently a number of rectifiers has been in 
stalled for supplying power altamately to a 250-volt 
3-wire, d-c. Edison system and a 600-volt railway sys 
tem. As the mercury arc rectifiers work at any com 
mereial voltage these abnormal operating condition 
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are being taken care of by merely changing the trans¬ 
former connections. 

Conclusion 

This brief study of recent rectifier developments shows, 
that the rectifier can be used to advantage for any power 
application requiring conversion from alternating to 
direct current. It has made available for existing 
applications reliable units of higher capacity and has 
permitted the development of applications hitherto 
retarded by the lack of a suitable converter. Due to 
the ease of its generation and conversion, alternating 
current has taken a long lead over direct current, and 
is being used for applications where direct current would 
be preferable. Since theadventof therectifier, however, 
the use of direct current has received a considerable 
impetus, and it will no doubt gain additional momen¬ 
tum in the near future. 


Discussion 

S. Within^ton; Mr. Marti’s paper constitutes an appro¬ 
priate addition to the literature of experience and description 
which is accumulating in connection with the mercury arc 
rectifier. 

One of the more important fields for which rectifiers or con¬ 
verters are required is in electric traction. It is of interest 
to note that of the two examples of 3,000-volt d-c. steam 
railroad electrification which have been placed in operation 
during the present summer, one is equipped entirely with motor- 
generators and the other entirely with static rectifiers. The 
relative performance of these two types of equipment will be 
observed with a great deal of interest, as the duties are . nearly 


identical and the inauguration of operation practically con¬ 
temporaneous. 

The subject of rating of mercury are rectifiers should be 
settled as soon as possible. The characteristics of rectifiers are 
in some respects fundamentally different from those of rotary 
converters or motor-generator sets, and it is not logical to base 
the rating upon such types of electrical apparatus. It is to be 
hoped that the joint committee which has undertaken the stand¬ 
ardization of mercury arc rectifier ratings will amve at an 
early conclusion and that this conclusion wiU be based upon 
actual characteristics and not upon analogy. 

One of the advantages of static rectifier equipment as com¬ 
pared with* rotary converters or motor-generators which Mr. 
Marti might well have mentioned is in the restoration of service 
in the event of an interruption to the source of power. In 
the case of the rectifier the d-o. power may be completely 
restored simultaneously with the restoration of the supply, while 
with rotating equipment the entire requisite machine capacity 
must be started and connected to the supply before the 
d-c. load can be carried. This difference may be of con¬ 
siderable importance in the case of comprehensive d-c. networks. 
Some further discussion of this would be of interest. 

Mr. Marti has called attention to the adaptability of rectifiers 
as compared with rotary apparatus for portable substations. 
There is one limitation which may be important under certain 
eireumstances, unless proper provisions are made. A supply of 
cooling water is not always available at a location (especially a 
temporary one) which may be convenient, even though the water 
cooling system may be a closed one. 

The reference which Mr. Marti made to outdoor application of 
rectifiers is significant. The tendency towards adaptation for 
outdoor installation of all sorts of electrical apparatus is evident 
and the saving thus made possible is obvious. The chief dif¬ 
ficulty is maintenance in inclement weather. It would seem that 
this can be overcome by proper temporary shelter. 



Development of a Relay Protective System 

On the Lines of the Southern Gahfornia Edison Company, Ltd. 

BY E. R. STAUFFACHER* 

Member, A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis .—*4 record of the application of protective relays on the presented covering its application on a section of the 220-kv. trans-^ 
system of the Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., is pre- mission system. Allied considerations pertaining to system stability 
seated. The history of this development of the protective relays in on the 220-hv. system are discussed, and the rearrangement of the 
the 22Ch-kv. transmission line, together with the results of the applicor 66~kv. system as a means of improving system stability is also pre- 
tion of protective relays is recorded. In view of the limited applica- sented. In the interest of improving service, certain changes on the 
Hon of earner current protection, considerable discussion is lower voltage 16-kv. and It^kv. systems hai^e been made. 


Introduction 

HE last decade has witnessed notable developments 
in steam generating units, the extension of high- 
voltage transmission together with the application 
of increased sizes of transformers, oil circuit breakers 
and synchronous condensers. The plans for the opera¬ 
tion of extended high-voltage transmission networks 
have become a reality and the reliability of transmission 
over long distances now compares favorably with the 
reliability of transmission over much shorter distances a 
few years ago. The development and application of 
protective relays has made it possible to maintain con¬ 
tinuity of service imder conditions which would have 
been impossible ten years ago. In addition to providing 
uninterrupted service, protective relays permit a more 
efficient use of transmission lines by utilizing several 
lines in parallel with a consequent reduction inPR 
losses even though one line might be of sufficient capac¬ 
ity to handle the load. 

The serious application of protective relays to the 
system of the Southern California Edison Company, 
Ltd., dates from approximately ten years ago. In 1920 
a program of installing modem type induction relays 
was inaugurated on the 66-kv. lines. A few years later 
when the Big Creek 150-kv. lines were modified for 220- 
kv. op^ation protective relays were installed although 
these lines up to this time had been operated without 
automatic devices of this nature. Since this time the 
use of modem induction type relays has extended 
throughout the system with the exception of the 2.8-kv. 
and 4-kv. lines which only require plunger t 3 rpe relays. 
At present there are in use approximately 9,800 pro¬ 
tective relays on the system. 

. Previous Work 

In- 1923 the Big Creek transmission system was 
e^ged from 150-kv. to 220-kv. operation. Pre¬ 
vious to that time no protective relays for automatically 
isolating defective sections of the lines had been used. 
The practi se up to 1923 had been to lower the voltage 

1. Electrical Protection Engineer, Southern California Edison 
Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Califomia. 

Presented at ths Pacific Coast Convention of the A. /. E. E., Port¬ 
land, Oregon, September SS, 1930 . 
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on the transmission lines manually by introducing 
resistance in the fields of the various generators and 
synchronous condensers. By means of a “trouble” 
rheostat the operators throughout the transmission 
system lowered the voltage until the arc broke, and 
when ground currents ceased to flow, the voltage was 
restored to normal by hand. This served to remove the 
short circuit from the system, but necessarily resulted 
in a service intermption. At the time the lines were 
changed to 220-kv. operation it was realized that this 
system of remo-ving short circuits could no longer be 
tolerated, and the decision was made to install pro¬ 
tective relays. The transmission system at that time 
consisted of only two lines from the Big Creek group of 
generating plants to the Eagle Rock and Laguna Bell 
terminal substations, with a substation known as 
Vestal and a switching station known as Magunden 
located in the Joaquin Valley and approximately in 
the middle portion of the transmission system. Induc¬ 
tion type emrent balanced relays were relied upon for 
the autematic isolation of faults. The connections 
were made so that two lines at a given generating plant 
or substation were balanced against each other and 
under automatic protection, but if it was necessary to 
remove one line from service the r emaini ng line was 
made solid or non-automatic. Phase relays only were 
installed. Provision was made at the generating plants 
and substations to automatically insert resistance in the 
field of each of the machines in service and thus lower 
the voltage if by chance a fault should occur on a 
section where only one line, that is, the line which was 
not provided with protective relays, was in service in a 
given section. This scheme of relay protection was a 
great improvement over the past non-automatic scheme, 
but a few years’ service showed that there were certain 
improvements which could be made to advantage. 

The first change was the addition of current balanced 
residual or ground relasra similar to the phase relays 
already installed, but designed to operate at a lower 
value of ciOTent. This modification improved the 
relay op^tion considerably as it speeded up operation 
at the time of the heavier ground fault currents and 
eliminated a fa-ulty section of line when a comparatively 
light ground currtait would flow. Under the previous 
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conditions of using phase relays only there would not beginning of the period of automatic elimination of 
have been sufficient current to cause the phase relays to faults on the 220-kv. transmission system. Table II 
operate. With this relay set-up the larger percentage gives this information up to the present time. In this 
faults was cleared without interruption to service, table will be noted the number of transmission faults 
However, a few of the short circuits were either slow in and the faults cleared correctly together with the num- 
cleanng or occurred at the time of a heavy load on the ber of times the protective relays were not able to clear 
system, resulting in the two ends of the system going faults. Therelay scheme during the past was such that 
out of step even after proper elimination of the faulty the removal of one line of a section for maintenance left 
section of the transmission line. the remaining line non-automatic. Consequently a 



"Pig. 1 SiNoLis-XiiNE Diagram Showing the 220-Kv. Transmission System of the 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 


In 1925 arrangements were made with the Westing- 
house Company to install ^edal recording instruments 
on the transmission system. The results of the first 
eighteen months of investigation have been published 
already* and need not be repeated here. Since 1927 
there has been a considerable extension of the 220-lcv. 
transmission system. The development of the pro¬ 
tective relay Systran and the results of its use will be 
recorded in this paper. 

The present 220-kv. system extends from the hydro 
plants in the Big Creek territory to the steam generating 
plant at Long Beach—a distance of about 280 miles. 
Hg. 1 is a single line diagram of this system showing 
the connections and relation of the various generating 
plants and substations. Table I presents the S 3 m- 
chronous capacity of the rotating equipment at the 
various generating plants and substations. 

220-Kv. Records of Faults 

A careful record of the flashovers and other causes 
which might cause interruptions together with tiie 
protective relay operations has been kept from the 

2. Transients Due to Short Circuits, by Wood, Hunt aad Qris- 
eom, A. I. B, E. Trans., Vol. 47, p. 68. 


fault on this remaining line could not be cleared except 
by lowering the transmission line voltage with a result¬ 
ing interruption to service. Another situation was soon 
apparent. With only two 220-kv. transmission lines 


TABLE I 


Name of station 

Number 
of units 

Total capacity 
name plate rating 

Generators 

Big Creek No. 1 hydro generating plant... 

4 

80,500 kv-a. 

Big Creek No, 2 hydro generating j)lant... 

4 

70,000 « 

Big Creek No, 2A hydro generating plant.. 

2 

90,000 « 

Big Creek No, 3 hydro generating plant,., 

3 

84,000 “ 

Big Creek No 8 hydro generating plant.,, 

2 

60,000 “ 

Long Beach No. 3 steam plant. 

2 

200,000 “ 

Synchronous Condensers 

Eagle Bock substation.1 4 I 

90,000 kv-a. 

Laguna Bell substation. 

4 

140,000 

Lightipo substation..| 

2 

: 100.000 “ 

50«-60 Cycle Frequency 
Hector.i 

Changers 

1 

30.000 kv-a. 

Vestal.1 

2 

30,000 « 


Total synchronoiis capacity—974,600 kv-a. 


available and with the generating stations located at one 
end of the system and the load at the other, as was the 
ease up to a few years ago, instability would often result 
at the time of heaw loads even though the relays 
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operated correctly to clear a fault. This situation led 
to the installation of oscillographs and curve drawing 
instruments at a number of the generating plants and 
substations so that the transient conditions resulting 
from a fault could be recorded. A study of these records 
indicated the necessity for clearing the faults in a shorter 
time, limiting the ground current to as small a value as 


TABLE TT 

220-KV. INTERRUPTIONS 


Year 

Number 

of 

faults 

Faults 

cleared 

correctly 

Number of 
times relays 
not in at 
time of fault 

'•‘System 

inter¬ 

ruptions 

Percentage 
system inter¬ 
ruptions to 
faults 

1924 

22 

8 

13 

14 

63.8 

1925 

25 

19 

4 

3 

12 

1926 

36 

27 

1 

8 ! 

22.2 

1927 

24 

. 13 

4 

9 

37.5 

192S 

26 

IS 

5 

7 

27 

1929 

1 30 

25 

0 

2 

6.7 

1930 

Throiigla 

June 

20 

18 

0 

0 i 

0 


*Diie to load, severity of trouble, speed of clearance of trouble, location 
of trouble, system connections which determine source of power, and to 
protective relays being out of seiwice. 


practicable, quick response of generator field excitation, 
for an additional transmission line. 

The recording instruments have since been installed 
as permanent equipment. In addition a number of 
Hall high-speed recorders is in service at the Big Creek 
hydro plants and substations to measure fardt current 
to groimd and voltage dips at the time of the fault. 
At Long Beach Steam No. 3 a nine element Westing- 
house oscillograph together with a standard 50-cycle 
tuning fork is permanently installed to record transient 
disturbances. 

Protective Relay Installations 

The records which have been kept of the flash-overs 
and other troubles on the 220-kv. transmission system 
show that at no time has there been any transient fault 
which has not been accompanied by a flow of some 
ground current. The wide spacing of the conductors 
at this high voltage no doubt is responsible for the fact 
that the likelihood of phase-to-phase faults without a 
fault current to ground is rather remote. As a result 
of this situation, the practise of the past few years has 
been to abandon the use of phase relays entirely, and to 
depend upon ground or residual relays only for protec¬ 
tion. Wherq two or more lines are coimected to a 
generating plant or substation, these lines are protected 
by induction type current balanced relays connected 
ill the residual connection of the bushing type current 
transformers mounted in the high-tension oil circuit 
breakers. The relay scheme for single-line operation 
was changed so that protection was provided for a 
single line by means of residual directional relays actu¬ 
ated from the residual connection of the current trans¬ 
formers in the oil circuit breakers and from current trans^ 
formers connected in the neutral or the residual connec¬ 
tion of the station transformers. The limitations of 


installation of the neutral or ground end of the 220-kv. 
transformers necessitated that current transformers be 
connected in each of the single phase units, maldng up a 
three-phase bank and the residual connection from these 
current transformers in place of the usual method of 
naing r one current transformer connected in the neutral 
of a bank of three transformers, as is generally the ease 
when lower voltage transformers are under consideration. 

The question of testing protective relays on impor¬ 
tant transmission lines is always a problem. To make 
an over-all test of the relays with the oil circuit breaker 
necessitates that a line be removed from service or the 
line made non-automatic during the test, and the 
chance must be taken that no trouble occm-s on the 
transmission line at the time a test is being made. 
Generally it works, out that the line may be made 
non-automatic and the relays tested without any 
trouble, but there have been a few cases when trouble 
did occur when a section of line was non-automatic at 
the time of testing relays, and as a result it was decided 
to eliminate the possibility of a transmission line inter¬ 
ruption from this source by installing duplicate sets of 
residual relays for each line. This amounts to having 
one set of relays for each of the two oil circuit breakers 
controlling a transmission line. This permits the test¬ 
ing of one set of relays with its oil circuit breaker and 
leaving the line under adequate protection with the 
remaining set of relays, with this particular oil circuit 
breaker controlling the line which is being tested. 

This latest scheme of protection has been installed 
throughout the full length of the 220-kv. transmission 
system, and was only completed in 1930. The two sets 
of relays are designated as set A and set B at the various 
generating plants and substations. The connections 
to the relays are such that normally, with all lines in, 
dependence is placed upon current balanced residual 
relays. For single-line protection residual directional 
current relays or simple over-current relays are used. 
By means of the type JD relay, which is an accurate 
disk type of d-c. timing relay or the type PQ-26 relay 
which is a plunga- type, provision is made to assure 
operation of only the oil circuit breakers on the line in 
trouble at the time of a fault. This is accomplished 
by utilizing the timing relay to introduce a few seconds 
interval of time between the opening of the oil circuit 
breakers on the line in trouble, and the makin g of the 
r^aining line automatic for single-line protection. 

The 220-kv. Vincent line from Gould substation to 
Magunden substation, and from Magunden substation 
to Power House Big Creek No. 3, has slightly different 
charactaistics from the two original Big Creek lines and 
does not connect with all of the substations between 
Big Creek No. 3 and Gould, as is the case with the two 
original lines. As a result, the .Vincent line has a some¬ 
what different current distribution than the two other 
lines at the time of fault on obtain portions of the sys¬ 
tem, and it has always been somewhat of a problem to 
provide it with proper protection when depending upon 
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current balanced relays which were satisfactory for the 
two original lines. The two terminals of one of the two 
sections of this line are connected to switching stations 
which are not provided with any means of obtaining 
potential from the 220-kv. transmission line, and for 
this reason it was not possible to provide protection with 
power directional relays. As a result of this condition, 
it was decided to investigate the possibilities of utilizing 
the carrier current pilot protection scheme of protection 
originally described by Fitzgerald,» and which offered 
certain advantages not readily obtainable with other 
forms of protection on high voltage and long sections of 
a transmission line. 

The carrier current pilot scheme of protection has 
been in service for approximately a year on the Gould- 
Magunden section of the 220-kv. Vincent tr ans mission 
line. It is similar to the other forms of protection on 
the 220-kv. S 3 rstem in that it provides for line-to-ground 
short circuit, protection only. It may be compared to 
the pilot wire relay circuit where the pilot circuit is 
completed by means of a physical conductor between 
the two stations at the end of the transmission line 
section. The same net results are obtained, but the 
exchange of relay operating current does not occur with 
the carrier cturent system of pilot protection. It 
operates in such a manner as to compare the direction 
of the instantaneous residual currents at the two ends of 
the section of line affected. If the instantaneous 
residual current is in phase, that is, in the same direc¬ 
tion, indicating that a fault is external to the section 
protected by the carrier current pilot protection, the 
equipment operates to lock out and prevent the induc¬ 
tion type over-current relays from tripping the auto¬ 
matic oil circuit breakers. However, if the fault is in 
the section of line under carrier current pilot protection, 
cmrent will flow towards the fault from the energy 
sources at each end of the section and the currents 
at the two ends will be approximately 180 deg. out of 
phase with each other. Under these conditions of the 
instantaneous residual currents flowing in opposite 
directions, a fault within this section is indicated and the 
carrier current receiver at each end is made inoperative 
automatically, which permits the induction type over- 
current relays to function at both ends and trip the oil 
circuit breakers, thus clearing the fault in this section 
from the system. A detailed description of this instal¬ 
lation has been published elsewhere,* so it will not be 
necessary to repeat it here. Table III gives the results 
obtained with this protective equipment. When it is 
considered that it is an innovation in protective 
schemes, and that a great many problems had to be 
worked out before it was manufactured and installed 
the results have been quite satisfactory. At each of 
the two switching stations the section of the 220-kv. 

3. A Carrier-Current Pilot System of Transmission Line 
Protection, by A. S. Fitzgerald, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. 47, p. 22. 

4. ‘‘Carrier Current Replaces Relay Pilot Wire,” B. R. 
Stauffaoher and F; B. Doolittle, Electrical World, Vol. 96, No. 12, 
p. 580. 


line which is protected terminates in a set of two oil 
circuit breakers which connect to the two high-voltage 
buses at each station. Coupling between the 220-kv. 

TABLE III 

. OPERATION OP CARRIER CURRENT PILOT PROTECTION 
ON THE VINCENT 220-ICV. LINE—95 MILE—MAGUNDEN 
TO GOULD SECTION 

Operation of 
carrier 
current pilot 

Date Location of fault protection Remarks 

July 3,1929 Exterior to section Incorrect Insulator string part¬ 

ed. grounding con¬ 
ductor. Oil circuit 
breaker at Gould 
tripped out on Vin¬ 
cent Line as the re¬ 
sult of incorrect 
current transformer 
connection at Gould 

July 3,1929 Exterior to section Incorrect Same trouble as above. 

Switch opened at 
Magunclen when de¬ 
fective line acci¬ 
dentally energhsed 

Aug. 9, 1929 Exterior to section Connect Tree blown into line 

Aug. 13, 1929 Wltbin section Correct Lightning 

Aug. 14, 1929 Exterior to section Correct Station 220-kv. trans¬ 

former breakdown 

Aug. 19, 1929 Exterior to section Correct Binjsh fire under line 

Aug. 20, 1929 Exterior to section Correct Brush fire under line 

Aug. 25, 1929 Exterior to section Correct Breakdown of 220-kv. 

oil circuit breaker 

Oct, ‘27, 1929 Exterior to section Correct Bird trouble on line 

Nov. 17, 1929 Exterior to section Correct Bird trouble on line 

Dec. 25, 1929 Exterior to section Oon'oet Bird trouble on line 

Dec. 31, 1929 Exterior to section Correct Wire thrown over 220- 

kv. line 

Jan. 7, 1930 Exterior to section Oorrecc Unlcnown-heavy wind 

at time of trouble 

Jan. 13, 1930 Exterior to section Correct Bird trouble on lino 

Peb. 1,1930 Exterior to section Correct Bird trouble on line 

Mai'ch 14, ) 930 Witbin section Correct Sleet storm along line 

March 14, 1930 Exterior to section Correct Overhead ground wire 

parted.—Storming 

March 14, 1930 Within section Correct Sleet storm along line 

March 14, 1930 Within section Correct Sleet storm along line 

March 14, 1930 Within section Correct Sleet storm along line 

March 14, 1930 Witliln section Correct Sleet storm along line 

March 14, 1030 Within section Oori’ect Sleet storm along line 

March 15. 1930 Within section Correct Sleet storm along line 

(The eight cases ’of 
trouble above were 
evidently caused by 
sleet loading the con¬ 
ductors and the over¬ 
head ground wires 
i‘esulting in contact 
between them) 

March 25, 1930 Exterior to section Correct Wire In contact with 

conductors 

Apidl 13, 1930 Exterior to section Correct Plashover on bushings 

of 220-kv. station 
transformer 

April 16, 1930 Exterior to section Correct Bird trouble on lino 

April 23, 1930 Exterior to section Correct 220-kv. oil circuit 

breaker trouble, 
flashing to ground 

April 23, 1930 Exterior to section Correct Bird trouble on line 

SUMMARY 

Total cases of trouble since carrier current pilot protection installed.. 28 


Oases of trouble exterior to section. 20 

Oases of trouble within section. 8 

Correct operations.' 26 

Incorrect operations.. 2 


Vincent transmission line and the carrier currait pilot 
protection is obtained by means of oil-filled coupling 
capacitors connected to two of the three-phase wifes. 
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each connected from line to ground, which gives what 
is termed “interphase” coupling. This coupling is 
made to the same phase wires at each end of the section 
protected, and the same set of capacitors is utilized for 
transmission of the carrier current pilot protection 
carrier frequency and the carrier emrent telephone 
^tem carrier frequency over the same transmission 
line. Between the coupling capacitors and the 220-k7. 
oil circuit breakers at each station are installed carrier 
current frequency traps built quite similar to a large 
choke coil and having a capacity of 800 amperes con¬ 
tinuous duty, and an inductance of approximately 70 
microhenrys. Due to the double use of the capacitors, 
it is necessary to filter the protection carrier frequency 
and the communication carrier frequency into their 
proper channels. 

The relatively heavy volt-ampere burden placed 
on the bushing type current transformers by the carrier 
equipment and the necessity of exciting the carrier 
current equipment from the secondaries of these bushing 
type current transformers requires that the fault current 
to operate the equipment must be 320 amperes or more. 
This rather coarse setting of 320 amperes has been satis¬ 
factory, but it would be desirable to obtain a setting 
of from 200 to 250 amperes if practicable. Studies 
and experiments are now under way by the manufac- 
timers which give promise of obtaining certain charac¬ 
teristics which will permit tiie lower setting to be used. 
The over-current induction type relay which is used is 
so designed as to operate at an unusually high speed for 
this type of relay. In order to obtain the greatest speed 
of operation of the carrier current pilot protection con¬ 
sistent with a reasonable life of the vacuum tubes, the 
filaments of all of the tubes are operated at approxi¬ 
mately full voltage, but with no mccitation on the 
plates. The experience so far indicates that it is neces¬ 
sary to m^e a transmission check of the equipment at 
frequent intervals, and provision has been made to 
make a simple tr^smission check at each station every : 
two weeks. This check requires about one hour to I 
naake, and has been simplified so that it is now a part of ( 
the regular duties of the station crew in each station. i 
Allied Considerations s 

The successful application of protective relays on a 
tranm^pn system is so closely linked with the static i 
and tonsient stability of the system that consideration f 
must be ^ven these features whenever relays are 
consider^.® Stability is the outstanding feature of t 
long high-voltage transmission lines which determines t 
the ^ount of pow^ which can be commercially t 
h^<fled, and it is obvious that the stability of a trans- a 
i^on ^stem is determined by the longest section of ti 
line which may be suddenly isolated from the system to t] 
cl^ a fault. The static stability limit can be readUy o 

^cuk^so that It IS known that if the power demand ji 

Transmissioh with Special Reference 
to Am^can ftaetice ” J. P. JoUyman and B. R. StaS^ 

V7orld Power Conference, Tokyo, 1929, Paper No. 453. ’ E 


at is such that the reduced transmission line capacity will 
is not hold the generating and receiving ends of the line in 
in synchronism, instability will result. The determina- 
)r tion of the transient stability limit does not readily 
m permit a definite solution as the factors to be considered 
le cannot always be obtained with the accuracy which is 
n desirable. However, there is a number of outstanding 
r. features which can be considered and applied to a trans- 
sr mission system which will help greatly in maintaining 
:e stability underconditionsof heavy short-circuit currents, 
i- First, a prompt clearance of a fault from the system is 
0 without a doubt the most important consideration. It 
i, is agreed now that the main factor in reducing distur- 
Y bance and preventing loss of synchronism between 
r the generating and receiving ends of a transmission line 
is the rapidity of operation of protective relays and oil 
i circuit breakers. During the past few years a great 
r deal has been accomplished along these lines. Protec- 
p tive relays are now available which will operate in a few 
5 cycles, and the manufacturers can now supply oil cir- 
t euit breakers guaranteed to operate in periods of be¬ 
tween eight and twelve cycles. Unfortunately such 
equipment has not been available for any great length 
of time, and the cost of replacing or rebuilding present 
220-kv. oil circuit breakers is so high that it is not 
justified except as a last resort. On the system of the 
Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., the recent 
oil circuit breakers purchased have been of the modern 
high-spe^ type, and all future oil circuit breakers no 
doubt will take advantage of this feature of protection 
to gain greater assurance of stability under times of 
system disturbance. 

Second, the opinion still holds that the design of gen¬ 
erators and synchronous condensers from the standpoint 
of short-circuit ratio is important. A high short-circuit 
ratio, somewhere between 1.6 to 2, is quite desirable as it 
results in certain characteristics of machines which tend 
to mcrease the system stability. The generators which 
have been installed at Big Creek and Long Beach 
Ste&m Plants duMg the past five years have been 
designed with as high a short circuit ratio as practicable 
so as to take advantage of this feature of maintoming 
system stability. 

Ttod, quick response or super-excitation provided 
for the purpose of building up a voltage quickly across 
tne field wmding of a ssmchronous machine by pro- 
^di^ additional magneto-motor force to neutralize 
e demagnetizing action of the short-circuit current in 
the armatoe winding, is not considered quite as impor- 
tan.t now in relation to other features of system stability 
as It was a few years ago. However, it is felt that if 
tto quick re^onse excitation can be applied at the time 
the riewer and larger generators are installed, and to 
certmn of the older and larger sized generators, that it is 
and assists materiaUy in, maintaining transient 

Fourth, on the system of the Southern California 
Edison Company, Ltd., experience has shown that in the 
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case of transmission line troubles on high-voltage lines, 
faults from phase to ground predominate, and due to the 
construction of 220-kv. transmission lines, this is prob¬ 
ably the case with most systems. The power consumed 
in the fault causes a‘heavy power demand upon the 
transmission system as a result of the flow of ground 
current. Accordingly, it has been decided to take steps 
to limit the flow of ground current and the latest trans¬ 
former banks connected to the 220-kv. system in the 
meteopolitan area adjacent to Los Angeles have been 
designed to operate with some device in the neutral to 
limit the flow of cmrent. At La Presa Substation, cur¬ 
rent limiting reactors rated at 600 amperes—60,000 
volts—60 cycle have been installed. A reactor is 
installed in the neutral of each of the two 75,000-kv-a., 
220-kv. star to 66-kv. delta transformer banks and the 
transformers are so designed that the 220-kv. neutral 
end is provided with 78-kv. insulation. Around each 
of the reactors from terminal to ground is mounted a 
sphere-gap set to flash over at 100 kv. The reactors 
are enclosed in a tank and oil immersed. The 120,000- 
kv-a., 16-kv. delta to 220-kv. Y transformer bank 
iwently installed at Long Beach Steam Plant No. 3 
is designed with 73-kv. neutral insulation and operates 
with a neutral grounding device designed for use with a 
non-resonating transformer and rated at 4 amperes, 
50 cycles, 73,000 volts. These devices for limiting the 
ground current have been in service for several months, 
and so far have performed satisfactorily. They are 
considered the first step in the program of limiting the 
flow of ground current on the 220-kv. system, and no 
doubt will be used further as other transformer banks 
are installed. 

Fifth, by means of momentarily decreasing the out¬ 
put of the generators at the sending end of a long trans¬ 
mission line at the time of a fault, it appears that the 
tendency for the generators to get out of step with the 
load at the receiving end could be decreased con¬ 
siderably as ,the result of reducing the load which is 
being transmitted. A device which will be actuated by 
ground current and which will operate upon the gover¬ 
nors of the water wheels at the generating plants is 
under consideration. Generators at the steam plant 
adjacent to the receiving end should be able to pick up 
momentarily the greater portion of the load which is 
dropped, and as a result the system frequency should 
not suffer to any extent. 

Sixth, in applying transient stability calculations, the 
characteristics of the generators, ssmchronous conden- 
s«T3, transformers and lines can be determined, but there 
is little information available covering the characteris¬ 
tics of a mixed load of a large city. There is need for 
further knowledge concerning the stability characteris¬ 
tics of a load supplied by a transmission system. The 
combination of industrial and railway power, together 
with lighting and heating service, and the question as to 
how much such a load affects the power systmn at the 
time of a fault on the transmisdon line, is one which de¬ 


serves considerable study, and when the information is 
available concerning it, should assist materially in 
making transmission line stability calculations. 

Seventh, it is apparent that the ground impedance of 
transmission lines at the time of faults along the line is a 
factor which must be considered carefully at the time of 
stud 3 dng relays or predicting inductive interference 
phenomena, and the available knowledge concerning 
this ground impedance throughout various portions 
of the country is not sufficient. To gather more in¬ 
formation concerning this, a few tests have been made 
on the system of the Southern California Edison Com¬ 
pany, Ltd.,—the latest being made on the Lighthipe- 
La Presa ^0-kv. lines. It was found that the mea¬ 
sured zero phase sequence reactance per phase of the 
Lighthipe-La Presa 220-kv. lines when considering one 
line alone amounted to 1.64 ohms per mile. This line 
was miles in length. When measuring with both 
lines,—out one line and back the other, a total distance 
of 19 miles, the zero phase sequence reactance per phase 
was found to be 1.59 ohms per mile. With two lines in 
parallel, a total distance of 9 miles, it was found to be 
1.30 ohms per mile. It was found that if all three con¬ 
ductors of one line be used as an artificial ground wire 
for the other line, they will together carry about 50 per 
cent of the total return current. From this it appears 
that no matter how elaborate an arrangement of ground 
wires is installed, it is probable that the earth will 
carry at least one-half of the ground current at the time 
of a fault. The 2/0 HTBB overhead ground wire 
installed on the Lighthipe-La Presa line carried from 20 
to 30 per cent of the total return current. This ground 
wire current was not uniform along the ground wire, but 
decreased from the source end towards the grounded 
point,—^the value at the grounded point being about 70 
per cent of that at the source end. 

66-Kv. System 

The 66-kv. network has been rearranged considerably 
during the past few years, particularly from the stand¬ 
point of routine operation and protection. Previous 
to about four years ago, the 220-kv. to 66-kv. transmis¬ 
sion receiving stations were interconnected quite closely 
on the 66-kv. side with the 66-kv. distribution stations 
looped into these connecting lines. The general prac¬ 
tise was to have two or more incoming 66-kv. lines to 
each substation. This resulted in a closely coupled 66- 
kv. network between the various recdving stations and 
the condition that a fault on any of the 66-kv. lines 
affected all of the 220-kv. receiving stations. The mag¬ 
nitude of the short-circuit currents was increasing 
rapidly, and it was evident that some change would be 
required if we could hope to hold these fault currents 
down to a reasonable value. Reliance was placed upon 
directional power protective relays to isolate faults, but 
due to the necessity of progressive timing for selective 
operation, the possibility of quickly isolating extremely 
heavy short circuits adjacent to the 220-kv. receiving 
stations became more difficult. These receiving sta- 
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tions being the source of supply for the 66-kv. network, 
of necessity had to have the longest time setting when 
any form of protective relays embodying progressive 
time setting was used. Accordingly, in 1926 it was 
decided to begin changing the 66-kv. system from a loop 
system wherein the 66-kv. distribution stations were 
supplied from adjacent receiving stations, to a radial 
system wherein each of the 66-kv. distribution stations 
was to be supplied by two or more 66-kv. lines radiating 
from one of the receiving stations. Furthermore, every 
effort was to be made to limit the phase-tb-phase or 
phase-to-ground 66-kv. short-circuit current to approxi¬ 
mately 1,000,000 kv-a. with an occasional exceptional 
upper limit of 1,500,000 kv-a. 

With the radial scheme of operation where two 
or more lines radiated from the major receiving 
station to a 66-kv. distribution station, it was no 
longer necessary to rely upon power directional 
relays progressively timed, so advantage was taken of 
the characteristics of current balanced relays wherein 
the currents in corresponding phases of two or more 
lines were balanced against each other. This per¬ 
mitted a more prompt clearing of 66-kv. faults with 
a consequent improvement in S 3 retem operation. 
This changing of the transmission system has been going 
on steadily since 1926, and at present is fairly complete 
in the central portion of the 66-kv. 50-cyele system. 
Reference to Pig. 2 will show the system at present, and 
it will be noted that out of Eagle Rock, Laguna Bell, 
Ldghthipe, Long Beach No. 2, and La Fresa substations 
pairs of radiating lines are quite general. In a number 
of cases the 66-kv. substations can be supplied from two 
of the major receiving stations, and at these sectionaliz- 
ing points one set of oil circuit breakers is opened or the 
bus is split so that under normal operating conditions 
the station is supplied from only one receiving station. 
This change in transmission line connections and in the 
method of operating the 66-kv. network has resulted in a 
marked improvement in service and a decided limita¬ 
tion of a 66-kv. disturbance to a comparatively small 
area. The decrease in the short-circuit current and 
particularly the increased speed of clearing short cir¬ 
cuits due to the use of current balance relays has re¬ 
sulted in a marked decrease in the tendency towards 
system instability at the time of 66-kv. faults. As an 
adjunct to the current balanced relays, current bal¬ 
anced readxzal or ground relays are installed when nec¬ 
essary, and provision is made to maintain protection 
by means of over-current or power directional phase or 
residual relays for single-line protection. 

16-Kv. AND 11-Kv. Systems 

Heretofore the usual method of providing for supply 
to 16-kv. or 11-kv. substations was by means of a sepa¬ 
rate feeder or a tap off of a feeder radiating from a 66-kv. 
substation. During the past two years steps have been 
taken to provide two or more so\irces of supply to these 
lower voltage substations, using either a scheme of loop 
operation between two 66-kv. substations, or the pre¬ 


ferred and emergency supply method of operation. 
Recent analysis of the status of these lower voltage 
substations supplied from the major 66-kv. stations 
shows that at present there are thirty-five distribution 
substations now being operated on the loop system, of 
which twenty-four stations are operated on the 16-kv. 
system and eleven on the 11-kv. system. The maxi¬ 
mum transformer installation is 12,000-kv-a. and the 
minimum is 750 kv-a., and the total transformer 
capacity aggregates 139,150 kv-a. There are ten 
distribution substations now supplied by the preferred 



Fig. 2—Diagram op Transmission Lines op the Southern 
California Edison Co., Ltd. 

Showing general scheme of 66 kv. parallel line supply to substations 
adjacent to major receiving stations 

and emergency operation scheme. The maximum 
instsdlation has a capacity of 3,000 kv-a. and the 
minimTim 750 kv-a., and the total capacity of these sub¬ 
stations amounts to 18,750 kv-a. 

An analysis of the cases of trouble expmenced on 
lines supplying the stations operating on the low-voltage 
loop connections shows that during the first six months 
of 1930, 38 cases of trouble were experienced, and 31 
out of the 38 cases were cleared correctly. In analyzing 
the seven cases which did not operate correctly, it was 
foxmd that two were caused by. mechancial trouble with 
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the oil circuit breakers, two by incorrect relay wiring, 
one by insufficient ground current, one by the direct 
current trip circuit being de-energized, and one un¬ 
known. The above record shows that there is some 
room for improvement, but the results were so much 
more satisfactory than what would have been experi¬ 
enced had the substations been supplied from a single 
radial line as had been the practise in the past, that it is 
felt that loop operation of low-voltage distribution sub¬ 
stations is successful and should prove a very prominent 
factor in minimizing service interruptions. 

An analysis of the experience with the preferred and 
emergency scheme of operation shows that during the 
first six months of 1930 there have been five cases where 
the supply had to be changed over, and the only case of 
trouble experienced so far has been due to a minor 
mechanical adjustment causing one of the stations to fail 
to function properly. The mechanism of the preferred 
and emergency service scheme is so adjusted that the 
station supply is interrupted for such a short time that 
the interruption is not noticeable, for tests show that 
the time required to change from a deenergized line 
or the line in trouble, to the energized or emergency 
line, is approximately 18 cycles on a 50-cycle system. 
This small interval of interruption is barely enough to 
cause a perceptible voltage dip. 

Operating Experience 

Careful records of the performance of protective 
relays and automatic oil circuit breakers have been kept 
for the past several years. Table IV is a tabulation of 


TABLE IV 

OPERATION OP PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
220 Kv. to 11 Kv. Inclusive 





Year 



1925 

1926 

1927 

1028 

1929 

Oases of trouble. 

1493 

2185 

1799 

1416 

1303 

Automatic switch operations. 

2368 

3231 

2831 

2085 

1923 

Unnecessary switch operations. 

278 

316 

287 

161 

70 

Failure of switches to operate— .... 

60 

47 

48 

25 

33 


the experience through 1929. It will be noted that the 
trend is towards fewer cases of trouble and conse¬ 
quently, in general, fewer automatic switch operations. 
There has been a decided decrease in the unnecessary 
switch operations which shows the result of widCT ap¬ 
plication of protective relays together with more knowl¬ 
edge of their characteristics and limitations. Intensive 
studies of the magnitude and distribution of phase-to- 
phase and phase-to-groimd short circuit currents have 
been of immense value in determining propo* relay 
settings for various tsqies and locations of faults. 
The decrease in “failure of switches to operate" has not 
been so marked. These failures are in general the 
result of some form of trouble on the tripping side of the 
protective relays. A tripping coil may become defec¬ 
tive, an auxiliary switch in the tripping circuit may not 
be making proper contact, mechanical faults may de¬ 


velop in the oil circuit breaker operating mechanism, 
or the control wiring may be defective. A program of 
inspection, testing and careful maintenance of the oil 
circuit breakers, protective relays, and tripping circuits 
is the only means of lessening these “failures to 
operate." 

Protective Equipment—General 
In addition to protective relays and automatic oil 
circuit breakers there is certain allied protective equip¬ 
ment which must be considered as part of the necessary 
apparatus to provide against abnormal conditions. 
Current limiting reactors, lightning arresters, ground 
detectors, and grounding banks fall in this class. 
Table V shows the amount of protective equipment in 
service from year to year since 1925. It will be noted 
that the amount of equipment in service has, in general, 
increased steadily each year. This is to be expected as 


TABLE V 

PROTBOTIVE EQUIPMENT IN .SERVICE 



L 1 

Year 

1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Protective relays... 

3562 

6631 

7600 

7844 

9180 

Automatic oil circuit breakers. 

1961 

2129 

2464 

2707 

3043 

Lightning ai’restem.. 

592 

685 

1054 

1243 

1268 

Current limiting reactors. 

63 

68 

84 

112 

155 

Feeder ground detectors. 

80 

88 

94 

87 

77 

Feeder grounding banks. 
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it is consistent with the growth of the system. The 
exception is in the case of the number of feeder ground 
detectors and is the result of changing the transformer 
connections from isolated delta to groimded Y for the 
feeder supply in a number of the distribution sub¬ 
stations. With grounded Y supply there is not the 
necessity for ground detectors as in the case with the 
other form of connection. 

Remote Alarms 

In unattended distribution substations located in 
rural districts a marked improvement in deceasing the 
length of a feeder interruption has been accomplished 
by installing remote alarms to the nearest att^ded sub¬ 
station. Where available, the existing private tele¬ 
phone lines between the attended and unattended 
stations are used to transmit the signal. Auxiliary 
switches on the feeder oil circuit breakers in the unat¬ 
tended substation are connected so that the opening of 
the oil circuit breaker closes the contact from the two 
telephone wires to ground, thence over the telephone wires 
to a source of low-voltage direct current and a rday with 
a bell alarm located in the attended substation. After 
this signal is received the station attendant can con¬ 
nect with the district headquarters and a trouble man is 
sent out to determine the cause of the intoruption. 

In a number of cases the unattended substations do 
not have telephone connections. To obtain an alarm 
without the necessity of building telephone lines it 
was decided to take advantage of another application of 
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vacuum tubes and to install carrier cvurent alarm equip¬ 
ment. Recently orders have been placed for seven 
transmitters, five single and one double receivers. In 
general the alarm scheme is the same as the one utilizing 
telephone wires. There will be installed at each un¬ 
attended substation a carrier current transmitter which 
will operate from the auxiliary switches on the oil cir¬ 
cuit breakers. A receiver to receive the signal and 
opo-ate the alarm will be installed in the attended 
station. 

Conclusions 

(a) In the interest of assuring a more reliable par- 
fomance of the protective relays on the 220-kv. trans¬ 
mission system under conditions of testing and over¬ 
hauling the protective equipment as well as during 
normal operating conditions, duplicate sets of relays 
are installed. This permits the protection to be re- 
tained at all times. 

(b) The use of carrier current pilot protection on 
one section of the Vincent 220-kv. transmission Una has 
been satisfactory and has shown the value of this form 
of protection under conditions which would not permit 
the use of other forms of protective relays. 

(c) The use of current balanced relays and radial 
lines between the 220-kv. major receiving stations and 


the 66-kv. distribution stations has been an improve¬ 
ment over the previous practise of looping through the 
66-kv. stations between adjacent 220-kv. stations. 
The elimination of the necessity of depending upon 
power directional relays progressively timed has speeded 
up the time required to clear faults. 

(d) The practise of looping 16-kv. and 11-kv. dis¬ 
tribution stations between adjacent 66-kv. stations in 
place of the previous practise of using single radial lines 
has resulted in a marked improvement in service. 

(e) The use of a remote alarm between unattended 
and attended stations to indicate when an oil circuit 
breaker trips out at the unattended stations has les¬ 
sened the time of outage considerably in rural districts. 
Private telephone lines or carrier current equipment 
coupled to the transmission lines permits the installa¬ 
tion of this remote alarm at a reasonable expenditure. 
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Synopsis* Tim payer gives a general description of the 
Southern Califorma Edison Company's communication system 
which not only vicefs the requirements of load dispatching hut also 
serves to bring about close cooperation between the outlying district 
forces and their dirvcVing heads at division headquarters and in 
the general office. Decentralized dispatching which makes possible 
the restoration of sirvice after an interruption without the immediate 
need for communication is touched upon. The detail of the de^ 
velopment and conslrnction by the Company of the ^*Serjdeiour” 
arrester is made public for the first time. This piece of equipment 
has made possible a protective system which not only 'prevents 
damage to vatuahle communication equipment in stations for the 


extreme case of actual contact between telephone lines and power 
lines but also preserves continuity of communication service after 
power system disturbances 'which create surges of considerable 
magnitude on inductively exposed telephone lines, A brief out-- 
line is presented of the standardized assemblies of telephone equip-- 
ment into units which are adaptable to wide variations in require¬ 
ments by the use of different combinations and quantities of standard 
units. The communication building where the telephone system 
centers is described^ together with the methods of handling traffic 
through this point, A brief description of the testing equipmens 
for initial tests on new lines and maintenance of existing fadliUet 
is given together with test results on a typical line 279 miles long. 


Introduction 

I N general the communication system of a power 
company is not given the consideration it deserves; 
in fact, its existence is usually through necessity 
alone. In the case of a power company operating a 
transmission system covering hundreds of miles and 
extending to hydroelectric plants located in sections 
remote from population centers, it is very unlikely 
that commercial communication facilities will be avail¬ 
able, and therefore the power company builds telephone 
lines to the points where service is needed. The ten¬ 
dency has been to construct these lines as cheaply as 
possible. 

In most cases the lines are built jointly with power 
transmission lines where they are exposed to inductive 
interference to a maximum degree. Although com¬ 
mercial communication lines are constructed with as 
great separation from power circuits as practicable they 
are coordinated to minimize any interference, while 
power company communication lines with their maxi¬ 
mum exposure to inductive interference are often given 
little attention in this regard. Realizing that such a 
communication system could not provide high grade 
service and that but a relatively small additional ex¬ 
penditure for proper construction and coordination 
would greatly enhance the value of the system, the 
Southern California Edison Company, in 1919, started 
toward this end by transposing the old 50,000-volt 
Borel line and the associated telephone circuit, which 
made it possible to carry on a satisfactory telephone 
conversation over the entire length of a line which 
previously could be used with difficulty only by relaying 
through an intermediate operator. This improvement 

*Conimunicat.ioii Engineer, Southern California Edison Co., 
Ltd., Lob Angeles, Califomia. 

fRadio Engineer, Southern Califomia Edison Co., Ltd., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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was made necessary by the volume of traffic which had 
to be handled over the line in connection with the 
construction of the Kem River No. 3 power-house. 
As an outgrowth pf the success in this first effort to 
improve the quality of communication, many very good 
lines, primarily for dispatching purposes, resulted in 
the following years. With this improvement an in¬ 
sistent demand was created for more telephone connec¬ 
tions for various other services such as district offices, 
stores, etc,, so that they might be used for company 
business when not required for operating routine. 

It may be possible to operate the power system 
without an extensive communication system, but the 
continually growing complications of the power network 
and the progressive steps of other branches of the power 
company organization require closer coop«*ation be¬ 
tween the branches, and this is accomplished through 
the medium of efficient telephone communication. 

Prom such beginning the communication system of 
the Southern Califomia Edison Company has grown 
until now it renders complete telephone service to all 
departments within the company, serving an area of 
56,000 square miles through three lOO-unit private 
automatic exchanges, a modem three-position tollboard 
and three outlying exchange centers. It involves 6,000 
circuit miles of toll line, 400 circuit miles of cable and 
1,400 telephones representing a capital investment of 
over two and one-half million dollars in communication 
plant. Fig. 1 illustrates the extent of* the communica¬ 
tion lines in conjunction with the power network. 

While it is necessary for many reasons that the South¬ 
ern Califomia Edison Company provide its own com¬ 
munication facilities, it also makes use of the commerdal 
facilities to supplement its own wherever they are 
available. Commercial telephones are located in 
many substations and in all district offices and stores 
so that in effect an independent duplicate telephone 
system is available for emergency use by long distance 
calls to many strategic points on the system. 
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Decentralized Dispatching 

The first and most important function of the Southern 
California Edison Company’s communication system 
is to provide direct connections between the supervisory 
dispatching center at Alhambra and the sub-dispatchers 
located at important switching centers; and of nearly 
equal importance is the necessity of a like service from 
the switching centers to the stations whose operation 
they direct.* Under the decentralized dispatching 
system now in use by this company, switching centers 
are located at the major distributing points which are 


required to reestablish service. However, it is also 
desirable that communication be available to all 
stations after an interruption so that the system may 
be promptly restored to normal operating condition. 

Protection 

The status of wire telephone facilities as to service¬ 
ability immediately after power system trouble depends 
on the design and proper operation of the telephone 
protective equipment. Since commercial communica¬ 
tion facilities are generally separated from power systems 
by as much distance as is practicable, they have not 



authorized to nfaintain service on all lines to stations 
within their jurisdiction. Eighty per cent of all the 
outlying stations are provided with one or more power 
lines radiating directly from the switching center, so 
that in the event of an interruption, service can be 
restored by the switching center without the need of 
communication. The remaining twenty i>er cent of 
the stations must be supplied with power from the 
switching center throu^ an intermediate station and 
direct communication with outlying stations is often 

1. Decentralized Dispatoiiinjg:, by H. W. Tice, Electrical 
West, Vol. 63, No. 6, December 29, 1929. 


felt the need of high current capacity protective equip¬ 
ment, and hence this has not been obtainable from the 
manufacturers of telephone supplies. The chief re¬ 
quirements of protective apparatus for power system 
telephone lines are: first, that this equipment shall not 
be blown to pieces by the discharge resulting from 
direct contact between a telephone line and power line, 
and second, that it shall be capable of carrying the 
currents occasioned by induced surges arising from 
power system troubles without becoming internally 
short-circuited. As these requirements are not met 
by any commercially available protective gaps, it was 
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necessary to develop a device to fill the need. After a 
great deal of experimentation there resulted a device 
which has been named the “serjdetour.” 

The serjdetour is capable of sustaining the discharge 
occasioned by contact between a telephone line and 
power line with no damage other than the welding 
together of the electrodes. When this occurs, it is 
only necessary to loosen four screws, remove the pitted 
electrodes, and substitute new ones. The device is 
then ready for service again. The pitted electrodes 
can readily be resurfaced in the shop. 

While direct contacts between telephone and power 
lines occur occasionally the great majority of dis¬ 
turbances consist simply of induced voltages to ground 
or between wires due to exposure to power circuits 
under fault conditions. The discharge currents result¬ 
ing from such induced voltages are much more moderate 
in value than those resulting from direct crosses, and 
the serjdetour is capable of handling these without 
becoming internally short-ch'cuited. 

This is an extremely valuable attribute, as it means 
continuity of communication service despite power 
system troubles. It has been determined by experi¬ 
ments that the cuiTent in our telephone lines during a 
power system fault will seldom exceed 25 amperes; so 
in many installations 26-ampere fuses are placed in the 
line. Then for the great majority of disturbances the 
fuses will not be affected. The serjdetour will carry 
the discharge for the duration of the power system 
trouble without becoming short-circuited. In the few 
cases where the current exceeds 25 amperes the fuses 
will blow before there is any danger of the serjdetour 
gap becoming short-circuited except in the case of a 



Pig. 2—^Thb Component Parts of a SERjDETOtrB Gap 

Showing the Pyrex spacing ring, the silver tipped copper electrode, and the 
oloctrode mounted in its heat, absorbing block 


direct cross, where it would not be reasonable to expect 
the gap to remain open. There is ample margin of 
safety here, as a serjdetour set to break down at 1,700 
volts to ground will carry 50 amperes for several 
minutes without becoming short-circuited. If set to 
break down at 600 volts it will carry 20 amperes for 
a like time. 

The construction of the Serjdetour is extremely 


simple. In its most commonly used form each imit 
consists of a group of three gaps, designed to be con¬ 
nected from each wire to ground and between wires, 
respectively. Each gap consists of a pair of cylindrical 
copper electrodes clamped in three-inch steel cubes. 
(See Fig. 2). The faces of these cubes are machined, 
and are held parallel by a Pyrex ring separator. This 
brings the faces of the electrodes into perfect parallelism. 



Fifi. 3 —Cast SiLViait Elkcthode SirowiNCi UAwrATA Cleav- 
AOis Lines Caused by .Heat and Beads Formed by the Con- 
cbntr ation OF THE A tiC ON THE KdOES OF THESE LiNES 

and the spacing between them is readily adjustable. 
The electrodes are tipped with pure rolled silver one- 
quarter inch thick, so that it is the silver which actually 
forms the arcing surfaces. The silver faces are machined 
with the greatest care to be perfectly flat, except foraslight 
beveling at the edges. They are given a mirror-like 
polish by the use of rouge. The success of the arrestm* 
action depends on the perfect parallelism of the faces 
and the smoothness of their stmfaces. When these 
conditions are fulfilled the arc spreads uniformly over 
the entire surface of each electrode face, and so has no 
tendency to concentrate at one place and build up a 
projection. It is also essential that the silver faces be 
backed by the large copper electrodes and the massive 
metal blocks, as this insiu^ that the heat is conducted 
away from the surface and absorbed in the blocks, thus 
avoiding imdue melting of the silver. 

The selection of polished rolled silver of great purity 
for the faces of the electrodes was the result of exhaus¬ 
tive experimentation and some study of metallurgy. 
Copper, zinc, tungsten, platinum, gOld-silver alloy, 
hardy metal, and many other materials were tried. 
It was found that pits and beads were formed on 
the surfaces of electrode tips of these materials 
when subjected to an arc of 25 amperes. As the gap 
necessary for the required protective action is only 0.016 
in., it was easily short-circuited by these beads. Of 
all the materials studied, the Hardy metal appeared to 
be much the best until tests were made on cast silver 
bearing a government stamp “.99997 Fine.” This 
proved to be much superior in performance, although it 
did show a tendency to short-circuit xmdap very heavy 
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currents. Microscopic investigation showed that the 
crystalline structure of the cast silvCT was such that 
under extrone heat radial cleavage lines were formed 
in the electrode faces. Minute cracks opened and 
presented sharp edges along which the arc concen¬ 
trated, resulting in the melting of the silver and the 


through the switching panel in the station instead of 
merely being tapped. Continuity of service is a prime 
requisite; therefore no small fuses or protective gaps are 
inserted between the terminal pole and the switching 
panel. The serjdetour and its associated 25-ampere, 
25,000-volt arc-quenching fuses are mounted on the 



PiQ. 4 —Rolled Silver Electrode Subjected to the Same 
Test Given to the Electrode in Pig. 3 


Pig. 6—Southern California Edison Company’s Key Type 

Switch 


formation of beads. (Fig. 3). The substitution of 
rolled silver for east eliminated this difficulty and gave 
a much improved performance. (Fig. 4). FurthOT 
refinements were the polishing of the surfaces and the 
beveling of the edges, in order to avoid the slightest 
tendency of the arc to concentrate at any point. 

The purity of the silver is a prime factor in the success 
of the serjdetour. Under the action of an arc, impuri¬ 
ties seem to “boil up,” causing projections which short- 
circuit the gap. 




W Horn Gaps 
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Insulafing Serjdetour Gaps 
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Pig. 5—Typical Telephone Circuit for a Substation 
AT AN Intermediate Point on an Important Dispatching 
Line 

The serjdetour is, of course, not in itself a complete 
protective measure, but is the foundation unit upon 
which the protection system is built. The duty which 
this unit must perform is illustrated by consid^ution of. 
Fig.^ 5, showing a t 3 q)ical telephone circuit for a sub¬ 
station at an intermediate point on an important dis¬ 
patching line. For convenience in sectionalizing for 
test from a central wire chief's office. +.Ka li'no 1C 


Arranged for selecting either of two sets of fuses 

terminal pole. The telephone instrument is insulaterj 
for potential from line to ground of 26,000 volts by 
the insulating transformer installed between the line 



Fig. 


7—Southern California Edison Company’s 
Sbrjdetoub Protective Unit 

For use on e.\posed telephone lines 


switching panel and the telephone panel. It is also 
protected from destructive between-wire voltage by 
duplicate sets of one ampere fuses and gaps, either set 
being selected by the fuse changing switch on the 
telephone panel. 

®’nee the switches on the line switching panel are at 
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line potential, protection of the operator requires that 
live parts be covered and that operation of the switches 
be through a handle of ample insulating value. The 
switches Fig. 6, are double-pole, double-throw key type, 
and are operated by a long bakelite handle extending 
through the metal cover enclosing the entire grounded 
metal panel upon which they are mounted. The silver 
contacts have a wiping action to insure low resistance 
connections necessary to maintain balance, which is of 
great importance, in lines exposed to inductive inter¬ 
ference. The lead-in cable from the terminal pole feeds 
through the back of the panel so that no part above 
ground potential is exposed. 

The equipment on the line switching panel and the 
rubber insulated lead covered lead-in cable will 
withstand a potential of 1,700 volts to ground while 
the bells, relays and insulating transformers have 
been tested and found capable of withstanding 600 
volts between wires. Thus it is required that the 



Fig. 8—Southern California Edison Company’s Sbbj- 
DETouB Protector fob Use with 14-Ampbre Fuses on Unex¬ 
posed Telephone Lines 

serjdetour positively limit the voltage to ground to 
1,700 volts and the between-wire voltage to 600 volts. 
To meet these requirements the serjdetour combination 
shown in Fig. 7 has been assembled. This consists of 
two gaps set for 1,700 volts and one gap set for 600 volts. 
The unit is combined with the 26-ampere, 25,000- 
volt arc-quenching fuses to form a protector unit for 
installations such as that just described. 

In case of contact between the telephone line and the 
power line the 25-ampere, 25,000-volt fuses on the line 
side of the serjdetour will open and an arc will start at 
the horn gap arrester located on an adjacent pole, thus 
eliTniTia.tiTig any tendency for flashovers on the terminal 
pole. An independent ground for the horn gaps is used 
in places where it is impracticable to connect to the 
substation ground network; because, should a ground 
connection be common to the horn gaps and the serj- 
detoTu* and not connected to the station ground, current 
might flow across the horn gaps, the common ground 
connection, across the serjdetour gdps and thence 


through inside telephone equipment to the station 
ground after the fuses had opened. It is to be expected 
that the serjdetour gaps may be short-circuited in <^es 
of direct contact between telephone and power lines; 
but the arrester still protects valuable inside equipment 
and the gaps may be cleared when the fuses are replaced. 

For protection of equipment connected to telephone 
lines not paralleling power lines an arrester requiring 
less pole-top hardware is shown in Fig. 8, and is used in 
conjunction with 14-ampere telephone fuses. All 
three gaps in this arrester are set for 600 volts break¬ 
down. The cables from the terminal poles to equip¬ 
ment panels in these cases may be paper insulated, as 
tests have shown that the 600-volt gap is adequate 
protection for the paper-insulated cable. 

It may be of interest to cite an actual case wherein a 
boy threw a wire in such a way as to make contact 
between a 66,000-volt power line and a telephone line 
at a point 60 ft. from a termini pole. No injury what¬ 
ever was done to the cable or to the equipment inside 
the substation. Although the discharge current to 
ground through the serjdetour before the fuses opened 
was between 3,500 and 4,000 amperes, the device was 
iminjured except for the short-circuiting of the elec¬ 
trodes. The replacement of these electrodes and the 
two fuses restored the station to normal so far as the 
equipment was concerned, although the No. 8 copper 
telephone line wire fused a short distance from the 
arrester terminal. 

During this same case of trouble, the fuses on the 
other end of the 15-mile telephone line were blown, but 
the serjdetour gaps were not short-circuited. Thus 
was illustrated the ability of the arrester to carry a 
current heavy enough to blow the fuses without short- 
circuiting the gaps. 

The case described above is only one of a number of 
such major contacts handled by the serjdetour, in 
which no damage was done to valuable inside equip¬ 
ment; in fact, there has not been a single instance where 
equipment has been damaged since the serjdetour was 
adopted and connected to proper grounds. 

It has been shown that the connections and the 
current carrying parts of the serjdetour must be of 
sufficient size to handle currents of large value. This 
idea of course, must be carried out in the entire grotmd 
system. Terminal poles frequently have as many as 
five or six terminating lines with the as^ciated protec¬ 
tive devices mounted th^eon. The ground wire to 
these protectors consists of a No. 00 stranded copper 
cable. Precautions are taken to obtain the very best 
ground connection. Wherever possible, a tie is made 
with the station ground network. Connections are 
made by mechanical means rather than solder lugs. 
The horn gaps are given the same large capacity ground¬ 
ing freatment. 

Carrier Current 

On tPe 220,000-volt backbone of the system every 
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possible step must be taken to preserve continuity of 
communication. Owing to the mountainous nature of 
the country which the lines traverse, there is always 
the possibility of the telephone lines being damaged by 
sleet storms, brush fires, etc. Therefore it was con¬ 
sidered advisable to install a carrier current telephone 
system. This extends from the Big Creek No. 3 hydro 
plant by way of the 220,000-volt Big Creek and Vincent 
transmission lines to Gould switching station near Los 
Angeles, with a wire extension to the supervisory 
dispatcher’s office. An intermediate carrier cmrent 
telephone station is provided at Magimden switching 
cenW. 

The carrier cun’ent telephone system is of the single 
frequency duplex t 3 T)e coupled interphase to the 
220,000-volt system by means of oil insulated tank type 
capacitors. Coupling is made to one of the buses and 
also direct to the Vincent transmission line at each 
station. This provides for clearing any bus or line for 
maintenance without interrupting communication since 
two complete carrier channels are available.® The 
coupling to the Vincent transmission line also provides 
a carrier frequency channel for the carrier current pilot 
protective system now in use on the 96-mile section of 
line between Goxild and Magunden, an intermediate 
switching station. The carrier protective system is also 
contemplated for use on the section between Magunden 
and Big Creek No. 3. While the quality of voice 
transmission on the carrier telephone has been rather 
poor due to the very unequal attenuation of carria’ 
frequencies included in the side bands, it has proved its 
worth on several occasions when after storm damage to 
the wire lines it was the only means of communication 
between the dispatcher and Big Creek. Careful 
investigation conducted with the cooperation of the 
manxifacturer revealed that the very irregular attenua¬ 
tion of carrier frequencies differing by increments as 
small as 50 cycles, was due to refiection of the carrier 
from lines connected to the 220,000-volt system south 
of Gould and north of Big Creek No. 3. In order to 
correct this condition carrier frequency traps have been 
ordered and will be installed at Gould and Big Creek 
No. 3 to isolate the carrier communication channels 
from other parts of the system. It is expected that the 
installation of these traps will not only improve the 
quality of voice transmission but will also increase the 
ratio of signal *to noise and reduce the effect of line 
switching conditions on the signal level. 

Station Equipment 

Due to the multiplicity of overhead power linftg 
concentrating at substations, telephone circuits are 
completed from terminal poles to inside equipment 
panels through underground lead-covered cables. It 
has not been possible to obtain quadded cables with 
sufficient in sulation for this use. Reduction of cross- 

2. Carrier C^eat Pilot Proteetion, by E. R. Stauffacher 
aad P. B. Doolittle, Electrical World, Idarob 22, 1930. 


talk to a satisfactory minimum, in the No. 14 rubber 
insulated lead-covered cable which is used, required 
that it be balanced and spliced at frequent intervals. 
Careful testing and splicing at the time of installation 
has produced highly satisfactory phantom gi'oups in 
runs as long as 1,500 ft. 

Fom* general types of station equipment fulfil the 
requirements on the Southern California Edison system. 
The choice between tsrpes is determined by the amount 
of telephone traffic to be handled at each location. 

The first and simplest type of equipment consists of a 
telephone enclosed in a weatherproof wooden box 
arranged for attachment to a pole. A switch is pro¬ 
vided which automatically disconnects the telephone 
from the line when the door to the box is closed. One- 
ampere fuses and a between wire gap protect the 
instrument. A container holding spare fuses is pro¬ 
vided. An insulating platform is attached to the pole 



Pig. 9—Typicai. Installation of a Tblkphonk Pankl and 
One Auxiliary Signal Panel 

to protect the user from voltage to ground. Pole box 
installations are made at outdoor unattended substa¬ 
tions and at occasional pole-top switches on the lines 
from which points it is necessary for an operator to 
communicate with the switching center. 

The second type of installation (Fig. 9) consists of a 
steel panel on which is mounted a telephone and five 
enclosed dead front switches. One switch is a fuse 
changing switch, the others being wired for an additional 
line, extension telephone or signal horn as a particular 
installation may require. A transformer insulates the 
telephone and local circuits from the incoming lines. 
One or more auxiliary signal panels equipped with bells 
and relays for horn signals may be added as required. 
Unattended substations, substations having but one 
operator who lives on the property, tr ansm ission patrol 
stations and other points using the te’ephone infre- 
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quently and having buildings available, are provided 
with such equipment. 

Inst allations of this class may be extended to provide 
for terminat ing or looping more than two lines by the 
ad<lition of one or more four-line panels depending upon 
the number of lines to be accommodated. The talking 



Kin. 10 —Ttpicai- In8tai.i.ati()N op a Fouk-Linb Panki, anh 
CiucuiT Diaokam 

Hhowlnft oiio lino lootietl tlirouBli aiwl two linos tormlmiting 

buses on the various four-line panels are paralleled 
and extended through the insulating transformer to the 
telephone panel previously described. Where four-line 
panels are installed no auxiliary signal and relay panels 
are used, as provisions for bells and relays are made in 
the four-line panels. An example of this is shown in 
Fig. 10. 

The third general type of installation is similar to the 
second, but because of more constant use of the tele¬ 
phone facilities, the lines are run from the four-line 
panels to dead front switches mounted on a desk. The 
desk, designated as type C, makes use of a turret 
equipped with eight line switches, a fuse-changing 
switch and a switch which connects the operator’s 
telephone to either of two buses. A type B desk. 


similar to type C, but accommodating fifteen lines and 
providing four buses with the necessary switches 
mounted on a sloping metal panel built into the desk, is 
also standard equipment. The insulating transformer 
connected between the telephone and any of the buses 
is mounted in the desk of either type. These desks 
fulfil the requirements of the larger substations and 
switching centers using the telephone frequently but 
not required to do much telephone line switching. 

The fourth and most elaborate standardized in¬ 
stallation makes use of a desk type switchboard having 
a slanting key shelf accommodating twenty-seven lines 
and providing four buses for switching and two for 
talking. Each line position is equipped with three 
standard telephone keys, a white lamp which flashes 
the code rings and a red lamp which remains lighted for 
ten seconds after the termination of a ring to as.sist the 
operator in locating the line when he has heard his code 
call but did not see the white light. Bells mounted in 
the back of the desk give audible signals on the magneto 
lines, and the usual night alarm buzzers are used on the 
common battery lines. Each talking bus is equipped 
with an operator’s telephone connection which includes 
an acoustic shock suppressor in the receiver circuit. 
The acoustic shock suppressor, developed by the com¬ 
pany, consists of a vacuum tube amplifier circuit using 
low plate voltage so that the output of the amplifier is 
limited by saturation of plate current below such value 
as would produce acoustic shock on reaching the 
receiver. 



Fio. U—Typjo a Tklisphonk Dbhk Showinh Kbyr and 
Lamp Signal AiutANawMKNT 

Tho anriunciutor panel to Uio loft of the key shelf Is oqiili)p0d with 
30 positions, with space to th<» riKht for adflltlonal posUious when requirod 

This desk, known as type A, Pig. 11, provides an 
annunciator panel in addition to the telephone panel. 
On this panel are mounted lamps which give indications 
of power switching operations, transformer tempera¬ 
tures, etc. Both panels are built in and are completely 
wired to terminals in the back of the desk, J’ig. 12. 
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From the terminals on the desk all the circuits are 
carried in cable to a cross-connecting box located in 
the rear of the equipment panels from which the various 
circuits may be jumpered to magneto line panels, com¬ 
mon battery line panels, annunciator panels, relay 
panels, etc. 

Unit type standard designs of equipment panels are 
available as auxiliary for this class of installation. 
They are mounted as required on steel racks which 
may be either set into a partition between two rooms 
or erected as self-supporting units, the back and sides 
of which are protected by a steel grill-work* A number 
of standard panels are listed and their purposes indi¬ 
cated as follows: 

1. Power panels, on which are mounted series 
lamps for ringing power, alarm equipped fuses on the 
battery supply, auxiliary relays for alarms and relays 
for grouping the audible signals for several lines oh 
one bell. 

2. A\ixiliary fuse panels, which are used when 
additional fused battery circuits are needed for annun¬ 
ciators, etc. 



Fig. 12—Type A Desk Showing Key Shelf Raised and 
Back Panels Removed 

3, Magneto panels No. 1, on which are mounted 
alternating current line relays and their auxiliary 
relays for code lights and signals. 

4. Magneto panels No. 2, on which are mounted 
pendulum and slow release relays for operating lie red 
holding lights. 

6. Common battery panels, are equipped with 
repeat coils, condensers and relays to accommodate five 
conunon battery lines to offices and cottages on the 
property. 

6. Bell panels are equipped witib six bells per unit. 

7. Switch panels, which accommodate ten back- 
mounted dead front svritches. 

8. Telephone panels, on which are magneto tele¬ 
phones for testing and emergency use. 

9. Fuse-change panels are equipped with duplicate 
^ts of fuses, selected by switches, accommodating thr^ 
lines. Three repeat coils are provided on these panels 
for eoimection of phantom groups. 


10. Test jack panels are equipped with 15 pairs of 
jacks for testing and patching lines. 

11. Test jack and patch panels, which are provided 
with three strips of twenty jacks for phantom patching 
and equipment testing. 



Pig. 13 —Single-Line Diaguam op a Typical Large Switch¬ 
ing Center 


12. Low pass filter panels, which are equipped with 
40-cyde cut-off low pass filters for use when making 
bridge tests on lines when induced voltage to ground 
is present. 



Pig. 14 Front View Showing the Unit Type Equipment 
Panels with Some op the Relay Covers Removed 

13. Miscellaneous blank panels are used to fill up 
excess space in the racks. 

A single-line wiring diagram (Fig. 13) and illustra- 
tioiM (Figs. 14 and 16) of a tsrpical installation of this 
dluipment are shown. It may be observed that 
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insulating transformers are provided for all the exposed 
lines, which permits their safe interconnection with 
unexposed and common battery lines. 

The flexibility permitted by assembly of these 
standard units to fit various requirements makes this 
equipment adaptable to the needs of the largest sub¬ 
stations and switching centers. With the substitution 
of a cordboard for the desk, to pennit more cross con- 



Fio. ]5 —Reab View op the Equipment Faneis Showing 
THE Method op Jumpebing fob Inteboonnection op the 
Vabious Units 

necting, the same equipment is used in exchange cen¬ 
ters. In cordboards the code lamps and holding lamps 
are associated with their line jacks. An acoustic 
shock suppressor is provided for the operator’s protec¬ 
tion. All equipment other than the cord circuits and 
signals is located on the equipment panels. 

Exchange Centers 

The communication facilities required for other than 
dispatching the immediate operation of the power 
system are provided in a manner similar to that of 
commercial toll service. The term "toll” as used here¬ 
after applies to service between different localities, that 
may be handled on a delay basis. For operating and 
commercial purposes, the Southern California Edison 
system is divided into six divisions and thirty-two 
districts. The communication facilities for the Eastern 
Division (Fig. 16) will be described as typical of a 
division’s requirements. The division manager and 
the division superintendents of distribution, substation 
operation and transmission, and their clerical assistants, 
are located in adjoining offices at division headquarters. 

In the outa: office, where the operator may also save 
as information girl for the division personnel, a tele¬ 
phone exchange board is located. Nine magneto party 


lines radiate from this switchboard, to the district 
commercial offices, superintendents’ offices, stores, and 
substations. Ten common battery lines provide ser¬ 
vice to the local telephones and five toll trunks connect 
this exchange center with the main communication 
center at Alhambra. 

The reason for the high per cent of trunking is that 
some departments, such as the general store, transporta¬ 
tion and medical, have no division heads and require 
communication through the exchange centers to their 
individual district men. 

At commercial offices and stores several desk tele¬ 
phones are provided rather than a single booth because 
the circuit time saved in getting the called party 
promptly, justifies the cost of the additional instruments. 

Communication Building 

The impracticability of maintaining many overhead 
telephone circuits to the general office building in down¬ 
town Los Angeles, and the risk of loosing all the circuits 
at once should anything happen to an underground 
cable which might contain them, as well as the higher 
transmission loss in such a cable, were the factors whose 
consideration lead to locating the communication 
center and supervisory dispatcher’s office at Alhambra, 
a point accessible to the overhead lines, and some 
12 miles from the gener^ office. To properly house 
the facilities for this purpose a modem fireproof 
structure was built and is known as the Communica¬ 
tion Building. The space on the ground floor of the 
building is occupied by facilities of the Communica¬ 
tion Department, consisting of equipment panels, 
the wire chief's testboard, the power switchboard. 



Pig. 16—Layout op Cibcuits Serving the Eastebn Division 

motor-generator sets and storage batteries, the private 
automatic exchange serving the company’s plant on 
adjacent property, as well as office space for the de¬ 
partment’s personnel, storage space for equipment and 
supplies, and the communication laboratory. On the 
second floor of the building are located the supervisory 
dispatcher’s office and the main toU switchboard to¬ 
gether with kitchenettes for the personnel of each and a 
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comfortably furnished rest room for the toll operators. 

The telephone drcnits terminating at the communi¬ 
cation building are protected and carried in under¬ 
ground cables to the equipment panels just as in any 
large substation installation. From these panels they 
are distributed to the dispatchers' desks, the toll board 
and the wire chief’s board. Many of the long lines are 
party lines and ringing on them is so frequent that it 
would be confusing to the dispatchers and toll operators 
if they received all the signals. To avoid this con¬ 
fusion, a selective device operated by the ringing cur¬ 
rent and consisting of relays and a rotary line switch 
discriminates between the code rings and brings in the 
line lamp on only the particular board desired. The 
result is that in so far as the dispatchers and operators 
are concerned, the lines do not appear as party lines, 
their lamps lighting only when they are wanted and 
remaining on until they are answered. 

Three 25 line key-operated desk switchboards 
provide a means of establishing direct connections 
from the supervisory dispatchers to the - switching 
centers. These desks are similar to those described for 
the largest substations but have an additional feature 
which is a toll line selector. By dialing the circuit 
ntunber on this selector, all of the lines terminating at 
the communication bxdlding are available to the dis¬ 
patchers. In eifect each dispatcher has a 100-line 
switchboard within a very small space; 

The three-position toll switchboard provides a con¬ 
necting link from the intercommunicating systems 
serving the general office, general garage, and Alhambra 
properties, to the toll lines. A manual exchange handles 
the intercommunication in the present general office 
while this service is provided by private automatic 
exchanges located in the general garage and in the 
communication.building, the latter serving the general 
store, shop, test and transmission departments. The 
new Edison building now imder construction will be 
equipped wnth a four hundred line private automatic 
exchange. 

Traffic through the toll switchboard is handled in a 
manner similar to that used by the communication, 
companies. A call originating from one of the inter- 
conununicating lines is recorded by one of the toll 
operators who completes the call direct from the record¬ 
ing trunk if possible or calls back as soon as the connec¬ 
tion can be nfade. Each call is recorded on a toll ticket 
gi-ving the time the call is placed, the time the connec¬ 
tion is established, the duration of the conversation and 
the trunk and circuit numbers involved. Space on the 
back of the ticket is used to record the cause of any 
delay encountered in completing the call. These data 
are used for traffic studies and sometimes to call the 
attention of employees to negligent or careless use of 
the communication facilities which, if continued, would 
result in waste of valuable circuit time. 

The wire chief’s board is located adjacent -to the 
equipment panels. Pig. 17, making it convenient for the 


wire chief to do any line switching or patching which 
may become necessary. The usual testing facilities 
consisting of a standard voltmeter and bridge, together 
with some special testing eqmpment, are provided on 
the two-section wrire chief’s board. Since the toll board 
is operated only during working days, ten cord circuits 
and a switching arrangement to bring in line lamps on 
the wdre chief’s board are provided so that the wire chief 
may ma.inta.in 24-hour toll service without the necessity 
of toll operators during periods of light traffic. All 
lines, including phantoms, are looped through in, out, 
and multiple jacks. Associated with each set of jacks 
are four lamps, being, respectively, the code lamp in¬ 
dicating the code signal rung, the selector lamp showing 
the operation of the selector when the dispatcher or toll 
operator is to answer, the busy lamp, and the monitor 
lamp which shows the position of the automatic monitor. 
The automatic monitor is a device which connects the 
wire chief’s head phone consecutively to each line for an 



Fig. 17—^Thb Wire Chief’s Test Board and the C!on- 

VENIBNTLY LOCATED EQUIPMENT PaNEDS 


interval of one second or three seconds. It may be 
stopped, started, make one complete cycle of one hun¬ 
dred lines, repeat, or the interval changed by the opera¬ 
tion of three keys. Use of this equipment permits the 
wire chief to write up trouble reports or do other clerical 
work and at the same time to subconsciously note 
an 3 i;hing unusual that may take place on the lines. 

The wire chief is to the communication system what 
the load dispatcher is to the power system. His first 
duty is to maintain continuity of service on important 
dispatching lines which he does by switching and patch¬ 
ing with less important lines whenever this is pos.< 5 ible 
and there is trouble on a dispatching line. He is 
responsible for maintaining normal condition and 
continuity of communication channels over the entire 
system. This he does with the aid of two sub-wdre 
chiefs, one being located at Big Creek and responsible 
for the communication facilities at the Big Greek power 
plants, the other being located at Vestal substation at 
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which point is located the communication center for the 
company’s system in the San Joaquin Valley. The men 
responsible for these portions of the system make a daily 
report of the status of communication plant in their 
respective territories which combined with similar 
information obtained by the wire chief himself for his 
territory together with records of the previous day’s 
troubles form a daily report to the superintendent of 
communication. In addition to these daily checks of 
all communication channels, the wire chief maW 
periodic routine tests of a quantitative nature to detect 
any deterioration affecting communication. Where 
minor routine maintenance will bring the facilities back 
to normal, it is performed under the wire chief’s direc¬ 
tion, otherwise it is reported to the superintendent of 
communication who receives authority from the com¬ 
munication committee at one of its weekly meetings to 
make an application for an expenditure to handle major 
reconstruction. The superintendent of communication 
is responsible to the manager of operation for the per¬ 
sonnel, operation and maintenance of the communica¬ 
tion system. The manage of operation is chairman of 
the communication committee which does the planning 
of future additions to the communication system. The 
requirements are based upon the wire chief's reports 
together with traflSc studies compiled from data fur¬ 
nished by the chief toll operator, and extensions of the 
power system. 

Line Testing and Results 

"^en a new telephone line is constructed, it is tested 
in its entirety and in sections before it is accepted for 
operation. Any changes or corrections for improve¬ 
ment are made before it is put in service. A folder 
showing the route of the line, pole numbers, distance 
between poles, type of construction, size of wire and 
transposition scheme together with a report of the 
initial tests is made up at this time and filed where it is 
available to the wire chief thus providing records for 
reference in maintaining lines up to standard. 

For the purpose of making the initial tests as well as 
for use in maintaining and improving existing facilities, 
a test truck is maintained by the Communication 
department. All of the instalments necessary for 
complete line testing are permanently mounted in this 
truck and are wired to convenient terminals from which 
jumpers are run to the lines. The equipment for 
properly terminating the far end of the line under test 
is mounted and permanently wired in a box of such size 
as to be portable in an ordinary passenger automobile. 

The following tabulations give the results of an over¬ 
all test on a four-wire telephone line between Alhambra 
and Big Creek, a distance of 279 miles. The line follows 
the general route of a 220,000-volt tra nsmissi on line. It 
is constructed'of No. 8 coppw wire in the light loading 
sections and No. 6 copper wire in the heavy loading 
sections. It loops through three major switching 
stations and four patrol stations. 


Insulation resistance.366 megohms per mile 

Resistance unbalance Circuit No. 1... 1.3 ohms 

Resistance unbalance Circuit No. 2.,. 0.8 ohms 

Resistance imbalance phantom. 0.3 ohms 

Cross talk side to side.220 cross talk units 

Cross talk circuit No. 1 to phantom... 500 cross talk units 
Cross tslk circuit No. 2 to phantom... 800 cross talk units 

Noise, metallic circuit No. 1.250 noise units 

Noise, metallic circuit No. 2.160 noise units 

Noise, metaliic phantom.160 noise units 


The transmission equivalents including equipment are: 

Circuit No. 1.16.85 decibels 

Circuit No. 2.15.88 decibels 

Phantom.13.16 decibels 

This is representative of lines of this class and length, 
however other more recently constructed lines have 
better characteristics. 

Conclusion 

By proper attention to coordination and maintenance 
of good balance the communication lines of a power 
company may be highly satisfactory in spite of their 
severe exposure to inductive into^erence because of 
th^ proximity to high-voltage lines. Their service¬ 
ability immediately following power system distur¬ 
bances involving high induced voltages on the telephone 
lines depends upon the effectiveness of the protective 
system. The serjdetour anrester and its associated 
equipment provides a protective scheme which will 
maintain continuity of service despite power surges of 
magnitudes ordinarily encountered and will protect 
inside equipment from damage in the exta’eme case of 
contact between telephone lines and power lines. A 
comparatively few assemblies of equipment into 
standard units provide economical material which is 
adaptable to installations of widely varying require¬ 
ments and magnitudes. Original testing and mainte¬ 
nance of lines to the original standards by subsequent 
routine tests keep the facilities in first-dass condition. 
Several years’ experience with a constantly improving 
communication system have demonstrated that good 
telephone communication promotes close cooperation 
between departments of the company to the end that 
better service may be rendered to consumers. 


Discussion 

E. L. White* While my own Company operates in the north 
near Puget Sound, and the Southern California Edison Company 
operates, far south of here, I note that we have many similar 
problems. In particular, the question of adequate protection 
seems to be common. After much experimenting, the Southern 
Cahfornia Company has arrived at the serjdetour, which appears 
to be more than adequate for the duty it has to perform. In our 
own case, we have modihed the standard horn gap and equipped 
it with a small gap between wires, in addition to the two gaps 
already existing between the two wires and ground. Our normal 
gap setting is approximately. 1/32 in. on all three gaps. Closer 
settings are inadvisable because of possible trouble from dust, 
lint, and other materials. 

R. D. Evans s An interesting feature of the paper is that 
concerned with the measures for protecting power-line com- , 
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munication systems from induction. It may be of interest in 
this connection to describe briefly some other protective systems 
which have been in successful use. 

Supervisory control lines are subject to induction in much the 
same way as the power company telephone lines described. An 
important requirement of the protective apparatus is that of low 
maintenance on repeated discharge of relatively high-current 
capacity. In connection with our supervisory control lines, we 
have been using successfully a tube type of protector which is 
capable of discharging 60 amperes for two seconds repeatedly 
without injury to the electrodes and without change in charac¬ 
teristics for subsequent operation. 

In some applications supervisory control circuits are subjected 
to relatively high sustained fundamental frequency induction of 
the magnitude of say 1,000 volts. A particular case was solved 
by the use of drainage in connection with tube type protectors. 
This supervisory control circuit being operated with direct 
current signaling made it necessary to introduce a resistance 
between the lines and ground in order to prevent by-passing too 
much operating current from the relay. The tube protectors, 
of course, are not operated except in the event of abnormal 


induction as under short-circuit conditions in the neighboring 
power supply circuit. This drainage system has been in success¬ 
ful operation for some time and has provided a simple and prac¬ 
tical solution of the relatively severe induction condition on 
supervisory control circuits. 

R* B. Ashbrook and F. B. Doolittles Rttferring to Mr. 
White’s discussion, it is our experience that the use of horn gaps 
alone for telephone protection is insuflicient. In the case of 
direct contact between telephone circuits and high-voltage power 
lines the horn gap does not serve as a definite voltage limiting 
device but allows the voltage to rise as the arc lengthens due to 
traveling upward toward the points of the horns. Consequently 
it does not protect telephone cable and inside equipment from 
damage imder this condition. 

The use of horn gaps as a part of the protection scheme of tJio 
Southern California Edison Company is to provide a path for the 
discharge current after the 25-ampere, 25,000-volt fuses associ¬ 
ated with the serjdetour have opened, thxis eliminating any 
tendency for flash-over at the fuse mountings on the terminal 
pole. The horn gaps are mounted on an adjacent pole ahead of 
the fuses. 



The Pennsylvania Railroad Electrification 
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the present designs used on the railroad, of catenary and to a stretch of railroad, 
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O N October 31, 1928, General W. W. Atterbury, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, an¬ 
nounced that the Board of Directors had author¬ 
ized a program of electrification, over a period of years, 
of the entire road train service, freight and passenger, 
between New York and Wilmington, Delaware, as well 
as the electrification of the grades between the Sus¬ 
quehanna, Schuylkill, and Delaware River Valleys, and 
the Eastern Terminal of the Railroad; a project cover¬ 
ing a passenger and freight service of 325 mi. of line 
and 1300 mi. of track and extending from Hell Gate 
Bridge in New York, where connection is made with 
New England, west and south to Wilmington and west 
on the main line in the direction of Harrisburg. 

The authorization of the Board of Directors to in¬ 
augurate this electrification work followed exhaustive 
studies of the whole industrial and transportation situa¬ 
tions in the eastern part of the country, including the 
terminal developments already under way or projected 
for Philadelphia and Newark. While this analysis was 
worked out in detail, on the basis of the traffic esti¬ 
mated for the year 1935, the probability was not lost 
sight of that by 1950, the metropolitan area around New 
York would extend to New Brunswick on the west and 
well out on Long Island on the east and contain 
30,000,000 people, and that there would be similar 
developments in other cities. 

The system adopted is such that by the simple 
addition of increased power and increased rolling 
stock, a movement of any magnitude which it is pos¬ 
sible to transport over the existing tracks and at a speed 
within the bounds necessary for safe operation may be 
handled as the demands of the traffic may from time to 
time require. The immediate factors which influenced 
the decision to proceed with the electrification were as 
follows: 

1. The greater economy of electric traction as com¬ 
pared with steam operation in dense traffic territory. 

2. The growth of the southern passenger business. 

3. The increasing density of both freight and pas¬ 
senger business on our eastern lines and the probability 
that in the future more rapid movement would be 
required. 

1. Elee. Engr., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. /. B. B., 
Portland, Oregon, September SS, 19S0. 


4. The desirability of utilizing the advantages of 
electric traction in connection with the construction 
of the new passenger terminals at Philadelphia and 
Newark. 

5. The desirability of building a locomotive that 
would meet the requirements from the standpoint of 
weight of train, speed, and reliability which it is be¬ 
lieved will have to be met in this territory in the next 
twenty years. 

6. The probability that the project could be com¬ 
pleted with a less total expenditure, all matters con¬ 
sidered, than if started at a later date. 

Of this program, the electrification of the New York 
Division, from Philadelphia to Trenton, has been com¬ 
pleted and electrical suburban service inaugurated; 
electrification of the Schuylkill Division from Phila¬ 
delphia to Norristown has been completed and elec¬ 
trical suburban service inaugurated; and at the present 
time electrification work is progressing from Sunny- 
side Yard and Jersey City to Manhattan Transfer 
and New Brunswick as an initial step in the operation 
of trains by single-phase locomotives from New York 
to Philadelphia, and for the operation of our suburban 
service between Jersey City and New Brunswick with 
single-phase multiple unit trains. 

The annoimcement of this electrification program is 
the sequel to an interesting story of operating experi¬ 
ence, of trial of electrical equipment, and of design 
and experimental work which started in 1905 when the 
Long Island Railroad was electrified, and which extends 
down to the present time when our electrification 
program is well under way and which covers experi¬ 
ments with d-e. electric locomotives and a complete 
trial of the single-phase system. 

During the course of these experiments, an especially 
equipped section of the Long Island Railroad was used 
to develop the possibilities of this system, which, while 
not used for initial operation in the New York tunnels, 
was adopted shortly thereafter for the electrification 
of the suburban lines aroxmd Broad Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, It has now been selected as our standard 
system for use in the electrification program upon which 
this railroad has embarked. 

To be prepared for an extensive electrification, it 
was necessary to develop single-phase passenger and 
freight electric locomotive designs, as well as multiple 
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unit car designs, and accordingly, in 1917 a constant 
speed, split-phase electric locomotive, (railroad classi¬ 
fication FP-1,) was designed, built and tried out in 
service. The experience with this locomotive led to 
the development of a commutator motor type locomo- 
motive (railroad classification L-5) of somewhat less 
horsepower than the constant-speed locomotive above 
referred to and having the variable-speed character¬ 
istics which experience seemed to teach were niore 
suitable for a railroad handling a dense passenger and 
freight traflfic. 

Locomotives of this design wwe built and placed in 
service on alternating current in the Philadelphia 
territory, and on direct current in the New York 
Terminal. They proved satisfactory and have given 
good service, and to the best of our knowledge, were 
the first electric locomotives built in this country in 
which a single design of mechanical chassis was used 
for the installation of the electrical equipment supplied 
by three different manufacturers, which parts, while 
not interchangeable with each other, produce a loco¬ 
motive of practically identical transportation character¬ 
istics and of the same mechanical design. 



Fig. 1—^Foxjb Driving Axle General Utility Locomotive 
Railroad Classification Ii-5 


In these locomotives, by change of gears, it is 
posrible to have either a passenger locomotive for high 
speed or a freight locomotive for high tractive effort, 
and by change of t 3 T)e of control with which they 
are equipped, it is still further possible to utilize them 
on 600-volt d-c. drcuits, or on 11,000-volt a-c. circuits. 
In other words, by minor modifications in construction, 
they were designed as a general utility locomotive for 
use either in passenger or freight service on alternating 
or direct current. 

The study of electric locomotive design has been 
continuously* directed toward the production of a 
simpler, more easily maintained, and more reliable 
locomotive. Shortly after the L-S locomotive was 
built and placed in service, developments in the design 
of single-phase motors indicated that a still sim¬ 
pler and sturdier locomotive could be produced. The 
progress in single-phase motor derign has made 
possible motors of sufficient capacity to handle wdghts 
on drivers permitted on the railroad which could be 
placed between the driving wheels of the locomotive, 
thus eliminating the necessity for jack shafts and side 
rods. 


It was thought desirable to derign some locomotives 
having these general characteristics and, accordingly, 
the construction of ten passenger and two freight 
locomotives was authorized. These locomotives are 
of three types: 

1. A two driving axle passenger locomotive having a 
four-wheel truck on either end (Railroad classification 
0 - 1 ). 



Pig. 2—Two Driving Axle Passbngbii Locomotive 
Railroad Glassification 0-1 


2. A three driving axle passenger locomotive having 
a four-wheel truck on either end (Railroad classification 
P-5). 

3. A four driving axle freight locomotive having a 
two-wheel truck on either end (Railroad classification 
L-6). 

The passenger locomotives have twin motors of 1,060 
hp. each, mounted above each driving axle and driv¬ 
ing the wheels with gears and pinions through the 
medium of the well-known link t 3 T)e drive. The freight 
locomotive has axle mounted motors of 530 hp. each, 
driving the wheels through gears and pinions of the 
same general t 3 rpe of construction as in a slreet car. 

The motors of all the locomotives are identical, the 



Pig. 3—Main Line Catenary and Transmission Line 
Construction 

Or the Philadelphia Terminal Division between Philadelphia and Faoli 

twin motors for the passenger engines being made up of 
two of the motors of the freight engines. All of the 
locomotives have roller bearings throughout—in the 
trucks, in the driving axle journals, and in the motor 
armature bearings,—^the only plain bearings being 
those on axle to support the motors of the freight 
engine, and the quill bearings which support the 
quill in the frame of the twin motors on the passen- 
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ger engines. The electrical apparatus on the locomo¬ 
tives^ interchangeable to a very great extent, the 
auxiliaries and contactors are identical, and the trans¬ 
form^ of the same design though of dilferent 
capacities. These three types will be the standard 
until some further advance either in the art or in 
operating experience indicates further improvement 
in their design. 



Fig. 4—Main Linn Catenary and Transmission Line 
Construction 

On the New York Diiision between Trenton and Philadelphia 

It might be interesting to note that locomotives of the 
Lr5 and 0-1 types were placed on the Locomotive Test 
Plant at Altoona and were given a thorough period of 
test to develop the complete operating characteristics 
before being put into the service. Two of the 0-1 tsrpe 
have been completed and placed in service. 

While the design and operating experience were in 
progress on the locomotives, the raUroad was active also 
in developmental work in connection with the circuits 
for supplying the trains with current. 

The initial installation in 1914 provided for 44,000- 
volt transmission circuits, indoor substations and oil 
circuit breaker equipment of relatively slow speed. A 
large part of the overhead catenary construction was of 
steel and was subject to frequent painting to keep it in 
condition for service. A brief summary of what has 
been done to make this layout of substations, trans¬ 
missionlines, and catenary construction, more adaptable 
to railroad operation, as well as to reduce maintenance 
costs, is as follows: 

On the more recent electrifications, 132,000-volttrans- 
mission is used instead of 44,000, thus providing 
capacity for the transmission of current from one end of 
a division to another and insuring against shut down 
due to the loss of any one source of energy. 

Substations are now designed as outdoor stations. 


thus eliminating the major portion of the building with 
its attendant first cost and cost of maintenance. 

Automatic circuit breakers are not used on the 132- 
kv. circuits, except at junction points where the circuits 
of one division must, under certain conditions, be 
automatically separated from those of another. 

The trolley circuit breakers on the original inst^la- 
tions operated in 12 cycles, including the relay action, 
and nfptured 30,000 amperes successfully. Themodem 
trolley breakers, however, must operate in one cycle, 
including the relay action, and rupture 60,000 amperes. 
One of the electric companies devdoped an air-break 
trolley circuit breaker not requiring the use of oil 
and capable of rupturing currents of the same magni¬ 
tude and in the same time as the latest oil trolley 
circuit breakers. We have purchased and installed 
many of these air breakers and they are giving success¬ 
ful service. 

Experience with overhead catenary construction led 
us to believe that continuity of service secured by the 
use of non-corrosive materials was of sufficient value in 
operating reliability to warrant the use of these ma¬ 
terials and, accordingly, all of our catenary construction, 
except parts of material bulk, is of bronze or copper and 
such bxilky pieces are galvanized malleable castings. 
By this means, painting and other maintenance atten¬ 
tion to the overhead catenary system is reduced to a 
minimum and the continuity of use of track is raised to a 
marimum, this being of prime importance on a busy 
railroad. 

There has been installed and is being tried out, a 
length of track with the overhead catenary riveted 



Fia. 5 — ^Main Line 44-Kv. Substation at Bbyn Mawe 

Capacity four 2000 kv-a. transformers and necessary switebing 
equipment 


instead of bolted together as in the past. This con¬ 
struction gives every evidence of being succei^ul and 
if this is the case, it will even further mat^ally reduce' 
the amount of attention which the overhead catenary 
system will require and still further increase the utility 
of the track beneath it. 
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A new type of rail bond similar to the well-known 
signal bonds,—that is, a stranded cable welded or com- 
pressed at its ends into plug terminals driven into 
the rail by a hammer,—has been developed and is 
used on the Trenton and Noiristown electrifications. 
The use of this bond reduces the initial cost of bonding 
materially and will, it is believed, reduce bonding main¬ 
tenance to a minimum. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to indicate some 
of the questions involved in the actual application* of 
electrification to a railroad after these various points 
have been considered. 

First, an adequate and economical source of power 
supply must be provided either by providing for the 
purchase of current, or by designing and building a 
railroad power plant. This question may be settled 
largely on economic grounds, as railroad electrifica¬ 
tions are now being operated successfully by power 
supplied from plants designed and built by the 
railroad companies and that purchased from electric 
companies. 



Pia. 0 —Main Link ia2-Kv. Sobstation at KoaKLV 

Capacity f(iur 4500-kv-a. transformers and nocosaary swltcliing 
etinipmonli 


Next, it is important to review the real estate ^tua- 
tion along the section of railroad to be electrified, 
so that proper provision may be made for pole location, 
overhanging wires, and other questions of this character 
which may affect the placing of supporting structures 
and transmission circuits along the railroad right-of- 
way. 

Substations are important and sometimes difficult to 
locate. They must not only be properly placed from 
the standpoint of voltage regulation, but must also be 
near a tower so that the apparatus in them may be 
readily controlled, and at a place where real estate is 
available or procurable. 

A properly systematized working schedule should be 
prepared showing the beginning and completion of ^1 
designs and the dates for placing orders for matenal 
and for completion of the work. Items of work which 
should be completed before the electrification is started, 
such as the placing of communication circuits and 


signal power lines underground where this is nec¬ 
essary must be cared for. If this is not necessary, a 
careful check should be made to see that the poles on 
which these wires are supported do not interfere with 
the poles on which the electrification wires are supported 
and before electrification is started such changes must be 
made as are necessary to remove physical or electrical 
interference between them. 

Provision of adequate overhead clearance of .the 
trolley wire circuits must be carefully considered and 
changes made involving the lowering of tracks under 
highway bridges, or the railing of the bridges, as well as 
lowering of tracks in tunnels, or at other points where 
close clearances exist, in ordw to make room for the 
trolley wire. 

Wires of other ownership crossing the railroad must be 
considered and the railroad wires erected at such eleva¬ 
tions as to interf^e to the least extent with these 
others, or changes made in such crossing wires as may be 
necessary to clear the railroad circuits. 

The signals along the right-of-way must be carefully 
checked, that their location may coincide with the pole 
locations for the catenary construction and the changes 
in these locations confined to a minimum. 

The character of signal circuits must also be checked 
and if necessary changed to properly coordinate them 
with the traction circuits. 

After this preliminary work has been done, the pole 
foundations may be laid out, the poles designed and 
purchased, the substation ates prepared and the sub¬ 
station equipment purchased, arranging the dates of 
delivery of equipment and material in such a way as to 
meet as nearly as possible the actual erection sched¬ 
ule, thus holding unnecessary interest charges to a 
minimum. 

In this connection, the great advantage of stand¬ 
ardizing designs should be pointed out. As an 
example, if pole spacings can be kept standard, the 
poles themselves may be standardized, the number of 
sizes and length of pole reduced to a minimum, the 
number of sets of catenary hangers also reduced to a 
minimnTn and the ease of production and erection ma¬ 
terially assisted. 

By standardizing pole spacings in tains of catenary 
hanger spacings, as well as by other means, it has 
been posable in our electrification work to reduce 
the number of types of poles used for a given section 
of track, say of 60 mi., from 160 different tsrpes of 
poles to 16 different types, and from sevo-al hundred 
different sets of catenary hanger lengths to two sets 
for tangent track and two sets for track of each radius 
of curvature used. 

In addition to the actual application of the electiical 
circuits and substations to the railroad, the necessary 
multiple unit cars and locomotives must be purchased 
upon a schedule which will meet the completion dates 
of the electrification with as little ovarlap as possible 
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and yet with sufficient overlap for safety, again re¬ 
ducing idle investment to a minimum. 

^ This is a necessarily brief description of the electrifica¬ 
tion pro^am of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
preparation which led up to it, but the work done 
will show results with the inauguration of the through 
electrification and will result it is believed in a service 
of maximum economy and reliability, with coihfort to 
the traveling public. 


Discussion 

S- Withiii^toii 2 Olio oi* tlio ouistandiiig thoug}its which arises 
ill tile minds of ilie readers of Mi\ Duor’s paper is the large 
amount of ex])eriniontal and development work which the 
Pimnsylvania Railroad has accomplished. The magnitude of 
the inslallation, by far the most extensive in this country, has 
justilied a great deal of experimentation, and railroads eleetrifj’^- 
ing in tlie future will obtain much benefit from the investigations 
(airriiul on by tlie Pennsylvania engineers. It is of especial 
interest to note that with its broad background of experience 
the Railroad’s clioice siiould have been the single-pliaso system 
of <li.stribution and iitili/iation of power. 

One of thi^ onistaiuling efforts of the Pennsylvania engineers 
lias botm the standardization of electric locomotives. This 
should result in a very considerable saving of expense on account 
of (piantity production, and this saving will lie more im- 
pcirtaiit as other j’ailroads take advantage of the development, 
and standardization becomes more general. The economies in 
quantity production of electric locomotives in many respects 
are quite analogous to those .so thoroughly demonstrated in the 
automobile industry. 

With respect to Mr. Duer’s references to substation design, a 
glaiKJo at the illustration indicates the importance which the 
Pennsylvania engineers attach to a generous allowance of space 
about oil circuit breakers, transformers and buses. Such 
spacing undoubtedly brings about maximum reliability and 
tends to localize any failures wliich may occur. If the sub¬ 
stations can bo locahid whore land is relatively inexi)( 3 nsive, the 
logic of tills arrangement is especially obvious. 

Mr. Duor suggests that substations should bo located near a 
signal tower so that the circuit breakers may be readily con- 
l.rolled. On arscouiit of the growing practicability of remote- 
control faciliiie.s this is not now as important as it was formerly, 
but it is of primary importance to locate the trolley wire section- 
alizing points and circuit breakers where there are crossovers 
between tracks so that in the event of abnormal conditions, 


trains may be crossed from one track to another to run by the 
sections where there may be trouble. 

Regarding the use of non-eon*osive materials, this is a notable 
development of electrification installations in recent years, an<l 
is an excellent example of the kind of lessons which are being 
learned through experience. 

The rail bonds adopted for the Pennsylvania electrification 
are a somewhat radical departure from previous standards, and 
it will be interesting to note the performance on this very heavy 
section of route. 

Mr. Duer’s reference to the source of power is of interest. Ho 
points out that the question of decision as between purchase 
and manufacture of power is largely economic. All i*ailroads 
which contemplate electrification are of course, faced with this 
important question very early. The development of larger and 
more eificient central stations and the economies of interconnec¬ 
tion of power systems are paralleled by the growing eificiencios 
of smaller plants, and both the railroads and the power companies 
must figure very closely to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 
One of the important items for consideration in figuring costs of 
power maj'' be the high rate which power companies sometimes 
assume as interest on the cajiital represented by their jiowor 
plants and associated facilities, which is often considerably more 
than the railroads can justify for tlieir own facilities, A rela¬ 
tively small diiforence in these assumed percentage figures may 
be sufficient to swing the decision one way or the other. 

In connection with preparations which are nocossai*y for 
electrification, Mr. Duor has indicated a number of points which 
must be considered, but ho has not mentioned the desirability 
of completing any general improvements such as the elimina¬ 
tion of grad© crossings, straightening tracks or lengthening 
curves. Changes of this nature should be completed, so far as 
they can be foreseen, before the installation of catenary construc¬ 
tion, because the difficulties of any changes which are made 
after electrification has been completed are of course considerably 
greater than before. 

The standardization of detail parts for catenary construction 
is extremely important, and general agreement in sucli design 
among electrified railroads is one of the items which will advance 
electrification as much as any other single question. 

T. A. Purtons In general, what special measures were 
required to prevent telephone and communication interference? 

K. V. B. Duers In reply to Mr. Purton’s question, it may be 
said that no special measures were required to prevent telephone 
and communication interference. Electric-traction circuits were 
very carefully designed and laid out for the best results from an 
elect ric-traction standpoint, and operating experience so far has 
indicated that no modifications in these circuits were necessary 
to take care of telephone and communication interference. 



Electricity’s Part in Open Gut Copper Mining 

BY R. J. CORFIELD' 

Associate, A. I. B. E. 


Synopsis, —This pamper is intended to describe the electrification 
of the world*s largest open cut copper mine, and also covers briefly 
main line transportation and miscellaneous uses of electrical energy 
at the concentrating plants, that are located approximately 18 miles 
from the mine. 

This electrification project was an economical and progressive 
step in copper mining and developed some very interesting engineer^ 
ing problems. 

Electric shovels, both alternating and direct current, together with 


the special type of electrical locomotive required for this particular 
service, are discussed. 

The rather elaborate trolley and feeder system required to transmit 
power to a fleet of 23 electric shovels and 39 electric locomotives, 
scattered over a 725^‘acre area, is described. 

The main power system, together with mill, railway and shovel 
substations, is briefly described. 

Some operating statistics are given, to assist in visualizing the 
magnitude of the operations. 


T he Utah Copper Mine is in reality a mountain of 
low grade copper ore, covered by an overburden 
of decomposed rock, varying in depth from 75 to 
200 ft. The clearly defined levels, or benches, as 
shown in Fig. 1 vary in height from 70 to 130 ft. and 
have a slope of approximately 45 degrees. Some of the 


and more were added as conditions warranted. The 
original shovels were equipped with railway type trucks 
and 2J4 cu. yd. dippers. These dippers were later 
replaced by 334-yd- dippers and some caterpillars were 
installed. Later all steam shovels were equipped with 
4J4-yd. dippers and caterpillar tractors. 



Fro. 1 —Gbnbkai, Vibw of Mine 


levels are very narrow at the ends and gradually widen 
towards the center. The ore, after being blasted from 
the banks and loaded, is transported to the main assem¬ 
bly yard over a series of switchbacks, built in most 
cases with an average grade of 4 per cent. 

Fig. 2 is a map showing a part of the haxilage system. 
Both the ore and waste break rather easily and the 
blasted material varies from gravel size to very large 
boiilders which, if too large to go in the dipper, have 
to be separately blasted before loading. The material 
in its blasted condition, ready for loading, wdghs 
approximately 4160 lb. i>er cu. yd. 

Types op Loading Equipment 

The first steam shovel was put in operation in 1906, 

1. Asst. Elec. Eng., Utah Copper Co., Garfield, Utah. 

Pretented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., Port¬ 
land, Oregon, September iS, 1950. 
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The first electric shovel appeared in 1922 at which 
time two, Marion Model 92, were purchased, both being 
equipped with caterpillar tractors and 4J^-yd. dippers. 
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One of these shovels was driven by d-c. motors while the 
other was equipp^ with a-c. motors. Rather extensive 
tests, both electrical and capacity, were made and both 
of these shovels proved to be far superior to steam 
shovels, considerable increase in economy being shown, 



Pia. 3 —Electric Shovel 
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the steam shovel which, with the exception of its poor 
economy and high maintenance, has an ideal control 
characteristic, and an electric shovel should therefore 
be designed with a tsrpe of control that will duplicate the 
steam characteristic as nearly as posable. A curve 
showing the comparative characteristics of steam, 
alternating current, and direct current drive, is shown in 
Fig. 4, and it should be noted that the Ward-Leonard 
system of control approaches very closely to the steam 
characteristic, giving the necessary smoothness and 
flexibility. 

Three t 3 rpes of d^. motors are available for shovel 
drive, i. e., shunt, compound, or series wound. 

Which of these motors is best adapted for shovel 
drive depends on the nature of the material handled 
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together with a great many operating advantages that 
could not be capitalized. In 1923, eight additional 
shovel equipments, using a-c. motors were ordered, and 
eight shovels were converted from steam to electric 
drive. After these shovels had been in operation 
sufficient time to prove their superior operating econo¬ 
mies, other shovel equipments were ordered until at 
the present time there are 23 electrics operating and no 
steamers. Nine of these shovels are equipped with a-c. 
motors, with rheostatic control, and fourteen with 
d-c. motors using the Ward-Leonard system of control, 
modified to meet the particular kind of service, which is 



Pig. 4—Comparative Shovel Characteristics 

very severe and requires the most sturdy motors and 
control equipment. Fig. 3 is a view of a modem 
electric shovel. 

Shovel Characteristics 

The electric shovel was primarily designed to replace 


Fig. 5—^Powbr Input Curve, D-C. Equipment 


and speed requirements. In general, it may be said 
that the separately excited, differentially compound 
wound generator, supplying power to series wound hoist 
motors and shunt wound swing and thrust motors is 
best suited for genial application to railway type 
shovels. Typical graphic charts showing the power 
required, peaks; and general character of the duty 
cycle, are shown in Fig. 6, for the d-c. equipment, 
while Fig. 6 shows the corresponding curves for 
the a-c. equipment. These curves are intended to 
be t 3 T>ical and not comparative, as a number of 
almost impossible conditions must be realized before 
comparative curves can be made, i. e., character of 



Fig. 0—^PowBR Input Curvb, A-C. Equipment 


material, personnel of crew, and condition of equip¬ 
ment must all be equal. These ciurves indicate the 
severity of the duty cycle and show deafly the necessity 
for using the most substantial t 5 Te of electrical equip¬ 
ment available. It should also be noted at this point 
that the electrification of shovels has been directly 
responsible for an improved mechanical shovel, as the 
torques obtained from the electric motors are greater 
than from steam engines, making it necessary to 
strengthen the underfiaming, gearing and other struc¬ 
tural parts of the shovel. This increased strength and 
sturdiness means fewer mechanical delays and is, 
therefore, a contributing factor in electrification 
economies. 
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Electrification has also fostered a close relationship 
between the shovel manufacturer and the electrical 
equipment manufacturer, with the result that the elec¬ 
tric shovel in its present form is a highly co-ordinated 
and well arranged piece of equipment. The shovel 
operator has also had an important part in this develop¬ 
ment in suggesting certain changes in both mechanical 
and electrical equipment. Tests, extending over a 
poiod of years, are necessary before practical conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn. During this period, power costs, 
tonnage loaded, repairs and opaating time must be 
tabulated. Such a tabulation, showing comparative 
operating costs of electric and steam shovels, is shown in 
Table I. About one-half of the saving shown is due to 

Table I—^Proportionate Cost Per Ton Loaded 


Steam Electric 


tons with 23 shovels. However, as the operating time 
factor averages about 80 per cent, and as cars are not 
always available, this tonnage is reduced to about 
105,000 tons maximum per day. 

The ore tonnage varies from 35,000 to 50,000 tons 
per day, while the waste tonnage varies with the mine 
development. The ore, after being loaded, must be 
transported to various assembly yards, while the waste 
must be dumped in adjacent ravines. This work is per¬ 
formed by 39 electric locomotives, designed especially for 
theservice. • Due to the complexity of trackage, it was not 
considered practical to string trolley over all tracks and 
there were certain places, particularly on the benches, 
where trolley could not be placed over the center of the 
track. To obtain maximum operatingrange, the locomo¬ 
tives were equipped with a standard pantograph, two 
side arm collectors and a cable reel and, in some cases, a 
680-ampere hour storage battery was used in conjunc- 


Engineer. 100 

Craneman. 100 

Fireman. 100 

Coalman. 100 

Pitman. 100 

Watchman. 100 

Total Operating Labor... 100 

Coal and Water. 100 

Packing and Oil.. 100 

Total Operating Material 100 

Repairs. 100 

Total Cost Per Ton. 100 


Engineer. 100 

Craneman. 100 

Electrician. 51.1 

Electrician’s Helper. 51.8 

Pitman. 100 

Watchman. 0 

Total Operating Labor. . 76.2 

Power. 17.5 

Packing and Oil. 34.0 

Total Operating Material 20.4 

Repairs. 21.5 

Total Cost Per Ton. 37.2 


electrification, while the other half is due to the substi¬ 
tution of caterpillar traction for railway trucks. It 
should be noted that the tabulation does not include 
fixed charges on either type of equipment, and while it 
is hardly expected that the electric drive will ever be 
as low as steam in first cost, economies and other 
advantages outweigh the advantage of steam in this 
respect. 


Loading Capacity 



Pig. 7—^Typical Electric Locomotive 

tion with the regular collecting devices. Fig. 7 is a 
view of a t 3 ^ical electric locomotive, while Table II is a 

• Table II— Locomotive Specifications 


The electric shovel is capable of loading more ore 
per shift than its steam competitor, due to the fact that 
it is practically impossible to keep up uniform steam 
pressure. Delays dute to leaking steam and water 
lines, choked boilers, etc., also contribute. Individual 
cycles timed by stop watch show the steam shovel to be 
just as fast and in some eases faster than the electric, 
but the fast cycle caimot be repeated over the days 
work, for the reasons outlined above. On the other 
hand, the present electric shovel is a highly developed 
and simplified machine, and while elecWcal ddays 
occur, they are usually due to control equipment and 
can be repaired very quickly, and in a great many 
cases are of such a nature as not seriously to affect the 
operation of the shovel, and can be left until the shift is 
completed. The loading capacity of the electric is 
roughly 14 tons per minute, and if cars were available 
and there were no delays, it woidd be posable to load 
6,720 tons per shovel shift, or a total tonnage of 154,560 


Rigid Wheel Base. 8 ft.-O itt. 

Total Wheel Base. 25 ft,-2 in. 

Wheel Diameter. 44 in. 

Length Inside Ejmokles. 36 ft.-6 in. 

Weight. 154,000 lb. 

Compressor Capacity. 150 ou. ft. 

Motor Rating (One Hour).261 Hp. at 105 deg. cent. 

Gear Ratio. 85 :18 

Rail Clearance. 4 in. 

condensed specification covering a standard locomotive. 
These locomotives will haul a trailing load of 250 tons 
up a 4 per cent grade at a speed of 10 mi. per hr., 
with a power input of approximately 826 kw. Motors 
are totally enclosed and have a one hour rating of 280 
amperes, giving a tractive effort of 35,000 lb. The 
continuous rating is 120 amperes, corresponding to a 
tractive effort of 11,200 lb. 

' Trolley System 

The design of an adequate trolley system to serve the 
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locomotives required considerable study, as there were 
many limitations imposed by the operating department. 
The first problem was that all poles had to be placed on 
the bank side of the track, in order that ditching and 
spreading operations could be carried on. This problem 
was solved by using extra long bracket arms and placing 
the pull-over backbone on the end, as indicated in Fig. 
8. A large number of waste fills, varying in height from 



PiG. 8—^TROiiLBY Construction on Switchbacks 


100 to 250 ft., had to be electrified, and as these fills will 
settle approximately 10 per cent of their height, it was 
necessary to use a construction as shown in Fig. 9, 
where the pole is made a part of the track structure by 
means of extended ties. A number of bridges, on curves 
varying from 12 to 24 deg., was taken care of by a light 
“I” beam structure as shown in Fig. 10. On the 
benches, the track is moved every 25 days and some 
kind of portable structure was required. It was a.1gn 



Pig. 9—Teoi^ley Construction on Waste Fills 


necessary to have a portable shovel line on the bench. 
A light steel tower, as shown in Fig. 11, was designed to 
take care of both lines. These towers are 25 ft. high 
and weigh approximately 900 lb. They are provided 
mth heavy skids on the bottom for sliding, or may be 
picked up by a locomotive crane. De^ite the fact that 
these stamctures are within the blasting zone, very little 
trouble has been experienced. All overhead construc- 
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tion is of the direct suspension type, with the exception 
of the Bingham Yard, which is catenary. 

Main Line Transportation 

The ore is taken from the assembly yards at the mine 
and transported 18 miles to the milling plants for 
concentration. This work is done by seven Mallet 
locomotives, weighing 316 tons each. The main line 



Pig. 10—Trolley Construction on Bridges 


railroad is single track, with six passing sidings, the 
Bingham end passing through four tunnels, bored into 
solid rock, and having an aggregate length of approxi¬ 
mately one mile. For years this railroad operated 
without any signaling devices, and the train crews were 
directed by train orders from the dispatcher, and while 



Fig. 11—Trolley Construction on Benches 


these dispatchers were very proficient in making train 
meets, it was known that more efficient operation could 
be realized with the road properly signaled* Accord- 
ingly, for the purpose of study, the tunnel section was 
protected with automatic signals and two switches were 
equipped with remote control. The value of signals 
and remote-controlled switches was soon recognized and 
resulted in complete signaling of the road, as well as 
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the Magna Yards. Train orders were, however, still 
necessary as no superiority could be established between 
uphill and downhill trains. 

In 1925, a system of centralized traffic control was 
developed whereby the dispatcher controlled the siding 
signals, thus giving him complete control of all trains 
without the necessity of train orders. This system was 
installed on the railroad in 1929, and has resulted in a 



Fig. 12 —Signals at Typical Siding 


marked saving in nmning time in addition to the natural 
safety features inherent in signal systems. Fig. 12 
shows signals at a typical siding, while Fig. 13 shows the 
dispatcher at work. 

At the mill y^ds, electric locomotives break up the 
50-car train from the mine into 10 car cuts, ready to be 
dumped. This service was formerly performed by a 
steam switcher, and due to the rather erratic demands 
at the car dumi)ers, this engine was on spot about 50 per 



Fig. 13 —Train Dispatcher at Work 


cent of the time, resulting in a high dumping cost per 
car. The ore, after being dumped, is given a primary 
crushing, a secondary crushing, preliminary and final 
grinding, to reduce to minus 100 mesh. From these 
mills the slime is conveyed to the flotation plant where 
the ore and gangue are separated. After being de¬ 
watered, the concentrate is ready for shipment to the 
smelter for preliminary refining. The mill work is done 


by motors varjdng in size from one-quarter to 850 hp. 
most of them being of the standard, squirrel-cage, 
induction tjrpe. Ssmchronous motors are used wher¬ 
ever possible, and all new drives are carefully con¬ 
sidered with the idea of using synchronous instead of 
induction motors. All motors are started across the 
line at 440 volts, and in the majority of cases with 
contactors designed and built by the company’s forces. 
Miscellaneous uses about the plants include electric 
rivet heaters, hot plates, water and acid heating, pipe 
annealing, floodlighting, etc. All new motors are 
purchased with anti-friction bearings, and the conver¬ 
sion of sleeve to anti-friction bearings has been going on 
for several years, the end bells and caps being designed 
by the engineering department and these parts cast and 
finished in the company’s foundry and machine shops. 



Fig. 14 —^Line Diagram op Power System 


Power Supply 

Power for these operations is furnished by the Utah 
Power & light Company and is received at Magna 
Central Station at 120,000 volts, where it is stepped 
down to 44,000 volts and distributed to seven substa¬ 
tions. Fig. 14 is a single line diagram of the system. 
This central station has an installed capacity of 62,000 
kv-a., divided into three transformo* banks, two 
25,000-kv-a. banks for the mills, and one 12,000-kv-a. 
bank for the mine. All 120,000-volt apparatus is 
installed outdoors, while the 44,000-volt switches and 
control equipment is indoors. Figs. 15,16, and 17 are 
views of this station. 

As continuity of service is a very important considera¬ 
tion in an industry of this kind, duplicate lines are 
carried to each substation and ring buses are used to 
gain switching flexibility. Each mill substation is 
provided with a spare transformer, so arranged that it 
may be used to spare any one of the bank with a mini- 
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mum delay. Power at 440 volts is transmitted through This energy is carried over two independent pole 
tmee inductor cables direct to the motors, or to suit- lines arranged to completely encircle the mining area, 
able buses, each circuit being protected by an oil and built to approach as closely as possible the ends 
circuit breaker and ^ suiteble relays. A typical mill of the benches, where they are tapped and run through 
substation is shown in Fig. 18. Power is transmitted a portable switch house containing an automatic oil 



Fig. 15—Gbnehal View op Central Station 



Fig. 16—Control Room 


Fig. 18—Typical Mill Substation 



to two, composite, shovel and railway substations. 
(Fig. 19.) Each shovel substation, which is of the out- 


Fig. 19—General View of Shovel and Railway Stations 


door type, contains two banks of transformers, rated circuit breaker. From this point they are carried across 
at 1200 kv-a. each, the secondary voltage being 5500 the bench on the portable towers before mentioned. 

With this system it is possible to feed the shovel from 
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any one of four secondary trunk lines. Such a dis¬ 
tribution system may seem rather elaborate, but when 
it is considered that a large fleet of shovels would be 
delayed in caseof linefailure, sucha system is warranted. 

The railway substations are of the semi-outdoor type 
and are full automatic. The 44,000-volt oil circuit 
breakers and converter transformers are outside, while 
the converters and auxiliaries are inside. Each station 
(Fig. 20) contains four, 1,000-kw., 760-volt, l,200rev. per. 
min., shunt wound converters, all tied to a common bus 
from which eight feeder circuits are taken. As the speed 
of the locomotives is directly proportional to the trolley 
voltage, it is important that adequate feeders be pro¬ 
vided, and also that the trolley system be properly 
sectionalized so that an interruption on one feeder 
does not affect a laj^e number of locomotives. The 
feeder system at Bingham is so arranged that six loco¬ 
motives, operating on three levels, are supplied from 
two sources over two separate feeders. As faults are 
most likely to occur on the benches, this arrangement 



Fig. 20—Interior of Automatic Railway Station 


permits operation up to the bench where, sectional 
switches are provided for switching to a good feeder. 
The magnitude of these operations may be more easily 
visualized by consulting the following statistics, repre¬ 
sentative, of one year’s operation. 


Tons of ore loaded. 16,556,070 

Tons of waste loaded.. 14,400,170 

Total tons of material loaded. 30,956,240 

Tons of ore hauled by electric locomotives 16,031,728 
Tons of waste hauled by electric loco¬ 
motives. 5,465,939 

Total tons of material hauled by electric 

locomotives. 21,497,664 

Total kilowatt hours used by electric 

, shovels. 6,190,136 

Total kilowatt hours used by electric 

locomotives. 7,536,604 

Total kilowatt hours used by Utah Copper 

Company. 323,454,428 

Average yearly load. 36924 kw. 

Maximum load for year. 45155 kw. 

Annual load factor.. *. 81.8% 


Discussion 

L. W, Birch: During 1924 the Utah Copper Company re¬ 
placed two steam switching locomotives in the Magna-Arthur 
crusher yards, with two 75-ton electric locomotives. These 
locomotives were equivalent in weight to the replaced steam 
locomotives. The crusher yards include seven miles of track and 
are used for handling ore cars at the two mills where the ore is 
crushed previous to its treatment in the flotation plants. Ap¬ 
proximately 600 cars of ore have been handled per day through 
these yards during the past six years. 



Fig. 1—Catenary at Binoham Mines 1930 


The distribution and collection system on this electriflcation 
consists of light catenary with normal tangent spacing of 150 l‘t. 
A 7/16-in. steel messenger wire, supporting a 4/0 grooved 
hard-drawn copper contact wire, was used throughout the system. 
Flexible steel catenary hangers comiect contact wire and mes¬ 
senger wire. This system was insulated for 600 volts d-c. and is 
operating at that voltage at the present time, energy being ob¬ 
tained from a central substation located at the company’s large 
distribution substation at Magna, Utah. 

A recent check of this system has indicated very little main¬ 
tenance and extremely minute wear on the contact wire. Initial 
costs in connection with the insulation were reasonable and were 



Fig. 2—Catenary at Bingham Mines 1930 


completely written off through the savings obtained by elimina¬ 
tion of steam after the first eighteen months of operation. 
Through the favorable operation of this section, it was decided 
to build catenary in the yards at the Bingham mines. This is 
mentioned in Mr. Corfield’s paper and is illustrated in two of the 
attached illustrations. This light type of catenary is suspended 
mostly by steel structures, the structures being of the bolted type 
and erected on the ground. 

In designing and constructing the overhead system at the 
Bingham mines, considerable thought was given to the flexibility 
of the overhead system. Wherever possible the flexible overhead 
system was constructed in lieu of the rigid system. Photographs 
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indicated as Pigs. 8, 9, and 10 in Mr. Corfield’s paper, illustrate 
how flexibility was built into this system. For instance, the 
contact wire in Pigs. 9 and 10 is suspended by a piece of flexible 
cable passing over a porcelain insulator and attached to the 
contact wire by half strain ears. A flexibility is obtained in this 
way which reduces trolley wire wear and breakage at the sus¬ 
pension point. 



Pin. 3-~MAaNA-Aimnrtt CnvBimn Yards Elkcthipied 1924 

This flexp>le arrangement was also installed on some of the 
original stripping tracks on the benches. Owing to complica¬ 
tions in moving the portable towers and to the occasional break¬ 
age due to blasting, it was thought that a more simplified 
system, even though it included rigid suspension points, would 


be advisable. As an outcome the portable structures on the 
benches are now equipped with a standard type of insulated 
mine hanger to which is attached a standard type of mechanical 
mine clamp. This mine clamp has an opening above the jaws 
into w^hich the trolley wire can be inserted and held loosely 
while the towers are being moved. In this manner the shifting 
of track and towers is accomplished without much work, and 



Pi«. 4 ~-Anothkr View of Yards Edeotrifted 1924 

the contact wire can be held in a position above ground without 
injury. Alter the towers are moved, the contact wire is taken 
out of this opening in the clamp and placed in the regular jaws 
of the clamps, the wire having been tensioned previous to the 
clamping. 









Hydraulic and Electrical Possibilities 

of High-Speed, Low-Head Developments 

BY GEORGE A. JESSOP and C. A. POWEL* 

Member, A. I. B. B. Member, A. I. B. E. 

Synopsis,—The paper deals with the change hrought about greatly improved by the use 0 } adjustable blade turbines, so that 
in hydroelectric practise by the introduction of the highspeed louh there is also a material gain where variable load or flow is 
head propeller type of turbine. For a given head, up to about to be handled. The fundamentals underlying the design of an 
70 ft,, it is possible to run the units ot a much higher speed, thus adjustable blade propeller type turbine are given and an illustrative 
reducing materially the cost of the generator. The maximum study made of a three-unit station, to show the gain in output 
efficiency of the unit is maintained and the part load efficiency . obtainable from this type of unit. 


B ecause of economy in first costs, a great deal of 
effort has been depended, for the past twenty 
years, to secure higher speed hydroelectric 
units. The principal reduction in first cost has been 
due to the lower price of the generator equipment as 
the speed increases, the hydraulic turbine costs de¬ 
creasing to a less extent. Until recently the increase 
in speed has resulted in reduction of efficiency, partic¬ 
ularly at part loads, thus to a large extent offsetting 
the advantages of reduced investment. The improve¬ 
ment in generator efficiency with increased speed 
has only partially offset the reduced turbine efficiencies. 
Turbine designers have now succeeded in maintaining 
the maximum, or peak, efficiency at a ^ven figure over 
a VCTy wide range of specific speed, and by means of 
the Kaplan, or automatically adjustable blade runner, 
have improved the part load efficiency far above 
that formerly obtained even with slow-speed Francis 
turbines. 

The hydraulic turbine horsepower and efficiency 
d^ta and information contained herein have been 
obtained from tests made in the field and in specially 
designed and constructed testing flumes. The relation¬ 
ship between head, power and speed given in Fig. 4 
has been checked by numerous actual installations, 
and for the axial flow turbines, further investigations 
have been made recently by means of cavitation tests. 
In determining specific speed the well known formula 


Ns 


RPMVHP 


H 


has been used. 


For slide rule 


computation this is, p^haps, more convenientiy used 


in the form Ns 


RPM I HP 


The specific speed 


of a runner is the rev. per min. at which a homologous 
runner will operate under one-ft. head when it is so 
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East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. of the 
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reduced in size as to develop one hp. under one-ft. 
head. 

Pig. 1 shows the relationship between specific speed 
and maximum efficiency. Generally speaking, Francis 
turbines are used up to a specific speed of 110 and the 
adjustable and fixed blade propellers for specific speeds 
above this figure. It will be seen that very high 
specific speeds can be used before any material reduc¬ 
tion in maximum efficiency is suffered. 

Pig. 2 shows a comparison between the peak and 
part load efficiency of turbines with specific speeds 
ranging from 25 to 150. The turbines with specific 
speeds of 26, 50, 75 and 105 are Francis turbines. Of 
the two turbines with a specific speed of 150, one is 
of the fixed blade and the other of the adjustable 
blade axial flow type. It is interesting to note how 
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Fig. 1—Relationship Between Specific Speed and Maximum 
Efficiency 


the part load efficiency drops off very rapidly as the 
specific speed is iuOTeased—a defect which can be 
overcome by the use of the adjustable blade turbine. 
The notable feature of this latter t 3 T)e is the fact that 
the efficiency over the entire range of output is very 
high, exceeding even that of the lowest speed Francis 
turbine at low loads. 

Fig. 8 shows how the efficiency of the generator 
varies with the load. It will be noted that the effi¬ 
ciency increases with the size of the unit and also 
with speed. The part load effidenqr increases less 
rapidly than the full load efficiency, because of the 
more marked effect of the windage losses at the higher 
speeds. Data similar to that given by Figs. 2 and 3 
must be combined to obtain the performance of the 
complete unit. 
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Fig. 4^ makes available graphically a method for 
determining the allowable relationship between head, 
horsepower, and speed. The head curves represented 
by full lines are to be used for Francis turbines, and 
those represented by dotted lines for axial flow tur¬ 
bines. At the upper left hand, part of the chart lines 
have been drawn indicating approximately the limits 



Pig. 2— Compauison Between Peak and Paht Load Effi¬ 
ciency OF Tdubines with Specific Speeds Ranging prom 
2.5 to 150 

of capacity corresponding with the different heads. 
It is believed this information will be very useful for 
preliminary engineering work in connection with the 
designing and estimating of hydroelectric develop¬ 
ments and the selection of suitable generator speeds. 
The limitations of specific speed—that is, the combina¬ 
tion of horsepower, head, and speed—set by this chart 



Pig. 3—Shows Variations in Generator Efficiency 
WITH Load and Speed (Three-Phase 80 Per Cent Power 
Pactor, 60 Cycles) 

are the results of many years of experience and may be 
regarded as good practise at the present state of the 
art. If plants are designed within these limits and 
with the proper relationship between the center Hdg 
of the unit and tailwater, best results in output, 
economy and long life are secured. 

The field of application of the fixed and adjustable 


blade axial flow turbine lies in relatively low-head 
developments, approximately 70 ft. or less. One of 
their great advantages is that they permit of consider¬ 
ably higher speeds than the older Francis timbine, so 
that today it is permissible to speak of “high-speed 
low-head” units. 

The effect of speed on the first cost of the turbine is 
comparatively slight, but there is a definite trend 
towards reduction in cost with increase in speed. The 
rev. per min. of a fixed blade axial flow turbine may be 
about 70 to 80 per cent higher than that of a medium 
speed Francis turbine, and, very approximately, the 
reduction in cost about 5 to 10 per cent. The reason 
for the small reduction in cost lies in the fact that the 
amount of water to be handled is the same in either 
case and the same water control mechanism is required 
surrounding the runner. The small saving is the result 
of handling the water at somewhat higher velocities 



and, therefore, with somewhat less cross-sectional 
areas, and greater simplicity of ruimer design. 

From the generator designers' point of view, there 
is always an advantage in increasing the speed. With 
increased speed, the cost of the generator goes down 
and the efficiency goes up. Fig. 6 shows how the cost 
of water-wheel generators varies with capacity and 
speed. The curves are drawn upon the basis of normal 
overspeeds, that is, 100 per cent for generators up to 
200 rev. per min. and 85 per cent above that speed. 
Wh^ the unit ^eed can be selected with a view of 
obtaining suitable efficiency at or n ar the maYiTmim 
head, the ove-speed of axial flow turbines is usually 
double the normal speed. For plants having a head 
that varies through a large range when it may be 
desirable to select a speed suitable for a head consider¬ 
ably under the maximum, the overspeed may be more 
than double normal, and special provision must be 
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made in the generator design. For the higher rang^ 
of heads suitable for axial flow turbines, when it^ is 
desirable to set the turbine as high as possible with 
respect to tailwater, the overspeed is frequently re¬ 
duced by cavitation. 

The cost of an automatically adjustable turbine is 
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Fia. 5 —Shows Variations in Generator Costs with 
Capacity and Speed 

substantially greater than that of a fixed blade tur¬ 
bine. The inarease in cost varies from about 20 to 
25 per cent for very large sizes to as much as 60 per 
cent for small sizes. This type shows a marked in- 



Fio. 6 —Axial Flow Turbine Wheel with Adjustable 
Blades-MDlosed Position 

crease in kilowatt-hour output and, therefore, in 
earnings. Since the cost of the turbine is, in almost 
every development, but a small fraction of the whole 
cost, the total investment is increased only a sTnaii 
percentage. 

There are other factors to be considaed, such as 


excavation and power house cost; Turbines of high 
specific speed, in general, will be set at a lower elevation 
than those of low specific speed, thus tending to increase 
excavation cost. This tendency is counter-balanced 
to some extent, because the water flowing through 
high specific speed turbines is handled at slightly 
higher velocities and the length of the power house 
may be decreased, resulting in a saving in super¬ 
structure. Each development must be worked up 
as an individual problem. It is believed that for every 
installation the increased earnings will more than 
amply compensate for the greater investment involved. 

l^plan turbine runners, both of the fixed and auto¬ 
matically adjustable types, have a totally different 
form from Francis turbine runners. In the former, a 
few wing-like runner vanes, or buckets, without the 
familiar rim aroimd their outer ends, are attached to 
a strong hub. This runner. Figs. 6 and 7, therefore, 



Fig. 7—^Axial Flow Turbine Wheel with Adjustablk 
Bladeb—Open Position 

resembles a ship’s 'propeller rather than a Francis 
turbine. 

The -Elaplan turbine shows three important new 
characteristics: 

1. A vane-free transition space between the dis¬ 
charge area of the wicket gates and the runner entrance. 
The water leaving the gates in a whirling inward 
direction is deflected in an axial direction in this transi- 
tion space and flows axially through die runner. 

2. "Wing shaped runner vanes, so spaced and pro¬ 
portioned that two adjacent vanes form a nozzle or 
double guidance for part of their radial extent and 
single guidance for the remainder. 

3. Adjustable runner vanes. 

Prof. Kaplan was the first to adjust the ruimer vanes 
and the wicket gates simultaneously. In the closed po- 
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sltion, Pig. 6, thewhole surface of the vanes, or buckets, ments without any adjustments. By very carefully 
lies approximately at right angles to the shaft axis, utilizing every cubic inch of space, a design has been 
.11 isposi ion e discharge is a minimum and the run- developed which has proved entirely satisfactory and 
neiMlevelops minimum power. With increasing wiqket reliable. The stresses must be held within very 
(increasing load) the vanes are opened conservative limits to guarantee freedom from exces- 
so that the area of the water passage increases. Fig. 7. sive strains and defonnation and to reduce the possi- 
^ ^ runner vanes corresponds to a bility of wear to the absolute minimum. The moving 
dehnite position of the wcket gate.s, and the correct parts of a Smith-Kaplan automatically adjustable 
lelatmnship of these positions must be maintained if blade runner, consisting of the regulating rod, the 
the elhciency at all rates of discharge is to be a maximum, sliding cross and the link connection to the crank on 
1 he simultaneous adjusting of the runner blades the runner vane trunion, ai’e clearly shown, 
and wicket gates maintains the best conditions of flow The bearings for the runner blade stems and the 
throughout the entire range of output and results in links are bushed with bronze to resist wear, and special 
the obtaining ot exceptionally high part load eflicien- provision is made to secure the blades against lat- 
cies, thus securing very flat efficiency-load curves, eral displacement due to the large centrifugal forces 
oince the blade and gate angles and openings always developed. 



Fki. 8~-H iiB Oastino of Axiai, Fi.ow Turbine Wheel 

have the correct relationship to each other, the adjust¬ 
able blade turbine operates with maximum smoothness 
and with minimum vibration and pitting. 

The automatically adjustable blade turbine casing 
is constructed like the usual wicket gate casing except 
that the top plate contains an inverted curved cone¬ 
like projection which forms the inner surface of the 
transition space. 

The construction of the runner hub which carries 
the movable blades requires special attention due to the 
relatively small space available. All of the operating 
connections for moving the vanes must be contained 
inside the single piece hub casting (see Pig. 8, lower 
view) and must be of such form that they will stand 
up indefinitely under the most severe service require- 


In order to provide constant lubrication for the 
moving parts, the hub is filled with a heavy body oil. 
Each runner-vane trunion is packed against leakage 
where it goes through the hub body, .so that oil loss is 
eliminated. 

It is standard practise to make the runner vanes 
and hub of cast steel. Great care should be used to 
finish the vanes to templets, so . that they will have 
the correct form, and degree of smoothness required to 
offer the least disturbance to the flow of water through 
the turbine. 

The movements of the gate control system and the 
runner-vane control system must be synchronized at 
all times, so that for every gate position there is a 
definite runner-vane position. This can only be ac¬ 
complished when the gates and runner each have 
their o^ servo-motor and distributing valve. The 
reflating rod in the hollow turbine shaft is moved 
axially by a servo-motor (Fig. 8, center view) which is 
arranged between the flanges of the turbine and genera¬ 
tor shafts and is rigidly connected to them, so that it 
revolves with the shaft. The servo-motor piston is 
directly connected to the upper end of the regulating 
rod which communicates the piston movements to 
the runner vanes. The servo-motor is operated by 
oil supplied under pressure from above (Fig. 8, upper 
view), through two pipes arranged concentrically within 
the hollow generator shaft. 

The inner pipe carries oil to the lower side of the 
piston and is rigidly connected to it, moving upward 
and downward with the piston. The'governor com¬ 
pensating mechanism is connected to the upper end 
of this pipe. The two pipes to the servo-motor termi¬ 
nate in two distributing chambers arranged one on 
top of the other, and mounted on top of the generator. 
These chambers receive the oil from the governor and 
collectively form the oil supply head. 

Fig. 9 shows schematically the regulating mechanism. 
The governor itself is the usual speed governor which 
operates the -wicket gates either through a vertical 
gate shaft or through servo-motors. In addition, this 
governor has a second distributing valve controlling 
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the flow of oil to the runner-vane servo-motor in the 
turbine shaft. A cam is connected to the gate operat¬ 
ing mechanism and to the runner-vane compensating 
connection in such a way that the gates and runner 
vanes always move in the definite relationship required 
to give the maximum efficiency for every variation in 
load. 

The correct shape of the cam on a given turbine 
varies with the head, the speed of the turbine remaining 



Fig. 9—Schematic View of Reoveating Mechanism 


constant. With a moderate range in head one cam 
will maintain such gate and bucket relationship as to 
produce the best efficiency, or very close to it, through¬ 
out the entire range of horsepower. When the varia¬ 
tion in head is large, a series of cams may be used or a 
continuous warped surface cam can be designed and 
operated so that its position is moved as the head 
changes. 

There are two types of genwators suitable for use 
with this t 3 ?pe of turbine; the more genial two-bear¬ 
ing design, in which the thrust bearing and one guide 
bearing are located above the rotor with the second 
guide bearing below the rotor; and the umbrella design, 
in which the single combination thrust and guide 
bearing is located below the rotor. In the matter of 
cost and efficiency, there is practically no difference 
between the two designs, but the umbrella design has 
a number of advantages. It requires less head room 
under a crane* and is easier to dismantle. Its single 
bearing runs in a bath of oil so that all oil piping is 
eliminated. It lends itself readily to almost any scheme 
of ventilation. The air may be taken directly from 
above or below the rotor, or the machine may be 
totally enclosed and a redrculatory scheme used with 
the coolers arranged conveniently around the periph¬ 
ery of the stator. If a scheme of exdtation other 
than by means of a direct-connected exciter is used, 
the upper bracket may be omitted entirely. This 
may prove an advantage where it is desired to elimi¬ 
nate the building super-structure, and consideration 


should, perhaps, be given to motor-driven exciters. 
Where a dependable auxiliary source of power is avail¬ 
able from which such exciters may be supplied, the 
problem is simple, but in most hydro-stations an 
auxiliary source is either not present or too small to 
handle all the excitation reqmred. The motor-genera¬ 
tor exciters may be supplied from the main units 
through suitable transfonuCTS, and in this case it 
might be advisable to provide them with a flywheel 
to maintain their output during faults. Some ar¬ 
rangement would also be necessary for starting up 
the dead station. 

The- field of application of the umbrella generator 
is for the large low-head rmits, and because of its 
inherent advantages it is used wherever possible. 
Pig. 10 shows a section through a typical modern 
umbrella generator. 

It has been shown that the initial cost of a hydro¬ 
electric installation can be reduced by the use of high 
specific speed units, but this reduction is obtained at 
the expense of reduced part load efficiency, unless 
automatically adjustable blade turbines are installed. 
The installation of this type of turbine in turn increases 
the cost, thus tending to minimize the investment 
advantage due to higher speed. It is apparent, how¬ 
ever, that with the higher part load efficiency to be 
obtained by the use of the automatically adjustable 
blade turbine, increased earning power is to be expected.. 



Pig, 10—Section Through Typical Umbrella Type 
Generator 


In order to study the effect of the characteristics of 
the various t 3 rpes of hydroelectric units on the yearly 
output, a kilowatt-hour output study has been pre¬ 
pared. A duration curve has been selected, which 
shows the cu. ft. sec. available during the year, 
and the head corresponding to the flow. It is to 
be expected that in the normal plant the head will 
decrease as the -quantity of water increases. The 
duration curves' are such as might be expected on a 
river having a fairly variable flow. A three-unit 
development has been chosen for purposes of illustra- 
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tion. A comparison has been made between three 
medium speed Francis units, three fixed blade axial 
flow units and three automatically adjustable blade 
axial flow units. The rated capacity of each unit is 
28,500 kw. at extreme full load under 53-ft. head. 
The adjustable blade turbine has a surplus of 15 per 
cent above the maximum capacity of both the Francis 
and fixed blade turbines. Eeferring to Fig. 2, it will 
be seen that the size of the adjustable blade turbine 
<^an be selected to have this surplus capacity and still 
have the part load efficiency very much better j-bnn 
that of the other types. Even with their surplus 
capacity, the physical dimensions of the adjustable 
blade turbine are smaller than for the fixed blade 
turbines. Generally speaking, therefore, it is possible 
to operate an adjustable unit at a somewhat higher 



Pia.^ll—O utput Cuevbs of Thbbb-Unit Station Equipped 
WITH Dipfbkent Types op Water-wheels 

speed than a -fixed blade unit. Referring to Fig. 11, 
it will be noted that for the turbines used for the study, 
the adjustable unit is operated at 109.1 rev. per min., 
the fixed blade unit at 100 rev. per min. and the medium 
speed Francis unit at 58 rev. per min. The generator 
cost for the automatically adjustable units will, there¬ 
fore, be somewhat less than for the fixed blade units. 

The kilowatt output has been worked up from the 
head and cu-ft-sec. available, starting with one unit 
running and changing to two units as soon as additional 
kilowatts can be obtained by so operating. The opera¬ 
tion is then continued with two units until increased 
output can be obtained by the use of three units. In 
making the^ curves it has been assumed that each 
unit, if desirable from the standpoint of economy in 
the use of water, can be operated to maximum load 
and that there is no nec^sity for maintaining a sur¬ 
plus for speed regulation. 


It will be seen that in periods of low flow the auto¬ 
matically adjustable blade unit shows increased power 
output over the other types. As flood conditions are 
approached the greater capacity from the adjustable 
blade units is particularly marked. This increase is 
largely due to the fact that the size of these units was 
selected to secure a curve similar to that shown by 
Fig. 2. 

It is of particular interest to note that the adjustable 
units produce 11 per cent more kilowatt hours than the 
fixed blade units and that the Francis and the fixed 
units have about the same yearly output. 

If it is necessary to maintain a certain operating 
reserve, the adjustable blade units will prove to be 
even more advantageous than shown, because it will 
be necessary to operate the Francis and fixed blade 
units at even lower loads and, therefore, at lower 
efficiencies, for part of the low flow period. 

The head and cu-ft-sec. duration curves are different 
for each development and, therefore, it is necessary 
to make a special study for each case. The illustra¬ 
tion here offered shows a material advantage for 
hydroelectric units with automatically adjustable 
blade axial flow turbines, and it is believed that for 
most plants having a head of 70 ft. or under a com-' 
parison will show a similar increase in output. 


Discussion 

R. E. B. Sharpe: The advantages of the Kaplan typo of 
turbine may be divided into two distinct headings: 

First, in the higher part load efficiencies secured, and second, 
in the increased power possible under low heads and high-flow 
conditions often obtaining with consequent increased minimum 
capacity. 

Referring to Fig. 4, the authors are somewhat conservative in 
the approximate maximum horsepower value as limited by 
physical dimensions. For the Francis installations for heads 
between 30 and 60 ft., it is believed that no difficulties would 
bo encountered in constructing turbines of larger dimensions and 
greater power than indicated. For a head of 60 ft., for instance, 
a limiting power of 32,000 hp. at a speed of 67 rev. per min ig 
shown. The dimensions of the runner for this turbine eorresfiond 
very closely with those of turbines actually being constructed 
both in this country and Canada. It is believed that for those 
conditions the maximum unit capacity may safely be innre nsed 
to as much as 40,000 to 42,000 hp. 

For the axial flow turbines, including both the fixed blade 
propeller runners and the movable blade Kaplan runners, it is 
believed that even a greater increase in maximum values is 
allowable. The maximum runner diameters which the authors 
have allowed for are apparently in the neighborhood of 290 in. 
The writer understands that Kaplan turbines are now being 
constructed for the Soviet government which wUl have a runner 
diameter of 30 ft. or 360 in. This information is rather meager, 
however, and perhaps the authors have more definite information 
as to this installation. 

In classifying three factors as being Kaplan contributions, the 
authors, I think, ignore significant American contributions in this 
field. In the first two factors set forth, the work of Messrs. 
Moody and Nagler should be recognised. Particularly in 
connection with the second factor should the early work of 
Moody be mentioned. The Moody idea is the “double guid- 
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anoe” feature with very liberal blade area as was exemplified in 
the Manitoba installation. This installation is recognized both 
in Europe and in this country as being the first actual proof that 
the propeller type of turbine can successfully be applied to heads 
as high as 56 ft. 

The third factor, namely the adjustable runner vanes, is a 
Kaplan contribution. 

Notwithstanding the Kaplan advantages, I cannot agree that, 
“for every installation the increased earnings will more han 
amply compensate for the greater investment involved.” For 
instance, consider the St. Lawrence River developments involv¬ 
ing a large amount of power with necessarily a large amount of 
units and with more or less steady flow and correspondingly small 
variation in head. Under such circumstances the advantage of 
the Kaplan type of turbine as compared to the flxed vane propel¬ 
ler type is not apparent. The steady flow and head conditions 
tend to wipe out the advantages of the Kaplan timbine and the 
lower costs and greater simplicity of the fixed vane type of 
propeller installation would, in all probability, result in the 
installation of that type of unit. The fixed vane type of turbine 
has also some advantage over the Kaplan type of turbine, in the 
matter of runaway speed, as a higher runaway speed is possible 
with the Kaplan type than with the flxed vane propeller type, 
with consequently a differential in generator costs. 

G- A. Jessop and C« A. Powels Mr. R. E. B. Sharpens in¬ 
teresting discussion brings out several valuable points. In 
making up Fig, 4, the authors, as stated in the paper, intended to 
indicate the approximate limits of capacity. It is true that it is 
possible to exceed the limits as set. It is believed, however, that 
when going beyond the chart limits, hydroelectric engineers 
should consult the generator and turbine manufacturers before 


making definite plans or estimates. This will eliminate the 
danger of getting into a field of special design and develop¬ 
ment, thus increasing the costs beyond what might normally be 
expected. 

It can also be stated that for the high-speed axial flow type of 
turbine, the specific speed as given by the chart may sometimes 
be somewhat increased. This would apply to plants where 
efficiency is not of paramount importance, but where first cost is 
the determining factor. In general, if the specific speeds as 
given are exceeded, it will be necessary to set the turbine some¬ 
what lower than usual with respect to tailwater. It is recom¬ 
mended, however, that if it is considered desirable to use 
excessive specific speeds, the manufacturer be consulted and the 
entire setting be studied very carefully. 

Referring to the economies of a Kaplan adjusl.ab]e runner in¬ 
stallation, as pointed out, it is necessary to make a study for each 
set of conditions. The cost of the entire development will be 
increased only a very few per cent by the xise of automatically 
adjustable blade runners rather than fixed blade runners. It 
follows that a few per cent increase in kilowatt hour output will 
pay for the increased cost. There are only a veiy few develop¬ 
ments where the head and flow ai^e found to be so steady that 
adjustable blade rurmers are not of material advantage. For the 
small installation, in addition to a practically fixed head and flow, 
it will be necessary to have a fixed load to wipe out the advan¬ 
tages of the adjustable runner. For the very large installation 
having a large number of units, a variable load might bo taken at 
good efficiency by starting and shutting down units as the load 
comes on or off. This method of operation has many disad¬ 
vantages which can, to a large extent, be eliminated with the 
Kaplan turbine. 



Trend in Design and Capacity 

of Large Hydroelectric Generators 

BY M. C. OLSON* 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper describes the recent trend in design of 
large water-wheel driven generators. New features of mechanical 
construction made possible by fabricated designs are particularly 
emphasized, and illustrations of some recent machines are given. 


The 77,500-kv-a. generators for the Dnieprostroy project in Russia^ 
which will be the world's largest hydroelectric generators^ are de¬ 
scribed. In conclusion, some of the future possibilities, such as 
outdoor machines and muUi-speed designs, are discussed. 


W ITHIN the last few years many changes have 
been introduced in the mechanical and electrical 
design of large hydroelectric generators. The 
purpose of this paper is to present a few" of the salient 
featmes of some recent installations, and to indicate the 
trend of progress in design of this class of machines, as 
indicated by the experience of one manufacturer. 

As interconnected systems are continually growing 
in size and the load carried by an individual generating 
unit becomes a smaller and smaller proportion of the 
total load, it is increasingly feasible and desirable to 
operate some units of a station or some stations of a 
system at the most efficient load. With this condition 
of operation with higher load factor, there is an ever 
increasing demand for larger units and higher efficiencies. 

Fig. 1 shows the trend in maximum capacity of 
large, vertical water-wheel-driven generators, built by 
one company, during a period of 30 years. The largest 
units shown on this curve are the 77,500-kv-a. genwa- 
tors, which are now being built for the Dnieprostroy 
Hydroelectric Development of Russia. These machines 
will be the world’s largest hydroelectric units, both as 
to rating and physical size. 

The trend in maximum capacity of large horizontal 
water-wheel-driven generators, built by this company, 
during the same period as mentioned above is shown 
in Fig. 2. The largest unit shown on this curve is the 
55,000-kv-a., 360-rev. per min., generator, now being 
built for the Sao Paulo Tramway Light and Power Co., 
Brazil. This generator will be driven by double over¬ 
hung impulse water-wheels. 

During the past six years, on machines above 5,000- 
kv-a., the horizontal watw-wheel-driven generators, in 
kv-a., were 14 per cent of the total watM"-wheel-driven 
generators. In 1924, the horizontal water-wheel driven 
generators* were almost in the same ratio or 13.5 per 
cent. This indicates a fairly stable ratio. 

One can appreciate the growth of water power' in 
the .United States, from Fig. 3 which shows a curve of 
total water power developed in horsepower starting 
from the year 1870, up to 1930. Approximately 36 

*A-C. Engg. Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., October lS-16, 19S0. 

8. For references see Bibliography. 
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per cent of the total power generated by public utility 
power plants in 1929, was produced from water power. 

According to the U. S. Geological Survey, water 
power has generated more than one-third of the total 



Fia. 1 —Trend in Capacity op Large Vertical Hydro¬ 
electric Units 



Pig. 2—Trend in Capacity op Large Horizontal Hydro¬ 
electric Units 

electricity produced every year since 1919. In the 
year 1928, 40.6 per cent of the total power generated 
was produced by water power. The total water power 
in the United States available 60 per cent of the time 
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is 59,000,000 hp., so that at the present time, only 23 
per cent is developed. If it were feasible to develop 
all the water power sources of the United States, the 
total capacity of water-wheels that would be installed 
is placed at 85,000,000 hp. 



PiQ. 3 —Growth op Water Power Development in the 
United States 

Fabricated Construction 
Radical changes have been made in the design, con¬ 
struction and appearance of water-wheel-driven genera¬ 
tors during the last few years due to the use of rolled 
steel plates and fabricated structures in place of cast- 
inp. As a result of the introduction of welded steel 
plate construction, generators have been made more re¬ 
liable mechanically, lighter in weight, and much more 
adaptable for special ventilating or constructional re¬ 
quirements. Also, shorter deliveries have been made 
possible. With a range of speeds from 60 to 720 rev. 
per min., hydroelectric generators must have widely 



Pia. 4 —Conventional Design when Castings were Used 
32»500-kv-a., 100-rev. per min., 12,000-volt generators 


varying designs, which can be more easily made with 
fabricated than with the older cast construction. 

The Muscle Shoals generators Fig. 4 are typical 
of the latest period of cast frame design. On the Cono- 
wingo 40,000-kv-a. generators,* the mechanical parts 


except the upper bearing brackets, which consisted of a 
cast central hub and arms were fabricated. 

One of the first large generators with completely 
fabricated construction was the 33,000-kv-a., 125-rev. 
per min., 6,600-volt generator, for the Brazilian Hydro- 
Electric Company. This machine illustrated in Fig. 5 
has practically no castinp. 

The upper bearing bracket consists of a fabricated 
central hub to which are bolted radial steel arms. The 
hub consists of top and bottom plates between which 



Fig. 6—^33,000-Kv-A. 126 -Rbv. per Min. 6,600-Volt- 
50-Ctclb Generator with Practically No Castings 



Pig. 6 — Stator Frame for 47,000-Kv-a., 81.8-Rev. per Min., 
13,800-Volt Vertical Generator for Spiers Falls, N. Y. 

are welded radial steel ribs. The fabricated arms are 
att^hed to the central hub by means of reamed bolts 
and also by plates at the top and bottom of each arm. 
A steel ventilating hood completely surrounds the frame. 

Features of Stator Design 
Welding and the use of rolled steel plate have pro¬ 
cessed to such an extent that it is now possible to make 
almost any aze of frame and by designing it in sufficient 
sections to ship it to the installation without exceeding 
permissible weights or clearances. 

Fig. 6 shows the stator frame for the 47,000-kv-a., 
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vei^cal water-wheel-driven generator for Spiers Falls. 
This frame has an outside diameter of approximately 
37 ft. and a height of 7 ft., is made in six sections and 
weighs 100,000 lb. The numerous supports between 
the ribs make a very rigid construction. Being made 
of steel, it is much lighta* and stronger than a cast 
frame. The ventilating openings in a design of thi> 
kind can be conveniently placed at any desired location. 
The punchings and windings will be assembled in this 
frame at destination. 

The novel frame design of the 26,667-kv-a. generators, 
for the Central Maine Power Company, shown in Fig. 7 
illustrates the flexibility of design characteristic of 
fabricated construction. The frame is of conventional 
circular shape when viewed from the outside, but the 
air gap circle is eccentric with the outside, thus giving 
a volute form of ventilating air space behind the lamina¬ 
tions. The design permits the collection of air from the 
stator ducts around the entire periphery, and its com- 



Pig. 7—Eccentric Stator Frames* 

For 26,667-kv-a. 138H“r©v. per min. 1.3,800-volt vortical generators 


plete discharge from one side of the frame, thus sim¬ 
plifying station duct work and construction. The 
design has obvious advantages over the use of a stand¬ 
ard concentric frame with external eccentric ventilat¬ 
ing hood. 

Features of Rotor Design 

Fig. 8 shows the rotor spider and Fig. 9 the assem¬ 
bled rotor of the 33,000-kv-a. generator. The center 
spider is a fabricated structure consisting of I beams 
bolted between circular plates. The rim is made of 
segmental punched laminations mounted on the center 
spider. The segments are punched for pole-piece 
dovetail, rim key and for through bolts for clamping 
the core. At the end of the rotor spider arms are welded 
vertical ribs, slotted for receiving the rim keys. 

In this design, the rim is not anchored to the rotor 
spider, but the torque is transmitted through aviai 
keys, which fit into notches in the rim punchings and 
slots on the spider arm ribs. This leaves the rim free 


to expand under centrifugal stresses without transfer¬ 
ring any stress to the spider, and thus makes the design 
of the lim and the spider independent and their stresses 
detoite. When rim and arms are rigidly fastened 
together, the radial arm tension and the peripheral rim 
tension divide the total stresses in inverse ratio to their 



Pig. 8—Rotor Spider 
For 33.000-lcv-a. vertical generator 


elastic deformations. The' uncertainties thus intro¬ 
duced are avoided in this new design. A similar free 
rim construction was also used in the Conowingo 
generators.® 

Numerous square holes are punched around the 
periphery of the rim for the insertion of coil springs 
which support the field coils and keep them tight against 
any possibility of shrinkage of insulation. 

Fig. 10 shows a 10,000-kv-a., 180-rev. per min., 
13,800-volt vertical water-wheel-driven generator rotor 
with^ poles completely assembled. A new type of 
braking surface consisting of machined segmental 



Pig. 9—Fabricated Rotor with Laminated Rim 


Fop 33,000-kv-a. vertical generator 

plates attached to the rotor-spider arms by means of 
tapped bolts is clearly shown. The air or oil operated 
brakes act against this surface to stop the rotor in case 
of gate leakage. 

A sectional view of this generator is shown in Fig. 11. 
It has a direct-connected exciter, two guide bearings and 
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a thrust bearing and is constructed with welded steel 
plates and structural steel parts throughout. 

The largest fabricated rotor spider up to the present 
time is shown in Fig. 12. This rotor spider is in an 
inverted position in the process of machining the seg¬ 
mental braking plates. The outside diaineter of these 
plates is nearly 29 ft. It is only exceeded in size by the 
rotors of the 77,500-kv-a. generators that are being 
built for the Dnieper River Project. 

On account of the thrust bearing being located be¬ 
neath the rotor spider, the arms are designed with a 
downward curve so as to make the center line of the 
laminated rim considerably below the center line* of the 
hub. The web plates of these arms are flame cut to the 
desired shape. The top and bottom plates are formed 
to this shape and welded to the web plate. Ribs or 
stiffening plates are welded to each side of the web 
plate to give additional rigidity. The eleven arms of 



Pig. 10—Assembled Rotor Showing Segmental Braking 
Plates 

For lO.OOO-kv-a. 180-rev. per min. 13,800-volt vertical hydroelectric 
generator 

the rotor are bolted to thick steel plates at the top and 
bottom of the arms by means of body bound bolts. 
The plates are attached to the steel spider hub by body 
bound stud bolts. 

In order to lessen the windage on this large rotor, 
the top and bottom of the arms will be partially covered 
by a sheet steel covering. The maximum overspeed 
of the water-wheel on this unit is 192 per cent or 157 
rev. per min. 

VENTILATION 

Enclosed System. So many advantages are obtained 
by the use of the enclosed system of ventilation that 
there is an increasing tendency to adopt this method. 

This system allows only clean, cool air to be circu¬ 
lated through the machine, thus insuring a clean ma¬ 
chine and eliminating shut down for cleaning—^there¬ 
fore, reducing the insuntenance cost. This arrange¬ 


ment requires the minimum amount of ^ duct work, 
lessens fire hazards, and makes a more quiet machine, 
thus improving operation room conditions. 



Pig. 11— Sectional View op the 10,000-Kv-a., 180-Rbv, pku 
Min., 13,800-Volt Vertical Generator 



Pig. 12—Rotor Spider in an Inverted Position in the 
Process op Machining the Segmental Braking Plates 

For the 47,000-kv-a. generator 

The 47,000-kv-a. generator, shown in Fig. 13, has 
12 surface air coolers located in the ventilating hood 
outside the stator frame. Two temperature detectors 
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90 deg. apart are located in the incoming air to the rotor 
so that its temperature can be read at the switchboard. 

Fig. 14, shows the Lake Chelan plant of the Wash¬ 
ington Water Power Company, arranged with enclosed 



Pio. 13 —CoNSTiiTicTiON OF 47,000-Kv-A., 13,800-Volt, 

60-Cycle, 81.8-Rbv. pbu Min., Overhung Type Vertical 
Water-wheel Driven Generator 

system of ventilation. In this station, there are two 
30,000-kv-a., 300-rev. per min., 11,000-volt generators. 
The eight coolers for cooling the recirculating air are 
located in the ventilating hood and are arranged verti¬ 
cally so that they may be easily installed and cleaned. 



Pig. 14—Lake Chelan Plant of the Washington Water 
Power Co. Showing Enclosed System of Ventilation 

The air comes out at eight places in the stator frame 
and passes circumferentially through the coolers to the 
pit underneath the machine and also to the space above 
the rotor between the bearing bracket arms. 


Temperature Rise Before and After Cleaning. If 
machines are not kept clean, and air ducts are partly 
or wholly closed and other openings restricted, there 
certainly will be considerably higher temperatures when 
this condition obtains. 
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Pig. 15—Curve Showing Temperature Rise Before and 
After Cleaning 

As a matter of interest. Fig. 15, shows curves of 
temperature rise before and after cleaning on an 11,000- 
kw., 0.9 power-factor, (12,222-kv-a.), 614-rev. per min., 
6600-volt vertical water-wheel-driven generator. At 
full load the temperature rise is 11 deg. cent, lower after 
cleaning the machine. 

Overspbed Requirements 
Rotors of water-wheel-driven generators are designed 
to withstand the maximum runaway speed of the water¬ 
wheels which is usually from 80 to 100 per cent over 
normal speed. 



Pig. 16—Rotor of 35,000-Kv-a., 375/450-Rev. per Min. 

Generator in High-Speed Testing Pit 

Occasionally, it is required that rotors be tested at 
the overspeed before leaving the factory, but with 
improved forms of fabricated and welded construction 
this requirement is being less and less encountered. 

Pig. 16, shows the rotor of the 35,000-kv-a., 376/450- 
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rev. per min. generator, in the high-speed testing pit. 
It was run at 85 per cent above the 450-rev. per min., 
60-cycIe speed, or 833 rev. per min. forone minute. The 
peripheral speed of the rotor at the air gap at this over¬ 
speed is 28,500 ft. per minute. 

Overhung Vertical Generators 

In recent years, there has been an increasing tendency 
toward the adoption of the overhung type vertic^ 
generator. The outstanding advantage of this type is 
the reduction of over-all height, which allows a corre¬ 
sponding reduction in height of crane. The chief 
disadvantage is the free length of shaft above the bear¬ 
ing, and the consequent possibility of vibration at high 
speeds. The detign is, therefore, well suited to low- 
speed generators, but is not applicable to machines 
in the highest speed range. 

Some of the first machines of this Mnd manufactured 
by the company with which the author is associated, 
were built seven years ago. They are rated 8,200 kv-a., 
150 rev. per min., 6,600 volts. 



PiQ. 17 —Pbhspective op the Dniepeb Riveb Pbojbct at 
Kicheas Republic of Ukbaine, Russia 


Since that time, a large number of machines of this 
type has been built. The largest in ph3^cal dimen¬ 
sions, which is now being built for the New York Power 
and Light Co., Spiers Falls, N. Y., is rated 47,000 kv-a., 
81.8 rev. per min., 13,800 volts. This generator will 
be driven by a Francis type water-wheel rated 67,000 
hp. It will require 6,200 sec-ft. to operate it at full 
load, or the entire flow of the Hudson River, during low- 
water period. The net head is 81 ft. 

A sectional view of this unit is shown in Fig. 13, 
which forms an interesting contrast with Fig. 11. 

The thrust bearing for this machine is located just 
below the rotor spider. It is the largest combined 
guide and thrust bearing ever manufactured, is 84 in. 
outside diameter, and will carry a total weight of 
1,365,000 lb., of which 816,000 lb. is the combined 
weight of water-wheel runner and shaft and hydraulic 
thrust. The guide bearing is 62 in. diameter by 26 in. 
in length. The stationary ring, rotating ring , and 
guide bearing are all split to facilitate inspection. 


Thermometers with bell alarm contacts are pro¬ 
vided for the thrust and guide bearings, and an oil level 
gage with an alarm contact, to indicate the height of oil 
in the bearing, is also furnished. 

The bracket for supporting the thrust bearing con¬ 
sists of two main girders 26 ft. long and 7 ft. high 
These girders are made up of welded, steel plates. 
Between these girders is bolted the fabricated thrust¬ 
bearing housing. 

. Dnieper Rive® Generators 

There are now being constructed the world’s largest 
water-wheel-driven generators for the Dnieper River 
Project. These are rated 77,500 kv-a., 88.25 rev. per 
min., 13,800 volts, 50 cycles. Five of these machines 
are now being built and when completed this plant will 
have nine generators, each driven by 84,000-hp. 
water-wheels—the largest hydraulic turbines ever built. 
The average operating head is 116.5 ft. The ultimate 
installation will be 750,000 hp. and it is expected that 
the plant will be completed by 1934. 

Fig. 17 shows a perspective of this immense instal¬ 
lation at Kdchkas, l^public of Ukraine, which has been 
furnished through the courtesy of Colonel H. L. Cooper, 
the consulting engineer on this project. The con¬ 
struction of locks and the raising of the water level of 
the Dnieper River will make it navigable for 1,500 miles. 

An idea of the proportions of these generators is 
given by the following comparison of their principal 
weights and dimensions with those of the largest Ameri¬ 
can and European* machines heretofore built. 



Dnepro- 

stroy 

Niagara 

Spiers 

Falls 

Ryburg- 
! Schwor- 
1 stadt 

Date completed. 

1931 

1923 

1930 

1929 

Kv-a. rating. 

77,600 

65,000 

47,000 

35,000 

Speed in rev. per min- 

88.2 

107 

81.8 

76 

Frequency in cycles. 

50 

25 

60 

60 

Voltage. 

13,800 

12,000 

13,800 

10,600 

Power factor. .. 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

Outside diameter—^ft... . 

41 

31 

37 

44 

Over-all height from bot¬ 





tom of stator frame to 





top of machine—^ft.. 

26 

27 

16 

, . 

Height from face of coup¬ 





ling to top of machine—ft 

41 

27 

24 

32 

Weight of rotor—-lb.... 

978,000 

786,000 

540.000 

., 

Total weight—^Ib. 

1,740,000 

1,617,000 

976,000 

1,210,000 


These Dnieprostroy machines will be of the con¬ 
ventional type with thrust bearings located in the upper 
bearing brackets. There are two guide bearings, one 
beneath the thrust bearing and one in the lower bearing 
bracket. 

An auxiliary generator rated 750 kv-a., 68 poles, 
2300 volts, is mounted above the thrust bearing on 
the main generator shaft and a direct-connected exciter 
for the auxiliary generator is mounted above it. As on 
machines of smaller sizes, these imits are also made of 
fabricated and welded i)arts. 
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The design of the upper thrust deck is similar to 
that shown in Fig. 5, having 12 arms, and weighing 
260,000 lb. The lower bearing bracket is made of 
structural steel girdera 36 in. high. 

The rotor has twelve fabricated steel arms, each 
bolted between two heavy steel plates by means of 
tapered bolts. The steel hub for the rotor spider 
weighs 62,700 lb., is nearly 8 ft. in diameter over the 
flanges, and is over 6 ft. high. 

Largest Thrust Bearings. The Cleneral Electric 
thrust bearings used on these machines are the largest 
ever designed, having an outside diameter of 92 in. ^d 
an inside diameter of 31 in. The total weight carried 
on a bearing is 1,900,000 lb., including the weight of 
water-wheel, water-wheel shaft, and hydraulic thrust. 

Shaft. An idea of the size of this machine can be 
obtained from the dimensions of the shaft, which is 40 
in. in diameter. The diameter over the coupling flange 
is 70 in., the total length of shaft is 36 ft., and its weight 



Pia. 18— ^Phopobisd Consthtjction for an Outdoor WATEii- 
WHEEL Driven Generator 


is 136,000 lb. To assure proper alinement of shafts 
on these large units, the water-wheel shaft is lined up 
on centers with the generator shaft. Coupling bolts 
are fitted and face of collar trued up. 

Future Possibilities 

It is interesting to speculate on the possibilities 
which the future holds in store. 

In respect to capacity, it is clear that the limit has 
by no means been reached. There is no reason why 
generators of 150,000-kv-a. rating, at speeds of 160 
rev. per min. or less, can not be built if they are needed, 
so that it is extremely probable that the present trend 
toward larger capacities will continue. 

In respect to voltage, it is feasible to build generators 
of normal design for 24,000 volts and higher, though 
there is no present demand for voltages much in excess 
of 16,000 volts. At the transmission voltages used for 


large stations, the use of transformers is imperative at 
the present time, and so the choice of generator voltage 
is based on considerations of station eqifipment rather 
than transmission. In large stations it may be found 
economical to generate at 22,000 volts, but it seems more 
probable that lower voltages will continue to be used, 
while double windings* and unit operation of trans¬ 
formers and genOTators will be brought in to reduce the 
switching requirements and improve stability. 

The generator speeds required with present hydro¬ 
electric practise, except in very high-head develop¬ 
ments, seldom bring in any mechanical limitations, so 
that the speeds of future water-wheel generators will be 
limited by considerations of turbine design. The 
recent developments of the propeller and Kaplan tur¬ 
bines,® making it possible to use higher speed wheels in 
low-head plants, will create a trend toward higher 
speeds, and will make feasible the development of very 
low-head plants. 

An intM^sting possibility of the future is the use of 
multi-speed generators to permit efficient use of the 
water xmder varying conditions. Propeller type tur¬ 
bines with adjustable pitch blade, can be set to give 
the greatest efficiency under the actual opmating con¬ 
ditions. By designing the generator for pole changing, 
however, a similar effect can be obtained electrically. 
Two-to-one pole changing'is well known, but it gives 
too great a speed change for normal conditions. 
Recently a three-to-two speed salient-pole synchronous 
motor has been built which gave satisfactory perform¬ 
ance at both speeds, without great sacrifice of charac¬ 
teristics at either speed. The same design can be ap¬ 
plied to a water-wheel-driven generator, making it 
possible to develop power at a fixed frequency and 
voltage with either full or two-thirds speed. 

The overhung type of vertical water-wheel-driven 
generators will likely increase in popularity. 

Fabricated construction will continue, without doubt, 
imtil all important water-wheel generators are so made. 
With increasing appreciation of the flexibility of design 
made possible by this development, it is probable that 
there will be a strong tendency to adapt the generator 
frame design to the power house. The final result of 
this trend may well be the adoption of outdoor generator 
designs, of which several are under consideration. Fig. 
18, illustrates a proposed form of outdoor construction 
for a water-wheel generator. 
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Automatic Operator for Economy Control 

Applied to Hydroelectric Generator Stations 

BY S. LOGAN KERR* 

Non-member 

Synopsis. This paper deals with the great importance- of of the "automatic operator” designed specially for each plant 
economic dtmsion of load between various units in a hydroelectric through the eomUnation of the preparation of ideal schedules, of 
plant and the proper combination of units for any given output economy of operation adapted to the particular system requirements 
aUomng for the proper r^erve required. It points out that in the and the instaUaiion of special automatic control equipment which 
past, the attempt to achieve ideal economy of operation has been permiU the rigid enforcement of these ideal schedules, 
handicapped by the human element. The duties of the average The actual application of the automatic operator and the results 
operating for^ are usually such that the constant maintaining of obtained, in the Norwood Plant of the Carolina Power & Light 
aecur^e loading schedules for best economy is a physical impossibil- Company and the Morony Development of the Montana Power 
ity when the wual manual operation is employed. Company are fully described. 

The solution for this problem has been found in the development ***♦♦' 


T he improvements in hydraulic turbine and hy¬ 
draulic plant design have gradually reached a 
point where further increases in maximum over-all 
efficiency can be of very small degree and will probably 
be effected only as a refinement in the design. Con¬ 
siderable study is now being directed toward broadening 
the range of high efficiency of hydraulic turbines by 
increasing the part-load efficiencies. New types of 
propeller turbines with automatically adjustable blades 
are one of the great steps forward and bring to low-head 
plants a relatively flat efficiency curve which has 
hitherto been found only in the medium and high-head 
installations. 

One aspect of hydroelectric practise, however, has 
just recently been receiving greater attention. This 
particular feature has to deal with the economic opera¬ 
tion of generating units in order to secure the full 
benefits of the high efficiency characteristics of the 
units themselves. It has been found from studies of a 
number of plants that the average operating efficiency 
rarely equals the maximum over-all efficiency of the 
station. In one of the recent large hydroelectric plants 
the over-all efficiency of the station was found from test 
to be approximately 90 per cent. Detailed analyses 
showed that the maximum as attained in daily service 
was only on the order of 80 per cent. The m argin 
between these two figures was traced directly to in¬ 
efficient loading of the plant and to inefficient load 
distribution between the various units in service. 

Other factors, such as the unnecessary lowering of the 
maximum operating head and excessive draw-down on 
small ponds and storage reservoirs, greatly impair a 
high over-jall efficiency of station operation. Attention 
directed to these factors indicates a vray fruitful source 
of study with the result that improvements in operating 
practise can be effected and losses recovered in propor¬ 
tions that have hitherto been unsuspected. 

♦Research Engineer, I. P. Morris & De La Vergne, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. S, of the 
A. I. E. E., Philadelphia, Pa., October lS-15,19S0. 


Hydroelectric power plant operation, particularly 
when interconnected with large power systems with a 
fair proportion of steam generating plants available, 
must be considered in combination with these other 
plants so that the system as a whole will reflect the 
benefits of economies which can be made in hydroelec¬ 
tric plant operation. 

Considering only the hydroelectric plants in this 
paper, the operation of such stations must be con¬ 
sidered with reference to the capacity of the station, 
the stream flow available, the market for power and the 
operating characteristics of the system to which this 
power is being supplied. Assuming that the plant has 
already been designed and installed, the general prob¬ 
lems of operation in so far as they are considered with 
respect to economy, may be classified as follows: 

1. Economic load distribution between units for any 
given station load and combination of generating units. 

2. The economic output of the station corresponding 
to the points of maximum efficiency for the various 
combination of units. 

3. The maintenance of the economic number of 
units or combination of units in service for any given 
load on the station. 

4. The maintenance of maximum operating head 
and conservation of flow. 

5. The control of pond levels with respect to flow 
when surplus water is available. 

These five classificatiens deal principally with the 
hydraulic characteristics of the plant itself. Two 
other factors, dealing with the relation of this particular 
plant to system oi)eration, are as follows: 

6. The maintenance of sufficient system reserve 
capacity to provide for system requirements, to be 
operated in parallel with the system, and carried at a 
minimum cost. This may be divided into two types; 
reserve for immediate availability and reserve for de¬ 
layed availability. 

7. The maintenance of a fixed draft of water from 
storage reservoirs or through run-of-river plants, to 
provide for the propw water balance on a given stream 
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where more than one station is installed, in order to 
provide for plants lower down on the river or to absorb 
the disdiarge from plants above the one nnder con¬ 
sideration. 

There are two other considerations which may be 
classed as those which affect the type of service rendered 
by the power company, namely: 

8. Automatic frequency control to maintain con¬ 
stant frequency with the possible refinement of main¬ 
taining constant average frequency where electric 
timekeeping is a factor. 

9. Automatic power-factor correction to improve 
line and distribution voltages and power factor within 
the limits of the machine capacities and by utilizing 
from time to time surplus machines as. synchronous 
condensers. 

Each of these items represents a field of study in 
itself and with the proper coordination of theseelements, 
or as-many as would be applicable or desirable in a ^ven 
plant, the over-all operating efficiency of any given 
station can usually be improved and in addition, reflect 
an improvement in the over-all operation of the system. 

Practically all of the contiderations as outlined above 
have been given considerable study as individual 
problems and as such are fairly well known and fairly 
wdl appreciated by designing and operating engineers. 
A number of systems set very high standards of opera¬ 
tion by preparing economic loading schedules and 
endeavoring to have the plants operated in accordance 
with these schedules. There has been a number of 
articles published in the technical press, the most 
comprehensive of which was that presented by Mr. 
Frank H. Rogers and Mr. Lewis F. Moody, at the Third 
Hydroelectric Conference held in 1926, on the subject of 
“Interrelation of Operation and Design of Hydraulic 
Turbines.” This paper deals principally with the first 
problem, namely, the economic load distribution be¬ 
tween units, but other elements are considered including 
the design factor of determining the proper combination 
of xinits to install in a given plant, based upon the 
normal river flow and the load factor under which the 
plant would operate. 

System Analyses 

A brief outline of the scope of an analysis of operating 
economy on smy generating system will be of interest. 
The first step in any comprehensive study of system and 
plant economy should be an accurate field test of each 
t 3 T)e of unit in service in a particular plant and prefer¬ 
ably, each unit even though they are of the same tjrpe. 
These tests establish the characteristics of the machines 
under actual service conditions and very often bring to 
light unsuspected losses resulting from many different 
causes. An entire paper could be written dealing with 
this subject alone. Greater utilization of field testing 
results in improved standards of operation and in¬ 
creased efficiency of utilization of the plant itself. 
Field tests today can be made very cheaply and simply 
by either the Allen method or Gibson method in prac¬ 


tically all plants, and where these methods can not be 
applied, it is usually possible to employ current meters 
with more or less accuracy, depending upon the tynpe of 
meter used and the methods employed in the flow 
measurement. 

Aggiimiug then, that the first step has been taken, 
namely, the accurate determination of the unit operat¬ 
ing characteristics; schedules of economic load distribu¬ 
tion between the units can be prepared, which determine 
the proper loading of the units and the proper combina¬ 
tion of units for any given output on the generating 
station. With existing plants where operating records 
are available, it is iisually possible with a brief analysis 
of the operating records taken from the daily log sheets, 
to determine the relative operating efficiency of the 
station. 

In cases where the accurate test data are not available, 
it is possible that a combination of the manufacturer’s 
test curves and the manufacturer’s expected curves 
combined with power-gate opening tests on the ac¬ 
tual installation will provide sufficient information to 
prepare operating charts for units having similar char¬ 
acteristics. 

For units of dissimilar characteristics, which of course 
include units of different specific speeds and capacities, 
and occasionally, units having the same capacities and 
speeds, but built by different manufactmers, it is 
necessary to make field efficiency tests, since the in¬ 
formation available by approximate methods is not 
sufficiently accurate to determine the relative loading 
of these dissimilar units. 

The over-all performance of the station is the effi¬ 
ciency relation which is of most value for power plant 
operation. The combined efficiency of the turbine and 
generator is not sufficient for this work since it does not 
include penstock losses, intake losses and other similar 
factors which have a decided bearing on the station 
performance. Allowances should be made for excita¬ 
tion and for auxiliary power so that a complete operat¬ 
ing efficiency is represented. 

With the station and unit characteristics determined, 
an over-all schedule for operation can be prepared 
which, for each load on the station, will specify the 
number of units required to carry the load; the proper 
combination of units which should be in operation if 
they are of unlike characteristics; the proper loading for 
each unit in order to maintain the best over-all efficiency. 

Based upon an estimated percentage of adherence to 
this schedule, the question of load factor, load demand 
and the rate of draw-down of the forebay can be studied, 
in their effect on the maintenance of the maximum head. 
In cases where appreciable pondage or storage is avail¬ 
able, a nice balance can be worked out between the 
permissible rate of draw-dovm during the demand hours 
and the building up of the head water level at night. 

With low and medium head plants, particularly those 
which form a series of development without having the 
head overlap between plants, it is of great importance to 
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maintain the maximum operating head and prevent the 
loss in output and eflSciency. In large systems where 
the output of any single plant does not form a large 
proportion of the total capacity, the operation of the 
individual plants are subject to a fair amount of flexibil¬ 
ity which will permit the run-of-river plants to operate 
at maximmn efficiency and also to maintain TnaTrinnTm 
head. In low-head plants, particularly those with heads 
below 80 ft., a very slight change in level in the forebay 
or the tailrace results in an appreciable loss in power. 
Operation at an inefficient point in<neases the di^t on 
the reservoir and also discharges a surplus of flow clown- 
stream which, in turn, increases the tailwater level 
and thus doubly decreases the head and still further 
aggravates the losses incurred. It may be seen, there¬ 
fore, that the closest attention should be directed toward 
efficient operation in low-head plants, considering the 
three factors involved namely, the economic load dis- 
tributioil between units, the economic output of the 
station and the maintenance of the maximum operating 
head. 

In such plants still another factor is involved in 
periods of excess flow namely, the controlling of the 
forebay level through the spillway gates so . that the 
maximum head is obtained during the high water 
season particularly in the intermediate zones where the 
excess flow has not reached the proportions of a flood. 
In such times the operation of the plant should still give 
due consideration to efficiency and should draw as much 
flow as possible through the units on the basis deter¬ 
mined by the economics of operation of the particular 
units involved. It may even be desirable to spill a 
certain amount of water over the dam rather than oper¬ 
ate the machines at full gate. This would be true in the 
case where the discharge from the plant is taken through 
a tailrace canal and excess flow reduces the head on the 
turbine and the loss in the conduit more than would be 
the case if the water were spilled over the dam into the 
main channel of the river. In certain cases, the ques¬ 
tion of the rate and time for spilling surplus water and 
its effect on ovo’-all performance may result in increased 
output after the intermediate zone is passed. 

System Reserve 

The factor of system reserve capacity is one which 
should receive a great deal of attention and careful study 
to determine a reasonable margin for reserve to ade¬ 
quately protect the system against any shortage of 
power during sudden demand periods and at the same 
time avoid excessive waste of water due to carr 3 dng too 
much reserve in parallel with the system. This phase 
of operation introduces a still further burden on the 
operation staff due to the requirement of shutting down 
and starting up units at the proper time. It also intro¬ 
duces a serious responsibility on the part of the system 
load dispatchers, due to the necessity of maintaining 
sufficient capacity in service to care for the normal 
operating emergencies which would interfere seriously 
with rendering service, if such reserve capacity were not 


immediately available. The operation of any generat¬ 
ing station or any generating equipment for reserve 
purposes requires the intimate knowledge gained from 
contact with the particular S 3 ?stem in determining the 
proper amount and location of the system reserve. 

Once these general requirements are established, the 
reserve can be allocated to plants best adapted to carry 
it and further studies made to decide the most economi¬ 
cal manner in which this reserve can be maintained. 
All of these studies would usually divide the reserve into 
two classes, namely, that for immediate availability and 
second, for so-called delayed availability. Studies can be 
made of actual cost of carrying reserve capacity in any 
one plant or with any combination of units. On the 
same basis additional studies will indicate the desirabil¬ 
ity of operating units as ssmchronous condensers or 
merely as reserve capacity floating on the line. At most 
plants some saving can be secured by motoring the units 
from the line with the wheel gates tightly closed and 
the runner vented so that it is operating in air rather 
than in water. The difference between the cost of 
maintaining the reserve by these two methods and of 
having surplus units carrying light loads represents a 
very marked saving which can be effected if the element 
of availability can be secured. 

The last element of economy to be considered is the 
relation of the output of one hydroelectric station with 
respect to other plants on the same stream, which is 
intimately tied up with local conditions, such as the 
reservoir capacity at the plant furthest up the stream, 
the distances between plants, the type and amount of 
pondage available and the characteristics of the stations 
themselves, with particular reference to the load factors 
for which they were designed and their relative dis¬ 
charge capacities. Each operating economy has its own 
peculiar problems affected by such local conditions and 
except for the value as relative information, the solution 
of this operating problem on any one ssrstem usually is 
not applicable directly to other systems. 

It is of course self-evident that all of these factors 
have been given and are still being given a great deal of 
attention by the operating companies and by the operat¬ 
ing engineers. The one element, however, which has 
seriously hampered the achievement of ideal economy of 
operation has been the necessity of depending entirely 
upon the human element. 

The tendency to reduce operating forces to a mini¬ 
mum in order to make corresponding savings in operat¬ 
ing costs, has greatly increased the duties and the 
responsibilities of the individual operators with the 
result that the operator’s attention has been forcibly 
directed to the prime requirement of maintaining 
continuous service and the question of economy has 
been made a second consideration. The burden of 
maintaining accurate loading schedules and in fact, of 
giving careful attention to each of the factors outlined 
at the beginning of this article, will pass beyond the 
realm of possibility for manual operation unless con- 
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siderable increases in the operating staffs are made, 
combined with rigid supervision. 

Automatic Control of Economic Load Division 

With the developnaent of automatic control equip¬ 
ment the whole aspect of these operating problems 
changes, since the human element no longer becomes the 
limiting factor. The introduction of the so-called 
“automatic operator,” the development of which has 
been sponsored by 1. P. Morris & De La Vergne, Inc., 
represents the application of a new piinciple to operat¬ 
ing practise. By analyzing the economies of operation, 
preparing ideal schedules adapted to the particular 
system requirements, the application of specially de¬ 
signed automatic control equipment permits the rigid 
enforcement of these ideal schedules and eliminates 
the losses which result from the inability of operators to 
follow these schedules continuously. 

One of the first opportunities to apply this new 
principle of operation was found at the Norwood plant 
of the Carolina Power & Light Company. Descriptions 
of this plant’s operation have recently been published.* 
The problem presented in this case was somewhat 
different from the usual operating problem in that the 
three units in the station with an aggregate capacity of 
of 87,000 hp., consisted of two high-speed, large 
capacity units with relatively steep eflSdency curves, 
and one unit of the slow-speed t 3 T)e with somewhat 


departure from the proper loading schedule would 
result in an appreciable loss in elliciency. 'Phis jilant 
therefore represented an ideal application for automatic 
load control equipment and after intensi\'e studies an<l 
investigations upon the part of the staff of 1.1*. Morris & 
De La Vergne, Inc., it was felt that the ]iroblem could be 
solved very simply through the application of certain 
existing instruments which heretofore had not been u.sed 
for this purpose but which could, with minor changes be 
adapted to fulfil the requirements at Noiwooii. 

The equipment as actually installed, consists princi¬ 
pally of a multiple bridge circuit, one side of each briilge 
consisting of a manually adjusted standard potential 
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Fig* 1—OvKB-ALii Eppiciency CtmvK, Noiiwoot> 
Development 

smaller capacity, but having a relatively flat efficiency 
curve when compared with the other two units. By 
installing units of these different capacities, it was 
possible to secure a higher average efficiency for the 
plant over its entire range of output than would be 
possible if all three units w^-e of the same high-speed 
charactmstics. 

The economic loading schedules for the proper distri¬ 
bution of load between units to maintain the maximum 
combined efficiency indicated a rather complex problem 
of operation. It was easily demonstrated that a slight 

1. Automatic Operator a Success,” F. M. Nash, Eleclncal 
World, Aug, 25,1930. 


and the other side, a potential in proportion to the unit 
output. By ba.sing the standard potential reIation.s 
upon the ideal schedule for load division btitween units, 
the balance would be secured, at which point the load 
on the various individual units would be brought tx) the 
standard as manually set, which in turn was in accor¬ 
dance with the desired load distribution between units. 
By this relatively .simple scheme, the loading .schedules 
could be maintained through the operation of a single 
dial and the economic load distribution effected between 
any combination of units in service. A number of 
additional attachments were incorporated in the control 
in order to provide more flexible operation, but these did 
not introduce any change in the basic principle upon 
which the control is designed. 

Fig. 1, showing the over-all efficiency curve for the 
Norwood Development and Fig. 2, showing the ideal 
loading schedule for one unit with respect to the other, 
illustrate what can be accomplished by the application 
of automatic control to relieve the operators of the 
burdensome routine and at the same time, maintain 
the highest possible operating efficiencies on the station. 
Fig. 3 is the same as Fig. 1 except that points of actual 
operation, as taken from the log sheets, have been 
plotted. The circles show the results of manual opera¬ 
tion while the triangles represent the operation after the 
automatic control was in service. The general curve 
drawn through the points of efficiency on manual 
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control, shows the trend and is based on the results 
obtained from a study of the integrated averages of 
kilowatt hours generated before and after the control 
was installed. 

The approximate figures indicate that the production 
efficiency of the Norwood plant, in so far as its relation 
with^ the ideal operating curve is concerned, was ap¬ 
proximately 90 per cent on manual control. After the 
development of the automatic operator and its installa¬ 
tion at Norwood, the losses were materially reduced and 



B’lo. 3—CunvES Showing Ideal Operating Efficiency 
AS Compared with Aci'ual Operating Efficiency Under 
Manual Control and Automatic Control 


the average operating efiiciency was in excess of 96 per 
cent and was later increased to approximately 98 per 
cent for appreciable periods of time. The difference 
between the ideal operation, which would be represented 
as operation along the envelope curve in Fig. 1 and Fig. 
3, and the actual results secured at Norwood, include all 
losses due to having the incorrect number of units in 
service as well as the, losses introduced by maintaining 
system reserve capacity or minimum loads on the sta¬ 
tion for reserve purposes. 

The actual loss incurred by incoirect distribution of 
the load between the units which were in service was 
foimd to be materially less than 1 per cent, and thus the 
operating efficiency of the Norwood Station, in so far as 
load division was concerned, has been consistently 
better than 99 per cent. 

These figures have been taken from actual station 
records which are prepared daily in the general form as 
shown in Tables I and II. A detailed analysis of these 
efficiency log sheets enables the operating engineers to 
determine the reasons for production losses and permits 
them to direct attention upon the elimination of these 
losses with accurate records upon which to base their 
analyses. 

The efficiency logs as shown in Tables I and II list 
two losses, namely, the distribution loss and the imit 
loss. The distribution loss concerns only the question 
of economic load distribution between imits and the 
economic combination of units in service. The unit 
loss represents the loss incurred due to the operation at 


points other than at the maximum efficiency of the unit 
or combination of units. Thus, if the units are operated 
with the proper load distribution and are also operated 
at some point of maximum efficiency on the envelope 
curve in Fig. 1, the distribution loss would be zero, and 
the unit loss would also be zero, giving a production effi¬ 
ciency of 100 per cent. In cases, however, where the 
load dispatched to Norwood is at some other point on 
the over-all efficiency curve, then even if the load is 
economically distributed between the units in service 
and the corresponding distribution loss is zero, the unit 
loss will be introduced due to operating the plant at a 
lower efficiency than its maximum. The difference in 
discharge or possible output between the actual point of 
operation and point of maximum efficiency has been 
established as this unit loss. In each of the log sheets, 
both these losses are given and a notation is made of the 
distribution efficiency as well as the imit efficiency, the 
product of the two being the production efficiency. 

In order to simplify the work of the load dispatcher, 
the curve shown as Fig. 4 was prepared representing the 
station output with respect to station discharge, upon 
which has been superimposed radial lines representing 
uniform increments of the kilowatts obtainable for each 
cu-ft-per-sec. of water through the station under the 
rated head at which the plant normally operates. 
These radial lines intersect the power-discharge curves 
at various points and both the load dispatchers and 
station operators can see at a glance the zones of desir¬ 
able operation, and where system conditions permit, the 



Pig. 4 —Chrves Showing Station Output vs. Station Dis- 
CHARGE—Norwood Development 

Lines of kilowatts per second-feet Included 

maximum efficiency loads are dispatched to the Nor¬ 
wood Station. 

By means of these curves and log sheets, when com¬ 
bined with the assurance that whatever load is dis¬ 
patched to the Norwood Station will be carried in the 
most economic manner possible, the system operators 
and load dispatcher were provided with a more efficient 
tool with which to work, with the result that the operat¬ 
ing efficieifcies at Norwood have reflected exceptionally 
large savings to the power company over and above the 
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very best that could possibly be obtained with manual 
operation. 

Automatic Control of Economic Number of Units 
IN Service 

The automatic control of the Norwood Station was 
only the starting point for the application of automatic 
economy control to power generating stations. In each 
of the new plants undertaken, new problems arose which 
have so far been successfully cared for by the applica¬ 
tion of automatic control equipment. 

One of the most interesting developments which has 
recently completed the first few months of successful 




Fia. 5 —^Automatic Opbratob poh Montana Powbe Co., 
Mobont Development 

Station ciu’ves showing performance with one and two units in operation 

operation, has been the Morony Development of the 
Montana Power Company. In line with the general 
desire to improve operation, and finding that the 
Morony plant was best adapted for this work, auto¬ 
matic frequency control equipment was installed as 
part of the hydraulic turbine contract. This station, 
however, had two units of the same characteristics and 
it was estimated that the requirement for maintaining 
frequency on the Montana system would call for the 
continuous operation of two units through a range of 
output from one-half to three-quarters'of their full-load 
rating. As the load on that sjratem is subject to varia¬ 
tions which are not easily predicted, the question im¬ 
mediately aro^ in regard to the loss of efficiency due to 
operating two units below one-half of their individual 
capacities where the 16ad could be more efficiently 
carried on a single unit. 

With the application of automatic frequency control 
to this plant, a further step was made in the develop¬ 
ment of automatic economy control by arranging 
special equipment which would automatically transfer 
one unit from operating on load to operation as a 
synchronous condenser when the point had been 
reached where one unit alone could carry the particular 
load of the station more efficiently than two units. 
Pig. 5 shows the curve of over-all plant efficiency with 
reject to plant output for both one and two units. It 
may be seen very readily that bdow an output of about 


23,000 kw., it is more efficient to run a single unit than 
it would be to operate both units. The question im¬ 
mediately arose as to whether it would be desirable to 
signal the operator at this point and have him shut down 
one unit and cany the load on the remaining unit. 
However, as the immediate availability of this surplus 
unit was of great value in suppljdng sudden demands for 
load, it was found that instead of shutting down one 
unit, it could very conveniently be transferred auto¬ 
matically to synchronous condenser operation. The 
first unit was arranged to pick up whatever load was 
required as well as to supply the power required to drive 
the other imit as a synchronous condenser. By the use 
of very efficient automatic air vents, the power required 
to drive the unit as a synchronous condenser was held to 
very small limits and from actual tests, the curve 
shown for one unit operating on load with one unit as a 
condenser gives a lo^ of less than 2 per cent below the 
efficiency of one unit operating alone. Provision was 
also made for this reserve unit to come back on load 
automatically when it was required either at a very slow 
rate for normal service, or at a very rapid rate if it was 
required for emergency conditions. 

Fig. 6 represents the economic analyses of this sta¬ 
tion, with the savings effected by this control plotted 
with respect to station output. Approximately 2,400 
kw. are saved by the operation of one unit on condenser 
and one unit on load based upon the utilization of the 
same flow as would be required for two units carrying 
the same load. This saving in kilowatts can be trans¬ 
lated into money, and for this piupose, an arbitrary 



Pig. 6—^Agtomatic Opbhatoh pob Montana Powhb * Light 
Co. —^Morony Development 

station carves showing savings in kilowattis. dollars and discharge against 
Icilowatt output for automatic oporation 

figure of three mills per kw. hr., was used. According 
to the latest studies, this represents slightly over $7.00 
per hr. saving with this very low power rate for each 
hr, that the plant is operated below an output of 
18,000 kw. Since storage facilities are available, these 
same savings can be translated into savings in dis¬ 
charge, which is the third curve shown on this figure. 

The possibilities of extending this type of control to 
other applications is virtually unlimited at present, 
and installations are now under way for similar equip¬ 
ment in plants containing as many as four units. In 
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this case, the savings increase materially above those 
sho^ for the Morony Development in Fig. 6, since the 
possibilities of saving are proportionately larger. 

This feature introduces another phase of operation, 
namely, the economic carrying of system reserve capac¬ 
ity through the operation of one or more units in the 
station as synchronous condensers combined with auto¬ 
matic control equipment to make them immediately 
available if they are required for service either as the 
result of a normal increase in load occurring at the 
particular time, or due to system disturbances requiring 
additional generating capacity at once, in which case 
the rate at which these reserve units will pick up the 
load will be very much more rapid. It is thus possible 
to allocate the system reserve to hydroelectric plants 
in which surplus capacity is available and by the proper 
use of automatic control equipment have this reserve 
capacity automatically available without the necessity 
of any operation on the part of either the load dis¬ 
patchers or of the operators themselves. 

The actual performance of this automatic frequency 
control equipment, combined with the elements of 
automatic economy control to effect both the economic 
load distribution and the maintenance of the economic 
combination of units in service, has been very gratifying 
indeed. The control at Morony has been in service for 
several months and has been very effective indeed in 
stabilizing the frequency under rather severe service 
conditions. The type of load on this system fluctuates 
greatly, due to its inherent characteristics, and to the 
self-regulating characteristics of the system itself being 
relatively small. The automatic transfer from load to 
condenser and from condenser to load of the reserve unit 
is effected very easily and without any attention being 
required on the part of the operator. A slightly revised 
operating procedure based upon the new conditions, was 
inaugurated by the load dispatchers and the water 
balance between the various plants was found to be more 
easily maintained than with the previous condition of 
hand regulation of the speed. 

Combined Operation of Series of Plants 
These same principles which have been outlined in 
describing the application of automatic economy con¬ 
trol to individual plants, are readily adaptable to the 
operation of groups of plants. The inter-relation of the 
loading on different stations, particularly with regard to 
a series of plants on a single river, has the effect of mak¬ 
ing the series of plants perform as the equivalent of a 
single over-all development. The actual operation of 
such a system when combined with other devices to 
make use of pondage and peak load requirements, offers 
a very effective solution for the difficulties in operating 
such stations. There are several different methods 
which can be employed to effect this type of operation, 
each of which may be more desirable, depending upon 
the local requirements, the distances between the 
plants, and the general conditions existing in the par¬ 
ticular application under consideration. 


Combined Operation of Steam and Hydroelectric 

Plants 

The automatic economy control applied to groups of 
hydroelectric plants can also be applied very readily to a 
combination of steam and hydroelectric plants whereby 
the hydro plant can maintain a base load during high 
flow seasons, leaving the steam plant to take the fluctua¬ 
tions in load, while for periods where surplus water is not 
available, the hydroelectric plant can more readily 
supply the fluctuating load leaving the steam plant to 
operate on fixed output. 

This general scheme of operation has been suggested 
in a number of papers, but by the use of automatic 
economy control it can be made a reality and most of 
the benefits from the combined operation of such, 
stations can actually be secured. 

The application of automatic economy control tO' 
electric power generation requires an intimate knowI« 
edge of system characteristics as well as the prime mover 
characteristics. The success of automatic economy 
control installations can only reach the highest degree 
through complete cooperation of the manufacturer with 
the operating companies and by maintaining ah im-^ 
partial attitude in regard to the equipment to be used,.. 
its application and its limits. The engineering of de— 
si^ and application must be carried out with these- 
principles in view in order to secure the ultimate aim of 
this eqmpment, namely, the highest efficiency of power 
generation possible with the installed equipment* 

Discussion 

H* A. Von Eiffs Referring to the section covering condenser 
operation, it is interesting to state that we have found a large gain 
in economy at the Holtwood plant by operating one unit as a 
synchronous condenser on both the 25- and 60^ycle systems. 

The Holtwood plant prior to 1924 had eight 25-cycle units, 
seven of which were double-runner units and one a single-runner 
unit. The single-runner unit was installed in 1914 and in 1921, 
when the flow of the Susquehanna river was at a low stage, this 
unit was used as a synchronous condenser solely for power-factor 
correction to permit the plant to shut down. Since 1921 when 
the flow necessitates a complete shut down tliis unit is used for 
condenser operation and has operated very satisfactorily. It 
requires approximately 650 kw. or 5.4 per cent of the rated 
capacity to operate this unit as a condenser with gates closed and 
vacuum broken and this loss is small compared to the gain in 
economy and peak service. 

A. study was made to determine the gain in output by operating 
one unit as a condenser which would be available for spare capac¬ 
ity and one unit carrying load when the load on the hydro plant 
could be carried on one unit but the capacity of two units would 
be needed for spare. This study showed a saving of 150 to 300 
cii. ft. per sec.j depending on the head and the load carried, or a 
gain of approximately 500 to 1,000 kw' This operationis entirely 
by manual control and the governor on the condenser unit is 
adjusted so that the unit will pick up load if the frequency drops. 

In 1934 two 60-eyele single-runner units were installed in the 
Holtwood plant and the gain in economy from operating a 25- 
cycle unit as a condenser led to maldng a study of synchronous 
condenser operation on one of the two 60-eycle units for loads of 
one-unit capacity but requiring two units for spare capacity. 
The operation proved satisfactory when the tailrace elevatipn^ 
was below the runner and the saving from condenser operation. 
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on these two units varied from 600 to 700 on. ft. per see. and from 
approximately 1,500 to 2,300 kw., or from 13 to 27 per cent of the 
load, depending on the head and load carried. The large gain in 
economy on these units compared to the 25-cycle units is due to 
the fact that they have higher specific speed, or lower part gate 
efficiencies. It is also interesting to note that the energy required 
to oi)erate these units as condensers with gates closed and vacuum 
broken amounts to approximately 400 kw. or 3.3 per cent of 
rated capacity. 

Carroll F. Merriams A most valuable point brought out by 
this paper is the fact that although hydro units have approached 
the ultimate in maximum efficiency, it does not indicate that the 
ultimate in economy in the use of water has by any means been 
reached. It is often heard that because hydro units have now 
been built with efficiencies so near 100 per cent, little improve¬ 
ment can be expected in hydro development. The list of nine 
general problems included in this paper is in itself sufficient 
evidence that maximum efficiency is not the sole measure of the 
success of the hydraulic turbine designer. 

In addition to these nine, there are two others which come 
readily to mind and which offer fruitful fields for study where 
favorable conditions exist. The first is the possibility of making 
use of flood waters by means of head increasers such as the 
ejector turbine, and the backwater suppressor. It is entirely 
possible that when the principles of the ejector are better 
understood there will be found many applications for these means 
of getting increased capacity during times of .flood. Another 
problem which may at first appear paradoxical is the economy of 
spilling water over a fixed crest dam at times of insufficient flow. 
When conditions are particularly propitious, that is, with a sharp 
peak during the early hours of hydro generation, a short spillway, 
and especially if in order to accommodate the steam plants, 
the pond is drawn down weekly so that the maximum elevation 
is reached but once a week, there can be shown an appreciable 
saving by securing higher average head even though the pond is 
allowed to overflow a few tenths of a foot. 

The importance of test data should receive emphasis since the 
incidental information gathered at the time of an acceptance test 
may easily pay for the entire cost. The curves derived from the 
tests on the units at the Holtwood plant of the Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Company, are frequently used as the basis of 
economic studies leading to improved operation. Attention 
shoxild also be given to supplementing the official tests with 
comparative tests made by an index method so that the range of 
conditions covered by the tests in which the water measurements 
are carefully made may be extended to cover extraordinary 
values of head which could not be obtained at the time of the 
test itself. There are several methods that are now being de¬ 
veloped for making comparative measurements of water, which 
methods can be calibrated at the time of acceptance tests, and 
used for many purposes afterwards by the plant operators or test 
department. 

The author’s statement that it may even be desirable to spill 
water over the dam rather than operate the machines at full gate, 
suggests that we look beyond the “station over-all performance” 
which the authpr states is “the efficiency relation which is of 
most value for power plant operation” and consider the economy 
of the project as a whole. This is particularly true where there is 
an inadequate tailrace. In this connection it should be kept in 
mind that excess water passing through a turbine not only lowers 
the head on the turbine itself but also that of the other turbines 
in the same plant. An example of this was found at Holtwood 
where by reducing the output of two turbines below their own 
points of maximum output, the send out of the station as a whole 
was increased about 400 kw. 

In regard to maintaining maximum head on a single hydro 
plant feeding into a large system, it is often considered the best 
economy in times of insufficient flow, to give the steam station a 
fiat schedule and take all of the swings, on the hydro. Any 


inequality in the hydro load during the day will draw down the 
pond cause the plant to suffer a consequent loss. To deter¬ 
mine the economy of such practise involves a knowledge of steam 
plant conditions and the cost of carrying the swinging load 
by steam. This is exceedingly complicated, and although it is 
doubtful if it should prove economical to carry steady load on a 
run of river plant, nevertheless system operators should not be 
unmindful of the loss in economy. It is entirely possible that 
some compromise would be found to give the best results in the 
end. , 

An interesting phase of interconnected plant economics, not 
mentioned in the paper, is where two plants are close together on 
the same river and have overlapping head. Let us assume that 
the upper of the two plants has a pond about three times as large 
as the lower, and furthermore, that the lower has a poor tailrace 
whereas the upper discharges directly into the pond of the lower 
with very slight loss of head between the two plants. At time 
of low flow there are three distinct methods of operation, to say 
nothing of many combinations which can be overlooked for the 
present. The first is to carry base load on the upper plant which 
means that the average forebay will be maintained at as high 
level as possible. The second is that both plants would share the 
load in such a manner that both discharge the same amount of 
water at all times. This means that the lower pond may be 
maintained always full and that the loss in head between the 
plants will be a minimum. The third metliod is to liave the lo wer 
plant carry the base in which case the average tailwater will be 
lowered on account of a more steady discharge during the hours 
of hydro operation. 

It is a very nice problem to determine the most economical 
method and although it appears from knowledge of the situation 
that the lower plant should carry the base, the final solution will 
probably be some form of compromise. 

It will be noted that the estimates given of the savings realized 
by the use of the automatic operator are based upon hourly 
integrated loads. It should be pointed out that this is at least 
conservative since the difference between using integrated values 
and instantaneous values taken at random would tend to make 
the savings appear to be less than they really are. The reason 
is that any variation from the average values during the hour 
under manual control will tend to give actually less efficiency 
than that corresponding to the average loading for the hour. 
Under automatic control the efficiency is maintained at the 
theoretical maximum by supervision every two seconds. On the 
other hand, it does not stand to reason because Norwood showed 
a difference of about 10 per cent between the efficiency under 
manual operation and the theoretical maximum, that this is 
typioBl of hydro plants in general. The conditions at this plant, 
having xmits of different characteristics, are such that it would 
be particularly hard for the operators to appreciate the value of 
holding their units to a fixed loading schedule. In a plant 
where all the units are alike it is much easier for the operators to 
be educated to maintain equal loadings on all units. Although 
it is difficult to train operators to pay strict attention to unit 
loading, it is hard to believe that the resulting loss will ordinarily 
amount to as much as ten per cent. 

Reference is made to the fundamental principles of economic 
loading as presented in a paper by Rogers and Moody at the 
Third Hydroelectric Conference in 1925, but it is not stated 
clearly how these principles have been applied in the case of the 
problem at hand. A ve:^ simple method of constructing 
economic loading schedules has been employed by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Water & Power Company and it would probably be of 
interest to the hydroelectric industry to know how easily such 
schedules can be laid out from given efficiency curves. 

The author has also omitted to mention the course of action 
to be taken when the variation in head on the plant is sufficient 
to be considered. 
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It is undoubtedly a considerable advance in power plant desigfn 
to have units of dissimilar characteristics, but considerable care 
must be taken in selecting the units in order to properly balance 
all of the factors and thus avoid over emphasis upon any one 
element. For example, if high combined efficiency were the 
only considteration, it would have been better at Norwood to 
have made No. 2 unit somewhat smaller. It can be seen by 


reference to Fig. 1 that the “Unit 2” curve would have- been, 
shifted somewhat to the left, “Unit No. 1 or 3’* curve- wouldl 
have remained where it is, but “Unit No. 1 or 3 with Unit No. 2” 
curve would also be shifted to the left to fill in the deep gap,, or* 
inefficient zone, between. On the other hand, the cost per horse¬ 
power would certainly have been increased and the capacity of: 
the plant at time of high water would have been redueecL, 
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Synopsis*—The severity of unsymmetrical system faults is 
affected by the negative sequence impedance of the connected ma~ 
chines. These impedances in turn depend largdy upon the character 
of damper vnndings. The paper discusses the effect of amortisseur 
or damper windings upon both the real and reactive components of 
the negative sequence impedance. Machines without damper wind¬ 
ings possess the highest negative sequence reactance and from 
this viewpoint are the most desirable^ but machines with high- 
resistance damper windings possess the highest negative sequence 
resistance. Calculations show that combining the effect of resistance 


and reactance^ the high-reststance damper ts more desirable. 

In the event of system oscillations low-resistance copper damper 
windings produce the greatest damping of the mechanical movement. 
Howevery this effect is unimportant during and following a system 
fault except in the excepiionaly rather rare ease in which the system is 
so constituted that pull-out takes place as a result of compound 
oscillations following a disturbance. 

Consideration is also given to a special type of double deck damper 
winding. 

« ♦ ♦ IK 


Introduction 


A mortisseur or damper windings have been 
installed in water-wheel generators in the past 
only when particular requirements, such as 
increased starting torque, for automatic operation, de¬ 
manded. In general, water-wheel generators in manu¬ 
ally controlled power stations were not equipped with 
damper windings. The recent emphasis placed upon 
stability problems and power limits has raised the 
question as to whether or not some form of damper 
winding was desirable from stability considerations 
alone. Some have argued that inasmuch as stability 
problems involve rottor oscillations and since it is known 
that the installation of damper windings facilitates the 
operation of engine-driven generators, it follows that 
dampers should ameliorate instability conditions. The 
problem cannot be reduced to such a simple simile. It 
is the purpose of the present article to discuss some of 
the factors affecting the choice of damper windings for 
water-wheel generators. 


I. Negative Sequence Impedance 

It has been shown by Evans and Wagner* that any 
unbalance fault in a S3rmmetricalt power system can 
be represented, through the application of the “method 
of symmetrical components,” by means of a symmetri¬ 
cal set of impedances connected in shimt at the point 
of fault; thus converting the unbalanced fault to a 
symmetaical impedance load which is more amenable 
to solution. For the simple system shown in Pig. 
JLa consisting of a generator and a transmission line, 
with transformers at each end, feeding into a system, 
iihe equivalent^ symmetrical system for a line-to-line 
■fault on the high tension bus at the generating end is 
shown in Fig. 1b. The single line diagram of Pig. Ic 
;shows the synthesis of the shunt impedances, which 

♦Transmission Engineer, Westinghouse Eleo. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1. For references see Bibliography. 

tSymmetrioal is used here to describe a system that has the 
! same characteristics and constants viewed firom any phase. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. S, of the 
.A. I. E. E., Philadelphia, Pa., October 13-lS, 1980. 


are all negative sequence impedances. For the 
transformers and line the negative sequence impedances 
are the same as for the positive sequence, but for 
generators they are different. It follows, therefore, 
that by the aid of this conception and a Joiowledge of 
the negative sequence impedance of the generator, 
the s 3 Tichronizing power between the voltages at the 
two ends of the system can be determined by a solu- 







xfault 




-O System 



B 



Fig* 1—Reduction or Unbadancbd System Condition 
Caused by Linb-to-Line Fault to its Equivalent Single- 
Line Equivalent and Showing the Synthesis op the Equiva¬ 
lent Shunt Impedance 

A. , Line-to-line fault on high-tension bus at generating end, 

B. Symmetrical equivalent of (A) 

O. Single line equivalent of (B) 

tion of the equivalent network. Similar relations are 
true for other kinds of faults. These may involve the 
zero sequence impedances of the ss^stem, but for delta- 
star transforms connections the zero sequence im¬ 
pedance of the generator does not enter the problem. 

What is the nature of this “negative sequence 
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impedance?” The method of symmetrical com¬ 
ponents involves the resolution of three unsymmetrical 
currents or voltages into, first a set of three symmetrical 
currents or voltages whose instantaneous values reach 
their maxima in the order ab c (positive sequence); 
second, a set of ssonmetrical currents or voltages whose 
values reach a maximum in the order acb (negative 
sequence); and third, a set of three currents or voltages 
which are in phase (zero sequence). Now while all 
of these vectors rotate in the same direction, when 
applied to a phase wound machine, the positive se¬ 
quence produces a field rotating synchronously in the 
same direction as the rotor; the negative sequence a 
field rotating synchronously in the opposite direction, 
^d the zero sequence a more complicated field, which 
is determined by differential leakages since the funda¬ 
mental space distribution of the three phases just 
cancel one another. The negative sequence impedance 
of a machine is the impedance offered to the flow of 
negative' sequence current, that is, it is the negative 
sequence voltage across the machine when one unit 



Fig. 2—Relation Between Subteansient and Negative 
SE goENCE Reactance 

of negative sequence current flows through the machine. 
Distortion arising from saliency effects results in some¬ 
what different values depending upon whether sinu¬ 
soidal voltage is applied or sinusoidal current is 
circulated. 

a. Negative Sequence Reaxta/nce. As stated pre¬ 
viously, when negative sequence voltage is applied to 
the armature, a field is set up which rotates with syn¬ 
chronous velocity in a direction opposite to that of 
the rotor. This field sets up currents of double system 
frequency in the rotor. Now the subtransient reac¬ 
tances may be measured by blocking the rotor, with the 
field winding short-circuited, and applying a single¬ 
phase alternating voltage across two terminals of the 
armature. The reactance per phase measured in this 
manner varies with the position of the rotor. If the 
machine is not equipped with damper windings the 
variation is very great for when the axis of the rotor 
coincides with the axis of the pulsating field, the field 
winding constitutes a short-circuited secondary, pro¬ 
ducing a low impedance, but when the two axes are in 


quadrature, the impedance is merely that determined 
by the exciting current and is quite high. The upper 
curve in Fig. 2 shows these subtransient reactances 
plotted as a function of the angular position of the 
rotor. For the negative sequence measurement a 
similar phenomena is involved except that the rotor 
is rotating with double frequency with relation to the 
field set up by the applied voltage and is taking suc¬ 
cessively all the possible positions used in determining, 
the subtransient reactance. One would expect, there-' 
fore, the negative sequence reactance to be some kind 
of a mean between the maximum value of subtransient 
reactance, x,, and the minimum value, x/. Park and 
Robeilson^ give for this value, when the circuit has 
a large value of reactance in series 

a:* = (*/ -b *,") (1) 

The straight lines in Mg. 2 show the test results pb-’ 
tained for the imaginary component of Z^, that is, the 
negative sequence reactance. 

When low-resistance damper windings are added 
is reduced somewhat because the damper winding 
is more closely associated with the air gap flux than the^ 
field winding and does not permit so much leakage 
but x/ is reduced greatly because the damper winding 
constitutes a short-circuited secondary with a relatively 
small leakage, whereas without a damper the reactance 
is detei^ned by the exciting current. The reactances 
in the two axes, x/ and x*", are very nearly equal as 
is shown by the curve for this case in Fig. 2. It 
follows therefore that the negative sequence reactance 
is also very nearly equal to these values. 

As the resistance of the damper winding is increased, 
little effect is at first discernible upon the reactance 
component of because the resistance drop in the 
rotor circuit is in quadrature to the leakage reactance 
drop. 

Interpreted in terms of the equivalent cirOuit of 
Fig. 1, the higher the negative sequence reactance, the 
greater will be the shxmt impedance and the synchroniz¬ 
ing power during the fault. This results in increased 
power limits. 

6. Negative Sequence Resistance. The power as¬ 
sociated with the negative sequence current may be 
expressed as a resistance times the square of the 
current. This resistance will be designated the “nega¬ 
tive sequence resistance.” For a machine with no 
dampers the only source of loss is in the armature and 
field resistances, eddy currents and iron loss. The 
copper loss in the armature and fidd is very small as 
is also the iron and eddy loss in the armature, but the 
iron and eddy loss in the rotor may reach quite high 
values. Copper damper windings provide a lower 
impedance path for the eddy currents and hinder the 
penetration of flux into the pole stinicture. The 
relatively low resistance of this path results in a smaller 
negative sequence resistance. For higher resistance 
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dampers, the negative sequence resistance increases 
to a point beyond which the larger resistance diminishes 
the current in the rotor circuits sufficiently to decrease 
the loss. 

A large negative sequence resistance enables more 
power to be absorbed during the fault so that the 
decrease in power output is not as great, resulting in 
less acceleration and a greater stability limit. These 


Negative sequence 
impedance in per 

Material unit of machine rating 


Copper. 0.026 + ^ 0.195 

Brass. 0.045 +^0.195 

High resistance. 0.12 +^*0.20 

No dampers. 0.045 + ^ 0.75 

(But with damper slots) 




Copper 
No Dampets 

Hi|^ Resistance 


•High Reaisunce 

•No Dampers 
•Co(g)er 


•High Resistance 
•No Dampers 

•Copper 


o—c 


gw I 

W 




• Single * 1 
^+4ine to Ground+^ 

0.13 j0.10 




•High Rcsisiunce 
•No Dampers 
and Copper 


•High Resistance 


o No Dampers 
•Copper 


•High RcaLslunce 
•No Dampers 

•Copper 



•High Resistanee 
•No Dampers 

•Copper 



•High Resistanee 
■No Dampers 
Copper 
INF. 



•High Resistance 
•No Dampers 
and Copper 


•High Resistance 
ONo Dampers 
Copper 

INF 


B 


Pig, 3—Stability Limits with Different Kinds of Faults and Damper Windings 
AS A Function of the Duration of the Fault 

i 

A. Fault on Ugb-voltage side of sending-end transformer B. Fault on high-voltage side of receiving-end transformer 


considerations, manifestly, do not apply to synchronous 
condensers; because since they are usually connected 
to the receiving end of the line and usually retard 
during a fault, a high-resistance damp®- merely ac¬ 
centuates this effect and reduces the stability limit. 

The following test results of negative sequence 
impedance illustrate the effect of the damper material 
for a 5,0()Q kv-a. condenser. 


The above values of impedance were obtained by the 
method described in the discussion of negative sequence 
resistance in Appendix IL 
There remains yet to evaluate the effect of these 
different impedances upon the power limits. This will, 
of course, depend upon the particular kind of fault, the 
location and the duration of the fault under considera¬ 
tion. Fig. 3 shows the maximum power that can be 
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transmitted on the given system for different kinds of 
faults, including the effect of the subsequent switching 
of the faulted line. It will be observed that the high- 
resistance dampers give the highest limits for all cases 
except for the single line-to-ground fault at the generator 
end, and for most cases the difference is quite considera¬ 
ble. The improvement made possible with the high-resis¬ 
tance damper may be made more evident by expressing 
the limits as a per cent of the minimum limit. 

The above values of negative sequence resistance do 
not represent the ultimate that may be obtained by 
in<a'easing the resistance of the damper bsirs. Further 
increase is possible with some additional gain in sta¬ 
bility limit. However, as the resistance is still further 
increased, the reactance also increases because, in the 
equivalent circuit’ for the machine, the field winding 
parallels the damper circuit; and for very high resis¬ 
tance the reactance approaches that of a machine with 
no dampers. In addition, in the equivalent circuit for the 
system, for a line-to-line faiilt on the high-tension bus at 
the generator end, the negative-sequence impedance of 
the machine and transformer is paralleled by the ne^tive- 
sequence impedance of the rest of the system. As the 
negative-sequence resistance of the machine increases 
more of the total negative-sequence current is diverted 
to the rest of the system. A point is finally reached at 
which the decrease in negative-sequence current through 
the machine more than compensates for the increase in 
resistance. 

As the negative-sequence energy absorbed in the ma¬ 
chine increases, heating of the damper windings may 
constitute a limitation. A terminal-to-terminal fault 
on the machine or a line-to-line fault on the high-tension 
bus will produce a temperature rise of about 80 deg. 
cent, per second for a machine with 0.12 per unit nega¬ 
tive sequence resistance, assuming all the energy is 
absorbed thermally in the damper bars themselves and 
making no allowance for thermal conduction or radia¬ 
tion to the surrounding laminations. With even these 
assumptions, no dangerous temperatures should result 
if the fault held on for three to five seconds. For otha: 
types of faults, such as single or double faults to groimd, 
the negative sequence current through the machine is 
smaller and consequently the heating is also much smaller. 

The normal current unbalances met are of no conse¬ 
quence in determining dangerous operating tempera¬ 
tures. A 10 per cent negative sequence crurent which 
would result if the currents in the three phases are 1.15- 
1.0-1.0-or 1.0-1.1-1.2 produces but per cent loss 
in the dampers for the 0.12 per unit negative sequence 
resistance machine. Such a machine, of course, does 
not lend itself to single phase operation so readily as 
one with a copper damper. 

Alteration in Generator Torque During and 
Following a System Fault dub to Currents 
IN THE Damper Windings 

At times of any S3mametrical change in machine con¬ 
ditions such as, short circuits or change in operating 


angle, transients are set up in both the field and arma¬ 
ture. For all practical purposes these transients may 
be reduced to (1) a unidirectional component in the 
fidd with its associated fundamental frequency tran¬ 
sient in the armature, and (2) a fundamental frequency 
transient in the field and a unidirectional and double 
frequency transient in the armature. It can be shown 
that while the latter components are important in 
determining the maximum mechanical stress between 
turns or the maximum impulsive torque exerted on the 
shaft, for three-phase short circuits on the terminals of 
the machine, they are unimportant, because of their 
rapid decrement for other types of faults, in their net 
effect upon the angular oscillations following a system 
disturbance. The latter components will, therefore, 
be neglected and consideration given to the former. 
As previously stated, unbalanced faults can be reduced 
to equivalent symmetrical circuits, so that the analysis 
pertaining to transients in S3nnmCtrical circuits may be 
applied to the resultant positive sequence network.- 

The Blondel two-reaction method of analysis of 
salient pole machines, extended to include the effect of 
amortisseur torque will be used in this study. The 
nomenclature by Doherty and Nickle** in their excellent 
analysis of synchronous machines will be used as far as 
possible. Armature resistance will be neglected. 

At times of change in load occasioned by sudden 
change in circuit condition or rotor oscillations, the flux 
linkages with the field winding (assuming no damper 
windings) tend to remain constant and since the present 
investigation has to do with damper windings, the ex¬ 
citer voltage shall be assumed to vary instantaneously 
in such manner as to make the assumption of constant 
flux linkages with the field winding rigorously true. 
This corresponds to the assumption of constant e/, 
where e/ is the “transient internal voltage in the 
direct axis." To obtain this voltage in terms of the 
terminal voltage and drops within the machine for a 
machine without damper windings (or a machine with 
damper windings for steady state conditions) it is 
necessary to use the transient reactance Zd' of the 
machine. 

Because of the dose proximity of the damper windings 
to the air gap, the damper windings tend to prevent any 
change in the air gap flux. The extmit to which this 
fails to hold depends upon the leakage flux associated 
with the damper windings and is therefore affected by 
the nature of the magnetic circuit surro unding the 
individual bars. Buried damper bars surrounded by a 
complete iron circuil; possess considerable leakage and 
would not be nearly as effective in maintaining the air 
gap flux as bars with anintervening air gap. This effect 
may be evaluated by the introduction of a new reac¬ 
tance Zd", tbe subtransient reactance. Using this reac¬ 
tance instead of the synchronous reactanceanew voltage, 
e/, which we shall term the “subtransient voltage in the 
direct axis” is obtained. It is the voltage associated 
with flux linkages with the damper windings in the di- 
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rect axis. In the event of any sudden change it is this 
quantity which remains constant. 

The time constant of the transient due to the current 
in the damper winding is in general quite small so that 
after a very short time the flux in the air gap changes to 
that corresponding to zero current in the damper 
winding and constant flux linkages with the main field 
winding. For our present discussion this is the steady 
state condition because the original assumption prem¬ 
ised such a variation in exciter voltage as to maintain 
constant flux linkages with the field winding. The 
steady state value which e/ tends to approach may 
then be obtained by determining id for ed' constant, 
using for this purpose the corresponding constants of 
the machine, namely, and Xd'. The steady state 
value of e/is then . 

(steady state} ^ ) id (2) 

or substituting id from Eq. (17) in the appendix 

^d (steady state) “ ^d (^d^. (Kz €d^ 

— KeE cos 0) (3) 

As in any problem involving a driving force, a 
variable, and a simple lag of the variable behind the 
driving force, the rate of change of ea" is 

^ ^d _ 6d 6d (steady state) . 

dt Td" 

so that given the instantaneous value of e/, the time 
constant of the damper winding in the direct axis, 
T/, and the value of e/ would attain if 6 were main¬ 
tained constant at its instantaneous value, the value of 

d e/ , 

IS determined. It will be observed from the 

above formula and values of Ki and Kd from the appen¬ 
dix that since no constants for the quadrature axis are 
present, the phenomena in the direct axis is inde¬ 
pendent of the fluxes in the quadrature axis. 

Just as the fictitious voltages ed and ed" were utilized 
to designate the generated voltages associated with 
certain flux relations in the direct axis, will be used to 
designate the voltage corresponding to the flux linkages 
with the damper winding in the quadrature axis. The 
steady state value of this voltage is from the appendix 

(steady state) ~ C®® ^tt") ^ Sin 6 (5) 

The voltage, e/, is approximately equal to the volt¬ 
age produced by the quadrature flux. It is restrained 
from changing, 'instantly, by currents induced in the 
damper windings. The rate at which it changes is 

. ^ "q (steady state) . 

dt T/ 

To evaluate the effect of th^e damper currents, a 
line-to-line fault was assumed applied for 0.2 second to 
the high-tension bus at the generating end of the 60- 
cycle system shown schematically in Fig. 4. The 
power-angle diagram for ed' = 1 (assuming no damper 
currents) is shown for the three-circuit conditions 


involved—two lines in service, before the fault; the 
fault on the system; and the fault removed, one line in 
service. Then for an initial power of 0.8, the angle¬ 
time curve was obtained. The assumption was then 
made that the damper currents would not change the 
angle-time curve appreciably—an assumption that the, 
results will be seen to justify. Then knowing the 
variation of the angle with time, ed" (steady state) and 
^q"(steady state) Can also be determined, from which by 
a step-by-step process, using the time constants for 
a copper damper, the instantaneous values of e/ and 
Cg" can be calculated. Converted into power the incre¬ 
ment in power is shown by the shaded areas. It will 
be observed that duringthefaultconditionthe generator 
output decreases but following the clearing of the fault 
the output increases. The net result is quite small for, 
expressing the effect in terms of the actual increment in 



A Typical Machine Assuming Coppbb D ampbrb 

Line reactance « j 0,3 per line 
Transformer reactance «j 0.1 

Xd = 1.0 Xq « 0.6 

Xit » 0.4 Xq" 0.35 
Xd” « 0,3 

Tdo “5.0 Tdo" “0,04 Tqo”^0,X2 

cd" “1.0 E « 1.0 

Stored energy per kv-a. « 2.6 kw-sec. 

power limit, it amounts to slightly less than H per cent, 
which in view of the other effects of damper windings is 
negligible. Brass or higher resistivity material would 
be correspondingly smaller. 

Hunting 

The phenomena associated with hunting’ may be 
visualized by assuming the rotor to oscillate about the 
mean op^ting angle 0. As the angle increases the 
demagnetizing component tends to increase and thus 
decrease the flux in the direct axis. However, due to 
the induced currents in the field and damper windings 
the flux and the internal voltages corresponding there¬ 
with lag behind the values which they finally would 
attain if the angle remained constant at any particular 
value. During the oscillation, therefore, instead of 
moving along the same locus with increasing and de- 
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^easing displacement, the instantaneous value of 
internal voltage forms a loop. The damper winding 
serves a similar function in the quadrature axis as the 
field and damper winding do in the direct axis, resulting 
in a similar voltage loop for the quadrature transient 
voltage. The voltage loops so formed can be readily 
transformed into a similar power loop, the area of which 
represents the energy absorbed per cycle of system 
oscillation. The results of such calculations are plotted 
in Fig. 5 which shows the energy absorbed per cycle of 



Pia. 5 —Enbhgy Absokbbd per Cycle op System Oscilla¬ 
tion FOB Small Oscillations fob Typical Machine with and 
WITHOUT Copper Damper Windings 

system oscillation (per radian)* for small oscillations. 
The generators were assumed to be typical with and 
without copper dampers and tied to an infinite bus 
through a reactance of 0.3 per unit. Machines without 
damper windings can be influenced only by the variation 
in the demagnetizing component of current because 
the fliix in the quadrature axis can change instantane¬ 
ously. For small values of 6 the demagnetizing current 
does not change appreciably for small variations in 0 
so that one may expect the energy absorbed to be small, 
but as 6 increases the variations and hence the energy 
absorbed becomes greater. With damper windings, 
currents are induced in both the field and damper wind¬ 
ings in the direct axis and in the damper windings alone 
in the quadrature axis. 

The ordinates of these curves divided by the square of 
the amplitude of oscillation are a measure of the energy 
absorbed per cycle of oscillation, and represent the 
variation in energy input necessary to sustain oscilla¬ 
tions of the given amplitude. For other variations in 
input the amplitude of the oscillations vary as the 
square root of the energy. To form a more concrete 
conception of the variations in power assume an 
operating angle of SO deg., the machine equipped with 
copper dampers, and a sinusoidal oscillation of 10 deg. 
in amplitude/ The power-angle diagram for the sys¬ 
tem under consideration and for which the curves in 
Fig. 5 WQ’e obtained is plotted in Fig. 6 along with the 
power loop which is shown dotted. The area of the 
power loop is tt A P™ A 0^ in which A P„ is the maxi¬ 
mum deviation of the actual locus from the power- 
anglecurveforthemeanoperatingangle. Itmay beseen 


that the energy per cycle pa: (radian)* for this particular 
case is 0.48, so that the energy per cycle for 10 deg. is 
0.0146. Equating this to the above, A P« = 0.0267. 

These data in themselves are not sufficient to form a 
conclusion as to the desirability of installing damper 
windings for the purpose of suppressing hunting, but 
merely show that cyclic variations in torque, from the 
mean, of the order of 2.5 per cent may arise in the prime 
mover and be absorbed in the generator for an angular 
oscillation of 10 electrical degrees and a frequency equal 
to imity. To complete the story it is necessary to know 
whether such torques are usually present. It is known 
that the torque charactanstics of hydraulic and steam 
turbines are very uniform and that alternators driven 
by such prime movers do not usually experience hunt¬ 
ing troubles. Improper governor adjustment may, 
however, give rise to such phenomena. In such a case, 
the cause should be sought at the source of the trouble 
rather than in the dampers. 

The curves of energy absorbed are also of assistance 
in estimating the decrement of oscillations following a 
disturbance. Assume that the operating single follow¬ 
ing a certain disturbance is 30 deg. (see Fig. 6) and that 
at some instant the peak of the oscillation has been 
reached at the point A at 40 deg. The relative velocity 
at this instant is zero. A measure of the stored energy 
of oscillation at this instant is the area of the shaded 




Pig. 6—Illustrating Maximum Deviation of Power 
FROM Mean fob Sinusoidal Oscillations and Decrement 
OF Free Oscillations Due to Energy Absorbed . 

portion bounded by OAB, which is X 0.187 
10 X T ^ 

X j^gQ = 0.0163. If there were no lag of internal 

flux behind the steady state value, the locus of the 
operating point coincides with the line 0 AD, and the 
angle decreases imtil the area OCB equals the area 
OAB, but actually by the time the point of maximum 
negative oscillation is reached the energy of a half¬ 
cycle oscillation, namely X (0.0146) = 0.0073, has 
been absorbed. The remaining energy which is 
all in the form of potential energy is 0.0163 — 0.0073 

= 0.0090 and the amplitude of oscillation 10 \i 

’ 0.0146 

= 7.42 degrees. The amplitude of subsequent succes¬ 
sive half cycles bear the same relation to each other. 
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producing the locus shown, resulting in a time constant 
for the de<uement of the oscillation of 1.7 seconds. It 
shoTild be recognized that this is not strictly correct as 
the damping was assumed to be proportional to the 
area of the dotted loop whereas in reality it should be 
proportional to the somewhat smaller loop. As the 
operating angle increases the decrement decreases until 
at around 90 deg. it is but half of the value at 80 deg. 
(see Fig. 5). For a machine with brass dampers 
operating under the same conditions the time constant 
is 10 seconds. With brass, therefore, the duration of 
the oscillation would be six times as long. 

The property of high damping is of no particular value 
for such simple systems that can be reduced to an 
equivalent generator and motor tied together through 
a transmission line. It only means that the oscilla¬ 
tions do not continue so long. However, in more com¬ 
plicated systems involving compound oscillations fol¬ 
lowing system disturbances, it is possible that pull-out 
of an individual unit will not take place imtil after 
several oscillations of the fundamental oscillation, in 
which case the damping afforded by the copper damper 
should be of considerable value. This phenomena must 
not be confused with the oscillations that accompany 
improper governor adjustments. 

Breaker Ditty and QmcK Response Excitation 

A copper damper winding will increase the breaker 
duty from the standpoint of in<a*eased current but will 
reduce the duty from the standpoint of lower recovery 
voltage, the function of the damper being to retard the 
change in air gap flux. While the effect upon the volt¬ 
age is more important neither effect is sufficiently pro¬ 
nounced to influence the choice of the desirable damper. 
Similar effects are present with a high resistance damper 
except that the lag of the recovery is much smaller. 
Another effect enters with high-resistance dampers. 
Because of the large energy component of current the 
rdative phase position of current and voltage shifts 
so that the voltage is no longer at its maximum as the 
current passes through zero and interrupts the circuit, 
thus reducing the recovery voltage. It may be argued 
that this condition does not hold for a three-phase fault 
but in opening the three-phase fault the breaker must 
pass through the phase-to-phsise condition. On the 
whole these effects are too small to consider in appl 3 dng 
a breaker. 

The question also arises as to the effect of the damper 
winding on quick response excitation systems. The 
amount of copper associated with the damper Afsinding is 
always small in comparison with that associated with 
the main winding and for that reason is relatively unim¬ 
portant in connection with quick response. The actual 
tendency, of course, is to hinder any change of flux linked 
with the damper winding so that when the function of 
quick response system is to just maintain the flux, the 
dampers are an aid but, when the function of excitation 
is to actually increase the flux, the dampers are a hin¬ 


drance, These effects become less important as the 
damper resistance increases. 

Double Deck and Other Special Types of Damper 
Windings 

In reviewing the properties of the different kinds of 
dampers, it will be recalled that from the standpoint of 
power limits as affected by the negative sequence impe¬ 
dance the order of preference is high-resistance damper, 
no damper and copper damper. It was also shown 
that the induced currents due to changes in the positive 
sequence current were practically negligible, even for 
the copper damper, in their effect upon stability limits. 
However, copper dampers are much more effective in 
damping the oscillations following an oscillation and 
for this reason may be effective in raising the stability 
limit in more complicated intercoimections in which 
pull-out occurs some time after the first peak of 
the oscillation due to the presence of a compoimd 
oscillation. 

Several tsrpes of special damper windings have been 
suggested which have for their object the combination 



Fig. 7—Double-Deck Damper Construction 

of the advantages of the high-resistance damper from 
the standpoint of negative sequence loss and the copper 
damper from the standpoint of damping action. These 
dampers sought to take advantage of the fact that the 
rotor currents determining the negative sequence are of 
double system frequency whereas the currents deter¬ 
mining the damping action proper are of the frequency 
of the electro-mechanical oscillations of the system. 
In effect a damper was sought having a large sMn effect 
ratio at double system frequency. What appears to be 
the most promiang of this type of damper is shown in 
Fig. 7 which consists essentidly of two distinct sets of 
windings, the lower one of copper, completely buried in 
the rotor iron, and the upper one of high-resistance 
material with an air gap inserted in its magnetic circuit. 
At double system frequency the reactance of the buried 
bars is so great that most of the currentwill circulate in 
the upper high-resistance bars producing a high-negative 
sequence resistance. At the low frequencies en¬ 
countered in system oscillations, (about 1 to 1.5 cycles 
per second) the reactive drop is very small, so that the 
resistance is controlling in determining the current 
distribution between bars. In this case most of the 
current passes through the low-resistance copper, the 
presence of high-resistance bars thus detracting little 
from the effectiveness of the copper bars. 
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The extent to which these conditions hold is de¬ 
pendent upon the saturation of the iron surrounding the 
copper bars. Tests have been made on different pro¬ 
portions of iron circuit, a t 3 T)ical result of which is 
shown in Fig. 8. The ratio of currents in the high re¬ 
sistance and copper bars was determined for 0,17.8, 25, 
39, and 60 cycles, for currents ranging from 600 to 
2,000 amperes, the latter being the order of magnitude 
expected for line-to-line faults on the high-tension bus. 
The results so obtained were extrapolated to 120 cycles 
and 3,000 amperes by plotting on logarithmic paper, 
resulting in the curves shown. The curve for 120 cycles 
shows how saturation affects the current distribution 
between bars. However, it is not until about 1,000 
amperes is reached that saturation aflfects the loss im¬ 
portantly. A rafio of three-to-one in currents decreases 
the loss to about 90 and 50 per cent, re^ectively, of 
the value it would have were the copper bars not 
present. These tests, therefore indicate, that the 
double winding does not impair the characteristics that 
the low-resistance winding possessed acting alone, but 
does, especially at high currents, somewhat impair the 
characteristics of the high-resistance winding. 

Sbucturally a double damper of this character offers 
some difficulty. Since practically all of the energy is 
absorbed by the heat capacity of the high-resistance 
bars, the rise in temperature of these bars is much 
greater than that of the copper bars. The difference 
in expansion of the hot and cold bars requires that the 
ends of the two sets of bars be not fastened together. 



Pig. 8—Showing Ratio of Current Distribution Be¬ 
tween High Resistance and Copper Bars as a Function of 
Frequency and Current 


One solution of this difficulty is the use of two separate 
end rings. In tests made on a sjmchronous condenser 
it was found that insulating the end rings from the bar 
coimectors had little effect upon the negative sequence 
rei^istance. Taking advantage of this fact the high- 
resistance bars may be welded to a coimector laid flat 


against the side of the pole piece instead of in the con¬ 
ventional manner, the connections between poles being 
omitted. 

Conclusions 

The choice of the most appropriate damper winding 
is dependent upon the emphasis to be placed upon 
the different characteristics. The desirable property of 
rapid damping, associated with copper dampers, should 

h = Terminal of Machine ^ 

l\0 

Machine 
Constants 
ti and 



A 



Fig. 9—^Vector Diagram for Synchronous Machine with 
Series and Shunt Loading 


be of value only in special cases in which there is danger 
of compotmd oscillations of such character that pull¬ 
out occurs on the second or third oscillation. Only 
rarely has such a case come to the attention of the 
author and his associates. When pull-out does take 
place it usually occurs on the first swing or not at all. 
High-resistance dampers should be of value regardless 
of the nature of the oscillations and from this view¬ 
point are more desirable. Double-deck or similar 
dampers are somewhat of a compromise, conferring to 
the machine some damping characteristics (but not 
as much as though both windings were of copper) and 
at the same time increasing the stability limit because 
of the increase in power absorbed by the damper (but 
not as much as for a higher resistivity material occupy¬ 
ing the same space and using the same temperature; 
a loss must result either in stability limit or in tempera¬ 
ture tolerance). These conclusions are premised upon 
a given pole shoe. Of course, more effective dampers 
can always be installed if more space be made avail¬ 
able, by increasing the distance from’field coil to the 
outer edge of the pole shoe. This necessarily increases 
the diameter of machine and results in a greater in¬ 
crease in cost than is justifiable by the improvement in 
stability. 

Appendix I 

Effect of Damper Currents During and Following 

Faults 

Symmetrical or unsymmetrical faults on simple 
two-machine systems can always be reduced to an 
equivalent circuit of the form shown in Fig. 9a in which 
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X, is a shunt reactance across the terminals of the 
machine and Xe a series reactance. Assuming an 
infinite bus at the receiving end of voltage E, the shunt 
admittance, shown dotted, will not enter the problem. 
The power output of the machine in terms of the 
intanal voltages in the two axes Ci' and e/ and the 
corresponding reactances Xa' and a:,* may be obtained 
as follows. 

Referring to Fig. 9b 

-E 


= 


X, 


(15) 


(16) 

(17) 


. * . y ^ ^ 

1 1 \. & 


= ( — ) e - — 

\ jx, jXc / 3 X, 


(7) 


But 


e= ea'- Xd' id + 3 (- iq + e/) (8) 

^ = E cos 0 — y JS? sin 0 (9) 

Substituting e and E 

. .. . Xs "f“ Xc , (Xs aJc) Xa^ , 

tq-3U^-3 „„ e/ +3 -—- td 

•^8 •*'C *^8 

(«.+*.) „ , . (a:. + *«) „ . .E „ . E . „ 

“ ^ ^+7 ^ ^ 

*^a *^8 *^c •VC tvc 


X, Xc + Xc Xd' + Xd' Xc 

then 

if = KiE sin 6 + e/ 
id ~ Ki 6d' — Ki E cos 0 
Power Output of Machine = P 

P = (e<i' - Xd' id) iq + (- e/ + */ i^) ia 

= Cd' if — e/ id + (»*" — Xd') id iq 

Substituting values of id and iq 
P6a' E sin 0-1-iL 2 6d' 6q''-\-Kf 6q ed^“l"-^4 6q E cos 0 
+(Xf''—Xd')Ki KzEea'^ d—(,Xq—Xd')KqKiE eq" cos 0 
-1- {Xq''—Xd')Ki Ki 6q 6d'— (Xq''—Xd')Ki Ki sin 0 cos 0 
=° Kz 6d' -f- Ki 6d' -t- (^q — Xd') Ki Ks 6d'] 6q*■ 

+ [ETi Cd' E + (Xg" — Xd') Ki Ki E ea'] sin 0 
- [(a:/ - aJdO KiKqE- Ka E] 6” cos. 0 
Substituting the values of Ki and Ki in the coefficient 


iq[l + 


Equating reals and imaginaries 
(X8 + Xc) x/ '] E . 

Xs Xe 

or 

Xa 

iq —-;- ir^i -7/ E sin 0 

(Xa + Xc) 

XaXe 

and 


J. —sm9 + (-—)«/ 



Xa Xc + Xa X^^ + Xc Xa ® 


( 10 ) 


Fig. 10—^Vector Diagram fob Stnchronous Machine 
Showing Relation Between Transient and Sxjbtransient 
Reactances 

of ea\ it will be seen to reduce to zero, and there results 
P = [1 + {Xq — Xd^) Kz] Ki E ea' sin 0 
+ [1 — {Xq' — Xd') Ki] Ki E 6q' cos d 
(x/-Xd')K^K, 


-[ 


• J E* si 


sin 2 0 


(18) 


• r - , {Xa H“ Xc) Xd' 1 Xa Xc E 

•4* + - J— ^ —C0.9 


or 


X, -h Xc 


X, Xc -I- Xc Xd' -I- Xd' X, 


TZed' 


X, 


' X,Xc-\- Xc Xd' Xd' X, ^ ('^) 


Letting 


When the power expression is used in terms of e/, */ 
must be substituted for Xd' in both the power expres¬ 
sion and the evaluation of Ki and Ki. 

d e " 

Determination op eq\suddi, smc) and -jj- 

The ste?idy state value of iq may be obtained for any 
given angle by using the above developed fomiula for 
iq and letting e/ therein be equal to zoto and x/ = Xq, 
therefore 


Kx = 


Ki = 


Ki = 


X, 


^a = 


X, 


£( sin 0 


X, Xc + Xc Xq" + Xq" X, 

Xs + Xc _ 

Xc Xc "1“ Xc Xq" “f" X^ Xq 

_ a;. + Xc _ 

aj» Xc -|- Xc Xd "h xj Xs 


» j_ A. /V. (^2) 


(19) 


(13) 

(14) 


X, Xc -f X« Xj -h Xq X, 

For steady state conditions, from Fig. 10 

~ 6q" = (Xj — Xq") iq 

and since Cq = 0, then 

* / U\ • ^ (^tt ^ Xf^) Xc w . A 

(.steady stale) ——^Xq—Xq )^q~ ^ x 4-x X 4-3* r ^ 

sisa •wfl tifc ***2 jT •vfl •v* 


(20) 
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Substituting e^\,teady ,Me) in Equation (6) 

(Xq Xq'') X, 


d Cq " 

dt 


X, Xe + XcXq + Xq X, 


Esin 0 — e„ 


rp tf 
^ q 


( 21 ) 


Substituting eq’\steady state) in Equation (6) 

- ^ r ** r • /) «• ~i 


( 22 ) 


Appendix II 

Negative Sequence Resistance 
The natiure of the negative sequence resistance is best 
visualized by analyzing the phenomena occurring in 
induction motors. Fig. 11 shows the usual equivalent 
circuit* of an induction motor in which 
r, = Stator resistance 

X, — Stator leakage reactance at rated frequency. 

Tr = Rotor resistance. 

Xr — Rotor leakage reactance at rated frequency. 
Zm = Shunt impedance to include the effect of 
magnetizing current and no load losses. 

Eg = Applied voltage. 

I, = Stator current. 

It = Rotor current. 
s = Slip. 

All of the above quantities are assumed to be given in 
per unit quantities. 

The justification for this diagram may be seen briefly 



Pio. 11 —Equivalent Ciecuit of Induction Motoe 


as follows: The air gap flux due to the currents I, and 
Jr induce the voltage Ei in the stator and s E,- in the 
rotor. In the rotor the impedance drop is 

fr Jr + ;' s Xr J, 

since the reactance varies with the frequency of the 
currents in the rotor. The rotor current is therefore 
determined by the equation: . , 

sEi’=‘rrIr-\- 3 S Xr Jr 
T 

or Ei = -f- Jr + j Xr ir (23) 

o 

It follows from this equation that the rotor circuit can 
be completely represented by placing a circuit of im- 

Tr 

pedance- + jxr across the voltage Ei. The total 

8 


♦For more detailed description of this circuit see any standard 
text book such as Ralph R. Lawrence's^ “Principles of Alters 
Jiating Current Machinery." 


V 

power absorbed by must be the sum of the rotor 

o 

losses and the useful shaft power, so.that, resolving 

Tr . 1— s 

—J- into the resistances r, and —-— r, the power ab¬ 
sorbed by Tr represents the rotor copper loss and the 
power absorbed by —-— r, represents the useful shaft 


power. 

Neglecting r, and the real pjart of Z„„ the only real 
power is that concerned in the rotor circuit. 

Now assume that the induction motor is loaded by 
means of a d-c. generator connected to the shaft. At 
small slips the electrical input into the stator is equal 
to the copper loss, that is, the J,* r, of the rotor, plus the 
shaft load. With the rotor locked the shaft load is zero 
and the total electrical input into the stator is equal to 
the rotor coppo* loss. At 200 per cent slip, i. e., with 
the rotor rotating at synchronous speed in the reverse 
direction, the copper loss is J,* r„ the electrical input 


into the stator is 


Ir^Tr 

2 


and the shaft load 


1-2 

2 


r, Jr-^ 



A negative shaft load signifies that the 


d-c. machine instead of fimctioning as a generator is now 
a motor. Physically that is just what would be ex¬ 
pected, for, as the slip increases from zero the shaft 
power increases to a maximum and then decreases to 
zero for 100 per cent slip. A further increase in slip 
necessitates motion in the opposite direction, which 
requires a driving torque. It will be observed, there¬ 
fore, that at 200 per cent slip, the electrical input into 
the stator is equal to the mechanical input through the 
shaft, half of the copper loss is supplied from the stator 
and half through the shaft. This is the condition ob¬ 
taining with respect to the negative sequence in which 
the rotor is rotating at a slip of 200 per cent relative to 
the synchronously rotating negative sequence field in 
the sintor. Half of the machine loss associated with 
the negative sequence current is supplied from the stator 
and half by shaft torque through the rotoy. 

The factor of fundamental importance is the power 
supplied by the stator and through the shaft, which 
can always be determined by solving the equivalent 
circuit involving the stator and rotor constants and the 
magnetizing current constants. A more conveniait 
device, since s is constant and equal to 2 for the nega¬ 
tive ^uence, is to reduce the equivalent network to a 
simple series impedance as shown in Fig. 12. The 
components of this impedance will be called the nega¬ 
tive sequence resistance R 2 and negative sequence 
reactance X 2 . The values of these constants are also 
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given in Fig. 12. The current flowing through the 
negative sequ^ce impedance is the current flowing 
through the stator of the machine and the power loss in 
Ri is equal to the loss supplied from the stator of the 
machine and the loss supplied through the rotor. 

The total electrical effect of the negative sequence 
reastance is obtained by inserting the negative sequence 
resistance in the negative sequence network for the 
system in the usual manner and solving the network in 


J»S fs [X, tf 



c 

PiQ. 12 —Development op Negative Sequence Resis¬ 
tance AND Reactance from Equivalent Circuit op Induc¬ 
tion Motor 

a. Negative sequence diagram for induction motor 

b. Neglecting armature and no load losses 

c. Simplified network—^negative sequence resistance and reactance 

the usual manner. All three of the sequence currents 
are thus affected by a change in the negative sequence 
resistance. The total electrical output of a generator 
is equal to the total terminal power output plus the 
losses in the machine. However, since the negative 
and zero sequence power outputs are merely the 
negative of their losses the contribution to the electrical 
output by the negative and zero sequences is zero. 
The total electrical output is therefore that due to the 
positive sequence and to include the positive sequence 
armature resistance loss it is only necessary to use the 
•positive sequence internal voltage in the calculations. 
Or yiewed differently, since there are no internal gener¬ 
ated voltages of the negative and zero sequence, the 
corresponding internal power must be zero. In addi¬ 
tion to this electrical output which produces a torque 
tending to decelerate the rotor, there also exists the 
negative sequence shaft power supplied through rotor. 
It was shown that the value of this power tending to 
decelerate the rotor is numerically equal to the negative 
sequence power supplied to the stator which is equal to 
the loss absorbed by the negative sequence resistance. 
Therefore, the total decelerating powCT is equal to the 
positive sequence power output plus the loss in the 
negative sequence resistance. 

The assumption was made that the stator resistance 
and the losses in magnetizing branch were neglected. 


The justification for this assumption lies in the fact 
that they are usually small so that their effect on the 
net result is unimportant and in addition, in the com¬ 
parative analysis under consideration, the difference 
will be completely submerged. For greater refinements, 
the stator resistance and the losses in the magnetizing 
branch can be taken into consideration by substituting 
them in the equivalent circuit and reducing that circuit 
to a simple series resistance and reactance, wherein the 
resistance becomes the negative sequence resistance and 
the reactance the negative sequence reactance. The 
ratio of the negative sequence shaft power to the nega¬ 
tive sequence stator power is then equal to the ratio of 

r, 

the power loss in for unit negative sequence current 

in the stator to r^. This ratio can be obtained very 
easily by test by measuring the shaft torque and the 
negative sequence input when negative sequence volt¬ 
ages only are applied to the stator. 

While this analysis has premised induction motor con¬ 
struction, the conclusions may also be applied to multi¬ 
circuit rotors. 

The significance of these considerations may be illus¬ 
trated by a description of the method utilized to deter- 


a 



Fig. 13—^Negative Sbquekcb Resistance op Synchhonous 
Machines 

mine the negative sequence resistance. For this pur¬ 
pose two terminals of the machine under test were short- 
circuited and the machine driven at rated frequency by 
means of a d-c. motor. The equivalent circuit and 
vector diagram for this connection are shown in Fig. 13. 
The positive sequence reactions are resolved into the two 
—^the direct and quadrature. The positive se¬ 
quence power at the terminals is equal to the product 
of Gi and Ii and the cosine of the angle <^. It will be 
observed that this power is positive. However, the 
negative sequence power output is equal to ea, la and 
the cosine of the angle between ea and Ja, and since h 
^ ~ lit &iid 6i = Ca, the negative sequence power output 
is Ike negative of the positive sequence power output, 
which, of course, must follow since the output of ma- 
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chine is zero. A negative output is equivalent to a posi¬ 
tive input. This input is equal to r 2 Therefore, 
the positive sequence terminal output is and the 
total shaft load due to the positive sequence is equal to 
^ 2 12“ + riZi^. It has been shown that the negative 
sequence shaft load (neglecting the armature resistance) 
is equal to the negative sequence input or r 2 H. In¬ 
cluding the armature resistance but still neglecting the 
loss in the magnetizing branch and harmonics the 
negative sequence shaft load, since I 2 = Ii, is 
(^2 Therefore, the total tool input into the 

a-c. machine is equal to T 2 + ri + (ra - ri) or 
2 r 2 Ii and 


the slightly lower voltage at Wissota, the duty, as measured by 
breaker distress, was several times as great. Undoubtedly the 
existence of the long transmission line between the generator and 
the short-circuit point was partly responsible for the difference in 
breaker performance, but it is my opinion that the use of water- 
wheel-driyen generators also had a decided influence. 

This effect appears in three-phase short circuits and in two- 
phase-to-ground short circuits with very low zero phase sequence 
reactance. While these are not the most common types of short 
circuit, they are likely to be the most severe, and are therefore of 
importance. 

This phenomenon will be influenced only to a very slight extent 
by the resistance of the amortisseur winding. 

TABLE I 


Tool input 
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Discussion 

W. F. Skeatss Th.e author has pointed out that a damper 
winding has the effect of increasing the breaker duty from the 
point of view of increased current, but of decreasing the duty 
from the point of view of recovery voltage. I am in agreement 
with these statements. 

It may be added that a high-resistance damper increases the 
current loss and, if the breaker operates in about one-tenth of a 
second, decreases the recovery voltage more than does the low- 
resistance damper. 

However, an additional and more pronounced effect upon 
breaker operation is found in the ease of three-phase short 
circuits. Here the current is limited by the direct-axis sub¬ 
transient reactance of the machine, whereas the recovery voltage 
of the first phase to clear is determined by the quadrature-axis 
subtransient reactance. This is because at the time of clearing, 
the phase clearing first links the quadratme axis of the machine. 
As a result, the recovery voltage of the phase clearing first suffers 
a factor equal to the ratio of quadrature to direct subtransient 
reactance, which may be as high as 2.5, on machines without 
amortisseur windings, and is only 1.1 or 1.2 on machines with 
amortisseur windings. 

That this effect is important is strikingly demonstrated by a 
series of tests made on the system of the Northern States Power 
Company in September, 1925. The same plain-break oil circuit 
breaker was tested with power supplied from the Riverside steam 
station through step-up and step-down transformers and a 43- 
mile, 110-kv. transmission line and with power supplied directly 
from three water-wheel generators at Wissota. The results of 
these tests are shown in Table I. It will be noted that in spite of 


Source of power...Riverside Wissota 

Number of tests made. 2 5 

R. m. s. line-to-line volts before short circuit.16,000 13,200 

Average Initial r. m. s. current in the arc. 1,400 1,420 

Inches of arc. 1.2 4.8 

Half cycles of arc. 3.5 10,0 

Maximum pressure. Ib./sq. in. 6.6 36.0 


P, L. Al^er: This paper presents a most interesting analysis 
of the stabilizing effects of amortisseur windings, which brings 
out very clearly the advantages of high-resistance amortisseur 
windings under prolonged fault conditions. Our studies of this 
subject have led us to conclusions in general accord with Mr. 
Wagner’s, though more favorable to low-resistance amortisseurs 



0.3 o.< 

SWITCHING TIME 


0.6 0.7 

IN SECONDS 


Fig. 1—Power That Can be Carried Through the First 
Swing with a Line-to-Linb Fault by a Water-Wheel 
Generator with and without Amortisseur Windings 


than his. The accompanying figure gives our results comparable 
with those for a line-to-line fault given in Fig. 3a of the paper. 
They assume the most favorable design of amortisseur in each 
case, and also assume infinite inertia at the receiving end. 

An amortisseur winding produces three principal effects on 
stability, due respectively to its damping and braking torques, 
and to the increased fault current, resulting from the reduced 
negative phase sequence reactance. 

The damping torque opposes all speed oscillations, and so is 
always beneficial. To secure an increased stability limit by this 
means, it is essential to make the damping torque large, while 
the generator is swinging from its full load angle toward the pull 
out angle, or in the neighborhood of 90 deg. displacement. This 
can be secured by putting maximum copper in the direct axis of 
the amortisseur. The amortisseur winding whose damping 
torque angle curve is shown in Fig. 5 of the paper has three times 
as much resistance in the direct axis as in the quadrature axis 
{Too' * 3 Tod*')i and it is, therefore, not very effective, as in- 
^cated by its relatively low damping at the important 90 deg. 
point. 
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By thus designing a low-resistance amortisseur for maximum 
conductivity in the direct axis, an appreciable gain in stability 
limit can be secured from damping. If the fault was cleared 
instantaneously, this would be the only effect of the amortisseur, 
and so the initial point on the power time curve of the copper 
amortisseur is the highest of all, as shown in the figure. Besides 
the direct stability gain shown, a low-resistance amortisseur is 
beneficial during all system disturbances, in synchronizing, in 
damping out oscillations due to high-line resistance or faulty 
regulator action, and In holding machines in the same station 
together. 

The increased fault current resulting from the reduced negative 
phase sequence reactance lowers the sending end voltage, and 
hence the power transferred, during the period the fault is on. 

This effect can be minimized by designing the amortisseur 
with open end rings between poles, thus increasing the quadrature 
axis subtransient reactance without materially affecting the use¬ 
ful damping torque. 

Also, if an unsymmetrical fault stays on an appreciable time, 
the negative phase sequence currents induced in the amortisseur 
produce resistance losses, and consequent braking torques on both 
generating and receiving end machines. Usually, the braking 
torque on the generator is about ‘Vs of the whole, so that with a 
high receiving end inertia compared to the generator inertia, the 
receiving end is not slowed down appreciably. However, the 
assumption of infinite receiving end inertia gives the maximum 
possible gain for the braking torque, and the actual gains in prac¬ 
tise will be much less than those shown, if the receiving end inertia 
is not large. 

By designing the amortisseur for maximum negative phase 
sequence resistance, a large gain in stability limit can thus be 
secured, for prolonged switching times. As the figure indicates, 
the braking torque of the high-resistance and the damping torque 
of the low-resistance amortisseur give equal benefits at about 
0.05 seconds switching time, the high-resistance amortisseur being 
better for longer times. 

I believe that the use of a low-resistance amortisseur is gener¬ 
ally desirable, on account of its favorable damping action during 
all system disturbances, though its over-all effect on the stability 
limit is small. The use of a high-resistance amortisseur may be 
justified occasionally, but the actual gain in stability obtainable 
is small, if high-speed switching is used, while a risk of overheating 
on unbalanced loads is incurred. Either type gives an important 
reduction .in recovery voltage on clearing a fault, and hence a 
reduction in switch duty. 

C. F. Wagners Mr. Bkeats discusses the effect of damper 
windings upon recovery voltage having in mind in particular 
the comparison of high- and low-resistance dampers. His state¬ 
ments point to the conclusion that the difference in recovery 
voltage as influenced by the resistance of the damper winding 
is negligibly small. The case which shows up the low-resistance 
damper winding to best advantage in this regard is the thi*ee- 
phase short circuit but even in this case the effect of the damper 
winding resistance is negligibly small. As evidence of this fact 
we might refer to the criterion of recovery voltage suggested in 
Messrs. Park and Skeats’ paper in which it was stated that the 
recovery voltage is* dependent upon the value of For the 
high-resistance damper discussed in my paper this value is not 
much different from that of the low-resistance damper winding. 
It follows therefore that for the range of damper winding resis¬ 
tance under consideration the resistance has little effect upon 
the recovery voltage. 

Mr. Alger questions the choice of the direct axis time constant 
arguing that since Tqo’' — 3 To/ the distribution of damper 
copper must be such that there is three times the copper effective 


in the quadrature axis as in the direct axis. Time constants, 
however, are not only dependent upon resistance but also upon 
inductance which accounts for the difference. Subsequent to 
the presentation of the paper I recalculated the effect of the 
induced currents in the damper bars for the larger values of time 
constants. 

Results of these calculations for fault conditions again show 
that the unidirectional induced currents in the field winding, 
even with copper dampers, are extremely small in influencing the 
stability limits for the reasons elucidated in the paper. For high- 
resistanco damper windings this effect is altogether negligible. 

This discussion of effects of the order of one or two per cent 
calls for a review of the original assumptions. It will be recalled 
that the double frequency and the d-c. transient components of 
current in the armature were neglected. The former is always 
extremely small in its effect upon the power limits but the latter 
under certain cases may well reach values of the order of several 
per cent. The d-c. transient in the annatiu*e produces a station¬ 
ary field which produces currents of system frequency in the 
damper windings. This phenomenon is very similar to that 
produced by the negative sequence currents in the armature 
except that the negative sequence currents produce currents of 
double frequency in the damper windings. The loss associated 
with the d-c. component of armature current is therefore pro¬ 
portional to the negative sequence resistance and is mucli greater 
with high-resistance damper windings than with low-resistance 
damper windings. 

Including the effect of the d-c. transient in the armature as 
well as the d-c. transient in the damper windings, the detailed 
calculations show that the power limit curve plotted as a function 
of the time of fault duration is always higher for the high-resis¬ 
tance damper winding than for the low-resistance damper 
winding. Mr. Algeria argument that the two curves cross at 
0.05-second switching time is therefore fallacious. I do not wish 
to emphasize by this discussion the importance of these small 
differences except to point out that, whereas Mr. Alger accredits 
their small beneficial effect to the copper dampers, their net 
effect when the d-c. component in the armature is considered is 
in favor of the liigh-resistance damper. These results were 
obtained by assuming an even larger value of To/ than suggested 
by Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Alger also suggests designing the damper winding with 
open end rings between poles in an effort to minimize the nega¬ 
tive sequence current. My associates and I have given this 
some consideration. Tests were made on the 5,000-kv-a. con¬ 
denser previously referred to with the end rings insulated. 
Whereas Zq‘' with the high-resistance damper and with the end 
ring connected was 0.37, with the end ring insulated was 0.50. 
These values compare with z/ without dampers of 1.06. It is 
true that the open end ring produces a somewhat higher value 
negative sequence irnpedance but it can only do so by increasing 
Zq^, Using the argument of Mr. Alger’s associates, Mr. Park 
and Mr. Skeats, a high value of zq^ results in a higher recovery 
voltage on opening the circuit and increases the duty on circuit 
breakers. 

To recapitulate, the larger values of time constants Tdo*^ 
and Tqo^ suggested by Mr. Alger’s discussion do not produce any 
appreciable increase in power limits and although these effects 
are small when the effect of the d-c. armature transient is also 
included in the analysis, the high-resistance damper increases 
the power limits above those shown in Fig. 3 by an amount 
greater than other types of dampers. High-resistance dampers 
should show up better, relatively, than these curves indicate. 
Open end rings would only be effective at the expense of increas¬ 
ing the recovery voltage. 



Outdoor Switching Equipment 

at Northwest Station Commonwealth Edison Company 

BY W. F. SIMS‘ and C. G. AXELL* 

Member, A. I. E. B. Associate, A, I. E. B. 


Synopsis.—This paper describes the switching equipment and 
its arrangement in an outdoor switching center at 132, 66, and 12 
hv., in connection with an installation of three^winding trans-’ 
formers. This installation is a junction point on an interconnected 
system, from which energy is distributed at the lower voltage. 

The development of the original 12~kv, installation with indoor 
type of equipment enclosed in metal housings and concrete cells 
is described. The reasons leading to its extension with meiaU 
clad oil’filled gear are also discussed. 


A feature of this metal-clad oil-filled installation is that it is 
laid out on an isolated phase basis with wide separation between 
phases, which is the first time that this arrangement has been at¬ 
tempted with this type of equipment. 

Included in the design are complete facilities for grounding 
and testing of the equipment, which are fully interlocked to insure 
maximum safety in their use, 

A brief discussion of costs as compared with indoor installations 
is aho given. 


• General 

HEN the installation of the first 132-kv. under¬ 
ground cable to the Northwest Station of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company .was planned, 
as a part of the interconnection of systems in the 
Chicago area, the design of suitable terminal arrange¬ 
ments became an important problem. 

It was necessary to make provision not only for 
the 132-lcv. equipment, but also for the connections 
of the transformers to the 12-kv. buses in the switch- 
house and for additional 12-kY. feeders to serve the 
growing demand in this district. Consideration of 
the requirements of the development of the 66-kv. 
inter-station tie line system which would connect 
with both the 132- and 12-kv. systems, also had to be 
taken into accoimt. 

Studies of the problems involved resulted in the 
development of an outdoor installation with equip¬ 
ment to serve three different voltages, namely 132, 
66, and 12 kv., of sufficient size to meet the present 
demands and to provide space for additional equip¬ 
ment at all three voltages for future needs. The 
terminal was designed on the isolated-phase basis 
with double buses on both the 66 and 12-kv. portions. 
Single-phase three winding transformers are centrally 
located between the 132- and the 12-kv. switch yards 
with the 66-kv. switch yard adjoining the 132-kv. 
installation. The terminal is located about 150 ft. 
east of the Northwest Station switchhouse, on the 
opposite side of a public street. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of this terminal with 
the present equipment, together with the space avail¬ 
able for future extension. 

The general diagram of connections is shown in 
Fig. 2. 
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Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Engr. of Elec. Design, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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At present the t^minal connects to two 132-kv. 
lines from the Waukegan Station, two 66-kv, lines 
from the Crawford Avenue Station and to sixteen 
12-kv. lines to substations in the Northwest Station 
zone, with tie line connections to the indoor 12-kv. 
buses • in the switchhouse. All of these lines are 
underground. 

The circuit breaker control and the metering equip¬ 
ment are mounted on panels in the operating gallery 
of Northwest Station.' The layout of the control 
wiring from the terminal to the gallery required care¬ 
ful attention. All of this wiring is in underground 
conduit and so located as to secure the best possible 
segregation between the wiring for different sections. 

The control for the motor-operated disconnective 
switches is installed in weather-proof metal boxes, 
mounted on the structure, and in the case of the 132- 
and 66-kv. installations is so located that the operator 
can observe the operation of the switches. 

132-Kv. Installation 

In the selection of the breakers, calculations showed 
that they might be called upon to interrupt the cir¬ 
cuit, ufider certain conditions of system operation, 
with voltages as high as 145 kv. Therefore circuit 
breakers of the 154' kv. class were chosen for this 
service. On the basis of calculated three-phase in¬ 
stantaneous short-circuit conditions a rated interrupt¬ 
ing rating of 1,500,000 kv-a. at 164 kv. was specified. 

Each breaker consists of three outdoor single-pole 
600-ampere wheel moimted tanks, each provided with 
a separate solenoid operated mechanism, both me¬ 
chanically and electrically trip free, “the three poles 
are only electrically interlocked, with the operating 
coils connected in parallel. 

Bushing type multi-ratio current transformers are 
mounted in the tanks for the recording and indicating 
switchboard instruments and for operating the relay¬ 
ing system. 

The breaker poles are installed between concrete 
walls writh the poles of like phase grouped together, 
the center to center spacing being 16 ft., 8 in. 
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Oil drain and supply piping has been installed witih grounded separately. These are both mechanically 
arrangements for portable flexible connections to the and electrically interlocked with the corresponding 
switch tanks. This piping is connected to under- disconnective switches so that neither can be closed 
ground tanks which, with the necessary pumping and unless the other is fully open. A low-voltage knife 



Fig, 1—General Arrangement of Outdoor Terminal 
Northwest Station 


filtering equipment, are located convenient to a nearby 
railroad track. 

All disconnective switches are made up of three 
single-pole motor-operated elements, connected in 
parallel for simultaneous operation and a minimum 



Fig. 2—OsNSBAii Diagram op 132-, 66- and 12-kv. Connections 
Northwest Station 

gap of 53 in. between live parts when in the open 
position. 

Motor-operated grounding switches are installed 
for grounding the lines and transformers, with the 
control circuits so arranged that each phase will be 


siyitch is installed on the ground side of each line 
groimding switch, so that the latter may be discoimected 
from ground and used for applsdng low voltage tests 
to the cables. 

66-Kv. Installation 

In the layout of the 66-kv. switch yard, it was neces¬ 
sary to provide for considerable flexibility in so far as 
bus sectionalizing is concerned, so that in the ultimate 
installation the proper distribution of transmission 
lines and transformers on the bus sections may be 
secured. 

As shown in Fig. • 3, the switch yard is divided into 
three zones each 54 ft. wide and containing the equip¬ 
ment for one phase. 

The layout of the 66-kv. buses is on the isolated 
phase basis with a main and an emergency bus. Each 
bus is divided into two sections so as to conform to 
the general scheme of sectionalizing of the system. 

The supporting structure is made up of simple 
columns and cross connections using standard beams 
and channels. For each phase the structure is in 
three parts, with solidly grounded double metal screen 
barriers between adjacent phases for the entire length of 
the structure, in order to prevent any possible flashover 
between phases. The central part, which is insulated 
from ground, supports the buses and connections and 
is not tied in with the two outer parts. These two 
parts are both groxmded. On one part are mounted 
the 66-kv. cable potheads, potential transformers and 
disconnective switches for the transformer connections 
and the other supports similar equipment for the 
66-kv. lines. 
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The ungrounded center section of this steelwork is 
used as a fault bus for the protection of the 66-kv. 
buses and disconnective switches connected thereto. 

As in the 132-kv. installation three single-pole 
separately operated, electrically interlocked breakers 
are used for each three-phase unit. The operating 
coils are in peirallel and no mechanical interlock is 
used. These breakers have a rated interrupting 
capacity of 1,000,000 kv-a. at 66 kv. 

Due to the use of a 30-ohm neutral resistor, the 
possible voltage to which the breakers may be subjected 
under fault conditions, with the regulating transformers 
in the position of maximum boost, will be of the order 
of 76 kv. This determined the selection of 88-kv. 
breakers, which is the nearest manufacturer’s rating 
above this value. 


supports are required for the buses as the Elector 
disconnective switch insulators serve for that purpose, 
the disconnective switches being installed horizontally 
on the top of the structure. 

All disconnective switches are made up of three 
single-pole motor-operated elements with the motors 
connected in parallel. Those for the lines and trans¬ 
formers are equipped with a motor-operated grounding 
blade, insulated for 7,500 volts and are individually 
operated. These are mechanically and electrically 
interlocked with the main blades. Provision is made 
for connecting low-voltage test circuits to the line 
cables through the grounding blades. The motor-oper¬ 
ated grounding blades on the bus section switches 
which are used for grounding the buses, are also 
similarly fully interlocked. 



UEVATION 

PxQ. 3—General Arrangement of 66-kv. Isolated Phase Terminal 

Northwest Statfon 


Each breaker pole is individually frame mounted 
with tank lifting devices for lowering the oil pots for 
inspection and repair. The line and transformer 
breakers have multi-ratio bushing current transformms 
for relays and meters. Only one three-phase oil circuit 
breaker is installed for each transformer and for each 
line, the connections between these breakers and the 
buses being made through two sets of selector dis¬ 
connective switches. 

These single-pole breakers are arranged in two rows 
for each phase, located between the main and emergency 
buses. This makes a very simple layout for the 
connections between the breakers and the disconnective 
switches and allows ample space for the removal of 
the tanks. With this arrangement no extra insulator 


12-Kv. Metal Housed Installation 
. There was no space available in the switchhouse for 
the additional 12-kv. switching equipment required. 
On account of space limitation, an extension of the 
building on the isolated phase basis could not be worked 
out satisfactorily and sufficient room was not available 
to provide for ejqpected future requirements. These 
conditions together with the rising costs of building 
construction, led to a study of the possibility of an 
outdoor 12-kv. installation, in connection with the 
high-voltage transmission terminal where sufficient 
space was available to provide for the probable ulti¬ 
mate needs. Prdiminary studies indicated that a 
satisfactory layout could be made on an isolated phase 
basis, with breakers of adequate rupturing capacity. 
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which could be located within a short distance of the 
power transformers. 

The original idea was to make a conventional type 
of outdoor installation using standard outdoor equip¬ 
ment. Estimates of cost indicated a probable saving 
as compared with the indoor installation including the 
cost of building. As a higher degree of reliability of 
service was required than could be realized with a 
conventional grouped phase-open bus type of outdoor 
structure, a modification in design was brought about. 
This developed into an isolated phase installation with 
the breaker equipment mounted in steel housings 


The first installation, which used a standard type 
of indoor breaker installed in a metal housing, provided 
for two 60,000-kv-a. banks of transformers, four 12-kv. 
distribution lines and two tie lines to the indoor 12-kv. 
buses. The scheme of connections follows the usual 
layout in all of the generating stations of the company. 
This provides for two main buses with line buses 
accommodating four distribution lines each, connected 
through group breakers to the main buses, with circuit 
breakers for connecting the transformers to either of 
the main buses. Six hundred ampere breakers are 
used for the lines, 2,000-ampere for the group switches 




Northwest Station 


installed in concrete compartments. The estimated 
cost of this design as developed, including the additional 
breakers required for tie lines, approximated that for 
a standard isolated phase indoor installation with the 
building cost included. However, the apparent possi¬ 
bilities of the outdoor scheme and the expectation that 
the future development of the project would tend to 
reduce these costs, together with the fact that an exten¬ 
sion of the present switchhouse would include the cost 
of additional space for future installation, led to the 
decision to make a trial installation of 12-kv. equip¬ 
ment on this basis. 


and 3,000-ampere for the transformers and tie lines. 

The equipment for each phase occupies a space of 
40 ft. in length with 10-ft. aisles between phases. 
This corresponds to the phase segregation in the 66-kv. 
switch yard. Fig. 4 shows the general arrangement. 

There are two concrete structures for each phase 
7 ft. 8 in. wide and 15 ft. high with an operating space 
of 5 ft. 7 in., between structures. In each structure 
thwe is a longitudinal wall to separate the mechanisms 
and the testing and grounding equipment from the 
breaker tanks. Concrete barriers on the breaker side 
of the division wall, provide cells for seven single-pole 
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breakers in each structune. There are no barriers on 
the mechanism side of the division wall. 

The breaker tanks and the disconnective switches 
are mounted in sheet metal housings in. in thick¬ 
ness, which are installed in the concrete cells and are 
insulated from the concrete by porcelain insulators 
good for 7,500 volts, in order that the housings may serve 
as an integral part of the fault bus system. Access to 
the breakers is given through a double hinged door in 
the lower part of the housing with a small single door 
in the upper portion to give access to the disconnective 
switches. Weather proof strips cover the space be¬ 
tween the housings and the concrete. The compart- 


The main buses, which are designed for 6,000 am¬ 
peres, are installed in compartments carried across the 
ends of the structure near the top. They are made up 
of eight copper bars of 4 in. by 34 iJ^-> arranged to form 
a hollow square section and are supported on pin t 3 rpe 
insulators having a dry 60-cycle flashover of 70 kv. 
and a tensile strength of 12,000 lb. 

Keactors of the outdoor type for the lines and trans¬ 
formers are mounted on the top slab of the structure. 
The connections to these reactors are carried through 
this slab in roof type bushings. 

Cables and control conduit and wiring are carried 
through an open space below the ground level. Termi- 



Pto. T)' Ei.kvations and Suctions of Onk Phabm of 12-kv. Instai^oation in Shkbt Mktai, ITousinhs 


Northwest .Station 


ments on the opposite side of the longitudinal wall are 
also enclosed by weather proof metal doors, and house 
the operating mechanisms for the circuit breakers and 
the motor-operated disconnective switches. The test 
and ground buses with the necessary selector knife 
switches for grounding and testing, are also installed 
in these compartments. The mechanisms for the 
oil circuit breakers and the disconnective switches are 
mechanically interlocked to prevent improper operation, 
and the selector knife switches for grounding and testing 
are int^loeked with the disconnective switches. To 
prevent condensation, space heaters are installed in 
all compartments. 


nal boards for the control and instrument wiring are 
mounted in weather proof metal boxes at the ends of 
the structure. 

Circuit breakers of the indoor type having a rated 
interrupting duty of 800,000 kv-a. at 12 kv. and insu¬ 
lated for 25,000 volts, were selected. This voltage 
rating, which was also used for the bus and discon¬ 
nective switch insulators, was chosen in order to ob¬ 
tain a high margin of safety. This was deemed neces¬ 
sary as there was no assurance of entire absence of 
moisture in the housings and as this was the first 
outdoor 12-kv. installation on the system, especial 
attention was given to the insulation. 
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Each three-phase breaker consists of three single¬ 
pole units installed on 50-ft. centers with separate 
mechanically trip free mechanisms, the solenoids of 
which are connected in parallel for simultaneous 
operation. An operating relay controls the operation 
of each pole. 

Each pole is truck mounted, with roller bearing 
wheels and provision is made for securely holding the 
trucks in position on the rails in the housing. The 
breaker tanks may be withdrawn from the housings 
on to a Ixansf^ truck having a motor-operated winch. 
A repair house located adjacent to this installation, 
equipped with a hoist and oil piping connections affords 
the necessary maintenance facilities. 

The circuit breakers and the disconnective switches 
are connected to their respective mechanisms in the 
rear compartment by means of insulated rods, which 
pass through gas proof gaskets mounted in castings 
set in the concrete wall. The operating mechanisms 


hand operation, when in the open position, for further 
movement to the test or ground position. This 
operation is completely inta*locked to prevent improper 
operation. 

The testing and groxmding switches together with 
their operating rods and interlocks are alike for all 
circuit breakers and form a unit assembly. This 
feature greatly facilitated their installation. 

The ground bus is insulated from the structure and 
is connected to ground through the fault bus, so that 
in the case of accidental grounding of a live bus, the 
system will be cleared by the operation of the fault 
bus relays. 

Fig. 6 shows a angle-phase diagram of the 12-kv. 
layout with the testing and grounding connections. 

This installation is equipped with complete fault 
bus protection. As already noted, the steel housings 
within which the oil circuit breakers, disconnective 
switches and the current and potential transformers 
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Fig. 6 —Sinqi/B-Phasb Diagram op 12-kv. Connections 
N orthwest Station 
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with rods and connections are the same for all sizes of 
breakers used, which permit complete interchange- 
ability of equipment. 

Bolted connections are used between the breaker 
poles and the motor-operated disconnective switches, 
which are installed in the same housings, directly above 
the breakers. These disconnective switches have the 
same carrying capacity as the breakers to which they 
are connected and are operated as a two-pole unit. 
Insulated operating rods connect these switches to the 
motor mechanisms, through gas tight gaskets. 

The design of this installation included complete 
facilities for the grounding and testing of all 12-kv. 
buses, transformer leads, tie lines, distribution lines 
and circuit breakers. By means of lev«:-operated 
knife switches in connection with the disconnective 
switches the desired equipment can be connected for 
either grounding or testing. For this opwation the 
disconnective switch can be changed from motor to 


are mounted, and through which the line bus copper 
passes, are an integral part of this system. All housings 
are completely insulated from ground, excepting where 
predetermined ground connections were made, so 
that there will be no parallel path for fault current to 
flow to groxmd. For this reason, insulated sections 
were installed in the conduit for all wiring entering 
the housings. The sheet metal covers of the main bus 
compartments also form a part of the fault bus, which 
is so sectionalized that in the event of a fault, a mini¬ 
mum of equipment will be taken out of service. 

12-Kv. Metal-Clad Oil-Filled Installation 

Since the installation of the equipment described 
above was made, the developments which had taken 
place in the' design of metal-clad oil-filled switch gear 
led to the consideration of this type of equipment when 
the need for additional 12-kv'. facilities became appar¬ 
ent. Up to this time no such installation had been 
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made on the isolated phase arrangement, but it was 
thought that such an arrangement could be worked out 
and installed at a cost not materially greater than that 
for the previous outdoor installation. 

With the active cooperation of the manufacturer’s 
engineers an intensive study was made and an isolated 
phase design that met the space limitation established 
by the previous installation was finally developed. In 
working out this design, efforts were made to avoid 
unnecessary complications and a relatively simple 
arrangement was secured. 

This project differs from other metal-clad installations 
in several particulars. It is the first installation of this 
type built with the isolated phase arrangement and the 


The oil-filled equipment has been installed as a con¬ 
tinuation of the ori^nal 12-kv. installation and the 
general layout is along similar lines. The main buses 
are carried in enclosed concrete compartments 12 ft. 
above the ground, supported on concrete walls, and are 
in line with the buses of the first section. Openings 
through these walls give access to the operating space 
in front of the breakers. Transverse concrete walls 
7 ft. 8 in. in height, for supporting the oil-filled line 
buses and equipment, are installed across the space 
between the main bus walls. Concrete barriers forming 
six compartments have been built at the rear of these 
walls, in which the 12-kv. cable terminals, the oil-filled 
cabinets containing the testing and grounding switches. 




7_Section and Elevations oe One Phase of 12-kv. Metal-Clad, Oil-Filled Installation 

Northwest Station 


breakers are withdrawn horizontally instead of being 
lowered. This feature greatly simplifies the design. 
The oil-filled line buses are supported on a concrete 
wall, which also supports the line reactors and the 
grounding and testing equipment. Owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of designing metal-clad oil-filled buses for over 
3,000 amperes capacity, the main bus^ are siinilar to 
and a continuation of the buses in the installation pre¬ 
viously described. These differences in no way reduce 
the safety features of the conventional metal-clad gear. 
In addition there is included in this project an installa¬ 
tion of four circuit breakers for tonsformer connections 
installed in open concrete compartments with open type 
copper bar connections to the main buses. 


and the potential transformers are installed. No con¬ 
crete barriers have been installed between the oil circuit 
breaker tanks, except between the ^up breakers, 
and the adjacent line breakers, for segregation of fault 
bus operation. An open space below the ground level 
provides space for conduit and cable runs. Fig. 7 
shows a section and elevations of this arrangement. 

In contrast with the original 12-kv. outdoor installa¬ 
tion, outdoor type of equipment is used. The breakers 
selected have a rated interrupting duty of 900,000 
kv-a. at 12 kv. and are equipped with bushings having 
a 60-cycle wet fiash-over value of 60 kv. Each three- 
phase breaker consists of three truck mounted single¬ 
pole units installed on 50-ft. centers, each equipped mth 
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a solenoid operated mechanism which is both mechani¬ 
cally and electrically trip free. The mechanisms are 
mounted in sheet metal housings supported on the 
truck with space heaters in the housing to prevent 
condensation. 

The breaker and wheel mounted truck assembly is of 
the horizontal draw out tsqie installed on rails which 
are an integral part of a rigid frame work, insulated 
from ground, on the upper part of which is supported a 
sheet metal housing enclosing the stationary bushings 
and contacts with which the contacts on the bushings 
of the circuit breaker are engaged. This housing is 
equipped with automatic shutters which are operated 
by the withdrawal or replacement of the breaker truck 
and protect the live parts from accidental contact under 
all conditions. The breaker mechanism is so inter¬ 
locked that the breaker cannot be withdrawn or re¬ 
placed unless it is in the open position. Bushing type 
current transformers are installed in the tanlcs of the 
line breakers. Self alining contacts are used on the 
bushings of all circuit breakers for engaging the clip on 
the stationary contacts. A terminal board is mounted 
on each truck to which the wiring from the operating 
mechanisms and current transformers are connected. 
Two multi-conductor flexible cables with plugging 
devices, one of which carries the current transformer 
wiring and the other the control wiring connect from 
the terminal board to the stationary part of the installa¬ 
tion. A separate cable connects to the space heater. 
These cables are of sufficient length to permit electrical 
operation for testing the breaker when it has been with¬ 
drawn from the operating position. An interlock pre¬ 
vents the disconnection of thecurrenttransformerwiring 
unless the breaker is in the open position, and has been 
withdrawn, 

A sliding contact connects the breaker truck to the 
fault bus system when the switch is in position. 

A levering device on each truck facilitates the engage¬ 
ment and disengagement of the primary contacts with¬ 
out shock or excessive strain on any of the parts. This 
device engages when the primary contacts are approxi¬ 
mately 4J4 in* apart. It also securely latches the truck 
in the operating position by means of a toggle action. 
The breakers are withdrawn and handled by the truck 
previously described. 

The scheme of connections of the knife blade switches 
for testing and ^grounding is similar to that previously 
described in the original 12-kv. installation excepting 
for necess^ modifications due to the absence of 
separate disconnective switches at the circuit breakers. 
These switches are enclosed in oil-filled metal cabinets, 
mounted on the rear of the structure, behind the oil 
break^. A disconnective switch to which the line 
cable is connected, is also mounted in each cabinet in 
connection with the line breakers. The grounding 
and testing switches are operated by means of two 
shafts, with a separate shaft for operating the line 
disconnective switch, passing through oil tight bushings. 


with indicating devices to show the position of the 
switches. This equipment is fully interlocked so that 
these switches cannot be moved while the oil circuit 
breaker is open and the breaker cannot be closed unless 
these switches are in the proper position. The inter¬ 
lock also prevents their operation unless the line dis¬ 
connective switch is open. 

A test connection is brought out from the test cabinet 
through an oil tight bushing, to the breaker side of the 
concrete wall, to which a flexible cable may be con¬ 
nected for applying test pressure to the breaker when 
it has been withdrawn from the operating position. 
This test contact is covered by a hinged door which 
cannot be opened unless the breaker has been with¬ 
drawn. Cable potheads are bolted to the bottom 
of these cabinets through which the 12-lcv. single con¬ 
ductor line cables are brought for connection to the 
line disconnective switches. The necessary oil-filled 
potential transformers are also mounted in these 
compartments with their connections made in the cab¬ 
inets into which they are carried through oil tight 
bushings. 

The grounding and testing switches for the line 
buses are electrically interlocked with the group 
switches so that they cannot be operated unless both 
group breakers are in the open position. This inter¬ 
lock also prevents the group switches from being 
closed unless the testing and grounding switches are 
in normal open position. 

The oil-filled line bus assembly consists of a copper 
bus enclosed in copper tubing with aluminum alloy 
connecting boxes, the oil conservators and the primary 
disconnective bus contacts. This assembly is divided 
into three sections, the line bus assembly, and the two 
connections to the main buses. The line bus which 
supplies four 12-kv. distribution lines is made as a unit 
with flexible joints and is mounted on a welderl angle 
iron frame of rigid construction. The connections 
to the two main buses are in separate aluminum alloy 
boxes. These three sections are insulated from the 
concrete supporting structure and from each other and 
form parts of the fault bus system. The entire bus 
system is filled with oil on which a constant pressure 
is maintained by the conservator tanks located at 
each end. The oil is carried to the system through 
connecting pipes with suitable valves and insulating 
couplings. 

The connection boxes which are of heat-treated cast 
aluminum alloy form the supports for the line bus and 
bus connections. 

The line bus is made up of sections of hard drawn 
copper tubing 33^ in. in diameter, with a carrying 
capacity of 2,000 amperes, of the proper lengths required 
to span the distance between two adjacent switch 
units. It is insulated with machine wrapped micarta 
paper impregnated with varnish and has flexible con¬ 
nections to the discoimective bushings. The bus is 
supported in micarta collars grooved to permit circu- 
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lation of oil which center the bus in the tubing. Micarta 
stops are provided to limit the travel of the bus in one 
directioiT if there is a tendency to crawl due to expan¬ 
sion. All connections from the line bus are carried 
out of the connecting boxes through oil tight porcelain 
bushings. 

The conservator tanks are equipped with a gage 
glass, a low oil level alarm and a dry air breathing 
device. 

The current limiting reactors for the 12-kv. lines 
which are of 460-ampere capacity and 3-^ohm reactance 
are of the air core, metal clad, oil immersed type, with 
connections brought out at the bottom of the tank. 
Each reactor tank serves as an oil conservator for the 
testing and grounding switch cabinet. 

Reference has been made to circuit bi’eakers for two 
transformer banks installed in connection with this 
project which are not of the oil-filled type. This 
arrangement was made because the carrying capacity 
required in their connections is such that a satisfactory 
de.sign of oil-filled equipment could not be worked out, 
as was also the ca.se with the main buses. These 
breakers and their disconnective .switches are of the 
outdoor type installed in concrete compartments simi¬ 
lar to the original 12-kv. installation with the exception 
of the metal hou.ses which are omitted. The switch 
compartments are enclosed by hinged ventilated doors 
connectefl to the fault bus system with flexible shunts 
around the hinges. 

Conclusion 

The metal housed equipment has been in service for 
about three years and the metal-fdad oil-filled for about 
eight months. The operating experience with both 
installations has so far been entirely satisfactory and 
with the possible exception of maintenance difficulties 
under .severe weather conditions, is fully as convenient 
to operate as an indoor installation. The degree of 
safety both to life and service that can be secured in 
the outdoor design is as high as that in an indoor in¬ 
stallation. The distance by which adjacent phases 
may be separated is such that the liability of trouble 
spreading is much less than would be the case in a 
similar installation located in a building. Any arc or 
explosion that might occur would not be confined in an 
enclosed space and the amount of damage that might 
result should be reduced to a minimum. 

Preliminary estimates had indicated the- possibility 
that a 12-kv. outdoor installation should cost less than 
one indoors, with the cost of building included. Exact 
comparisons are difficult to make because of varying 
conditions on different projects. However, an analysis 
of actual cost figures of both kinds of installations with 


allowances made to place their costs on a comparable 
basis showed that there was very little difference in the 
final cost. The metal housed type cost slightly less 
and the metal-clad ofl-filled type slighty more than a 
standard indoor isolated phase installation. 

As these outdoor installations were along new lines, 
considerable developmental work was required which 
necessarily had an effect upon the cost. Future 
installations of this character, should show a tendency 
toward lower costs, provided that a reasonable degree of 
standardization and duplication of equipment can be 
secured. 


Discussion 

W. W. Edsons Tnstallat.ions ol this lypo having tlu.‘ throe 
j)h{i.Kos separately oporatod and not moehanieally intnrlookod 
should in some cfasos bo oonsidorod with rt'spoct to tlio typ(' of 
lino relays used. 'IMms, for parallel linos, if uno of tho ineoiuiiig 
brnakors should not be uniform in (dosing, tlna'o will ho a short, 
iiitorval of tim<^ in whifdi orio of tlu^ l)luisos is open, tlu^rcdiy 
causing an uiihalanood oondition in tlu^ linos, A sonsilive high- 
sjiood I'olay oithcr in tho ground nwidual oircniit. or in a cross- 
0.011 lu'odhni ]>(d.wo(‘n th<' phasi^s of tho parall<,^l linos might ojioraU^ 
and jinpr(»por]y tidp oms or both linos. 

It. A. Henizs 'IMio pap<‘r indicatos tliat AvJiilo thorn are two 
12-kv. busies, t he selection of wliitdi is throngli oil edrouit breakers, 
this is not tho cnsij of the 00-kv, or the l.*^2-kv. .sections. In the 
(lO-kv. s<’etioii tlie two buses are sel(*eted by diseonm^eting 
switches with one oil (dreiiit breaker pi.»r line or transformer bank, 
and in the Kl2-kv. sivdion tln^re is but a single bus setdionalized 
with adisconnect.iiig sAvitfdi. 

From an iiisfiecdfon of Eig. 'A tlier(» does not setnn to bo any 
provision for a second oil switch in tbe BO-kv. so<.d.iou and from 
Eig. 1 l.liere appears to be iio m(?ans of double busing in tho 182- 
kv. section, either by two oil edreuit breaker’s or one oil (dreuit 
breaker and two sets of discotmoedors. Apparently the authors 
believe the extra flexibilil.y obtaiiusl by double busing is not 
woi.*tb the (iost., I would be interestc^d to bear fiirtln^r comment 
on this point. 

W. F. Sims and C. O. Axel ? 'I’he bus arm ngiuTumt in tlie G6-kv. 
transmission terminal providers for a main bus for regular operation 
and an emergency bus lor us(» only during abnormal («>miitions. 
Tli(» main bus is divided int-o two iirincipfil sections, wliich 
division runs through tlie entire system. Tlie installation of 
.Sideolor oil cu’cuit br(*akerH between the main and emergency 
buses for each OO-kv. line and transbjriner bank was not con¬ 
sidered to be justified in view of the materially increased (iost of 
such an arrangement. As will be nol.ed I’rom the bus diagram, 
it is possible to connect those two buses t hrough the tie switcdi 
after wliicb it i.s possible to transfer a line or transformer bank by 
manipulation of tlio disconnective switches, wliich gives sulficient 
flexibility to meet tho conditions of service and saves the cost of 
the additional breakers, 

Tho 132-kv. installation is a part of a general inUirconnected 
systenn with sufficient reserve on tho C6-kv. supply to take caro 
of an outage on the 182-kv. bus, as both systems supply the same 
banks of three-winding transformers which feed into tho 12-kv. 
distributing Imses. For this reason the expense of a double bus 
arrangement on the 182-kv. installation was not considered 
justified. 



A New System of Speed Control 

For A-G Motors 

BY A. M. ROSSMAN^ 

Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis:—The drive unit of this system consists of a constant 
speed o-c. motor supplemented by an adjustable speed d-c. machine 
of much smaller size. Both rotor and frame of the a-c. motor are 
mounted on bearings. The d-c. machine is mechanically con-^ 
nected to the frame of the or-c. motor so that the d-c. machine may 
drive or he driven by the frame. The d~c. machine is electrically 
connected through a motor^generaior set of equivalent rating to 
the source of alternating current energy. The shaft speed of the 
a-c. motor is increased above the fixed speed by rotaling the frame 
of the or-c. motor in the same direction as the rotor. The shaft 
speed is decreased by rotating the frame in the opposite direction. 
The direction of rotation and the speed are governed by adjusting 
the voltage impressed on the armature of the d^c. drive machine 
by the generator of the motor-generator set. When the unit is v^ed 
to drive fans, the speed range is obtained by a combination of 
armature voltage control and field control of the d-c. drive machine. 
This permits a still further reduction in the rating of the d-c. drive 


machine so that for comparatively wide ranges of speed it forms 
buf a small percentage of the total drive unit rating. 

Twenty-four units of this type, aggregating 7,020 hp., are now 
being built for Powerton Power Station for driving forced and 
induced draft fans. This system of fan drive is being installed 
in preference to the two-speed squirrel-cage type induction motor 
system previously used, because it shows large savings in energy, 
costs little more, and provides a simple method of fan control which 
permits the adoption of a simplified system of automatic com¬ 
bustion control. Energy savings and investment costs are given in 
detail. The versatility of the system is further illustrated by a 
description of a 2,600-hp. unit of this type designed to drive a high- 
pressure reciprocating boiler feed pump. 

During the first seven months of 1980, orders were placed for 
85 of these units ranging in size from 166 hp. to 2,600 hp., aggre¬ 
gating 16,000-hp. for installation in four different power stations. 
« * * ♦ * 


DESCRIPnOK OP THE MOTOR AND SPEED CONTROL 
EQtnPMENT 

HE drive unit of this system consists of a constant 
speed a-c. motor of either the synchronous or 
induction t 3 T)e, supplemented by an adjustable 
speed d-c. machine of much smaller size. The ^me 
of the a-c. motor is mounted on bearings so that the 
frame as well as the rotor may rotate. The d-c. 
machine which is shunt wound but separately excited 
is mechanically connected to the frame of the a-c. 
motor so that it may drive or be driven by the frame. 
The d-c. machine is electrically connected through a 
motor-generator set of equivalent rating to the source 
of alternating current energy. Fig. 1 shows a typical 
diagram of the machines with their electrical connec¬ 
tions. Fig. 2 shows a typical arrangement of the drive 
unit. 

Method op Operation 

The speed of the driven machine is increased above 
the fixed speed of the a-c. motor, which will be called 
the base speed, by causing the d-c. machine acting as 
a motor to drive the frame of the a-c. motor in the same 
direction as the rotoir. The speed of the shaft is then 
the sum of the base speed plus the frame speed. The 
speed of the shaft is decreased below the base speed by 
causing the frame of the a-c. motor acting as a motor 
to drive the d-c. machine as a generator in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to that of the rotor. The shaft speed is 
then the difference between the base speed and the 
frame speed. The d-c. machine then delivers energy 

1. Research Engineer, Sargent & Lundy, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. &, of the 
A. I. E. E., Philadelphia, Pa., October IS-IS, 1980. 


through the motor-generator set back into the a-c. 
system. 

The direction of rotation and the speed of the d-ci 
drive machine are governed by holding constant excita¬ 
tion on its field and adjusting the voltage impressed on 
its armature terminals by the g^enerator of the motor- 
generator set. The range of d-c. voltage is from 



Pig. 1;—Diageam of New Ststem of Adjustable-Speed 

Drive 

maximum positive, through zero, to maximum negative. 
This voltage is controlled by a rheostat inserted in the 
field circuit of the generator. The armature current 
does not reverse when the voltage is reversed. 

Extension op the Speed Range 
Where this system is used to drive fans (or centrif¬ 
ugal pumps), machines in which the power is a func- 
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tion of the cube of the speed, the speed range may be 
extended beyond that attainable by armature voltage 
control, by weakening the field of the d-c. drive machine. 
The field strength is controlled by a rheostat inserted 
in the field circuit. The use of field control of the d-c. 
drive machine to furnish a part of the speed range 
decreases the spread between the rated speed of the 



Fig. 2—430-Hp. 2,200-Volt OO-Cycle Three-Phase 

1088/444-Rbv. Per Min. Variable-Speed Drive- Unit 

a-c. motor and the maximum operating speed of the 
fan. As the apportioning of the rating of the drive 
unit between a-c. motor and d-c. machine is determined 
by the percentage of speed which each machine con¬ 
tributes to the maximum operating speed (which is 
coincident with maximum load) of the fan, a decrease 
in the spread means a corresponding decrease in the 
percentage of rating of d-c. machine in the drive unit 


TABLE I 

Proportioning of the drive unit between a-c. motor and d-c. machine 
under various combinations of armature voltage control and weakened 
field control of the d-c. drive machine to give a speed range of 100 to 
50 per cent. 



D-c. machine 

Ratin 

g of 

Ratio 

max. speed 

No. of units of speed range 
accomplished by— 

A-c. 

motor 

D-c. 

machine 

Armature voltage control 

1 

Weaken¬ 
ing the 
field 

rated speed 

Positive 

Negative 

1/1 

0 

1 

0 

100 

60 

1/1 

1 

0 

0 

50 

60 

1/1 

1 

1 

0 

76 

25 

2/1 

1 

1 

1 

83.3 

16.6 

3/1 

1 

1 

2 

' 87.5 

12.5 

4/1 

1 

1 

3 

90 

10 


Note: Full torque is available with full field and armature voltage 
control; torque should be reduced in direct proportion to the amount of 
field weakening. 


and an equivalent decrease in the size of the speed 
regulating motor-generator set. These relations are 
shown in Table 1. The last three rows of figures show 
the apportioning of the drive unit rating between arc. 
motor and d-c. machine corresponding to three different 
degrees of field weakening of the d-c. drive machine. 

As the d-c. motor designed to give a 3/1 speed 
range by field control is a recognized standard machine, 
it has been chosen as the basis for determining maxi¬ 
mum fan speeds corresponding to various speeds of the 
a-c. motor for those ranges of fan speed which exceed 
100 to 57 per cent. For ranges of fan speed less than 
100 to 57J^ per cent, the amount of field weakening 
must be reduced to prevent overloading of the d-c. 
drive machine. 

Tabulations op Fan Speeds and Motor Ratings 

Table II shows the maximum operating speed of the 
fan or pump corresponding to the two variables which 
determine it, viz: 

(1) The speed of the induction motor; 

(2) The speed range of the load. 


TABLE II 

The following data apply to fans and centrifugal pumps, machines in which the power varies as the cube of the speed. 

The table shows the maximum speed of the fan or pump corresponding to the two variables which govern it, viz: 

1. Speed of squirrel-cage type induction motor. 

2 . The speed range of the fan or pump. 

The table also shows for each speed range the relative sizes of induction motor and d-c. machine which together make up the drive unit. 

The speed range is obtained by a combination of armature voltage control and field weakening of the d-c. drive machine. For ranges greater than 
100 to 57.5 per cent, one-half the total range is obtained by each method. For ranges less than 100 to 57.5 per cent the proportion obtained by field 
wealrening must be decreased to prevent overloading of the d-c. dilve machine. The method of determining the limiting value of field weakening and 


the method of correcting for slip corresponding to variatons of load are given on the next table. 


Speed range—100 per cent, to.(per cent) 

95 

90 

85 , 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

Speed reduction in per cent of max. (per cent) 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

Relative ratings of machines of the \ t A-c. 

97.4 

95.1 

93.2 

91.6 

89.5 

88.7 

86.7 

84.1 

81.6 

79 • 

76.5 

drive unit. 

. * ID-C. 

2.6 

4.9 

6.8 

8.4 

10.6 

11.3 

13.3 

15.9 

18.4 

21 

23.5 

Induction motor 












Syn. speed 

Full-load speed 




Maximum operating speed of fan or pump 




1800 

1760 

1800 

1840 


1920 

1960 

1975 

2025 

2080 

2150 

2210 

2300 

1200 

1160 

1100 

1220 

1246 

1270 

1300 

1310 

1340 

1380 

1425 

1470 

1520 

900 

870 

890 

915 

935 

955 

975 

985 

1006 

1030 

1066 

1100 

1135 

720 

690 

710 

725 

740 

765 

776 

780 

800 

820 

860 

876 

905 

600 

676 

590 

605 

615 

630 

645 

650 

665 

685 

706 

726 

760 

614 

490 

505 

515 

525 

535 

550 

560 

670 

585 

606 

620 

640 

450 

430 

445 

466 

465 

476 

485 

490 

500 

616 

630 

550 

565 
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TABLE III 

The following data apply to fans and centrifugal pumps, machines In which the power varies as the cube of the speed. 

The table shows the method of determining and the figures for— 

( 1 ) The slip of the induction motor at various loads. Full load slip is assumed to be 4 per cent for all motors. 

(2) The amount of field weakening permissible without overloading the d-c. drive machine. 

<3) The speed range obtainable with the d-c. machine. 

(4) The relative ratings of the d-c. machine and the a-c. motor of the drive unit. 

The letters used in the formulas are the serial letters in the first column of the table. In applying the formula substitute for the letter the figun 
in the corresponding speed range column. i 



95 

90 

85 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

90 

81 

72 

64 

49 

36 

25 

16 

9 

4 

.1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

2 

2.6 

3 

3.4, 

3.6 

3.8 

4 

5.4 

10.8 

16.1 

21.4 

32 

42.6 

53 

63.4 

73.6 

83.8 

94 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0.11 

0.23 

0.39 

0.56 

1.05 

1.78 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.11 

2.23 

2.39 

2.56 

3.05 

3.78 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 2.6 

4.9 

6.8 

8.4 

10.5 

11.3 

13.3 

15.9 

18.4 

21 

23.5 

» 97.4 

95.1 

93.2 

91.6 

89.5 

88.7 

86.7 

84.1 

81.6 

79 

76.5 


The maximum operating speed of a fan or centrifugal pump operating on this system is determined by dividing the full load speed of the 1 
motor by the figure on line “m” in the corresponding speed range colximn. 


This table also shows the relative ratings of induction 
motor and d-c. machine corresponding to each range 
of speed. 

Attention is directed to the wide range of speed 
that can be obtained from a comparatively small per¬ 
centage of d-c. machine rating in the drive unit. For 
example, a speed range of 100 to 60 per cent is obtained 
with a drive unit in which the rating of the d-c. 
machine is but 13.3 per cent of the total. If the 
a-c. motor were of the S3mchronous type, the rating of, 
the d-c. machine would be but 12.5 per cent of the total. 

Table III gives the list of constants used in com¬ 
puting the figures of Table II and the formulas for 
deriving these constants. 

Extension of the speed range by field control is not 
practicable where horsepower varies directly with the 
speed; the full load speed of the a-c. motor then becomes 
the mid-point between maximum shaft speed and 
minimum shaft speed. 

Equipment in the Powbrton Power Station 

An extensive installation of this system of speed 
control is now being made in the power station of the 
Super Power Company of Illinois at Powerton (near 
Pekin) Illinois. Here the forced and induced draft 
fans of six boilers are driven by motors which 
operate on this system. Each boiler has two forced 
draft fans and two induced draft fans. Each fan has 
its own independent drive unit. , The a-c. motors of 
the drive units are of the squirrel-cage induction type. 

The frame and the rotor are supported independently, 
each having its own pair of pedestal bearings. Hol¬ 
low stub shafts, cast integrally with the end shield, 
support the rotating frame on the inner pair of bearings. 
The rotor is carried on a shaft which passes through 
the hollow stub shafts of the frame and is supported 
on the outer pair of bearings. All bearings are of the, 
sleeve type. One of the hollow stub shafts is made 
sufficiently long to mount the three collector rings 
between the end shield and its bearing support. The 
collector rings and brush rigging are enclosed in a steel 


housing to prevent accidental contact with the live 
parts. Fig. 2 is a photograph of the Powerton induced 
draft fan drive unit. 

One motor-generator set controls the two forced 
draft fans of each boiler, while a second motor-generator 
set controls the two induced draft fans. , 

The principal data pertaining to this installation 
are given in the following tabulation: 



Forced draft fans 

Induced draft fans 

Number of fans. 

12 

12 

Number of drive imits.... 

12 

12 

Maximum fan speed. 

1,004 r. p. m. 

1,088 r. p. m. 

Minimum fan speed. 

452 r. p. m. 

435 r. p. m. 

Range of fan speed... 

Oonstant-speed component 
(a-c. power) at maximum 

100% to 45% 

100% to 40% 

fan speed. 

Adjustable-speed compo¬ 
nent (d-c. power) at 

141 hp. @860 r. p.m. 

330 hp. @860 r. p.m. 

maximum fan speed. 

Total power at maxiimim 

25 hp. @ 144 r. p. m. 

89 hp. @ 228 r. p.m. 

fan speed. 

Speed of d-c. machine at 

166 hp.@1004 r.p.m. 

419 hp. @1,088 r.p.m 

maximum fan speed. 

Speed of d-c. machine 
(operating as agenerator) 

Plus 625 r. p. m. 

Plus 625 r. p. m. 

at min. fan speed. 

Ratio of ratings—d-c. 

Minus 1,875 r. p. m. 

Minus 1,250 r. p. m. 

machine/a-c. motor. 

Number of speed regulating 

14.5/85.6 

21/79 

motor-generator sets_ 

Rating of each speed regu¬ 
lating motor-generator 

6 

6 

set. 

40 kw. 

150 kw. 


Total rating of all drive units...7020 hp. 

Total rating of all speed regulating motor-generar 

tor sets....1140 kw. 


The a-c. motors are designed to operate at 2,200 volts, 
three phase. 

The curves of Fig. 3 show the division of load be¬ 
tween the a-c. motor and the d-c. machine over the 
speed range of the forced draft fans. Fig. 4 shows 
similar curves for the induced draft fans. These curves 
also show how the total speed range is apportioned 
between armature voltage control and field control of 
the d-c. drive machines. On the forced draft fans one- 
half the speed range is obtained by armature voltage 
control and one-half by field control; on the induced 
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draft fans two-thirds is obtained by armature voltage rating of the motor-generator set capacity, but as the 
control and one-third by field control. The relatively fans and building steel were on order for some time 
small proportion of d-c. machines is reflected in the before it was decided to install this system of fan drive, 
rating of the conversion equipment which, as shown the change was not regarded as practical. 



Fia. 3—PowBH CuRVKs FOR Eorcbd Draft Pan 


Maxlintim spnod of fan... 
MiiUmunt KrH 30 (l of fan..,. 

HailMK of drive unit. 

itated .stxRHl of a-c. motor, 


Katio of rating 


d-(!. inacidne 
a-c. motor ‘ * ‘ 


1,004 rov. pep min. 
452 rov, per min. 
100 hp. 

SOO rov. per min, 
]4,5 
85.5 



Fig. 4—Power Curves f(hi Inihjcmsd Draft Fan 


Maxinitim spoocl of fan... 
Minimum speed of fan.... 

Rating of drive unit. 

Rated speed of u-e. motor 


Ratio of rating 


d-c. machine 
a-c. motor * ’ * 


1.088 rev. por min. 
435 rev. per min, 
410 hp. 

800 rev. per rnln. 
21 
79 



Fig. 5—Comparative Performance Curves for Forced 
Draft Pan 

• Reasons for Installing this System at Powbrton 

The reasons for installing this system of driving the 
fans at Powerton are as follows: 

(1) The simplicity and smoothness of the method 
of speed control. 

(2) The energy saving due to the high efficiency of 
the method of control. 

(3) The fact that the new system can be installed 
at nearly the same cost as the system previously used. 

(4) The ease with which the system may be adapted 
to automatic combustion control. 

(5) The successful experience with two 300-hp. units 
of this type installed at State line Power Station. 

Basis op Comparing the New System wira Other 

Systems 

Various types of motors have been used for driving 



PiQ. 6 —Annoal Saving fob Standard Poboed Draft Pan 


by the above table, is but 1,140 kw. in motor-generator forced and induced draft fans. The motors most 
set capacity to control 7,020-hp. in motor capacity, commonly used are of the induction type, in both 
An induced draft fan having a maximum speed of squirrel-cage and slip-ring forms. As the draft fans on 
1,004 rev. per min. would have still fmlher reduced the the boilers previously installed at Powerton are driven 
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fcy two-speed squirrel-cage t 3 q)e induction motors, the 
•comparisons in this paper are made between the new 
system and that system. 

Comparisons of the two systems are based on the 
installation of two 106,000-kw. turbo-generator units 
designated units No. 8 and No. 4 respectively, which 
are now being installed at Powerton. Steam for each 







Si m ilar curves for tiie induced draft fan are shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show for the forced and induced draft 
fans respectively of a reheat boiler the saving in 
dollars of the new system over the old, based on operat¬ 
ing 8,000 hr. per year. 

From these curves are computed the following annual 
savings in dollars of the new drive over the old for the 
fans of four standard boilers and two reheat boilers, 
based on three different unit costs of energy: 




CAPACITY IN THOUSANDS OF CU. FT. PER MIN. 

Fia. 7—CoMPABATiVE Performance Curves for Induced 
Draft Pan 

unit is furnished by two boilers of standard type and 
one boilCT of the reheat t 3 T)e. The load curve for 
units No. 3 and No. 4 is assumed to have the same 
shape as the load curve for present units No. 1 and 
No. 2 (each rated 52,500 kw.) but increased in direct 
proportion to the increase in generating capacity. 

Energy Saving op the New System at Powerton 
An analysis of the application of this system to the 
fans of the six new Powerton boilers shows a distinct 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

CAPACITY IN THOUSANDS OF CU. FT PER MIM 


Fig. 9—^Annual Saving for Reheat Boiler Forced Draft 

Fan 
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Fig. 8—^Annual Saving for Standard Boiler Induced 
Draft Fan 

saving in energy consumption. Fig. 5 shows the horse¬ 
power input to each fan and the horsepower input to 
each motor at various fan capacities for the two 
different systems of driving the forced draft fans. 
Fig. 6 shows for a standard boiler the saving in dollars 
of the new system over the old at various fan capacities 
based on operating 6,000 hr. per year. 




0 20 40 60 80 100 120 
CAPACITY IN THOUSANDS OF CU. FT. PER MIN. 


Fig. 10—Annual Saving for Reheat Boiler Induced 
Draft Fan 



Energy cost per Iw-hr. 

3 Mills 4 Mills 5 Mills 

Annual saving for 12 forced 
draft fans. 

$ 4,535 

$ 6,047 

$ 7,559 

Annual saving for 12 induced 
draft fans. 

8,780 

11,707 

14,634 

Total saving for six boilers . 

$13,316 

$17,754 

$22,193 


The detailed analyris of these figures is ^ven in Table 

rv. 
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TABLE IV 

ESTIMATED ENERGY SAVINGS OF NEW SYSTEM OF FAN 
DRIVE OVER TWO-SPEED INDUCTION MOTOR DRIVES 
FOR BOILER DRAFT PANS OP POWERTON UNITS 3 AND 4 
Savings are figured at 3 mills, 4 mills and 5 mills, per kw-hr, respec¬ 
tively. Detail figures used in the following table are based on 3 mills. 

Turbine and boiler loads are based on average daily load curves of 
Units No. 1 and 2 pro-rated for the increased capacity 


The 24-hr. load is divided into 3 periods, 
as follows: 


Units No. 3 and 4: 

Hr. per day.Hr. 

11 

8 

6 

Turbine load (2 turbines) Kw. 

210,000 

108,000 

160,000 

Steam requirements. .. .lb./hr. 

1,910,000 

980,000 

1,350,000 

No. of boilers in operation. 

6 

4 

6 

Steam from ea. reheat blr. Ib.Ar. 

290,000 

150,000 

210,000 

Steam from ea. std. blr. .. lb. Ar. 

330,000 

340,000 

233,000 

Fan outputs 

and savings: 


Std. boiler forced draft fan: 

Ou. ft./min. of air per fan. 

Annual saving per fan in 

46,600 

48,000 

33,000 

each daily period. $ 

Annual saving all fans in 

78 

43 

76 

each daily period.$ 

Total annual saving all 

q05* 

170t 

610* 

fans.$1,386 




Std. boiler induced draft fan; 



* 

Ou. ft./min. of gas per fan. 

Annual saving per'fan in 

79,000 

82,000 

66,000 

each daily period.$ 

90 

35 

176 

Annual saving all fans in 

each daily period.$ 

Total annual saving all 

720*" 

140t 

1,400* 

fans.$2,260 




Reheat boiler forced draft fan: 

Ou. ft./min. of aii* per fan. 

Annual saving per fan in 

66,000 

36,000 

44.000 

each daily period.$ 

666 

160 

63 

Annual saving all fans in 
each daily period...... S 

Total annual saving all 

2,260t 

640t 

260t 

fans.$3,160 




Reheat boiler induced draft fan: 

Ou. ft. /min. of gas per fan. 

Annual saving per fan in 

89,000 

66,000 

70,000 

each daily period.$ 

1,080 

386 

166 

Annual saving all fans in 

each daily period.$ 

Total annual saving all 

4,320t 

1.640t 

060t 

fans.$6,620 




Grand total annual saving all 




fans of xmits No. 3 and 4— 




@ 3 Mills per kw-hr.. $13,315 





@ 4 Mills per kw-hr.. 17,764 
@ 6 Mills per kw-hr.. 22,193 

’'‘Indicates 8 fans in service, 
tindicates 4 fans in service. 


Cost op the New System at Poweeton 
Energy savings of this magnitude usually call for a 
considerable additional capital expenditure. In this 
instance, such is not the case. Estimates show that 
the savings in miscellaneous accessory equipment re¬ 
quired by the old system but not by the new nearly 
offset the higher cost of the drive units and motor-gener¬ 
ator sets of the new system. 

A detailed analysis of the estimated costs is given 
in Table V. 


TABLE V 

ESTIMATED COST PER BOILER OP FAN DRIVE AND DRAFT 
CONTROL EQUIPMENTS FOR THREE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 


FOR POWERTON UNITS 3 AND 4 



Existing systems 

New system 


Damper 

Inlet vane 

Adjustable 


system ( 2 - 

system ( 2 - 

speed 


speed motors) 

speed motors) 

drive* 

Pan motors: 

2 —Induced draft fan motors 

$ 6,600 

$ 6,500 

$13,400 

2 —Forced draft fan motors. 

3,300 

3,300 

8,300 

—Supports and enclosures. 



400 

—Installation. 

800 

800 

2,000 

—Circuit breakers and con¬ 
trol, installed. 

5,000 

6,000 

6,650 

1—^Exciter motor generator 
set. 



650 

—Speed selector srvitches 
for four fans. 

6,000 

6,000 


—Installation. 

1,100 

1,100 

.. 

—Power and control cable 
and conduit, installed. 

2,000 

2.000 

3,000 


$23,700 

$23,700 

$34,300 

Vanes and dampers: 

2—Sets vanes or dampers 
with mech. (ind. dft.). 

$ 600 

$ 2,000 

$ 600 

2 —Sets vanes or dampers 
with mech. (fed. dft.). 

600 

1,300 

600 

—^Installation. 

300 

1,060 

300 

2 —Dampei* drive units. 

4,250 

2,400 

., 

—^Installation. 

360 

360 

. , 

—Cable and conduit, Inst.. 

2,000 

2,000 

•• 


$ 8,110 

$ 9,110 

$ 1,600 

Fan speed change accessories: 
4—Centrifugal relay switch 
equipments. 

$ 425 

$ 426 


2 —Centrifugal relay switch 
equip, (for interlock).. 

216 

216 


—^Installation. 

760 

760 


—Wire and cable, inst. 

800 

800 



$ 2,200 

$ 2,200 


Total cost per boiler. 

$34,010 

$36,010 

$35,800 


’"Based on machine ratings given in Table II. 


Other Installations 

This system of driving forced and induced draft 
fans is also being installed in two other power stations, 
viz: the Philo Power Station of the Ohio Power Com¬ 
pany, and the Sheboygan Power Station of the Wis¬ 
consin Power and Light Company. 

The bearing construction of the a-c. motors of the 
Sheboygan units will be similar to those for Powerton 
but the design of the Philo linits differs somewhat in 
that the frame is supported directly on the rotor shaft 
through anti-friction bearings, and the motor shaft, 
which thus carries the weight of both rotor and frame, 
is supported on pedestal tsrpe bearings. The method 
of supporting the collector rings and of housing the 
rings and brush rigging is similar to that used on the 
Powerton machines. 

An analysis was made of the problem of driving a 
centrifugal boiler feed pump by the new system com¬ 
pared with using induction motors of both squirrel- 
cage and slip-ring types. For the motors of the ad¬ 
justable speed type, the speed range was assumed to 
be 100 to 86 per cent. The analysis gave the follow¬ 
ing results: 

While the investment costs of the slip-ring and 
squirrel-cage motor drives were both lower than the 
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cost of the new system, the total annual cost, which 
includes both investment and operating costs, favors 
the new system. It was therefore decided to install 
this system of drive on one boiler feed pump at 
Sheboygan. 

The brief summary of data relating to these units 
is given below: 


PHILO POWER STATION 
(Two Pulverized Fuel Boilers) 



Forced draft fans 

Induced draft fans 

Number of fans. 

4 

2 

Number of drive units. 

2 

2 ' 

Maximum fan speed. 

l340-r. p. m. 

1006-r. p, m. 

Minimum fan speed. 

670-r. p. m. 

602-r. p. m. 

Range of fan speed. 

Oonstant speed component 
(a-c. power) at maximum 

100% to 50% 

100 % to 60% 

fan speed. 

Adjustable speed com¬ 
ponent (d-c. power) at 

244-hp, @ 1160-r. p.m. 

648-hp. @ 870-r, p. m. 

maxlmtuu fan speed..... 

38-hp. @ 180-r. p. m. 

100-hp. 0j 136-r. p. m. 

Total power at miaximiun 



fan speed. 

Speed of d-c. machine at 

282-hp. @ 1340 r. p. m. 

748-lip. ®1005-r. p. m. 

maximum fan speed. 

Speed of d-c. machine 
(operating as a genera¬ 
tor) at minimum fan 

Plus 668-r. p. m. 

Plus 340-r. p. m. 

speed. 

Ratio of ratings d-c. ma- 

Minus 1704-r. p, m. 

Minus 1020-r. p. m. 

cliine/a-c. motor. 

Number of speed regulating 

13.6/86.5 

13.5/86.5 

motor-generator sets.... 
Rating of each speed regu¬ 
lating motor generator 

2 

2 

set. 

30-kw. 

85-kw. 


Total rating of all drive units.2160-hp. 

Total rating of all speed regulating motor-generator sets... 230-kw. 


SHEBOYGAN POWER STATION 
(Two Pulvetized Fuel Boilers) 



Forced draft 
fans 

Induced draft 
fans 

Boiler 
feed pump 

.N umber of drive units. 

2 

2 

1 

Maximum load speed-r. p.m... 

1360 

1005 

1880 

Minimum load speed-r. p.m... 

680 

502 

1692 

Range of load speed. 

100 % to 60% 

100 % to 60% 

100% to 90% 

Oonstant speed component 
(a-c. power) at maximum 

* 



load speed. 

167-hp. ® 

339-lip. ® 

605-hp. ® 

Adjustable speed component 
(d-c. power) at maximum 

1165-r. p. m. 

870-r. p. m. 

1770-r. p. m. 

load speed.. 

26-hp. ® 

52-hp. ® 

45-hp. 

Total power at maximum load 

196-r. p. m. 

135-r. p. m. 

llO-r. p. m. 

speed. 

183-hp. ® 

391-lip. @ 

650-hp. ® 

Speed of d-c. machine at maxi¬ 

1360-r. p. m. 

1005-r. p. m. 

1880-r. p. m: 

mum load speed...'. 

Plus 600- 

Plus 400- 

Plus 536- 

Speed of d-c. machine (operat¬ 
ing as a genera*bor) at mini¬ 

r. p. m. 

r. p. m. 

r. p. m. 

mum load speed. 

Minus 1600- 

Minus 1200- 

Minus 536- 

Ratio of ratings d-c. machine/ 

r, p. m. 

r. p; m. 

r. p. m. 

a-c. motor. 

Number of speed regulating 

14.2/86.8 

13.3/86.7 

6.9/93.1 

motor genei^ator sets. 

Rating of each speed regu¬ 

2 

2 

1 

lating motor generator set.. 

30-kw. 

50-kw. 

40-kw. 


Total rating of all drive units.1798-hp. 

Total rating of all speed regulating motor generator sets.... 200-kw, 

The a-c. motors are designed to operate at 2,200 volts 
three-phase. 

Another application of this system to the driving 
of power station auxiliaries differs radically from the 


ones previously described and it illustrates the ver¬ 
satility of the system. It consists of a 2,500-hp. drive 
unit geared to a reciprocating pump which delivers 
boiler feed water under a pressure of 1,500-lb. per sq. 
in. This application calls fori constant torque at 
adjustable speed. The design of the drive unit differs 
from the Powerton fan drive units in that the armature 
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of the d-c. machine is assembled on the frame of the 
a-c. motor. The d-c. machine is thus concentric with 
the a-c. motor. The outline and dimensions of this 
drive unit are shown in Fig. 11. Two machines of 
this t 3 rpe are now under construction. The principal 
data pertaining to this application are given in the 
following table: 

Max. sliaft speed. 708 rev. per min. 

Min. shaft speed. 282 rev. per min. 

Range of shaft speed. 100 to 40 per cent 

Constant-speed component (sh}. 

power) at max. shaft speed- 1750 hp. @ 495 rev. per min. 

Adjustable speed component (d-c. 

power) at max. shaft speed_ 750 hp. @ 213 rev. per min. 

Total power at max. shaft speed.. 2500 hp. @ 708 rev. per min. 
Ratio of ratings—d-c. machine/a-c. 

motor.. 30/70 

Rating of speed regulating motor- 
generator set for each drive unit. 750 kw. 

Over-all efBciency of drive unit and 


motor-generator set— 

At maximum speed.. 88.4 per cent 

At middle speed. 88.0 per cent 

At minimum speed. 78.3 per cent 


The a-c. motors are designed for 2,200 volts, three 
phase. 

Automatic Combustion Control 
Present systems of automatic combustion control are 
complicated because of the complications of the draft 
control. In a system which employs two-speed squir¬ 
rel cage motors for driving the fans a change in load 
which necessitates a change in motor speeds calls for a 
switching operation, the operation of dampaa both 
before and after the switching operation and, when 
dropping from the higher to the lower speed, the propei 
timing of the switching operation to prevent imdue 
mechanical stresses on the equipment. All of thes« 
operations must necessarily be controlled by the auto- 
matiic combustion control system. 
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A new and simple system of automatic combustion 
control has been developed to take advantage of the 
simplified new system of fan control. The combustion 
control functions by simultaneously increasing or 
decreasing, in the proper ratio, the speeds of the forced 
draft fans, the induced draft fans, and in the case of 
pulverized fuel plants, the coal feeders, to meet a change 
in the demand for steam. While these adjustments are 
being made on the group as a whole to regulate for 
steam demand, secondary adjustments are made 
simultaneously on the individual controls to maintain 
the proper furnace pressure and the proper ratio of air 
to fuel. Three pilot motor-operated field rheostats 
make all the necessary adjustments on each boiler. 
Each fan control rheostat is driven by two pilot motors 
through a differential gear. One motor is controlled by 


he has shown in this system through the various stages 
of its development and for the assistance he has rendered 
in bringing it to its present stage of development. 


Discussion 

Fraser Jeffrey: To derive any beneiit such as a gain in 
efficiency from a variable speed drive as the system described by 
Mr. Roasman, or a Ward Leonard system, or tlie Scherbins 
system, etc., it is necessary to operate at reduced speeds for 
reasonable lengths of time otherwise a regular single-speed slip- 
ring motor operating at, or nearly at its full speed will bo more 
efficient than any of those multi-unit variable speed s 3 »^steins. 
Therefore, the necessity for adjustable speed is of prime im¬ 
portance before the selection of the apparatxis can be intelligently 
made. 

We miglit think of the drive just described as being essentially 
a constant torque drive best suited for operating loads of this 
nat.ure but it can also be advantageously used for variable torque 



the master pressure gage, while the other is controlled by 
either a furnace pressure gage or a fuel/air ratio control. 
These secondary corrections are superimposed on the 
master control adjustments through the differential gears. 

This brief description gives some idea of the possi¬ 
bilities for simplification of the automatic combustion 
control equipment. A complete description of the 
system would be too long to include in this paper. A 
wiring diagram which shows the functioning of the 
principal control elements is given in Fig. 12. 

Acknowledgment 
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drives such as fans or centrifugal pumps. It has the further 
advantage of maintaining constant speed regardless of load and 
with this characteristic should find a much wider field of appli¬ 
cation than it has up to the present time. It is not necessarily 
confined to equipment of relatively small capacity and it. is of 
interest to note that units of this type are novrbeing built which 
have a rating of 2,500 hp. with a two and one-half to one speed 
range on a constant torque load. The capacity and speed range 
desired, dictates largely whether the armature of the d-c. machine 
should be rigidly connected to the revolving stator of the a-c. 
machine, or flexibly connected to it by means of texropos capable 
of operating on short centers at a fairly large speed reduction 
thus allowing the use of a standard d-c. machine. 

Outside of the laot that the Rossman system is highly efficient 
over its entire speed range because the converted power is only 
that relatively small amount represented by the speed range 
, and not the entire power, the use of practically .standard types 
of machines for the aimliaries and, with the exception of mochanir 
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cal features, the same for the a-c. machine of the main drive 
units, tends toward simplicity, low maintenance costs and the 
use of apparatus with which the operating engineer is most 
familiar. 

The Rossman system has some points pertaining especially 
to the relationship of power requirements with respect to speed 
range and kind of load that are interesting. 

While the relative capacities of the d-c. machine and the 
induction motor of the drive unit are computed from a socalled 
‘‘‘base speed,” which is the full load speed of the induction motor, 
theoretically the size of these machines will always remain 
unchanged regardless of what the base speed is in its relationship 
to the limits of the speed range desired, provided the power 
required at the high speed remains the same. For instance, 
assume a constant torque condition of load requiring 600 hp. at a 
maximum speed of 720 rev. per min., a base speed, neglecting 
slip of 600 rev. per min. and, that a speed range of 120 rev. per 
min. plus or minus is required. Then for either the maximum 
speed of 720 rev. per min. or, the minimum speed of 480 rev. 
per min., the d-c. machine would have to be capable of delivering 
100 hp. at a speed of plus or minus 120 rev. per min. if the arma¬ 
ture were direct coupled to the revolving stator of the induction 
motor which would be rated 600 hp. at 600 rev. per min. 

If a lower speed than 480 rev. per min., say 360 rev. per min. 
were required, then by using the same drive as above, the size 
of the induction motor would remain unchanged, but, the d-c. 
machine would have to be capable of delivering 200 hp. at minus 
240 rev. per min., or, twice the power at twice the speed as before, 
or, a machine of the same theoretical physical size, except that 
the commutator would have to be able to handle twice the current 
at twice the speed as before. 

Taking any other number of speed conditions, it will be found 
that the theoretical horsepower divided by speed, or, horsepower 
per revolution physical sizes of the two drive machines of the 
main unit remain unchanged. 

On the other hand, as the power or capacity of the regulating 
unit is the same as that of the d-c. machine of the drive unit, 
then it will be noted that the most economical size for both the 
drive unit and the regulating unit for constant torque conditions 


such as two to one, or three to one, the capacity of the d-c. 
machine of the drive unit might be set as some value of load 
approximately the same or somewhat less than that required by 
the fan at its lowest speed and then the size of the regulating unit 
will also be as small as possible. Thus, if we have a two to one 
variable speed, variable torque fan load requiring 600 hp. at 
720 rev. per min. for the maximum speed, and if it were possible 
to select a base speed of 630 rev. per min., then the size of the 
induction motor would be 525 hp. at 630 rev. per min. The size 
of the d-^. machine for the high speed for 720 rev. per min. would 
be 75 hp. at plus 90 rev. per min., which is the exact load required 
(75 hp. at minus 270 rev. per min.) to drive the fan at the low 
speed of 360 rev. per min. 

In actual practise it is necessary to adhere to “base speeds” 
that correspond to a particular synchronous speed, and to con¬ 
sider the mechanical limitations of the revolving stator of the 
a-c. machine and also the d-c. machine of the drive unit. ^ 

C. M. Gilt: There is no question in any one’s mind that there 
is a large held for a more satisfactory method of obtaining speed 
adjustment in a-c. motors. Particularly in the larger size motors, 
present methods are both expensive in installation cost, and 
involve high losses. Where a wide range of speed control has 
been essential it has quite commonly been accomplished by 
conversion to direct current, using adjustable speed d-o. motors 
or even Ward Leonard control, both of which methods are 
expensive in cost and losses. 

The method proposed by Mr. Rossman has undoubtedly a real 
field of application, providing, as it does, much of the flexibility 
of Ward Leonard control, without requiring the large d-c. motors 
and converting equipment. 

With these advantages in view, we included this type of drive 
in a very intensive study comparing several electrical methods of 
driving the. induced draft fans on the new boilers to be installed 
in our Hudson Avenue station, and we were disappointed to find 
that with our particular plant layout and load duration curves, 
total costs ran somewhat higher than on squirrel-cage motors 
with, vane control or on slip-ring induction motors. 

A comparison of the total costs with their various component 
factors is indicated in the following table: 


ECONOMIC COMPARISON OP ELECTRIC DRIVES FOR SIXTEEN 1.000-HP. INDUCED DRAFT FANS 


Method of draft control « 

Constant-speed 

Vane regulation 


Adjustable speed 



1 -Speed 

2 -Speed 

2 -Speed 

3-Speed 

19-Point 

1 -Range 

2 -Range 

Ward 


squirrel 

sqtiirrel 

squirrel 

squirrel 

wound 

Rossman 

Rossman 

Leonard 

Type of electric drive * 

cage 

cage 

cage 

cage 

rotor 

drive 

drive 

drive 


1160 

1160/580 

1160/870 

1160/870/580 

1160^00 

1340-670 

1005-100 

870-60 


rev. per min. 

rev. per min. 

rev. per min. 

rev. per min. 

rev. per min. 

rev. per min. 

rev. per min. 

rev. per min. 

Electrical installation. 

. 23.9- 

_28.0_ 

_ 27.5.... 

_ 30,8_ 

-41.5_ 

_ 49.6_ 

_57.6_ 

-84.0 

Regulating damper Installation. 
Vane installation... 

. 2.6_ 

_ 2.6_ 

_ 2.6_ 

_ 2.6_ 


.... 0.6.... 



Space evaluation. 

. 2.3_ 

_ 3.1_ 

_ 2.8_ 

_ 3.9_ 

. . .. 6.6.... 

. ... 4.3... . 

.... 6.4.... 

. .. . 4.1 

Capacity charge. 

.47.6- 

_ 47.7_ 

_ 43.2_ 

.... 43.1.... 

_ 61.3.... 

.... 44.7.... 

_43‘.7.... 

.... 61.6 

Energy charge*. 

. 23.3_ 

_ 10.2_ 

_ 14.2_ 

.... 9,9.... 

.... 17.6.... 

_ 14.6_ 

.... 8.4.... 

_26.5 

Electrical maintenance*. 

. 1.2_ 

_ 1.5_ 

_ 1.4_ 

- 1,7_ 

.... 2.7.... 

_ 6.9_ 

.... 7.5.... 

_ 4.2 

Ean maintenance*. 

. 9.6_ 

_ 9.6_ 

- 9.6_ 

- 5.9- 

- 6.4_ 

- 5.4_ 

_ 4.7.... 

_ 4.7 

"Vane maintenance^.. 

. 3.2.... 

_ 3.3_ 

.... 3.3.... 

.... 2.1_ 

. 





Total.113.6.106.0.104.6.100.0.124.0.125.9.127.3.185.0 

’i'Capitalized on the basis of a 12 K per cent canning charge. 


'Will be obtained when the base speed is half way between the 
: maximum and minimum speeds. 

For a vMiable torque load, however, this does not hold true, 
. as it is then desirable to have the base speed closer to the high 
• speed, so that the plus capacity of the d-c. machine of the drive 
'Unit will be as small as possible consistent with the mechanical 
ilimitations that might be imposed on either the induction motor 
^ stator or the d-c, machine of the drive unit when rotating nega¬ 
tively at maximum speed. For fairly large speed variations 


This study was based upon sixteen 1000-hp. driving units each 
of which in the case of the Rossman drive consisted of an 860- 
hp. squirrel-cage QtG, motor and an 160-hp. d-c. adjustable speed 
motor. Two methods of obtaining draft control at speeds less 
than 60 per cent were coifsidered, first by damping, second, by 
using a two-speed squirrel-cage motor with the adjustable-speed 
d-c. motor superimposed. Previous studies on different size 
fans using a single-speed a-o. motor with a large enough d-c. 
motor to reduce the speed to 16 per cent of maximum showed a 
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higher cost due to the large d-o. motor and motor-generator sets 
required. 

In our installation, expensive, building changes would be 
required for either the slip-ring, Rossman or Ward Leonard drives. 
In the above tabulation, these building changes are not included 
but the required space is evaluated at $0.75 per cu. ft., and is 
found by increasing each dimension of a piece of equipment by 
two ft. and then doubling this volume to provide adequate space 
for handling. 

Energy was estimated at $0,003 per kw-hr. A life of 28 years 
was assumed with a usage increasing during the first three years 
of life and then a gradually decreasing hp-hr. usage per year. 
The load factor and method of operation in which all boilers 
operate at reduced ratings rather than banking some during 
the daily light load periods require many hours of service at light 
loads, in which the total energy consumption, regardless of motor 
efficiency is small. 

The capacity charge was based on a fan output which loaded 
the motors to about 75 per cent of their full load rating as it was 
found that the maximum demand of the station, with 10 per cent’ 
of the boilers out, would place this load on the motors, the 
additional capacity being installed to provide for emergency 
conditions of fan or boiler outage. The capacity and energy 
charges for the Ward Leonard control may appear surprisingly 
high. They may be accounted for in the low over-all efficiency 
of the motor-generator sets and d-e. motor drives expecially 
at the light loads under which these sets operate during the 
greater part of the time. 

Installation costs include engineering, drafting, contingencies 
and overhead, with somewhat greater margin in engineering and 
drafting allowed for the Rossman drive due to lack of experience 
with such an installation. 

The electrical maintenance charged against Rossman drive 
may appear high, but it was believed that the maintenance 
(including blowing out, cleaning inspecting, repairing, etc.) for 
the d-c. portion of the Rossman drive, would be more than that 
of a squirrel-cage motor, in addition, there is the maintenance of 
the motor-generator set, the high-voltage a-c. rings, switches, 
rope drive, etc. Fan maintenance, including fan reblading is 
materially lower for the adjustable speed drives due to the lower 
average speed with the consequent decrease in cinder wear. 

In these figures, no evaluation is placed upon the intangible 
advantage of the smoothness and wide range of speed adjustment 
obtainable with either the Rossman or Ward Leonard drives, and 
its effect on fire conditions, a factor which cannot be ignored when 
the tangible factors are close. 


It is apparent from the figures in the above tabulation that the 
capacity charges for the squirrel-cage motors and the Rossman 
drive are approximately equal, and while there is some saving in 
energy for the Rossman drive over any of the other methods, this 
saving is not great enough to offset the higher installation costs. 

It is quite evident, however, that with a load duration curve 
such as would apply if the load factor on the station were con¬ 
siderably better, the energy item would assume such proportions 
as to throw the balance of over-all cost in favor of the Rossman 
drive. 

R. R. Sheely: The f£i.Gt that Mr. Rossman uses the d-c. 
regulating machine as a motor through part of the speed range 
and as a generator through the remainder of the speed range, 
permits the use of a comparatively small d-c. machine. This 
also accounts for the comparatively liigh efficiency of the scheme* 
as compared to adjustable speed drives such as the Kiramer or 
Ward Leonard systems since the major portion of the energy is 
transferred directly from the a-c. bus to the mechanical load 
by means of the special a-c. motor. 

The special a-c. machine is the most undesirable unit of the* 
system. Slip rings operating continuously at voltages com¬ 
monly used for power house auxiliaries will require frequent 
inspection and cleaning or trouble will be sure to result. The 
development charges will also be high since practically every 
installation will be sufficiently different from previous jobs to 
prevent the use of duplicate parts. It appears, however, that 
the advantages to be gained from the simplified combustion 
control system when using this type of drive will overbalance the 
disadvantages of the introduction of complicated electrical 
machines. 

R. A. Hentz: The author stated that the motor-generator 
set under certain conditions acts as a motor and in other cases 
as a generator. Can this motor be either synchronous or induc¬ 
tion and what is usually used? I presume, as a stator is excited 
from the source of supply, an induction motor could be used to 
operate as an induction generator when delivering power back to 
the system. 

A. M. Rossman: Answering Mr. Hentz* question,—^the a-c. 
machine of the motor-generator set or the a-c. motor in the case 
of the drive unit may be of either the synchronous or the induc¬ 
tion type. In the equipments that have been purchased up to 
date the a-c. machines have all been of the induction type. 
When delivering electrical energy the induction motor receives 
excitation from the source of supply and functions as an induc¬ 
tion generator. Some of our more recent studies, involving large 
sized units, are based on a^c. machines of the synchronous type. 
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Synopsis*—Voltage regulation on transformers under sustained This paper describes, and compares with earlier developmentsy 

load has made rapid strides in the last eight years and found very a novel equipment of low current ratingy that has been devised 
•wide application in extended power systems and on industrial especially to control small blocks of poweVy thereby greatly widening 
loads. Originally it was found economical to equip'only very the economic field of application of load ratio control. The electro- 
large transformers for load ratio coniroly using apparatus designed mechanical features of this equipment are stressed particularly, 
for high currents. ♦ ♦ * * 


F rom a small beginning in 1923, changing of ratio 
on transformers under load, or “load ratio 
control,” developed rapidly until it has now 
become quite indispensable, without which many a 
modoTi transmission system and network would be 
under a decided handicap. Reducing the amount of 
reactive kv-a. flowing between power stations, it 
increases the efficiency and the maximum output of 
systems; it allows. a flexible tie-in between systems; 
and it finally offers a simple smd economic method of 
regulating voltage for industrial loads. 

There have been numerous publications on this 
subject, and it is assumed that the reader is already 
familiar with the modern practise of designing a 
transformer winding with taps, so arranged as to per¬ 
mit changing ratio under sustained load. Classified 
according to basic principle, the following three methods 
are being used today: 

1. A single winding with a tap for each voltage, 
two selector switches and two current interrupting 
deArices. (See diagram lA of Fig. 1). 

2. A single winding with N taps for (2 A — 1) 
operating positions, two selector switches and two 
current interrupting devices. (See diagram IB of 
Fig. 1). 

3. A single winding with N taps for (2 A — 1) 
operating positions, with a current interrupting device 
for each tap. (See diagram 1C of Fig. 1). 

Method (1) will give uniform steps in ratio xmder all 
conditions of load and powar factor. Since the reactor 
is short-circuited on all operating positions,. it does 
not increase the tio-load loss on any ratio, nor does 
it add any reactive kv-a. to the system. ' 

Method (2) has additional no-load losses and reactive 
kv-a. on alternate positions, and requires a reactor 
twice the size'of the one needed for Method (1) which 
introduces an appreciable transient drop in voltage 
during the process of changing taps. 

Method (S) al^ gives additional no-load losses and 
reactive kv-a. on alternate positions, and furthermore 
^ves incorrect or unequal ratio steps when loaded at 

1. Qeneral Transformer Eingg. Dept., General Eleotrio 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. of the 
A. I. E. E., Philadelphia, Pa., October lS-16, 19S0. 


less than unity power factor. This inequality of 
steps makes it necessary, therefore, to provide a greater 
number of steps than for Method (1) for a specified 
voltage range. 

The shortcomings of Method (3) can be alleviated 
by providing an additional current interrupting device, 
which short-circuits the reactor on alternate operating 
positions. 

The advantages of Method (1), explained above, plus 
the fact that it lends itself readily to the standardir 
zation of parts for use on a variety of ratings, were the 
deciding factors leading to the development of the 
apparatus herein described. 

During the past few years the rapid growth in the 



Fig. 1—Thbbe Methods of Load Ratio Control, Each for 
Nine Voltages 


number of load ratio control transformers has enabled 
the designer to obtain valuable operating experience 
and to formtdate exact requirements for the essential 
parts of these equipments. 

The cost of the necessary electrical and mechanical 
accessories to permit chan^g of taps under load, 
is an appredable percentage of the over-all cost of 
the transformer. With a given and standardized 
mechanical equipment, the cost of the load ratio con¬ 
trol apparatus proper does not change materially with 
the amount of power it has to handle. This m^ns 
that the smaller the kv-a. rating of the machine to 
which it is applied, its cost in per cent of that of the 
whole transformer will obviously be higher. Con¬ 
sidering, however, the many opm^ting advantages 
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which the installation of such a machine affords, this 
increase seems sound and justified, provided the out¬ 
put of the transformer is not too small. Experience 
and past demand indicated that .the majority of trans¬ 
formers which were equipped with load ratio control 
were of such size that the current to be handled by the 
selector switches and interrupting device was between 
500 and 1,000 amperes. Consequently, a line of 
apparatus was developed suitable for this range of 
cuirent and for circuit voltages ranging from 15 kv. 
to 73 kv. 

The wide use of load ratio control transformers 
in this country can perhaps best be appreciated when 
it is realized that the total regulated transformer 
capacity now installed is more than five million kv-a. 
It was perhaps a happy coincidence that load ratio 
control was developed just about the time that the 
use of long transmission systems, networks, and tie- 
ins began to spread rapidly over the country. 

Having thus established a firm foundation for 



Fig. 2—Ratio Adjvstbbs up to 1,000 Ampbhes fob 9 and 11 
Positions, Rbspbctivelt 

heavy current apparatus, the demand for a similar 
equipment, suitable for much smaller currents, and 
therefore smaller in size and lower in cost, became 
acute. With a load ratio control apparatus of such a 
type, the cost pa: cent of the switching equipment 
for relatively small teinsformers can be maintained at 
about the same economically sound ratio as for large 
units. 

Following this plausible route of reasoning, the 
existing heavy current type of load ratio control 
equipment has recently been augmented by a new line 
of apparatus for voltages up to 15,000 volts and cur¬ 
rents not in excess of 400 amperes. Experience in 
the field, covering a period of several years with the 
heavy current equipment, jtistified the use of the sa^n® 
method of operation for the small type. In other 
words, diagram lA of Fig. 1 applies vmchanged to 
either of the two types; the difference being entirely 
in the mechanical construction. A short description 
will best serve to illustrate the differences. 


A. Heavy Current Type 

For ciurent ratings up to 1,000 amperes, the multi¬ 
point selector switch, or ratio adjuster is a very sub¬ 
stantially built device consisting of two molded 
compound heads, into which are fastened securely 10 or 
12 round copper rods. (See Fig. 2.) To insure 
additional electric strength between adjacent rods, a 
short collar of “herkolite” surrounds each rod where 
it goes through the top and bottom head. In the 
center of this cage-like structure moves a set of copper 
contact fingers, each under the pressure of a strong 
helical compression spring. A combination of ci^k- 
shaft and cam arrangement causes this set . of fingers 
to slide on and off each rod as the center shaft is 
revolved, but maintaining at the same time permanent 
contact with the center which is connected to one 
of the 10 or 12 rods. To 9 or 11 of these rods are 
carried cables of suitable size from the taps in the 
transformer winding. The wiping action of the fingers 
on each rod immediately before making final contact, 
and the mechanical sturdiness of the whole adjuster 
(the 10-point type weighs 82 lb., the 12-poiht type 
weighs 116 lb.) are important features of these switches. 
Operating always under oil, the lubricating problem is 
easily solved. Mechanical life tests on these adjusters 
showed no visible wear after half a million operations. 

For a single-phase transformer two of these adjusters 
are required; for a three-phase tran^ormer two three- 
phase stacks are necessary. According to the cycle of 
operation, provision must be made to operate these 
adjusters intermittently, that is, on a single-phase 
transformer one of them has to be reset at a time. On 
a three-phase transformer one three-phase stack must 
be reset at a time. This is accomplished by a specially 
designed intermittent gear, consisting essentially of a 
gear sector which when turned, engages alternate^ 
with a small pinion at the right and one at the left; 
the two pinions transmitting their motion to the 
operating shafts of the ratio adjusters. Gear and 
adjusters are mounted as a rule, inside the transformer 
tank and form a self-contained imit with core and coils 
as shown for a single-phase example in Fig. 3, with the 
main driving shaft brought out oil-tightly through the 
wall of the transformer tank. 

Consistent with a maximum current rating of 1,000 
amperes, a heavy dqty current interrupting device is 
fastened to the outside of the transfdrmer tank. A 
special type of oilAmmersed contactor was developed 
for this purpose. The very high kv-a. rupturing capac¬ 
ity to which mddem circuit-breaker designers justly 
point with pride, is not required for the duty imposed 
upon breakers in circmts as in Fig. 1. Current carrying 
ability, good insrdation to ground, short-circuit strength 
and long mechanical life are of sole importance. life 
tests have indicated that for very frequent operation 
^ch as encountered in load ratio control, as compared 
with the only occasional opening of a drcuit breaker on 
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a line, a much longer life of arcing contacts results if 
they separate horizontally forward rather than down¬ 
ward, because the arc W less chance to bum the 
contacts. 

These considerations have led to the design of a 
single break, forward motion, double contact type of 



Fig. 3—Core and Coils fob Single-Phase Transformer, 
. Equipped for Load Ratio Control 

Transformer rated 12.S00/18,7S0 kv-a., 69.000 to 13,800 TOlts, Tvith load 
ratio control of the 73-lnr. type in the high>voltage winding 

contactor; one pair of contacts to carry the current 
under normal operation, and one pair of arcing con¬ 
tacts. The contactor unit is mounted on two heavy 
type petticoated porcelain through-bushings, which 



Fig. 4—Single-Phase Contactor Panel for 37-Kv. Circuit 
AND UP TO 1,000 Amperes 

OH tank removed 

are bolted to a thick steel plate. (See Fig. 4.) For 
single-phase transformers such a steel panel carries 
two contactors; for a three-phase machine, six con¬ 
tactors. A scroll cam and two steel rollers moving 
in its groove, together with two! sets of toggle lev^, 
translate the rotating motion of a vertical drive shaft 
into intermittent opening and closing of the contactors. 


While the steepness of the groove in the scroll cam 
determines the closing speed of the contactors, their 
opening is made trip-free and very fast by the roller 
upsetting the toggle. The whole arrangement is 
mechanically very simple. Depending upon the cir¬ 
cuit voltage, these contactors can be mounted on 
porcelain bushings for 15-, 37-or 73-kv. operatingvoltage. 
Contactors of this type are capable of rupturing 1,000 
amperes at least 7,500 times with one pair of arcing 
tips, representing an average useful life of over two 
years, at the end of which time the two pairs of tips 
per phase can be readily and cheaply renewed. En¬ 
closing the contactors and bolted oil-tightly against 
the main steel panel, is an oil tank.. For the three- 
phase t 3 T)e, insulating flash barriers are placed between 
phases. 

For the remote operation of these mechanisms is 
provided a powerful— 

Motw Drive, located underneath the contactor 



Fig. 5—^External View of Sin ole-Phabb Transformer with 
Load Ratio Control 

Transfohner rated 20,000 kv-a., 132.000 grounded Y to 22,000 volts 

tank. On transformers in short tanks, the drive is 
directly underneath, while on tall tanks the drive is 
lowered near the trucks so as to be conveniently acces¬ 
sible for inspection or emergency hand operation. In 
addition to the customary accessories such as a motor 
revising relay, a positioning controller, a limit switch, 
a dial for local and remote position indication, etc., 
the drive also contains an automatically op^ted clutch 
which disengages the motor if an attempt shotild be 
made to rim it beyond limiting positions. Worthy of 
note also, is the introduction of electrodynamic brak¬ 
ing of the motor, which insures prompt stopping with¬ 
out the necessary maintenance of brake bands. A 
weatherproof and dustproof housing encloses the 
motor drive. 

Fig. 5 ^ows the external appearance of a complete, 
heavy current t 3 T>e load ratio control transformer. 
This is one unit of a 60,000-kv-a. three-nhase bank. 
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rated 132,000 yolts grounded Y to 22,000 volts, with 
control at the neutral of the 132-kv. windings. Nine 
operating positions are provided between the no-load 
ratio limits of 116,000 and 148,000 volts. 

B. Low-Current Type 

The main difference between the heavy-current type 
and the new equipment for lower current and voltage 
lies in the simplified t 3 q)e of selector switches (ratio 



0—Twin Ratio Adjuster for Nine Operating 
Positions and up to 400 Amperes 

adjusters) in a smaller type of oil-immersed contactors, 
and a smaller motor drive. 

1. Ratio Adjusters. To comply with the diagram 
lA of Fig. 1, two ratio adjusters or selector switches 
are required, the individual points of which are con¬ 
nected to one set of transformer taps. To insure the 
proper mechanical sequence of operation, provision 
has to be made to move these two sets of switches one 
at a time. In the large type of apparatus an intermit¬ 
tent gear is used to accomplish this. In the smaller 
sizes it has been foimd possible to combine two ratio 
adjusters and the intermittent gear into one piece of 
apparatus called “twin ratio adjuster.” (S^ Fig. 6.) 
The consteruction comprises essentially two dial 
tsrpe switches, each operated by a Geneva stop gear 
and a driving pawl. When turning the main driving 
shaft one complete revolution, each dial switch will 
be moved a definite angular distance from one tap 
contact to the next. 

Formerly known dial switches w^e either of the solid 
contact and movable brush type, or of the stationary 
clip and moving rigid knife type. Both of these con¬ 
structions, even when made very accurately, are difficult 
to Tnaintain in perfect contacting condition. The new 
dial switches have stationary knife contacts and 
movable but self-oHning dip contacts. Pressure on 
the clips is maintained by reliable helical compression 
fipringg- The stationary contacts are copper bars to 
which are welded suitably located copper blades. Nine 
of the^ copper bars are held in a cage-like fashion be¬ 
tween two heavy compound end-plates. The moving 


clip contacts are attached to two molded compound 
Geneva geai%, each with nine scallops, corresponding to 
the nine fixed contact bars. 

A twin ratio adjuster of this type represents there¬ 
fore, a very compact unit, giving the two sets qf contact 
fingers and the desired intermittent motion in a me¬ 
chanically simple way. The wiping nature of the con¬ 
tact assures excellent current carrying ability, which 
further improves with use. Electro-dynamic stresses 
in case of a short circuit are entirely eliminated, since 
the contact clip grips the stationary blade from both 
sides. Tests with over 25 times normal current (more 
than 10,000 amperes) showed neither welding nor sput¬ 
tering. One such unit is required for a. single-phase 
transformer; three of them for a three-phase machine. 
In the latter case, the three twins are gang-mounted 
in a straight line, with insulating couplings between 
them. It is customary to use the rear plate of the twin 
adjuster as an oil-tight window, fitting over an opening 
in the upper part of the transformer tank so that the 
adjuster is mounted outside of the main tank in its own 
oil tank. 

2. Contactors. The current carrying and current 
interrupting duty of these new, smaller equipments, 
being limited to 400 amperes, makes it possible to am¬ 
plify the design of the contactors. (See Fig. 7.) A 
great many laboratory tests were made, to investigate 
the possibility of carrying and arcing on the same pmr 
of contacts, with very satisfactory results. Even at 
double the rated current (800 amperes) thermo-couples 
fastened to well-worn tips, recorded after several hours 
no undue temperature rise of the contacts. Conse- 



PiG. 7 —Single-Phase Contaotob ijp to 400 Ampebes 
B emoved from oil tanlc 

quently, the new light-duty contactor was made with 
only a single pair of contacts per pole. 

Further research indicated that the position of the 
contacts has a decided influence on the life of the arcing 
tips, as explained for the heavy current type. There¬ 
fore, the design of these contactors is also made so as to 
open forward in a nearly horizontal plane. A further 
amplification was made possible by moimting the con- 
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ta^tors 6n an insulating panel, without the use of porce- necessary to move the two contact arms of a twin ratio 
lains, and by using insulating arms on the contactors. adjuster in opposite directions. This is accomplished 
A circular metal scroll cam, located between the readily by the introduction of a pair of reversing bevel 
two contactors, accomplishes enforced opening and clos- gears. 

ing of the two contactors in proper and definite time 3. Motor Drive, Depending upon local circum¬ 
stances, yarious methods of remote motor control are ap¬ 
plicable to these small load ratio control equipments. A 
bank of three single-phase transformers can be oper¬ 
ated by one motor drive with interconnecting shafts be¬ 
tween the three units. This results in lowest cost, great 
simplicity, and absolute synchronism of the three phases. 
Universals and slip-joints in the interconnecting 
shafting make misaJinements in the set-up of the in¬ 
dividual transformer units, of no consequence. It 
is also possible to provide each single-phase unit with 
its own individual motor drive, all of them connected to 
a common control switch, so that they all pick up to¬ 
gether and complete th6ir cycle of operation as govaned 
by a controller on each unit. 



Fia. 8 —Assembly op Twin Ratio Adjuster and Con¬ 
tactor FOR Single-Phase Load Ratio Control 
B emoved from its oil tank 

sequence with the twin ratio adjuster, which is driven by 
the same shaft. 

The contactors, with their simple cam mechanism, are 
located in a small cubical steel tank, which contains also 
the twin ratio adjuster already described. The arcing 
of the contactors gradually carbonizes the oil, which 
necessitate taking two precautions: 



Fig. 9--Single-Phasb Diagbam fob Double-Cobb Method 
* OP Load Ratio Contbol 

1* All insulating surfaces are in a Vertical position 
to prevent carbon depositions. 

2a The oil in the arcing compartment is prevented 
from mixing with the oil in the ratio adjuster com¬ 
partment. 

Fig. 8 shows a view of the assembled ratio adjuster 
and contactor panel taken out of their oil tank. 

For certain transform^ connections, particularly for 
double-core transformation on very high-voltage regu¬ 
lating transformers shown in diagram Fig. 9 it becomes 
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Discussion 

L. F. Blume: The development of load ratio control appara¬ 
tus for application to large high-voltage power transformers has 
been fully justified by their successful operation over a number of 
years, and by the increasing demand for them on large intercon¬ 
nected systems. The fact that in this field the inherent cost of 
the mechanical parts was a rather small fraction of the trans¬ 
former cost warranted the development of the mechanism on the 
most conservative lines, in order to obtain complete assurance of 
reliable operation and also the best possible electrical character¬ 
istics. This point of view produced a piece of apparatus, which, 
on account of the inherent cost of the mechanical structure, 
became uneconomical for application to smaller transformer 
ratings. 

The smaller outfit which is described in the paper under the 
heading of “Low Current Type,** was developed primarily to 
meet the demand for a less expensive equipment for applicaiJon 
to moderate size transformers. It is obvious that it would have 
been a step backward to obtain a less expensive outfit by sacri¬ 
ficing either reliability of operation or the many desirable elec¬ 
trical features of the larger size. Such features as the following 
are all valuable in the smaller as well as in the larger applications. 

1* Uniform voltage steps throughout the range of control at 
all loads and power factors 


2. Ebmination of circulating current on all operating 
positions. 

3. Minimum losses and costs obtained for current limiting 
reactor. 

4. Flexibility in application. 

5. Two multiple contacts on all operating positions. 

Cost reduction was brought about without sacrificing any of 
the abov^e features, by an intensive study of the mechanical de¬ 
sign, having in mind the simplification of the mechanical struc¬ 
ture and taking advantage of the accumrdated knowledge of 
the performance of load ratio control in test and in the field 
during the last five years. 

John S. Lennox s We have found that important advantages 
in manufacture and installation have resulted from assembling 
the ratio adjusters and contactors in the manner described. 

Until the development of the “twin ratio adjuster** this unit 
assembly mounted entirely separate from the core and coils of 
the transformer was not practical without sacnficing the impor¬ 
tant advantages of method (1) as listed in the paper. Further¬ 
more, it is accomplished in this design with a minimum length of 
tap leads, because the connections to the ratio adjuster are made 
on the inside of the transformer tank. 

The sturdy construction, heavy contact pressures and com¬ 
plete mechanical interlocking that have resulted in uniformly 
successful operation of the heavy current equipments have been 
retained. 

This design, which will be known as type LR-12j has proven 
so satisfactory in manufacture, application and operation that 
its use is being extended to other ratings. A 1000-ampere, 
15,000-volt equipment has already been developed, only those 
changes being made as are required for the higher .current rating. 

W. W. Edson: The advantage of load ratio control soon won 
its adoption to many transformers, but, as so^ often occurs with 
new apparatus, mechanical defects, of the equipment itself have 
frequently tended to discredit such installations. 

A single mechanical failure may cause a disastrous electrical 
fault or may produce an adverse reaction against tap-changing 
equipment in general. An installation for which the customer is 
paying thousands of dollars may be marred by the use of a cheap 
and unreliable contactor or by attempting to use a house lighting 
switch as a limit-switch. Frequently the gears are fastened to a 
shaft by inadequate pins instead of keys, thus introducing the 
possibility of the equipment bein!g left on different phases. 
Operating cams or other details made of insulating material may 
not have been properly dried and the entrapped moisture might 
cause an electrical fault. 

Accessibility for maintenance, inspection and repairs, visibility 
of the operation indicator, ease in manual operation, etc., are 
requirements which must be given careful consideration in de¬ 
signing new equipment such as this. 

The final inspection and tests should be made after the tap¬ 
changing equipment has been installed on the transformer to 
insure there has not been an unexpected lowering of the voltage 
rating and to prevent any possibility of the three phases being 
out of step with each other. 



Forces in Turbine Generator Stator Windings^ 

BY J. F. CALVERT* 
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Synopsis*—Experience has shown that the forces on turbine 
generator armature windings during short-circuit conditions are 
large. The windings may be seriously damaged if adequate 
consideration is not given to the design of the coil bracing and 
support. 

In this paper the forces are calculated for a particular case by 
the use of images, by the change of flux interlinkages, and by the 
J* d s over some surface in air which surrounds the conduc¬ 
tor under consideraiion, A new and relatively simple proof is 
given for the validity of the latter method. The limitations and de¬ 
sirable application's of each method are considered. 

Forces on conductors in armature slots are computed when 


saturation is considered, and when neglected. Approximate 
formulas are derived for the forces on coil sides within one layer of 
the conical end winding, and for the straight coil extensions from 
the slots. A numerical example is given in each of those cases. 
The applicability of certain of these formulas to the phase con¬ 
necting rings is pointed out. The force oh the entire conical 
surface of the end winding is discussed qualitatively. 

Certain desirable features of end winding bracing are mentioned. 

In most of these cases, the instant considered is that following 
a line-io-neutral short circuit when the maximum possible instan¬ 
taneous current is flowing. 


I. General Discussion of Forces during 
Short Circuit 

A. General Problem. It is the purpose of this paper 
to consider the maximum forces exerted in turbine 
generators on the various parts of diamond coil stator 
windings. Conditions at the instant when the maxi¬ 
mum possible instantaneous current flows in the arma¬ 
ture winding on a line-to-neutral short circuit are given 
the most attention. A great deal of work has been 
done by previous investigators to establish methods 
for pre-determining the magnitudes of the currents, 
which result from instantaneous short circuits. The 
various cases, such as line to line short circuits, line to 
neutral short circuits, etc., have been considered in 
great detail. Much work has been published on the 
calculation of forces on bus structures and switches. 
However, it is believed that very little, if any, work 
has been published concerning the forces exerted on 
the windings of rotating machines during transient 
conditions. 

A very brief consideration of the magnitudes of the 
short circuit currents and the proximity of these in the 
coil sides will quickly convince one of the importance 
of these forces. Peak values of 60,000 amperes in 
parallel conductors with a spadng of about in. 
from center line to center line of the coil sides is quite 
a reasonable pos^bility in well designed machines of 
only moderately large ratings. 

Three things are necessary in the study: 

1. The determination of short-circuit cmrents, 

2. The determination of the flux fields, and 

3. Methods of calculating the forces exerted on the 
conductors after the currents and the flux fields are 
knowli. 

The peak value of the armature current per coil side 

♦Electrical Engineer, Westinghonse Elec. & Mfg. (Do., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

fTaken foom work presented for a Master’s thesis under the 
University of Pittsburgh—-Westinghouse Cooperative plan. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. B, of the 
A. I. E. E., Philadelphia, Pa., Oddber lS-16, 1980. 


can be determined from the works of various authors.*** 
In this paper, it will be assumed that the armature 
currents can be computed with reasonable accuracy, 
(see Appendix A). The other currents, or perhaps it 
.should be said magnetomotive forces, will be deter¬ 
mined through the very useful principle applied by the 
same authors, namely, that of the tendency for currents 
to flow in such directions as to maintain constant flux 
interlinkages in all the closed electric circuits in the 
metallic parts of the machine. 

The flux distributions will be established by means of 
the relation f H'd V = 0.4 w / (see Appendix B). The 
usefulness and applicability of this principle has been 
thoroughly demonstrated by the quite accurate solu¬ 
tions of a number of the more important two dimen¬ 
sional flux fields in electrical machin es.*****^ 

The forces will be calculated in this paper for two 
dimensional fields by one of three methods; each of 
these will be demonstrated later in detail. T'he first, 
is based on the use of images, and that the force ^erted 
between two parallel conductors is proportional to the 
product of the currents, to the length of the conductors, 
and inversely proportional to the distance between the 
conductors.^*' 

The second method is one which is very commoiJy 
employed. It is based on the rate of change in inter¬ 
linkage (and, hence, of stored energy) with the dis¬ 
placement of a conductor while the currents are main¬ 
tained constant. The third method is based on the 
fact that the force on any current carrying conductor 
existing in an electric field can be determined from 
S JPds, taken over some surface surrounding the 
conductor.® 

In one instance the force will be computed by each of 
these three methods to show that for the same boundary 
conditions, all give the same results. In other cases, 
it may then be assumed that the most convenient 
method is the best. However, the third method 
mentioned above will appear to be the most promising 
where saturation must be considered. This is very 

1. For references see Bibliography. 
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commonly tihe case, because the enormous currents 
necessary to produce forces of real consequence are 
often so situated that they do saturate some of the 
adjacent iron parts. 

B, Division of Problem. The problem is arranged in 
parts according to the most convenient divisions of the 
flux flelds. These will be taken up as follows: 

1. Forces on conductors in slots. 

2. Forces within either layer of the conical surface 
of the end winding exerted on the sides of the coils. 

3. Forces on the straight coil extension from the 
slot. 

4. Forces on the phase connecting rings. 

5. Forces on the whole conical surface of the end 
winding. 

II. Detailed Discussion of Forces during 
Short Circuit 

A. Forces on Conductors in Slots 

In the study of the forces acting on the embedded 
portions of the armature conductors, there are three 
main problems to be considered, i. e .: 

1. Is the magnitude of the compressive force on 
the coil sides great enough to damage or rupture the 
insulation? 



Fig. 1—Currents Equal and in the Same Direction 
I roli of infinite permeability and resistivity 

2. Are there repulsive forces between coil sides 
which might send a coil into the mr gap (carrsdng the 
stator wedge with it)? 

3. Are there forces which may rend apart the 
strands of one coil side? 

As previously mentioned, it is desirable in some 
one instance to use all tiu^e of the methods for calcu¬ 
lating the forces, «. e., those involving—(1) images, 
(2) change of interlinkage with displacement, and (3) 


integral of around each conductor. This will be 
done for the case of embedded armature conductors 
when saturation is not considered. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3 illustrate the flux distributions in 
rectangular slots for three different current values. 
(These are taken from an article on graphical field 
mapping,*''” where they were drawn in accordance with 
the principle outlined in Appendix B of this paper). 
Substantially the same results were obtained in a later 



Fig. 2—Cukrbnts Equal in Value but Opposite 
In Direction 

Iron of infinite permeability and resistivity 

paper by Messrs. Robertson and Terry, who made a 
very careful mathematical analysis.'* 

Mg. 1 represents the current conditions on a single¬ 
phase line-to-neutral short circuit in machines with 
an armature throw greater than or a single-phase 
line-to-line short circuit with any commercially practi¬ 
cable coil throw. Mg. 2 represents some instantaneous 
condition dming short circuit on a .machine with a 
chorded winding, while Mg. 3 corresponds to some other 
instantaneous relation. These figures illustrate possi¬ 
ble flux and current relations for a number of short-cir¬ 
cuit conditions if saturation can be neglected. The 
effect of saturation will be considered later. 

Caloidation by the Use of Images. 3y comparing 
Mgs. 1 and 4, it will be seen that the influence of the iron 
boundaries of the former are replaced by an infinite 
series of conductors in the latter.* (In Appendix C 
are listed the more usual boundary conditions found in 
electrical apparatus which can be represented or re^ 
placed by appropriate series of images.) It will be 
found that the corresponding conductors, shown in 
Mgs. 1 and 4, not only cany exactly the same currentSj 
buj; exist in flux fields of identically the same form and 
densities. It follows that the forces ex^ed on the 
conductors must be the same in the two cases. With 
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some modifications, the forces will be calculated from 
the conditions shown in Fig. 4. 

Methods are available for considering the shape, 
dimensions, and separation of rectangular conductors 



Pia. 3 —Current in the Upper Conductor Twice that op 
THE Lower and in the Opposite Direction 

Iron of infinite permeability and resistivity 


in computing forces, if adjacent sides of tilie conductors 
are parallel.^*® However, there do not seem to be 
any methods worked out for the case of conductors 
placed in other positions relative to one another. 
It will be assumed for the present that the current in 
each conductor in Fig. 4 is concentrated at the center. 

Then the force between two parallel line conductors 
in Fig. 4 will be 


F 


2 

446 X (10)» 


X 


a 


(1)‘ 


Then in Fig. 4, the total force on the upper con¬ 
ductor is 


also 




2 

446 (10)» 


a 


a = V 


( 2 ) 


From symmetry, it can be seen that the forces in the 
X direction cancel, because corre^onding to every 
pull to the right there is a duplicate one to the left. 
Then the y component of force is 


n “ +00 

* ^ 445 (10)® V I/* + V y^ + 


Fy 


n « +00 

2 2 

445 (10)® 

n as —00 


Ulny 

t + X,? 


(4) 


To avoid the labor of making this summation to 
•values where the contributions to Fy are negligible, 
a further simplification may be made. It will be ob¬ 
served that I„ = I 2 . If each value of /„ is assumed to 
be spread out evenly so that the group form a sheet 



Fig. 5—Replacement op Cebtain Sbbies op Conductors 
IN Pig. 4 to Aid in Calculating the Appi^oximatb Forces 

through the centers of the conductors, instead of being 
assumed concentrated at the centers, then 

d X 

/n - I 2 (5) 



Fig. 4—Replacement op the Slot. Sides op Pig. 1 bt 
an Infinite Series op Conductors, to Obtain the Identical 
Flux Field 


where F =* force in lb. per linear in. of conductor. 

Jj = current in one conductor. 

In = current in the other conductor. 
a = distance between the conductors in inches. 


y « +00 


2 / 


y-yi 




2 la* 


446 (10)®S„ 


la* 


Fy = 14.1 X 10-® multiplied 


y direction. 

from Fig. 

. 5, is 

2 la* 

y (dx) 

(6) 

;(10)«S» 

(3/^ + X*) 

y-y, 



2 ( 

— )]*■ 
y '-J*- 

+a> 

(7) 
— 00 

y-yi 



■ multiplied 


(8) 


by [Number of layers below the conductor 
minu s the number of layers above the 
conductor] 

Where tiie layers are both imaged and real, as shown 
in Fig. 6. 

In Fig. 1, where the currents are equal and in the 
same direction. 
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For the upper conductor, 

= 42.3 X 10-« X 


For the lower conductor, 


,F„ = 14.1 X 10-* X 



(9) 


( 10 ) • 


These forces are toward the base of the slot. 

Calculation of the Force from the Rate of Change of 
Interlinkage. This method is very commonly em¬ 
ployed. In the following case, it is based on Maxwell's 
equations for the stored magnetic enei’gy in ergs in 
two electric circuits, i. e. 


100 IF 


' = ( 


Ji* Lf 


+ 




+ h hM' ) ( 11 ) 


The single-phase short circuit will be considered. 
Then 

Ii ~ li ( 12 ) . 

If, for the instant when the current is at the peak 
value, a conductor is allowed to move by a small 
amount, then 

d W„' = F/ id V') (13) 

or d TF,' = F.' (d x') (14) 

But the work done must be at the expense of the 
stored energy, and the forces in lb. per in. of conductor 
are 


F„ = 8.85 


F* = 8.85 


IL ( 
2 V 


I-.® 


dLi 

+ • 

d 

+ 2 ■ 

dM ' 

) (15) 

dy 

dy 

dy i 

dLi 

dx 

+ ■ 

d Li 
dx 

+ 2- 

dM ) 

d X i 

) (16) 


dy ~ dy[. h ^-J 


d 

d Li 
dy 

AM. 

dy 


3.19 


( 10 -«) 




819 (10-«) 


(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 


Substituting equations (18), (20), and (21) in (15) 

Is® 

«F„ = 8.85 [(3.19 -h 2 X 3.19) 'X 10-*] ~~ (23) 


sF 


V 


= 42.45 X 10-8 



(24) 


By supposing that the lower conductor is moved 
downward, and the upper held fast, it will be found that 

tF„ = 14.15 X 10-8 (25) 


Equations (24) and (25) are in very close agreement 
with equations (9) and (10), respectively. 

Calculation of the Forces from the Integral of H* 
Around the Conductor. Any surface will be chosen 
which surrounds a conductor. It will be ima^ned 
that the chosen boundary is rigid, and that forces 
exist between this surface and the conductor. The 
forces on the surface will act as follows: there will 
be tension along the flux tubes producing a force in 
dynes per unit of area. 


(HQ® 
8 


(26) 


As before, the x components of the force will be 
conadered first. The values of Li, Lz and M are single 
valued and continuous functions of the displacement. 
In Figs. 1, 2, and 3, the values of Li, Li and M may 
either increase, decrease or remain constant, but it will 
be the same for a motion -f A a: as for — A a:. Then 

dLi dLi dM 

TT “ ~dAr = ~dT “ individually, 

so that 

F, = 0 (17) 

(as was found before from the solution by the aid of 
images). 

The forces in the y direction will now be considered. 
Robertson and Terry^ made calculations which showed 
the usual assumption was a good one, namely, that 
the flux went straight across the slot. Proceeding 
on this basis, suppose that the upper conductor is 
moved downward a distance dy. 

Then 

dLi d r Ni4>i ~\ 


and there will be pressure per unit of area exerted 
perpendicular to the flux surfaces (designated by a 
negative sign). 



(27) 


(H' = lines per sq. cm.) 

The force on the conductor wiU be equal and op¬ 
posite to that acting on the surface. (What is be¬ 
lieved to be a new proof of this principle is given in 
Appendix D. It is a proof which depends only on 
the more commonly used laws of electricity and magnet¬ 
ism, and which requires no detailed mathematical 
study). 

Converted into iinits of lb. per sq. in. and lines per 
sq. in., equations (26) and (27) become 


/ H \* 


F^+o.om{^^J 

(28) 

/ H \* 


F = -0.0139 

(29) 


respectively. 
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Applying equation (29) to the conditions indicated 
by Fig. (1), it is found that between conductors 

Hi = 3.19 — and above the upper conductor 

V W 

Hi = 2x 3.19 “ 5 —, and the same results are found for 

IJ to 

iWy and iFy as are given by equations (24) and (25), 
respectively. Since the pulls on the two sides of the 
slot are equal and opposite, F* = 0 (as was found 
before). 

Forces Tending to Drive a Conductor out of the Slot. 
In any case where the winding pitch is between % 
and full pitch, a three-phase short circuit may be ex¬ 
pected to produce a flux distribution at one instant 
somewhat like that shown in Fig. 2, where the currents 
are equal but opposite in direction. 

It can be shown by any of the three methods de¬ 
veloped that for Fig. 2 (when saturation is neglected) 

iFy 14.15 X 10-* — (30) 

to 

The minus sign indicates a force tending to drive 
the upper conductor out of the slot. Also 

Is* 

iFy = + 14.15 X 10-* - 5 — (31) 

Ow 

and acts toward the bottom of the slot. 

It will be foimd that the force iFy will be consider¬ 
ably less than the maximum value existing on a single¬ 
phase short cirerdt. However, it is still important, 
because the wedge must carry the load. This force 
should be given consideration, particularly in machines 



Fig. 6—Section op Fig. 1 with a Small Pabt op the 
Gondtjctor Electrically in Parallel but Insulated prom 
the Remainder 

which can have high currents per slot, and which 
have wide slots. 

If the coil were slightly loose so that the wedge 
could receive a series of impact blows (which would 
arrive at twice the normal electrical frequency of the 
machine), the possibility of failure would be con¬ 
siderably greater. 

Forces on Individual Strands. It is intended, next, 
to determine whether there are any electromagnetic 


forces tending to separate the strands of any armature 
conductor. It will be assumed, first, that a small 
cylindrical hole is cut through a coil, as shown 
in Fig. 6. In this hole there is one small conductor, 
which is electrically in parallel with the main con¬ 
ductor, but the two are not in electrical contact at 
the section shown. The flux density at this point 
will be just the same as if the insxilating space sur- 
roxmding this strand were of conducting material. 



Fig. 7—Diagrammatic Sketch for the Instant before 
Short Circuit 

for this space may be assxuned to be very small. By 
making the hole extremely small, the direction of the 
force is more easily perceived. The flux density H' 
(due to the main conductor) must be single valued, 
so that as the isolated conductor is made smaller the 
main field on its two sides becomes more and more 
nearly parallel. The force acting on this conductor is 

= (32) 

and is in the direction of the weaker resultant field. 
This is along the ampere turn line toward the m. m. f. 
center. Hence, all parts of the conductor are com¬ 
pressed toward the m. m. f. center. The strands 
further out are in stronger fields. They are acted on 
with greater force so that there are no effects due to 
the inertia of the strands which may tend to separate 
them. From an examination of Figs. 1, 2, and 3, it 
will be seen that there probably are no combinations 
of current values possible in armature conductors, 
which will result in electromagnetic forces, tending to 
disrupt the coil tides by the separation of the strands, 
Any forces which separate the strands must be brought 
about by pulsating forces which press the whole con¬ 
ductor against its supports (bottom of the slot and the 
wedge) with such violence that the strands are shaken 
apart. 

Reduciion of Forces Due to Saturation. Saturation 
of the armature teeth will greatly reduce the forces, 
In order to consider this feature, a brief survey of 
the general flux distribution is necessary. 

!. The particular condition which will :be contidered is 
that existing at the instant one-half cydle sffter a single- 
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phase line-to-neutral short circuit has occurred. Figs. 7 
and 8 show the resultant flux immediately before the 
short circuit, and one-half cycle later, respectively. 

It is assumed in Pig. 7 that the armature. A, is open- 
circuited, but that the field winding, /, is excited so as to 
maintain normal voltage at the generator terminals. 
No curi’ents of fundamental frequency are flowing in 
the damping circuits D. The armature is short-cir¬ 
cuited at the instant (0 = 0) when the flux “trapped" 
in the electric circuits. A, D and/are as shown. 



Fia. rS— DiAfiUAMMATJC SKMTcir FOR THK Instant One-ITalf 

(>YCIiI3 AFTKU THE SHORT (^lUOUIT OcOirUUKD 

It is assumed that in each circuit current will flow 
which tends to maintain constant flux linkages in its 
own particular circuit. 

Then when the rotor has turned 180 electrical deg., 
the resultant flux will be as shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 8. The sum of the gap and field leakage flux 


paths, and constant interlinkages were assumed, the 
m. m. f. of each member would be practically equal. 
Oscillographic records show that the currents of the 
field winding, /, will not produce an m. m. f. anywhere 
nearly comparable with that of the armature winding 
during the first cycle after the short circuit occurs. 
As the mutual reactance of the rotor and stator circuits 
is high, there must be a very large cmrent flowing on 
the surface of the rotor. The leakage path for this 
current has a greater reluctance than that of the arma¬ 
ture. From Fig. 7 the initial flux linkages of the rotor 
are greater than those of the stator. Therefore, in 
order to maintain these vay nearly the same in Fig. 8 
as in Fig. 7, the total rotor m. m. f. must be greater 
than that of the stator. This means that at a very 
gi-eat distance from all circuits the total m. m. f. of the 
rotor will prevail. Hence, there is a very slight amount 
of mr gap flux threading both the armature and rotor 
circuits in a direction opposite to that of the armature 
leakage flux. 

The total armature leakage flux probably will be 
somewhat greater than the no load air gap flux, because 
of the difference in distribution of the two fields. A less 
percentage of the leakage flux links all the winding. 
In addition to this, there must be enough armature 
flux to offset the linkage of the small amount of air gap 
flux which links both windings. The armature leakage 
flux will require relatively few ampere turns for the core 
compared with the number required for the teeth and 
slot. 

The retaining ring leakage flux will be prevented from 
increasing greatly during the first half cycle by eddy 



P’la. 9 —Appuoximatb Dibbctions of the Flux in the Gap Teeth and Cobb 


(/<#>»+ /^ I) must remain practically up to its initial 
value, because this constitutes the flux linkages of the 
rotor winding. However, nearly all of the gap flux 
must pass inside the armature conductors, because the 
latter must have a net interlinkage opposite to that 
which the gap flux, alone, would produce if it returned 
through the stator core. The armature must have 
sufficient leakage flux to maintain its interlinkages 
up to the initial value, and in the initial direction. 
If the stator and rotor had precisely equal leakage 


currents and also by sato'ation. Eddy currents in the 
sides of the rotor teeth will oppose increase in rotor slot 
leakage flux. Consequently, the air gap flux can de¬ 
crease only slightly during the first half cycle. This 
means that the total rotor magnetomotive force due 
to the winding currents and rotor surface currents will 
^ceed the total m. m. f. of the stator by an amount 
approximately equal to the no load normal voltage 
m. m. f. 

If it were intended to map the complete flux field, eer- 
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tain steps would be necessary. Determine the magni¬ 
tude of the armature current as described in Appendix 
A, or by any suitable method. Give to the rotor a 
m. m. f. greater than that of the stator by an amount 
approximately equal to the no load gap amp«« txuns. 
Determine the rotor winding ampere turns relaitive to 
the stator from tests on the nearest similar machine. 
Locate the remaining rotor current on the rotor surface 
opposite the stator windings. Draw the flux fleld for 
the non-magnetic parts by assuming no saturation. 
Complete the field in the iron on the assumption of 
slight saturation and uniform permeability. Calculate 
the ampere turns for the iron parts and attempt to 
redistribute the ampere turn lines to take care of this. 

It is only intended here to consider the effects of 
saturation in a single slot pitch. 

Fig. 9 shows the approximate direction of the flux 
field in the gap teeth and core on a single-phase line-to- 
neutral short circuit for the instant shown in Fig. 8. 

The effect of saturation will be considered in the 
zones Y-Y of Fig. 9. The flux in this zone will travel 
ne^ly tangentially across the slot and teeth.' Except 
for a negligible number of ampere turns required for 
the core, the ampere turn lines from the stator condue- 



^jr d7£ffSfry My jTyy *Sior 



Fig. 10—Densities in the Slot at F-F op Fig. 9 Curves 
Show Slot Densities for 50,000 Amperes per Conductor 


(1) when saturation is considered, (2) when saturation is neglected 
and it is assumed that the flux goes straight across the slot 


«> 

tors in this slot will proceed almost directly toward the 
rotor cinrents. These will spread enough to supply the 
requirements of half of each adjacent tooth as well as- 
the slot itself. The values which will be used are ap¬ 
proximately those which existed in an actual machine. 
There will be 50,000 amperes per coil side, or 100,000 
ampere turns for the slot. The densities in the core are 
such as to require less than 1000 ampere turns in the 
iron back of the slot pitch, and hence can be neg¬ 
lected. Fig. 10 shows the densities in the slot with each 
conductor carrying 60,000 amperes, when the satma- 


tion of the teeth is neglected, and when it is considered. 
By equations (28) and (29) the forces are as follows: 


Force in lb. per in. of length 



Saturation 

Saturation 


neglected 

considered 

Electromagnetic force on upper eon- 

ductor (toward base of slot). 

1062 

695 

Electromagnetic force on lower con- 

ductor (toward base of slot). 

364 

210 


Sum = total force on lo-wer conduc¬ 
tor (to-ward base of slot). 1416 905 


This shows that satmation is a most important factor 
to be considered in calculating the loading on the coil 



Fia. 11 — ^DiFFEBisNcn in Dbnbitijss on the Two Sinsss of a 
Tooth under Load Conditions 

insulation in the slot. In Fig. 9 it is seen that for cer¬ 
tain other conductors the flux will travel nearly radially 
in one tooth which bounds the slot, and it would be 
expected that saturation would have an even greater 
effect in reducing the force on these conductors. Due 
to the dissymmetry of the flux distributions in the 
adjacent teeth, there should be some tangential force 
exerted on the conductors. 

Normal Torque of a Machine. While the torque of a 
rotating machine is not within the province of this 
paper, some mention probably should be made of it. 
It has been pointed out several times in the preceding 
paragraphs that when there is no appreciable satura¬ 
tion, there is no tangential force exerted on the conduc¬ 
tors in the slot. In general, this approximates the 
normal running conditions of many machines. The 
torque must be found near the teeth tip in the difference 
in densities on the two sides (see Fig. 11). With 
saturation, the flux will not enter circumferential sur¬ 
faces in a radial direction and some tangential pull will 
result from the corresponding components, at these 
surfaces. In the old surface wound machines the torque 
was carried almost entirely by the armature con¬ 
ductors.* It should be noted that when the field map 
has been drawn, equations (28) and (29) can be used to 
determine the forces exerted on the iron and copper 

*Tlii3 is not a new idea, but has been studied in part both 
theoretically and experimentally. See bibliography reference 13. 

Prof. A. D. Moore has also used for some time in his lectures 
these general facts concerning torques. 
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parts m any portion of the field. This applies not only 
to rotating machines, but to contactors, and to any 
other apparatus in which the flux distribution can be 
determined. 

Conclusions concerning the forces on conductors in 
armature slots. 

1. The force pulsating at twice normal frequency 
and pressing the coils toward the bottom of the slot 
on a single-phase short circuit may have a value of 695 
lb. per in. of conductor (or greater). 

2. On three-phase short circuits in machines of 
less than full pitch, there will be forces tending to 
drive a conductor out into the air gap, carrying the 
wedge with it. These forces, while less than those just 
mentioned above, can be very serious if a coil is loose so 
that the forces on the wedge arrive as impact blows. 

3. The forces exerted toward the sides of the slot 
are very much less, and only exist when the saturation 
in two adjacent teeth is appreciably different. 

4. There are no electromagnetic forces directly 
acting to disrupt the conductors by separating the 
strands one from another. However, the hammering 
of the conductor on the bottom of the slot, if the con¬ 
ductor is loose, may cause some internal motion. 
This might be capable of wearing out the insulation 
between the strands very quickly. 

B. Forces Within the Conical Surface op the 
End Winding 

Fig. 12 indicates the approximate paths of the 
flux linking the armature end winding on a single¬ 
phase line-to-neutral short circuit. All currents in the 
parallel conductors are in the same direction, so that 



Pio. 12 —^Appuoximatk Paths op the Pi,dx Linkimo thb 
Diamond Con. Abmatdub End Winding 

these coil sides tend to pull together. The maximum 
force will be exerted on the inside conductor at sections 
X-X, because the greatest concentration of .flux is in 
this elbow of the phase group. Toward the outer or 
diamond ends of the coils there will be a force between 
the coil sides in the two layers tending to open out this 
angle. That is the coil ends have a tendency to bow 
out to a sort of semi-circular shape. The flux distribu¬ 
tion around the semi-straight portion of the coil, be¬ 
tween the inner elbow (X-X) and the diamond (outer) 
end, has much the same shape as if it were due to a 
group of long straight conductors in air, far removed 


from other metallic parts. By making just that 
assumption, the force on any conductor may be com¬ 
puted by the successive use of equation (1). Thus, 

Where: 

I = maximmn armature current per coil side. 
a — spacing center to center between coil sides in 
one layer of the conical surface of the end 
winding. 

N = number of coils per phase gi’oup. 




Fig. 1.‘5— Appiioximatb Fougk against tiik Kidk op the Coii. 

As before, the correction factors for the shape of the 
conductors are neglected. These factors will reduce 
the force to some extent. There will be a different cor¬ 
rection factor for the force between each pair of conduc¬ 
tors, depending upon whether their spacings are a, 2 a, 
3 a, or (N — 1) a, etc. 

In order to calculate the force per inch of conductor 
within one layer of the conical end winding of the ma¬ 
chine for which the last numerical example was com¬ 
puted, it is noted that 

I = 50,000 
a = 1.79 
W = 7 

Then from equation (33) 

F = 154 lb. per in. of conductor. 

Fig, 13 shows the probable sort of force distribu¬ 
tion in the plane of the windings based on the conditions 
indicated in Pig. 12. 

Fig. 12 shows that greata: densities exist at the inner 
bend of the coil. The force must fall off toward the 
outer end of the coil for there are less and less coil 
sides outside of the inner one. Then as the outer bend 
of the coil is reached the repulsion from the coil sides in 
the otiier layer of the phase group will tend to increase 
the force. 

Conclusions concerning the forces on fhe conducUrrs 
within the conical surface of the end winding. 

1. The forces on a single-phase short circuit tend to 
pull all the conductors together within one layer of the 
conical end winding. 
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2. The force is greatest on the inner coil sides of 
the group at the bend (or elbow) of the coil nearest the 
frame. It decreases from there toward the outer b^id 
of the diamond coil. 

3. In between these two bends in the coil the force 
may be 150 lb. per in. of conductor, or greater, on the 
assumption that the force may be computed as would be 
done for long straight conductors in air. The fact that 
the space within the phase group is limited indicates 
that the force should be greater than calculated, but if 
the correction for the coil shape is ne^ected, this is 
compensated for to a certain degree'. 

4. This force is sufficient to distort the winding 
unless bracing blocks (or the equivalent) are located 
between coils at quite frequent intervals. 

5. Conductors which are two strands wide are very 
much weaker than those which are one strand wide in 
the direction of this force. It is necessary that a manu¬ 
facturer know the strength limitations of the coils and 
stay well within them. It should be noticed that while 
the resistance to shear between strands is very low, 
that the copper is held on the ends, so that tests on a 
short bar are not satisfactory. Undoubtedly testing 
coils to destruction on actual machines furnish the most 
reliable data on which to check calculations. 

C. Forces on the Coil Extensions prom the 
Frame 

Tests on actual machines have ^own that the 
straight parts of the coils extending from the slots over 
the retaining rings are almost as liable to failure as are 
the coil sides within either of the two layers of the 
conical end winding. 

The conditions illusta-ated in conjunction with Figs. 7 
and 8 will be used for the basis of the following calcula¬ 
tions. It was concluded that at the instant indicated 

ro 

ZV/A/a/A/d 




TSi 

Pig. 14 Diagha^mmatic Sketch of the Cuebents Plowinq 
IN THE End Zones Just Outside the Feame 

by Fig. 8, the rotor m. m. f. was equal to that of the 
stator plus an amount approximately equal to the field 
m. m. f. at the no load normal voltage condition. 
This applied to the main ma^etic circuit. A detailed 
study will be undertaken now in an attempt to picture 
the current and flux distributions just outside the ends 
of the "active” armature iron. 

Figs. 14 and 16 indicate, in a diagrammatic way, the 
currents which must flow in this zone. 


SBii 
@§@ 8 ^ 





The currents indicated are as follows: 

la = the armature current per coil side (as defined 
in Appendix A). 

If = the current in the field winding for the instant 
shown in Fig. 8. 

iaa = the rotor surface current on the outside of the 
rotor. This is practically the continuation 
of the damping currents of the rotor body 
out into the retaining ring. The straight 



Pig. 15—^View op Pio. 14 In the Radial Plane at the 
Centebline between Poles 

parts of armature coils extending directly 
out from the slots furnish the m. m. f. to 
carry thes'e currents out into the retaining 
ring to oppose the armature. If it were not 
for the arrangement of these armatme con¬ 
ductors, there are reasons to believe that 
with a tapered magnetic retaining ring this 
surface current would turn and travel 
tangentially very soon after it left the rotor 
body. However,, this seems impossible 
when the armature winding is so near, and 
this belief has been vmy forcefully upheld 
in a test to destruction. It is assumed, 
then, that this rotor surface current 
travels axially across the outside surface 
of the tapered section of the retaining ring. 
ir — the transient current flowing in the re taining 
ring to oppose any change in the retaining 
ring leakage flux. 

= the retaining ring lealmge flux. 
i»i — the retaining ring surface current on the in¬ 
side surface which opposes any change in 
the flux entering or leaving the ring from 
the inside. 

With the currents defined, it will now be possible to 
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consider the ampere turn surfaces. These emanate 
from the rotor field winding and pass through the re¬ 
taining ring. Most of them terminate on the armature 
conductors which carry current in the opposite direction 
to the field windings. A few of these ampere turn sur¬ 
faces go through the air gap and through part of the 
stator iron to terminate in the field windings on the 
other side of the pole. 

The effects of the rotor surface cxirrents must be 
considered. The current on the inner surface of the 
retaining rings, i,<, will be neglected. This is probably 
the wrong thing to do, but it is desired to be on the safe 
side in the force calculations. It is possible, and it 
even seems probable, that this current might nearly 
cancel the increase in m. m. f. in the end zone, due to 
the increase in field current, but this is neglected. 

The net effect of the current ir is practically zero. 
This component is shown by two current sheets. One 
is in the inner surface of the ring and one in the outer. 
These flow in opposite directions. What the inner 
sheet subtracts from the m. m. f. between a given pair 
of ampere turn surfaces, the outer adds in again. 


ring. The real current sheet, will travel nearly 
axially outward under the straight part of the armature 
coil extensions, because it flows as a sort of image of the 
armature current. 

Oscillographic records of armature and field winding 
currents show that the armature m. m. f. is much the 
greater of the two, Yet the constant interlinkage 
theory demands that the total rotor m. m. f. be slightly 
greater than the stator. This means that the m. m. f. 
of the rotor surface currents, i,o, is much greater than 
that of the rotor winding If at the instant shown in 
Figs. 8,14, and 15. This real surface current, must 
be as much larger than the imaginary current sheet 
used to replace the saturation of the ring. The resul¬ 
tant currait sheet of the real and imaginary one must 
have almost axial directions of flow imder the armature 
coils. The strength of the stator m. m. f. may actually 
be the greater at a short distance out in the tapered 
section of the ring if the effect of the current sheet, 
i»i, on the inside of the ring is considered. 

The purpose of the foregoing discussion of current and 
flux in the end zone n^ the tapered section of the re- 



Very small armature conductors are used for simplicity in mapping 


There remains the rotor surface current, i.o, and a 
certain contribution from the rotor windings. The 
ampere turn surfaces arriving at the outer surface of the 
retaining ring can be replaced by an imaginary current 
sheet of just the right current density, which flows on a 
ring of infinite permeability. (The replacement of 
saturation by the suitable current sheet and unsaturated 
iron has been demonstrated by Th. Lehmann in some 
of his excellent papers concerning graphical field map- 
ping.*>^®>V) This imaginary current sheet may now 
be superposed on the real (transient) current sheet, 
i,m flowing on the outside surface of the ring. 

The directions of these two component current sheets 
are probably not the same. 

The saturation in the ring is greatest in the tapered 
section. Consequently, the leakage flux in the ring 
will travel nearly axially across this section. A large 
proportion of the ampere turn surfaces maintaining 
this leakage flux will lie in the ring in fairly near 
circumferential directions. The imaginary current 
sheet used to replace this saturation must have the 
same directions as these amp^e turn surfaces inside the 


taining ring has been an attempt to get a graphic picture 
of the actual conditions. Some approximations will 
be made now to compute the forces on the armatiure 
windings. 

A resultant or equivalent current sheet will be 
assumed to exist on the rotor retaining ring, and flowing 
axially outward ft^m the rotor slots. It will have a uni¬ 
form current density and a total m. m. f. equal to that 
of the armature plus the no load normal voltage rotor 
m. m. f. The flux to be considOTed will be assumed to 
remain within the zone of tmiform width indicated in 
Fig. 15. (The direction of the flux is approximately 
perpendicular to the plane of that drawing.) Satura¬ 
tion in the stator end plate is neglected, because it is .a 
magnetic parallel on the stator core. The magnitude 
of the eddy currents in this plate cannot be estimated 
satisfactorily. They will be neglected for the same 
reason that the rotor m. m. f. was assumed at its maxi¬ 
mum possible value, i. e,, to be on the safe side. On 
this basis. Fig. 16 was drawn (using small armature 
conductors), and Fig. 17 drawn from Fig. 16. The 
forces on the conductors may be computed from the 
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integral of taken around each one. The way the 
flux encircles the group of coils indicates appreciable 
tangential forces on the outer ones of the group. How¬ 
ever, the coils may be well braced against this by roped- 
in blocking. The highest radial forces occur on the 
coil sides in the center of the group. A very easy means 
of approximating this force becomes evident from the 
work done concerning the conductors embedded in slots. 
It is as though the conductors lay in slots of width equal 
to the slot pitch. See section Y'-Y', Kg. 17. Prom 


able magnitude. These act against the coil in the di¬ 
rection in which the individual strands are the weakest, 
but there are many of them in the coil side. Tension 
and compression along these strands operate to prevent 
failure. The force falls off with distance from the slot 
toward the first bend or elbow of the coil, and very 
rapidly beyond the bend. 

3. Experience indicates that this is a less likely place 
for failure to occur than within a layer of the conical 
surface of the end winding, but if the straight extension 



equation (24), it seems the force on the conductor near¬ 
est the retaining ring will be about 

J'.U = 42.45 (10-*) , (34) 

where q — the slot pitch in inches. 

If g = 2.185 and U = 50,000, then = 485 lb. per 
miming in. of conductor. 

Fig. 18 indicates the probable sort of variation load 
against the edge of the coil. 




Pio. 18— Appeoximate Fobcs against the Edge of the Coil 

Conclusions concerning the forces on the coil extensions 
from the frame. 

1. There are fairly large tangential forces on the 
outa* conductors of the phase group, similar to those 
within each layer of the.conical end winding. However, 
these forces operate against the edges of the sthmds 
composing the coil sides. Bracing blocks are always 
inserted, and these can be made to give adequate sup¬ 
port against such forces. 

2. The forces acting radially outward are of appreci- 


from the slots is long, special bracing should be supplied. 

4. A matt^ deserving real consideration is Uie 
tendency to twist the conductor due to the radial and 
tangential force exerted on the bend nearest the frame 
of the coil side at the inside of the phase group. Careful 
bracing on each side of this bend (see section X-X, 
Fig. 12) must be used to so stiffen the mechanical re¬ 
sistance of the coil and supports that it will remove this 
possibility of failure. 

D. Forces on the Phase Connecting Rings 

Rectangular copper straps are bent into semi-circular 
arcs, and used to connect the terminals of the machine to 
the ends of the various phase groups. These phase con¬ 
necting rings are considerably closer to each other than 
to any heavy iron parts. They are located in a relatively 
weak part of the field of the armature end windings. 
The radius of curvature of the rings is ratho* large. 
Therefore, it seems a reasonable approximation to 
assume that the forces on the phase connecting rings 
will be about the same as if they were straight conduc¬ 
tors in air well removed from other metallic parts. 

The forces can be calculated by equation (1). How¬ 
ever, the directions of the currents must be determined 
from the conditions of the short circuit. The usual 
forms of bracing, blocking, and clamping are well 
known. On the whole, they are easy to apply, but 
special attention must be givai to the ends of the phase 
connecting rings where they join the coil ends, in the 
machines in which the loading is large, for this is an 
inherently weak place in one turn coils. 

E. Forces on the Whole Phase Group in the 
Conical End Winding 

A quantitative solution has not been worked out 
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for estimating these forces. Probably their direc¬ 
tions are almost as important. The currents on 
the retaining ring (the real transient current and 
the imaginary current used to replace the satura¬ 
tion of the ring) will tend to produce an approximately 
outward force on the phase group. The coils are rather 
centrally located between the iron parts of the frame 
and end-bell, so that the effect of these latter parts 
should tend to cancel out. 

It would be very desirable to have a definite, but 
not too great force, pressing the coils outward toward 
coil supports which are mounted on the frame. Such 
an arrangement would eliminate any need for bolts 
through the winding to hold it back toward the frame.. 
There are two ways to accomplish this. Laminated 
iron near the stator end plate to furnish a strong at¬ 
traction would achieve this result, but it is commercially 
a rather impractical measure. A good conductor on 
the inner end-bell would carry eddy currents which 
would offer a force of repulsion to the armature wind¬ 
ing and tend to force it back toward the frame. This 
is a practical expedient. An aluminum diffuser for a 
double entrance fan will serve this purpose. However, 
it is possible such a thing might be very badly done. 
If the entire inner end-bell were made of aluminum or 
copper, it would probably have high losses, and possibly 
excessive heating under normal load conditions. The 
reason would be that the path of the armature leakage 
flux would be too greatly restricted. This damper 
would have to render a magnetomotive force almost 
equal to that of the armature. The smaller damper 
will carry only a relatively small current and loss at 
normal load. The tremendous increase in flux on 
short circuit will give sufficient ciurent to produce a 
definite force in the desired direction. 

In addition to the forces just discussed where the 
resultant lies in a radial plane, there must be a tangen¬ 
tial force acting on the phase group in the direction 
opposite to that of rotation. This torque will be due 
to the losses occurring in the end-bell, end plate, etc. 
It is as though these iron parts were the secondary, 
and the stator winding the primary of a surface wound 
induction motor, so that the burden of the torque falls 
on the armature conductors. 

Some further considerations of the forces are given 
in Appendix E for certain limiting cases. 

Summary 

Fairly detailed conclusions have been given at the 
end of each section in the paper, so only a brief summary 
will be made here. 

Three methods of calculating the force exerted on 
current carrying conductors have been demonstrated. 
The method involving the use of images can only be used 
when there is no appreciable degree of saturation. (The 
most common configurations which can be imaged are 
summarized in the Appendix C). The method in¬ 
volving the change of flux interlinkages is most useful 


where a reasonably simple mathematical expression 
can be obtained; but if the method involves the differ¬ 
ence of two large values of interlinkages by the use of 
graphical field maps, it is not satisfactory. The 
method which uses the J" H^ds over any surface 
enclosing a conductor is the most generally applicable. 
It frequently involves the plotting of one rather 
difficult field map, but in such a case there is probably 
no way of avoiding this labor. (A simple proof is 
given in Appendix D for the basic principle of this 
last method for the calculation of the forces.) 

The forces exerted on the embedded armature con¬ 
ductors during short circuit are computed and the 
great influence of saturation is illustrated. It is shown 
that there are no electromagnetic forces tending to 
disrupt the coil sides by rending apart the strands. 
A graphical picture is given for the normal torque of a 
machine. The forces between coil sides in one layer 
of the conical end winding are computed. The forces 
on the straight coil extensions from the frame are 
approximated. The forces on the whole conical sur¬ 
face are discussed, and methods of causing the force 
to be definitely toward the frame are pointed out. 
The applicability of simple formula for approximating 
the forces on the pha.se connecting rings is also pointed 
out. 
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Appendix A 

Armature Short-Circuit Current per Coa Side 

The maximum possible peak current per coil side 
which exists at the end of the first half cycl4 after an 
instantaneous line-to-neutral short circuit is often 
computed by the approximate formula 

I = Jrm. X 1.5 X 2 vY X .9 ^ 35 ^ 

I * 3.82 —~ (36) 

where, 

I = maximum short-circuit current per 
coil side. 

Irm, = r. m. s. value of normal load current 
per coil side. 

X/ = subtransient reactance expressed as a 
decimal fraction. 

♦All of the Westinghouse Company. 
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Appendix B 

Basis of Graphical Field Mapping 

The basis for graphically mapping two dimensional 
flux fields, which is used in this article, has been pub¬ 
lished several times,*’®'*^ but is given here in an ab¬ 
breviated form for the sake of completeness. 

Pig. 19 illustrates the flux field of a salient pole 
machine at the no-load normal voltage condition. 



Ijt will be assumed correct, and the relations necessary 
that it be the true field will be illustrated (xmiqueness 
is assumed). If a unit pole is moved around the path 
opno linking the current J 2 and area As the work 
done is f H' dV = 0.4 tt /». This is all done along 
the flux line p-n ot length h'. If the elemental 
tube of flux A <i> considered, has a mean width (A dt) 
and mean density Hi' in tWs length W, then 

Hi' li' = 0.4 TT li (37) 


(A d>) W 
A di 


0.4 IT li 


(38) 


Similarly for the path 


(A <i>) li' 
Adi' 


0.4 T h 


(39) 


From the last two equations 

W/Ad^' _ _Ki_ _Al. 

li'/A di' “ Ri ~ li ~ Ai 

where R is the reluctance and uniform current density 
is assumed so that I is proportional to A. The last 
seies of relations is sufficient for graphically mapping 
any two dimensional field in the non-magnetic parts, 
if the currents are located and the saturation Imown 
approximately. 


Appendix G 

Images®’® 


The most common two dimensional field in which 


the boundaries may be replaced by the use of other 
conductors are those of 

1. Conductors between two planes which meet at 
a certain angle. The angle expressed in degrees when 
multiplied by some integer must give 180 deg. 

2. Conductors between parallel planes. 

3. Conductors in rectangular slots. 

4. Conductors in completely closed rectangles. 

In the first three eases the plane sides should have 

either infinite permeability (and if an alternating 
field is considered infinite resistivity, or unit permea¬ 
bility and zero retistivity). In the fourth case if the 
boundary is of infinite permeability there must be 
as much current in one direction as the other so that 
no ampere turn lines penetrate the boimdary. If the 
surrounding surface is of zero resistivity, it is not 
necessary that the sum of the currents in the enclosed 
conductors be zero for the surface will carry currents 
to receive any excess ampere turns from the conductors. 

Appendix D 

Calculation of Force from f H^ d s 

It is apparent that every element of current tends to 
establish a field of force around it in such a manner that 
the flux lines form closed loops. Consequently at 
COTtain conductors in any field the ampere turn lines, 
or lines of no work, must converge at points of no fiux 
density. These points will be called m. m. f. centers. 
However, not all current carrying conductors may 
sustain a point of zero density. The centers which 
they might sustain if excited alone are submerged in 


Pig. 



B. A CONDUCTOB WHICH DOES NOT MAINTAIN A 

M. M. F. Center 


the main field and only swirls or waves may be left 
to indicate the tendency (See the upper conductor in 
Fig. 1). The forces exerted will be considered for 
these two cases, namely, (1) when the conductor con¬ 
tains an m. m. f. center and, (2), when it does not. 

These two possibilities are illustrated in Pigs. 20a 
and 20 b, respectively. Pigs. 21 a and 21b show exactly 
the same conductors existing in exactly similar fields, 
but with different boundary conditions. These are 
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strictly two dimensional problems. Unit depth per¬ 
pendicular to the drawing will be assumed. In Fig. 
21a two current sheets, ah e and def, have replaced 
the flux lines of Fig. 20a, which were in these positions. 
The cTurent in these sheets travels parallel to that of 
the conductor, but in the opposite direction. The 
current daisities are such that the ampere turn lines 
leaving the conductor may terminate in these sheets at 
precisely the points where they forma*ly crossed a 
flux line. 

In Fig. 2lA the lines c d and / a form boundaries for 
the iron of infinite permeability and infinite resistivity 
and are so arranged that 'the flux lines link the rectangu¬ 
lar conductor in the same direction as before. In 
Fig. 20a, these were portions of ampere turn lines. 
In both cases the flux crosses these lines p^endic- 
ularly. Thus it is seen that the boundaries of flnx 
tubes, which appear in these two dimensional fields, 
may be replaced by sheets of current which travel 
perpendicular to the plane of the drawing, and which 
have such current density and sign that the ampere 
turn lines arriving there may terminate in the current 
sheet. Ampere turn lines, which are lines perpendicular 



TO Isolate the Conductor 


B.—^Fia. 20 b with Special Conditions to Isolate 
THE Conductor 

to flux may be replaced by surfaces of imagihary iron 
bodies that have infinite permeability (and for a-c. 
fields, infinite resistivity). 

Fig. 20b represents a current carrying conductor 
without an m. m. f. center. It has been arranged in 
Fig. 21b with a current sheet of like sign at a — d, and 
one of opposite sign at 6 — c. The latter is numerically 
equal to the sum of the other two curraits, but of 
opposite sign. The ampere turn lines d — e and o — 6 
of Fig. 20b are iron surfaces in Pig. 21b. Again the 
magnetic circuit in the iron is so arranged that the flux 
lines link the original conductor in the same manner 
as before. 

The problem is to determine the forces on the 
rectangular conductors. These are, obviously, the 
same in Fig. 21a as in Fig. 20a, and the same in Fig. 
21b as in Fig. 20b. In Figs. 21a and 21b the forces on 
the rectangular conductor must be equal and opposite 
to the integral of the forces taken over the botmdary 
materials in each case. It will be foimd easier to 
make the computations on the boundary. 


The force on a small area of the material carrying 
the current sheet (o 6 c Pig. 21a) will be considered 
first. This element of the conducting sheet will be 
chosen so small that it can be considered as plane sur¬ 
face. Two views of it are shown in Pigs. 22a and 22b. 



In Fig. 22b the ampere turn lines are shown arriving 
from the redtangular conductor and terminating in 
the sheet. When the small conductor is moved 
(Fig. 22a) it will be supposed that there is a rectangular 
iron block behind it whose surfaces coincide with the 



ampere turn lines. Work is done on the small 6on- 
ductor, but not on the iron block, because the latter 
moves perpendicular to the flux and has the same 
intensities at one surface as on the opposite. The 
change in stored energy in the whole Add is 
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1 


Aw' = - (A (t>) 


(41) 


Where Ai is the current in the small element and 
A <l> the flux which passes through the iron block. 
This flux has the same magnitude as that which occu¬ 
pied this space before the movement of the small 
conductor and iron block. 


but 


A 0 = H' (A h') (A h') 

(42) 

and 


Aw' = A F' (A h') 

(43) 


H'iAh’)(Ai) 

- 20 

(44) 


where 

w' ' = energy in ergs 

A 4> = number flux lines cut through (measured in 
maxwells.) 

Ah' — length of conducting sheet in the direction of 
the flux lines. 

Ah' = length of conductor in the direction of current 
flow. 

A h' = distance the conductor Ah' X Ah' is moved 
inward perpendicular to the ampere turn 
lines. 

H' = field intensity near the conductor. 

A i = current flowing in the element of the sheet. 
AF' = force acting on the small conductor (measured 
in dynes). 

If a unit pole is moved around the path opqn in 
Fig. 22b linking the current A i, the work done is all 
along the line ? r or A h' because in this figure H' is 
zero outside the current sheet. 

H'(A ZiO = .4 T (A i) (45) 

Substituting the value for A i in that obtained for 
A F' and rearranging 


AF' _ (HO® 
(A h') (A W) ~ Btt 


(46) 


which is the force per sq. cm. Converting this to 
the force in lb. per sq. in. and lines per sq. in. 

''--0-»189(iio) 


The above forcp is one of repulsion tending to force the 
current sheet outward. The weaker field is on the 
outside (see the complete Pig. 21a). 

The force on the iron smfaces e — d and / — o must 
be ones of attraction inward and the force per unit 
area is 

(Because this is commonly proved and given in 
handbooks for use in magnet calculations no proof is 
given here). 


The same arguments as given above for the con¬ 
ductor which contained an m. m. f. center (Fig. 21a) 
may be applied to the conductor which had no m. m. f. 
center (Pig. 21b). 

It must be remembered that the force on the rec¬ 
tangular conductors which is really sought is equal and 
opposite to the integral of the force taken over the 



Pig. 23a—Similar to Pig. 21b but with'One Boundary not 
ALONG Either Part op the Orthogonal System 


imaginary bounding materials introduced in Pigs. 
21a and 21b. ’ 

It is worth noticing that any section of a magnetic 
field may be given new boundary conditions without 
cha ngi n g the enclosed flux field. It is not necessary 
to restrict the chosen boundary to either one or the 
other part of the orthogonal system as was done above. 
For instance, suppose that Fig. 20b were changed as 
shown in Fig. 23a. The new current sheet d — a' 



Pig. 23b—The New Boundary d - a ’ op Pig. 23a Resc_ 

into the Customary .Orthogonal Components 


has just the right density and the iron body is brought 
up behind it. 

It might be imagined that this new boundary is 
composed of a large number of steps (Pig. 23b), the 
surfaces of which lie either parallel to the flux or to 
the ampere turn surfaces. To obtain the resultant 
force on a small section, it is only necessary to compute 
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the two components of force indicated in the latter 
figure. 

Appendix E 
Limiting Conditions 

A serious attempt was made to gain a view of the 
forces exerted on the entire phase group by mapping 
fields for certain limiting conditions. The distribution 
of the ampere turn surfaces on the retaining ring were 



approximated at the center line between poles. The 
two layers of armatui'e conductors in this radial plane 
were plotted as one layer since only the force on the 
entire group was desired. The fields were plotted as 
though they were two dimensional, because this had 
given fairly good results when compared with compass 
readings on stationary flux fields in this end zone. 
It was recognized that the stator and end-bell were 
neither perfect magnetic nor perfect damper surfaces; 
but the field was plotted (Fig. 24) as though it were the 
first, and then (Fig. 25) as though it w&re the second. 
These both indicate that the winding at its outer edge 
would have a force component toward the frame. 

Aside from approximations necessary to plot these 
fields, it was felt that the omission entirely of the 
power component of the damping currents on the bell 
and frame might be a fallacy which would completely 
nullify the value of any quantitative results. How¬ 
ever, this method will probably have merits in parts 
of machines where the currents travel either only 
axially or only tangentially, and these two figures are 
submitted for this reason, and because they do give 
a partial picture of conditions in the end zones. 


List op Symbols 

FLUX, FIELD INTENSITY, AND RELUCTANCE 

= flux in maxwells 
a4>i = armature leakage flux per pole 
/^j = field leakage flux per pole 
= air gap flux per pole 
= retaining ring leakage flux 
(t>,i = leakage flux entering the retaining ring from the 
under side 

H' = field intensity (lines per square cm.) 

H = field intensity (lines per square inch) 

R = reluctance 

CURRENTS (all in practical amperes) 
la = r. m. s. value of armature cxurent per conductor 
at normal load 

li = maximum possible armature current in upper 
■ conductor in a slot on short circuit 
I„ = current in an imaged conductor 
If = field current per slot at some particular instant 
following a short circuit 
i = current in some current sheet 

= current on the rotor surface and retaining ring 
surface near the air gap 



ir = component of retaining ring cmrent flowing to 
oppose change in 0, 

i,i = retaining ring current on the inside surfaces 
flowing to oppose change in <|!>„ 

Inductances and Reactances 

(All inductances in practical henrys per in. of length 
along the conductor) 
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L 1 &L 2 = self inductances of circuits 1 and 2, respec¬ 
tively. 

M = mutual inductance of the same circuits. 
X/= subtransient reactance expressed as a deci¬ 
mal. 

Force, Energy, and Power 
F' = force in dynes per cm. of length and also per 
sq. cm. 

F = force in lb. per in. of length and also per sq. in. 
w' = energy ergs. 

Axes and Dimensions 

a = distance measured across a slot, or across a 
conductor in the end winding in the same 
direction with respect to the strands. 
y = distance measured radially inward in a 
slot, or in the same direction with respect 
to a conductor at any points. 
a — distance between conductors, 
s = a surface in air surroimding a conductor. 
Ai & Aa = cross-sectional areas taken in current carry¬ 
ing conductors. 

S„ = slot width. 
q = slot pitch. 

I = length as defined at the place used. 

A d = width of an incremental flux tube. 

N = number of coil sides per phase group. 
Ni&Ni = number of turns per coil side-in coil 1 
and coil 2, respectively. 

General 

Where primes are used as F', y', w', H', L', and M', 
dynes, centimeters, ergs, lines per square cm. and 
henrys per cm. of conductor are intended. 

Where they are not used as F, y, H, then lb., in., 
and lines per square in. are intended. 

Where subscripts as iFy, JFy, are used, forces m the 
y direction on coil 1 and coil 2 are meant. 

Subsmpt m, as in <i>m. indicates mutual flux. 
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Discussion 

J. A. Terry: Of the three methods employed to determine 
the magnitude of the forces, the second one, based upon the rate 
of change in interlinkages, is the one most commonly used. The 
reason for this is the simplicity with which the desired result can 
be obtained from the inductance of a system, wliich of course 
must be quite accurately known in order that the operating 
characteristics of a machine may be understood. Thus the 
forces on the end projections of alternator windings neglecting 
the effect of the induced rotor currents may be obtained by use 
of the reactance formulas presented by Mr. P. L. Alger in an 
Institute paper (1928) The Calculation of the Armature Reactance 
of Synchronous Machines. 

The inclusion of the effect of saturation on the forces between 
the coils is a good contribution to the knowledge of the subject' 
since, in general, saturation materially complicates analyses, and 
nearly always requires the free use of approximations which can 
only be justified after the solution is obtained by comparing the 
resulting fiux densities with those which would result from the 
magnetomotive force obtained in the solution. There is one 
important point which Mr. Calvert might have mentioned in 
connection with the comparison between the forces with and 
without saturation. The comparison has shown that, on the 
basis of the same slot current in both cases there is a total of 1416 
lb. per in. length, neglecting saturation, and 905 lb. per in. length 
including saturation. As a matter of fact saturation materially 
reduces the reactance of the machine and thus increases the 
current fl^owing during a short circuit so that the comparison on 
the basis of the same current in both cases does not present the 
true effect of saturation. Tests have shown that the commercial 
turbine alternators saturation may decrease the reactance which 
limits the short-circuit currents to 0.6 of the unsaturated value. 
If this new current were then substituted in the force expressions 
the force would be (1.6)® X 905 or 2300 lb. However, the 
saturation for such a current would be greater than for the 
assumed current so this force is fortunately not correct. It 
appears offhand that, depending upon the location and degree of 
saturation, the forces in case of a short circuit might be either 
greater or less than in the unsaturated case. 

In Appendix A a more accurate formula for the line-to-neutral 
short-circuit current which consists of replacing x/ by 

X(jl^ -j- flJ2 “I" Xq 

---might just as well have been given; X 2 and Xq 

o 

are the negative- and zero- sequence reactances respectively. 
This will give a slightly higher short-circuit current in most 
commercial machines. 

Since the repulsive forces between the coil sides of a slot is of 
interest in the design of slot wedges it is of interest to study these 
for some typical eases. Consider that the currents in the upper 
and lower coil sides are numerciaJly equal but out of phase by an 
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angle 6 in time. The force between the two coil sides will be 
proportional to 7® [sin=to/ -2cos»-| sin(2M< 


or a maximum when 


sin 2 < 


2 cos 




The following tabulation gives the relative magnitude of the 
forces and the instants at which they are greatest: 


Max. Relative Relative 

repulsive values of max. values of max. 
6 force occurs repulsive attractive 

Condition deg. when w 1 is force are force are 


Pull pitch. 

. 0. 

0 deg. ... 

...0 

Three phase, 2/3 pitch. 

. 60 

.. -47.6 deg.... 

...0.407. 

Two phase, 1/2 pitch.. 

. 90. 

. —62.6 deg_ 

...0.606. 

Three phase, 1/3 pitch. 

.120. 

. —75 deg.... 

...0.864. 

0 pitch. 

.180. 

. -90 deg— 

...1.00 . 


Calculations for a number of slow speed machines have shown 
that the slot wedges generally used are many times as strong as 
would be required for repulsive magnetic forces only. 

B- L. Robertsons The subject of mechanical forces between 
electric circuits has been treated in a theoretical manner in several 
papers which have previously been presented, and the study has 
also been made of the short-circuit forces existing in reactors and 
transformei’s. However, the subject of mechanical forces be¬ 
tween coil sides of rotating apparatus when abnormal currents 
are flowing has received little, if any, attention. The present 
paper therefore becomes valuable because of its attack on this 
problem, and because the treatment gives quantitative results. 

Of general comment is the fact that flux plotting, or magnetic 
field mapping, has been resorted to throughout the paper. It 
forms the only basis of solution to the question of forces when one 
goes just beyond the realm of very simple configurations of iron 
and copper. This statement readily becomes apparent as soon 
as the case of saturation enters the picture, or in treating the 
regions about the coil ends and the end bells. Magnetic field 
mapping, done either graphically or analytically, has become of 
I)ractical importance and this is one more illustration of that 
fact. The industries, however, are the only ones who have as 
yet done much with it. It is treated to any extent only in a few 
of the engineering schools of this country, and it is feared that in 
many institutions it is not even given passing mention. 

In such problems as given in the paper, an average condition 
of operation cannot weU be assumed. Hence it is necessary to 
determine the maximum forces which may exist. Nature is 
sometimes just so perverse that if the worst condition were not 
accounted for in design, it would, surely be met in operation. 
The maximum force calculated is 1,416 lb. per in. length of 
conductor and has been obtained for that case involving all 
unfavorable influences. At such high values of current as those 
with which the paper treats, or really for all those cases in which 
the short-circuit current is many times the normal value, it is 
shown that saturation is appreciable and should not be neglected. 
The inclusion of it in the analytical work yields results not quite 
so pessimistic, as pointed out, when only one value of current 
is considered. 

Because of the fact that saturation is so pronounced, it clearly 
indicates the importance of knowing in a quantitative way just 
what it does under other circumstances in which it may have a 
significant magnitude. Saturation, of course, is always recog¬ 
nized as influencing the results obtained on the basis of no 
saturation, but is seldom assigned any value. The paper illus¬ 
trates one case in which its effect is calculable, and as mentioned 
above, the result has come through field mapping. 


It is interesting to note that the interpretation of equation (8) 
of the.paper shows that the value of y is immaterial just so long as 
it is finite. The radial forces toward the tops or bottoms of the 
slots are not dependent upon conductor spacing in a vertical 
direction. This fact coxild also be reasoned out from Fig. 4 with 
its symmetry of current carrying conductors and their images. 

It is an experimental fact that two conductors carrying current 
when placed parallel with each other exert such a force action 
upon each other that they tend to draw together unless con¬ 
strained. The local flux fields between the conductors are 
thought of as wiping each other out, leaving a field which encircles 
both conductors as a unit. The same fact may be shown to be 
true with many conductors carrying current in the same direction 
and placed mutually parallel. 

This is exactly the situation met in any coil side, and since 
the condition does not exist that the current in some of the strands 
is reversed to that in others (skin effect excluded), the resultant 
force is always one of contraction upon the bundle of conductors. 
It makes no difference as to the direction of the current flow. 
For any coil side taken singly, the force will always be toward the 
bottom of the slot, as can be deduced from the treatment of 
images, since the conductors and images act as a larger bundle 
of conductors with currents flowing in the same direction. 

The physical fact just staled is experimental proof of conclusion 
(4), concerning the forces on conductors in armature slots, that 
the coil sides have no disrupting forces within them. It can also 
be used to verify the results, shown by Equations (9) and (10), 
that the force on the upper coil side is greater than that on the 
lower one. Conductors situated farther from the center of the 
coil are in a stronger field, and assuming equal current densities 
in the strands, the force action upon them is greater. The 
observed fact tliat parallel conductors carrying currents in 
opposite directions have a mutual force tending to separate them 
leads to conclusion (3) of that same group. 

I would like to point out that the calculations made by Mr. 
Terry and myself in our paper on Analytical Determination of 
Magnetic Fields show that the assumption that flux went 
straight across the slot applies only to total slot flux, or to slot 
inductance. It is not true when near the kernel, and if that 
region is to be investigated, the approximate method of assuming 
straight flux lines cannot be used. That paper also determined 
by the analytical method that a m. m. f.-center does not exist 
in every current carrying conductor. This had previously been 
shown by Calvert and Harrison in a graphical treatment, and is 
stated in Appendix D of the above paper. 

The paper furnishes the start on further quantitative informa* 
tion concerning short-circuit forces on armature coils, and 
results of the investigation should lead to better or more econom*> 
ical methods of coil bracing, spacing, and wedging. The general 
treatment also has an application to revolving armature machines 
in which centrifugal force on the coils is fairly great and must be 
considered together with the forces due to currents. 

L* A. Kilgores Due to their inherent low reactance turbine 
generators have always been subjected to strong forces in the 
end windings on short circuit. As a result of experience methods 
of very securely bracing the end windings these machines 
have been devised. However, the development of an accurate 
thorough method of caJeulating these forces is very timely, 
because the increased ratings and special designs which are now 
being considered will make demands on the bracing of end 
windings exceeding the limits of any past experience. 

Salient-pole machines in general do not present as difficult a 
problem as turbine generators, due to their inherently higher 
reactance. A large part of the method developed here can be 
applied directly to salient-pole machines. The forces on con¬ 
ductors in the slot e^d within the conical surface of the end 
winding are calculated in the same way for both salient-pole and 
turbine generators. 

The forces on the straight section of the end wiRfliniT 
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relatively lower in salient-pole machines because even though 
the daahper winding may project out part way under the end 
winding, there are no bars between poles where they would be 
most effective in producing force on the straight section of the 
end winding. 

J* F* Calvert: In reply to the discussion by Mr. Terry: It 
is true that the change of inductance 'wdth displacement is ono 
of the most commonly used methods for computing forces. 
However, not only the total indiietaneo must be known, bnt also 
tile rate of change of inductance with displacement. Thus, in 
the diamond portion of the end winding, it is hardly possible 
to nso Mr. Alger’s reactance formulas for the following reasons: 

While these formulas probably give sufficiently accurate values 
for the total flux linkage in this zone, they are built on the 
assumption that the coils lie in a plane, and that the resultant 
flux field is symmetrically distributed with respect to this 
plane. The same argument may be applied here as Wiis used in 
the paper to compute the tangential force on the conductors 
iu slots. If the coil side is moved a small distance in either 
of the duections in which the flux field is symmetrical with 
respect to its initial position, the same change of iiiterlinkage 
occurs with displacement in ono direction as occurs with an equal 
displacement in the other direction. As the iiiterlinkage of the 
coil is a single valued and continuous function of the position of 
the coil, then the rate of change of interlinkage at the initial 
position is zero. Hence, the force is zero. However, tliis is not 
true, as has been amply demonstrated on tests to destruction. 

This simply moans that while tlio total iiiterlinkage as given 
by these reactance formulas may bo very nearly correct, and give 
good results for this purpose to whicJi they wore designed, they 
do not assume the strictly correct distribution of flux, and hence 
will hardly furnish a meaiis for correctly computing the forces. 


In computing the forces on the portion of the armature coils 
which projects straight out over the retaining rings, the induced 
rotor currents cannot be neglected. This is particularly true if a 
good metallic contact exists between the retaining ring and tJio 
rotor body. In this case, tlie rotor surface currents are among 
the most important factors. 

It is stated in tlio paper that the cun-ents used to compute the 
forces on conductors in slots (see caption of Fig. 10) are approxi¬ 
mately those measured in actual test. Hence, the change in 
reactance is not involved. Jt is only necessary to consider the 
reduction in flux due to the saturation in the iron, as is done in the 
pajier. 

The author is in agreement that the more theoretically correct 
expression for reael-anee might just as well have been used in 
Appendix A. Of course, in any case, the proper consideration 
of saturation is a most important factor. The effects of satura¬ 
tion on a single-phase line-to-neutral short circuit are ditTorent 
from those encountered on a single-phase limvto-line short 
circuit. The reactance used must be adjusted to take care of 
this. The most nearly correct value of current is necessary in 
computing forces. 

'j’Jie instants at which the for(*es are maxinnnn due to out of 
ph{ise currents is an interesting contribution. However, slow 
speed machines are not the ones in which to expect appreciabl (3 
forces on the wedges. It is in tJie low-rcuictance high current 
per slot (or, in general, high-speed) gcuiorators in wliicli this force 
should be given consideration. 

The author is in practical agreement with the discussions of 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. Kilgore, and is indebted to them and to 
Mr. Terry for additions to the subject matter of the pape^r < 5 c»u- 
Iributed through their discussions. 



75-Kv. Submarine Gable for Deepwater Station 
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Synopsis.—This paper describes the problems attending the 
laying of eight 76-^hv, submarine cables across the Delaware River in 
the vicinity of Wilmington. 

To insure against injury the cables were laid in a backfilled 
trench, the depth of which was determined from experiments. 

By terminating the cable on platforms just inside the pierhead 
lines it was possible to use a cable of 4,060 ft. {maximum length 
one of the accepted manufacturers could make) as compared with a 
river width of 6,100 ft. 


To avoid excessive heating of that portion of the cable out of water 
at the cable platforms, the steel armor was replaced by one of non^ 
magnetic material so designed to avoid corrosion and electrolysis. 

The problem of laying the limited lengths of cable in the trench 
with minimum deviation was satisfactorily met with specially 
developed methods. 

The construction work was completed in five months under winter 
conditions and heavy river traffic. 

« >0 4c « 


T he location of the Deepwater Generating Station 
on the New Jersey side of the Delaware River, 
opposite Wilmington and four miles south of 
Pennsgrove, made it necessary to transmit across the 
river a portion of the energy to supply the Wilmington 
and Philadelphia districts. 

An overhead wire crossing was proposed, but refused 
by the United States Government as a potential hazard 
to aenal navigation. This made it necessary to consider 
a submarine cable and a study of this problem developed 
a number of controlling factors as follows; 

1. It was desirable to use 66 kv. cable, but the 
longest piece obtainable was 3,600 ft. as compared with a 
width of 5,100 ft. of the nearby narrowest part of the 
river. 

2. Pierhead lines had been established on both sides 
of the river thus extending riparian rights of land 
owners beyond the shore line, with consequent rights 
to dredge to a 35-ft. depth or erect structures thereon. 

3. All unused land at this narrowest part of the river 
on the Delaware side was owned by one person who re¬ 
fused to sell and, in Delaware, a power company has 
not the right of eminent domain. This very greatly 
limited the possible location for a cable crossing. 

4. This part of the river, below Philadelphia, 
League Island Navy Yard, Chester and Wilmington, 
has considerable traffic. It is also a natural deep water 
basin in which ships anchor in fogs or storms; fre¬ 
quently dragging their anchors as attested by inter¬ 
ruptions to cables already laid on the bottom. 

The solution of the right-of-way problem, and there¬ 
fore the location of the crossing, was happily reached by 
the cooperation of the Reading Company which owned 
the riparian and upland rights on the Delaware side. 
Righte-of-way on this property were granted by the 
Reading Company and further inland by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad for aerial lines (Pigs. 1 and 2). 

Cable 

Analysis of the cable probldkn indicated the proba- 

1. Blectrioal Engineer, United Engineers & Constmotors, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PreaerOed at the Middle Eastern Diatriet Meeting No. S, of the 
A. I, E. E., Philadelphia, Pa., October 1?-15,19S0. 


bility of successful operation of a circuit at 66,000 volts, 
which was desirable from the point of view of construc¬ 
tion, operation, and economy. 

The first and most important step was to obtain an 
agreement by the manufacturers to increase the size 
of their factory equipment in order to make a cable of 
sufficient length. By terminating the cable on plat¬ 
forms just inside the pierhead lines it was possible to 
use a cable of 4,050 ft. which was the maximum length 
one of the accepted manufacturers could make. 

The selected cable was rated at 75 kv. (between 
conductors), to be used on a nominal 66-kv., three-phase, 
60-cycle system with solidly grounded neutral. Eight 



single conductor cables were so arranged as to make up 
two three-phase circuits with a spare conductor for each. 

The cable is of the single conductor type, paper insu¬ 
lated, electrostatically shielded, lead covered and steel 
armored. The conductor is of the standard stranded 
^e (not hollow core), 750,000 cir. mils in area. The 
insulation is 54/64 in. thick, over which is applied a per¬ 
forated shielding tape. The lead is 5/32 in. thick, 
covered with two layers of asphalt saturated jute and 
one layer of No. 4 galvanized steel wire armor, giving ah 
over-all diameter of 3% in. and a weight of 21 lb. per ft. 

The cable was made according to the specifications of 
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the Association of Edison IHuminating Companies 
with certain minor modifications. 

Each circuit was designed to car^ 60,000 kv-a. con¬ 
tinuously (525 amperes per conductor) with a resulting 
conductor temperature not to exceed 60 deg. cent. 
This rating was determined on an “in air” basis without 
steel armor, because it operates in air for an appreciable 
distance above the water at terminal points. 

A comparison of the difference in the losses and first 
costs for bronze and steel armor was decidedly in favor 
of the steel and, accordingly, steel was used. There 



Fig. 2—Section Submarine Cable 


would be increased heating from the steel but this was 
inconsequential for the major part of the cable which 
was inamersed. However, for the short section out of 
the water, between the river level and the cable pot- 
heads, additional heating due to steel was prohibitive. 
This difficulty could easily be met by removing the steel 
but the protection of the lead sheath against mechanical 
injury developed a chain of very perplexing problems 
involving electrolysis, corrosion, and adaptability. 

Due to the fact that the immersed cable would not 
exceed 40 deg. cent, it was not deemed necessary to 
include pressure compensating provisions in the cable 
makeup. 

The sheath and armor losses are of particular interest. 
The manufacturers’ computed values for spacings vary¬ 
ing from 2 to 6 ft. and for cables in air ranged from 
12.6 to 15 watts per ft. The test values of the cable in 
place on an average of 4 ft. spacing amounted to 10 
watts per ft. This may be explained in part by the 
fact that the submerged cables are subjected to an 
envelope of brackish conducting water, the effects of 
which cbuld not be taken into accotmt in the calcula¬ 
tions. The dielectric loss was very small, being about 
one-third watt per ft. at 76 kv. sind a copper tempera¬ 
ture of 40 deg. cent. 

Due to the importance of the installation and the 
question of the respective maits of the various products, 
one circuit and spare cable was purchased from each of 
two manufacturers. The cable was manufactured in 
eight lengths (each length complete without slices) 
and wound on reels, having a total weight of 46 tons 
each. Each piece was 4,050 ft. long from which ap¬ 
proximately 125 ft. was taken for test purposes, leaving 
a net length of 3,925 ft. 

, The cables were terminated in potheads of the 110- 


kv. outdoor porcelain t 3 q)e, oil filled design, so con¬ 
structed as to provide ample expansion of the copper 
conductor apart from any other portion of the cable. 

The standard pothead design was slightly modified 
by replacing the usual glass oil reservoir at the top by 
one of all metal oil tight construction. A six gallon oil 
reservoir under a pressure of seven lb. was connected 
to the cable immediately below the pothead to insure 
against the running of the cable compound and voiding 
the insulation, particularly the portion emerging from 
the river. 

These cable potheads were mounted on the terminal 
platforms (IHg. 3) which also supported the transmis¬ 
sion line dead-end towers, a structure for the operation 
of the spare cables and bus, a small gantry crane and a 
deck house for telephone and repair equipment. 

Mechanical Peotection op the Cable 

Cables previously laid near the proposed location 
were subjected to excessive service interruptions due to 
vessel anchors dragging across them. For this reason 
it seemed advisable either to lay the proposed cables on 
the river bed, and provide protection against dragging 
anchors, or to bury them imder the river bed to a depth 
where they would not be disturbed. 

Marine authorities were consulted as to the action 
and penetration of dragging anchors, but not even fairly 
accurate information was available. Therefore, it 
was decided to conduct a series of experiments, based on 
two methods of protection: 



»TB»I. SMBT 


Fig. 3—Cable Terminal Platform 



1. Placing the cable in an excavated and backfilled 
trench at a depth greater than anchor penetration. 

2. Cables laid directly on the bottom between two 
rows of steel sheet piling fiush with the river bottom. 

Anchors of the stockless t 3 npe as used on various tizes 
of vessels were used strictly in accord with marine 
practise. 

Tests in deep water by soimdings and in shallow 
water by observation clearly indicated that an anchor, 
eithw dropped or dragged, will not penetrate deeper 
than its fiukes. It was found that ^eet piling placed 
in rows to protect the cables from the anchors was not 
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effective since the flukes, after engaging the sheet piling, 
would slip and jump the piling into the cable area and 
“hook" the cable. These experiments showed that the 
dragging of anchors was a real menace to the cables; 
that anchors, except possibly under extraordinary 
conditions, could not penetrate greata* than their flukes 
or 8J4 ft. for the largest anchors normally used, and 
that the placing of sheet piling in rows was not effective. 
Therefore, it was decided to install the cables in a 



Pig. 4—Spars Cable Support akd Slots 


trench 10 ft. deep and 40 ft. wide at the bottom and to 
backfill it to approximately the ori^nal level. 

Simultaneous with the above experiments, test bor¬ 
ings in the river bottom were obtained which showed 
very unsatisfactory conditions. Three-fourths of the 
river width from the Delaware side had a plastic mud 
bottom. This mud was so soft that at times the 4 in. 
bore casing hung free in the chains 25 ft. below the river 
bottom. The remainder of the river bottom is firm 
sand and gravel. This exploration gave rise to the 
question of whether or not a trench could be dredged 
and how long it could be maintained open for cable 
laying. Therefore, further experiments were con¬ 
ducted as follows: 

1. Dredging test trenches in mud and gravel sections 
of the river to determine the time that the trench could 
be maintained open for cable lajnng. 

2. Dredging test trench in the river bottom between 
rows of sheet piling to ascertain the effectiveness of 
piling in retaining the slopes and preventing resilting. 

3. Handling of the cable laying or derrick boat 
across the river for determining alinement, method, and 
accuracy of travel. 

Contrary to the conclusions drawn from the test 
borings, the results indicated that there would be no 
difficulty in excavating a trench in the mud with a side 
slope of one and one-half to one and showed practically 
no evidence of resilting. However, the velocity of the 
river eroded the sides of the trench into a very long 
slope, thus tending to form a new river bottom, which, 
if allowed, would increase the backfill required or de¬ 


crease the protection. On the New Jersey side the sand 
and gravel trench sides held up, but “silted in" about as 
rapidly as the erosion of the side walls in the mud sec¬ 
tion. Soimdings in the test trenches over a short 
period indicated that the trench in both the mud and 
gravel would not maintain, in a satisfactory condition, 
for more than approximately 45 to 50 days, and that 
unusual efforts would be required to remove and dispose 
of 205,000 cu. yd. of excavation, and lay the cable in 
that period. 

Cable Terminal Platforms 

Since the cable was of insufficient length to reach 
entirely across the river, it was necessary to build con¬ 
crete island platforms just inside the pierhead line 
to carry the cable potheads and other necessary 
equipment. 

From the beginning it was recognized that this struc¬ 
ture would have to be constructed with open slots from 
and through the piling, straight up to the top of the 
concrete deck, so that the cable could be “rolled” or 
placed in position without the necessity of “threading” 
under the piling and up through the platform, shown at 
A on Figs. 3 and 4. 

On the Delaware side the space for the cable platform 
was not only very limited but accompanied with per¬ 
plexing conditions. The Reading Company coal load- 



PiQ. 5 —Cable Terminal Platform 


ing and freight car ferry piers were immediately 
adjacent, and there was every possibility that they 
would dredge around the cable platforms to provide a 
35-ft. ship basin, which would undermine the platform 
foundations imless special precautions were taken. Pro¬ 
tection was provided by steel sheet piling, flush with the 
present bottom, acting to confine the foundations. 
Wood piling, 8 ft. on centers, was driven parallel with 
the sheet piling to act as a guide or warning for future 
construction operations of the Reading Company 
(Figs. 3 and 6). 
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The foundations are of wood piling and timber work, 
on which the platform proper is carried in the form of a 
slotted concrete box, setting over corresponding slots 
in the piling and timljer work (Fig. 5). Each platfonn 
has four compartments, completely “closed off” with 
concrete walls, providing structural strength and 
safety against fire. Each compartment is provided 
with two slots for two cables and after the chble was 
installed, the slot was closed with stop logs of such 
design as to keep out heavy floating debris, but at the 
same time to provide partial automatic cleansing of the 
water in the compartment with the changing tides. 
The platforms are fenced and protected by piling. 

The spare cables can be used in any circuit by having 
each spare cable permanently connected to a spare bus 



Pig. 6—Cable Terminal and Support 


and providing removable connectors in the vertical 
drops to the remaining six cables. In the event of 
failure of any one cable, its connector in the drop is re¬ 
moved and the upper part of the drop swung over to 
either spare bus. 

The porcelain cable potheads are carried on a taper¬ 
ing four legged latticed steel structure which is fastened 
to, but completely removable from, the concrete deck 
(lig. 6). Itf is so designed that the latticed work, 
which normally acts as a protective barrier, can be 
completely removed, providing complete accessibility 
to the cable.. 

A small traveling cantilever type crane is provided to 
handle the porcelain potheads or other work in con¬ 
nection therewith, and is so designed that it cannot be 
moved from the storage point to the pothead space 
without placing the rotating boom in such a position as 
to avoid conflict with live risers of other cables. 

To comply with the heating conditions of the specifi¬ 
cations. the armor was removed from that part of the 


cable in the air. The sted armor is terminated one 
foot below low water and lapped around three large 
cast iron flanges bolted together, which are suspended 
from the underside of the concrete platform by means of 
two chains and tumbuckles (Fig. 4), which provide an 
effective manner of dead ending the steel. To prevent 
tide action and ship wash from moving the cables where 
they slope into the cable platform a mat of “rip rap 
was laid on the cables from inside the structure to a 
reasonable distance outside the structure as indicated 
on Fig. 3. 

The exposed cable above the armor is p^ly in air 
and watOT according to the tides, which required all the 
cable under the platform to be protected against damage 
from ice and debris. This matter of protection gave 
rise to an electrolysis and corrosion problem, which is 
discussed later. i 

As originally planned, the dead weight of the!cable 
between the armor clamping flanges and the bottom of 
the pothead (22 ft.) was to have been relieved frojn the 
pothead by means of double ear woven wire .cable 
grips, approximately 4 ft. long, suspended inside the 
pothead support and immediately upder the wiping 
sleeve of the pothead (Fig. 6),' but the cable was laid 
with such accuracy that approximately 190 ft. remained 
on each side. It was planned to utilize’ as much as 
possible of this extra length by providing loops in the 
cable in the compartments under the deck of the plat¬ 
forms. This was accomplished rather easily, as shown 
in Fig. 4, by laying the spare cable in two cast iron 
troughs provided with treated wood shoes, to prevent 
battery action. This removed all of the dead weight 
between the armor clamping rings and the underside 
of the platform, leaving but 9 ft. of cable to the pot¬ 
heads. The use of the cable grips on this short length 
might be questioned, but they were installed to pro¬ 
vide against slippage of the cable in the troughs and 
resulting possible stresses on the potheads. 

Cable grips have been mostly used heretofore for 
construction purposes only and experimental work was 
conducted to determine the holding power and distribu¬ 
tion of pressure for various lengths of grips. It was 
found that, with proper selection and weave of material, 
together with the length and separation of the eyes, that 
the forces equal to the ultimate strength of the grip 
could be distributed over the entire length of the grip 
without injury to the lead sheath. 

Electrolysis Protection 
The removal of the steel armor from the cable necessi¬ 
tated the installation of non-magnetic protective armor 
after the cable was laid and placed in the slots of the 
platform. This was particularly difficult. Materials 
had to be selected or placed in such a manner so as not to 
be affected by the brackish and corrosive river water or 
set up electrolytic action, and be of such mechanical 
composition and arrangement that it could be installed 
in the restricted slot space of 18 in. between the piles and 
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immediately adjacent to the armor clamping rings, one 
foot below mean low water. Many methods of accom¬ 
plishing this were considered and experimented upon, 
but were found to be weak or practically impossible. 

The winding of steel or bronze tape or wire was out of 
the question as was demonstrated by experiments. 
Such metals in the presence of river water would set up 
battery action which, in the case of bronze, would attack 
the lead and, it was estimated, completely destroy it in 
approximately seven years. In the case of the steel, 
the lead would not be attacked but the steel would be 
subject to electrolysis and the corrosion of the river 
water, giving it a life not in excess of four to five years. 
Many other methods of wrapping the lead cable with a 
watoproof material on which bronze armor could be 
wapped was not only questionable as to protective 
value, but was next to impossible to install due to the 
limited space. 

Finally a method was devised that avoided all of the 
other difficulties and was extremely simple in every 
way. This consisted of slipping over the cable a com¬ 
mercial, flexible, liquid tight bronze hose, to each end 
of which was fastened a coupling. This flexible hose 
was fastened to the armor clamping rings at the bottom 



Pia. 7—CABI.E Laying Barge 


and stopped at a point just below the top of the concrete 
deck. The couplings at each end were made tight agaiiist 
the lead sheath over a lapping of asbestos tape. The 
hose, being larger than the cable, was filled through a 
grease fitting in the lower coupling with a neutral grease 
and oil until it escaped from a relief valve in the top 
coupling. This has proved to be very successful. 
The hose is strong and affords every protection against 
ice and debris. The neutral oil and grease prevents 
the bronze from coming in contact with the lead and 
setting up battery action and most effectively keeps out 
the river water, thus preventing electrolysis. 


CONSTEUCTION AND INSTALLATION 

The construction work was divided into four opera¬ 
tions: dredging, laying cables, backfilling and cable 
platforms. 

The cables were laid as soon as possible after trench¬ 
ing was completed in order to avoid the results of 
sloughing and resilting of the trench, which was con¬ 
siderably in advance of the completion of the cable 
•platforms. 

Trenching was carried on with five dredges operating 



Pig. 8—Cable Barge Propelling Itself across River 

day and night. The trench was approximately 40 ft. 
wide by 10 ft. deep at a maximum depth of 62 ft. below 
mean low water and an average of 45 ft. The dredged 
material was barged down the river to a point in front 
of the new Deepwater Power Plant where a suction 
dredge rehandled the material and filled up the low land 
around the plant. Material to the extent of 205,000 
cu. yd. was removed and disposed of in 43 days. 

Considerable thought had been given to the handling 
of the cable laying or derrick boat, particularly to keep¬ 
ing it in as straight a line as possible. In considering 
this problem it is well to have an idea of the magnitude 
of this particular part. 

The river at ebb tide has a velocity of about 2 miles 
per hour, the wind and sleet storms in the fall and winter 
are severe apd" at all times the river traffic was annoy¬ 
ing and uncomfortably close. It was felt that it was 
best to lay foiff cables at a time which gave approxi¬ 
mately a 250-ton, reel and attendant equipment load. 
A derrick of ample capacity had to be available to re¬ 
claim cable in the event of the boat getting off course 
beyond the launch, or the occurrence of an accident. 
There was but a difference of 209 ft. between the amount 
on the reels and the actual computed length of cable 
required, without allowances for deviation. Conse¬ 
quently, the question of keeping the cable boat on a 
straight course was of outstanding importance. 

Experiments were conducted with the equipment 
intended to be used and it was found that the laying of 
cables could be best accomplished by placing heaVy 
concrete anchors in the river bed on each side of the 
cable laying boat, and by means of anchor lines, have 
the boat pull itself equally between the anchors wrih 
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relative safety. The total horizontal deviations in 
these trials was found to require about 150 ft. of cable, 
thus leaving the very small spare amount of 59 ft. for 
unforeseen conditions. 

The cables were laid four at a time, two trips being 
required to complete the operation. The cable reels 
were mounted on the bow end of a large derrick boat 
(Fig. 7) which was towed to one end of the trench, 
immediately adjacent to the cable terminal platform,- 
where the ends of the cables were taken off and placed 
in position on a temporary rack. 

The boat was maintained lengthwise to the flow of the 
river (Fig. 8) and kept in line over the trench by means 
of two cables from the bow and two from the stem, 
fastened to anchors made of SO-ton concrete blocks. 
These anchors were set in two lines across the river, 
one line upstream and the other downstream from the 
trench. The rows of anchors were approximately 1,200 
ft. apart, with a spacing of 400 ft. apart in each row. 
Each anchor had a flexible cable attached to it, ter¬ 
minating in an eyelet above the surface of the water, 
supported by a spar buoy. The bow and stem lines of 
the derrick boat were wound on large drums and so con¬ 
nected to an engine drive on the boat that all four drums 
could be operated in any combination, in synchronism or 
separately. Thus the derrick boat pulled itself across 
the river and maintained itself on the established line 
by the use of ranges and check methods developed es¬ 
pecially for this service. As the boat progressed across 
the river, the bow and stem lines were shifted from one 
anchor to another as shown in Fig. 8. 

As the cables were being laid they were frequently 
checked by a diver and later by soundings which showed 
the cables to be 4 ft. apart and practically balanced 
across the center line of the trench, with a maximum 
deviation of any cable from a straight line not exceeding 
6 ft. The experimental or trial run of this method 
indicated 160 ft. required for deviations, but in the 
actual laying only 60 ft. was used. 

This was the most important element in the satis¬ 
factory completion of the job. 

Immediately following the lasdng, the concrete 
anchors were removed and the trench backfilled with 
sand and gravel. 

The construction of the cable terminals did not in¬ 
volve difliculties except that, due to the fact that the 
cables were placed on a temporary structure long before 
the concrete was poxired, more than xisual care had to be 
exercised to prevent injury to them. 

The engineering features and the right-of-way were 
started in the spring of 1929, but nothing conclusive 
could be done until the right-of-way was determined 
in August when the work was given a definite beginning 
and prosecuted vigorously in the face of approaching 
winter. 

The dredging was started October 7,1929 and finished 
November 26th. The cable laying was started on 
November 27th; the first run finished in 5 days and the 


second in S}4 da3^. The backfilling and cable plat¬ 
forms were finished on Febraary 14th and March 7, 
1930, respectively, and the cables placed in service on 
March 9, 1980, a total elapsed constmetion time of 
131 days. 

This project was constructed for the Delaware Power 
& light Company, subsidiary of the United Gas Im¬ 
provement Company, by United Engineers & Construc¬ 
tors, Inc., and is operated jointly with the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 


Discussion 

R. J. Wisemant Some facts pertaining to the manufacture of 
the cables, the construction of which is given in the paper, on 
account of being the longest lengths of 76-kv. cable ever made in 
the world and the first extra high-voltage submarine cable are 
given in the following discussion. 

A jute serving which held the armor wires snugly in place while 
installing was wrapped for 60 ft. on each end. We believe that 
submarine cables should have a jute serving throughout their 
entire length. Also, we thoroughly slushed the armor wires 
during the armoring process in order to reduce armor losses. 

The order called for four 4,050-ft. lengths of cable. Pour 
4,115-ft. lengths were manufactured. The tank equipment used 
for drying and impregnating was especially designed to take care 
of extra long lengths of cable. The impregnating reel had a 17- 
ft. traverse and weighed 14,000 lb. It is capable of handling 
6,000 ft. of cable of this size in one pieOe. Our standard im¬ 
pregnating reel will handle a 1,700-ft. length of this cable which 
weighs 3,S001b. 

The cables were shipped on the impregnating reels, so design¬ 
ing them to be used for both purposes. The total weight of 
reel and cable as shipped was 48 tons. Special shafts and pedes¬ 
tals had to be designed and built to take care of this weight. 
A special yoke which weighs three tons was designed and built 
to lift the loaded reel. This equipment was loaned to the pur¬ 
chaser in order to transfer cables from railroad car to baige and 
setting up on baage. On shipment we very carefully housed in 
the reel to prevent any damage during shipment. 

Each reel of cable took 54 hr. to dry, 130 hr. to impregnate, 20 
hr. to lead and 32 hr. to armor. There were 39,000 lb. of copper, 
56,000 lb. of paper and oil, 116,000 lb. of lead and 115,000 lb. 
of armor wire required for this order. . The dielectric loss 
averaged 0.35 watts per ft. at 40 deg. cent, and 0.50 watts per 
ft. at 60 deg. cent. 

Tests on the installed cable show that with a 560-ampere load, 
the temperature rise was 29 deg. cent. On this basis and assum¬ 
ing am. ambient temperature of 15 deg. cent., the permissible load 
for the under-water section would be 700 amperes. However, 
the maximum load on account of terminal conditions is no more 
than about 560 amperes. 

The armor and sheath losses were estimated at about 14 watts 
per ft., but actutd tests showed for a 560-ampere load, about 10 
watts per ft. 

I 

The cables have come up to our expectations in every way and 
we have ML confidence in them to perform as intended. We 
feel that both the United Engineers & Constructors and the 
Philadelphia Electric Company are to be congratulated in their 
very thorough study of the whole problem, the painstaldng care 
exercised during installation and the courage to be a pioneer in 
extra high-voltage submarine cables. We are very thankM to 
them for the opportunity to furnish one circuit. 

R. W. Atkinson s The measurements of effective resistance 
upon these cables have resulted in a very satisfactory check on an 
exceedingly simple method of calculation of sheath and armor 
losses for this type of cable. Preliminary calculations showed 
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that the combined current in the lead sheath and armor would 
approximate rather closely to the current flowing in the conduc- 
tor and that wide variations in assumptions would affect, only 
slightly the calculated amount of this circulating current. 
Further calculations inside to determine the probable amount of 
the magnet ic losses with both armor and slicath short-circuited, 
and also of the loss produced by eircumforential flow of current in 
the lead sheath caused by the spiralling of the armor wires, 
showed these to be negligible. Determination of losses was 
therefore made on the following basis. The combined sheath 
and armor current was assumed to be equal to the conductor 
current and assumed to be divided between the armor and 
sheath in proportion to thcj relative a-c. conductance. Based on 
a conductor current of 525 amperes, calculations by this method 
gave a total sheath and armor loss of 12 watts per ft. which was 
the value given by our company. The agreement with the 
measur<id value of 10 watts iier ft. given in Mr. Wilbraham^s 
paper is surprisingly close. 

This installation marks a distinct advance in the use of sub¬ 
marine power cables. The proposition had been under oonsidora- 
tion for a number of yc'ars.and the gimeral impression had been 
that the installation of such cables would be extremely difficult if 
not. actually hazardous. The preparations for the job as de- 
s<5ribed in Mr. Wilbraham*s paper, however, were so complete 
and thoroughgoing, that the solutions of all the problems involved 
wore ready in advance and blie actual installation was accom¬ 
plished with no greater difficulty than attends normal submarmo 
installation. 

From the manufacturing standpoint, most of the procedure 
was exactly the same as fur the usual lengths, the main dilTerence 
being the nocessit.y for providing t he necessary huge reels and 
equipment for handling them. The testing of such, a cable, 
how(wer, prosontod some unusual and interesting features. The 
(jharging current on those lengths at 1(59,000, the voltage required 
by standard specifications, is approximately IG amperes, whereas 
testing transformers within this voltage range ordinarily have 
one-ampere secondarkjs. Thus, the supply of this very high 
charging current was beyond the range of any ordinary testing 
equipment even whore augmented by the use of several trans- 
fonners in parallel. There was discussion of testing the cables 
at a modilied or compromise test voltage. It was, however, 
appreciated that since the result of failures on submarine cables 
are very much more serious than on underground, any reasons 
justifying the testing of underground cable at standard tost 
voltages become doubly important for submarine cable. Fur¬ 
thermore, the very fact that even tlujugh these cables wore 


different from other cables of regular manufacture only from the 
standpoint of their unusual length, the mere fact of this one 
difference from the standard and normal factory procedure made 
it imperative tliat no precaution that would normally be con¬ 
sidered important for underground cable should be waived for 
these especially important cables. Since t.he special apparatus 
necessary to supply the charging current could not be obtained 
in t.ime in any other way, this was designed and built by the 
Research Laboratory and standard tests were made according 
to the A. E. I. C. Specifications. Thus, in addition fo empha¬ 
sizing the usual careful factory inspections, no part of the 
assurance obtained by testing on the finished cable normally 
obtainable on short sections was omitted with these important 
submarine cables. 

J* W. Sylvesters There is little that can be added to the 
paper except to emphasize several of the unusual problems which 
presented (.hemselves in connection with its manufacture and its 
installation. 

The manufacturers’ problems were, first; to build a cable 
rated for 75 kv. in such long lengths that it required numerous 
changes in tboir factory oqiiipment, second; to i^rovido tiie 
oleetrioal testing equipment which would pc^rmit the testing of 
these cables after completion. Tho.so problems were solved by 
the manufact.urers as th.e tests of various kinds which were 
applied during and subsequent to the manufacture of the cable 
clearly showed. 

The construction company’s inoblems were many, but the two 
which were outst.aiiding wore, first; to excavate a trench across 
tilio river at a veiy unusual depth for river crossings in winch it 
was intended to bury the cables, second; to lay these cables in 
the trench and in as straight a line as possible. 

As so well described, both of these problems were solved in a 
very satisfactory manner and both the manufacturers and the 
construction company are to be complimented iipon hav¬ 
ing planned and executed their respective responsibilities so 
(.horoughly. 

This installat.ion was the out.s1,anding cable event of 1930. 
Judging by the extremely careful manner in which every process 
in the manufacturing of the cable and its installation was carried 
oiit, as a, was the writ.ep’s privilege to view them, those cables 
should render the service expected of them for many years to 
como. They are well buried beneath the bod of the river and 
we believe are out of the reach of ships* anchors or any other dis¬ 
turbing cause likely to result in mechanical injury, which from 
past experiences lias been the bane of most submarine cable 
installations. 



Circuit Breaker Recovery Voltages 

Magnitudes and Rates of Rise 
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Synopsis*—This paper shows the conditions affecting the 
magnitude and rate of rise of recovery voltage at the terminals of an 
oil circuit breaker upon interruption of a short circuity and explains 
their effect in quantitative terms. 

Factors are presented whose numerical value takes into account 
the number of phases involved in the short circuit and the ground 
connections of short circuit and generator^ the decrement of shorts 
circuit current previous to interruption^ and the effect of unequal 
reactances in the direct and quadrature axes of synchronous machines. 
It is also indicated how to take into account the effect of displace¬ 
ment and of initial load current^ and the effect of saturation is dis- 
cvLssed very briefly. Magnetic oscillograms are presented which 
verify the most important of the points brought out. 

The most common locations and a rough idea of the magnitude 


Introduction 

HILE the duty on circuit breakers is commonly 
expressed in terms of the circuit voltage pre¬ 
vious to short circuit, and the magnitude of the 
current in the arc, it is a matter of experience that in 
practise other circuit characteristics may affect the 
duty to an important extent. 

For instance, tests made on the system of the North¬ 
ern States Power Company, at St. Paul, Minn., during 
the month of September, 1925, brought to light a case 
of marked difference in the difficulty of opening the 
circuit, depending on the source of power employed. 

This difference was between three-phase tests with 
breaker neutral ungrounded when connected through a 
48-mile, 110-kv. line to an 18,760-kv-a., turbine genera¬ 
tor at the Riverside Station; and similar tests when 
directly connected to three 6,600-kv-a. water-wheel 
generators at the Wissota Station. 

Referring to Table I it will be seen that in spite of the 
slightly lower voltage, much heater difficulty was en¬ 
countered when directly connected to the bus at Wissota. 


Table I 


Source of power. 

Riverside 

Wissota 

Number of tests made. 

2 

5 

R. m. s. line-to-line volts before short 
circuit.. 

15,000 

13,200 

Average initial r. m. s. current in the 
arc..... 

1,400 

1,420 

Inches of arc... ^... 

1.2 

4.8 

Half cycles of arc... 

3,6 

10.0 

Maximum pressure, Ib./sq. in. 

6.5 

36.0 


Again, tests recently conducted on a 110-kv. (63.5- 
kv. to ground) explosion chamber breaker showed a 
marked difference between tests with the standard test 
circuit of the company with which the authors are 


of the capacitances affecting the rate of rise of recovery voltage for 
various types of short circuit are indicated. Calculations of the 
recovery voltage curve for several representative cases, at both low 
and high voltages, are presented, and in some cases cathode ray 
oscillograms are presented for comparison with the calculated 
curves. • 

While no systematic data appear to be available at present regard¬ 
ing the effect of the rate of recovery voltage rise upon circuit breaker 
operation, several tests showing a very pronounced effect, some of 
them made by the authors and some by others, are reported briefly. 

A discussion of the method by which overvoltages are built up 
during the interruption of transmission line charging currents is 

presented at the end of the paper. 

* « * « m 


associated, and a modification of this circuit in which a 
shunt resistance of 1,000 ohms was connected aooss the 
circuit breaker terminals. 

In these tests it was found that without the resistor, 
the breaker would not clear the circuit at 88 kv. to 
ground across one pole, while with the resistor 132 kv. 
to ground acroK one pole was cleared. Actually the 
arc length required at 132 kv. with the resistor was less 
than that required without the resistor at 66 kv. 

Alsp similar effects have been observed to a lesser 
degree in many othor cases. 

As a result of studies made at the time of the St. 
Paul tests, it became evident that these effects could be 
explained in tmns of the brief “kicks” which occur in 
the recovery voltage and the time delay required for 
their establishment. 

Table II shows data prepared in connection with 
this study. 

Table II 


Source of power. 

Riverside 

Wissota 

Phase voltage before short circuit... 

12,240 

10,780 

Phase voltage one cycle after* re¬ 
covery...... 

,8,200 

7,600 

Recovery voltage of phase which 
opened first 

(a) “abrupt” t rise. 

2,800 

13,500 

(5) peak.. 

14,600 

18,000 

Time delay from a to & in milli¬ 
seconds (as measured on magnetic 
oscillogram). 

1.0 

0.8 

Peak recovery voltage of phases 
which op'dned later.. 

9,100 

7,800 


It will be seen that at Wissota the kicks were of 
greater amplitude and were established in a shorter 
period. The conclusions arrived at in this study were 
briefly stated by Mr. J. D. Hilliard in his discussion 



♦Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, Mass., {The only oscillograms available in these tests were of the 
formerly with the General Electric Company. magnetic type and hence any very high frequency voltages which 

fBlec. Bngr., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. may have been present would not be observed. Probably such 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. 2, of the voltages were present in the form of an overshoot to approxi- 
A. I. E. E.^ Philadelphia, Pa., October lS-16,19S0. mately double the “abrupt*' value. 
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of the paper presented in 1927 by Spom and St. Clair. 
Since that time Slepian and Biermanns have fxirthar 
emphasized the significance of these factors. Thus 
the phenomena have been demonstrated and thwe has 
been agreement as to the basic conceptions necessary to 
understand them. 

On the other hand, no very comprehensive analysis 
has been presented, to show how the magnitude and 
time delay of these kicks of recovery voltage are 
affected by the various t3T)es of apparatus which 
are found on transmission systems. This paper 
attempts to present such an analysis with numerical 
calculations for several of the simpler cases, and mag¬ 
netic and cathode-ray oscillograms confirming these 
calculations. 

The paper is divided into two parts of which Part I 
summarizes the conclusions and Part II gives the theo¬ 
retical work on which the conclusions of Part I are 
based. 

Part I 

Summary op Conclusions 
The phenomena of recovery voltage may be divided 
into two parts, low frequency effects and high frequency 
effects. The low frequency effects comprise those 
arising from the type of short circuit, decrement, 
displacement, arfd flux distribution in rotating ma¬ 
chinery, and include most of the factors determining 
the magnitude of recovery voltage. The high fre¬ 
quency effects Eire attributable to the capacitances of 
the various parts of the sjretem to ground. They are 
responsible for an overshoot, often to double the value 
predicted from the low frequency considerations, and 
include all of the factors determining the time required 
to reach the maximum value. It is convenient to 
consider these two types of phenomena separately. 
The low frequency phenomena will be treated first. 

Low Frequency or Magnitude Phenomena 

A. Nature of Oie Impedance Idmiting the Short-Circuit 

Current 

In a short circuit in which the current is limited prin¬ 
cipally by resistance, the recovery voltage wave starts 
near the zero, point of the cycle, so that the instantane¬ 
ous value for the fiirst-thousandth of a second is low. 
When the current is limited principally by reactance, 
however, tmless the current wave is displaced, the 
recovery voltage wave starts at its crest value. A 
reactive short circuit is therefore much more difficult 
to interrupt than a resistive short circuit of the same 
current and voltage. Unfortunately practically all 
serious short circuits are almost purely reactive. 

B. Number of Phases Involved and Ground Conmetiqn 
of System; Effects of Stationary Apparatus, No Load 
1. Single-Phase Short Circuits. 'Where the short- 

drcuit impedance of stationary apparatus is much 
greater than that of rotating machinery, for angle- 
phase short circuits, either line-to-ground or line-to- 


line, the voltage after interruption is the same, except 
for high frequency effects, as the voltage before estab¬ 
lishment of the short circuit. The oscillogram of Pig. 1 
shows both voltage and current for a line-to-line short 
circuit on a 13,200-volt, 26,700-kv-a. generator with 
1.5 ohms external reactance in series per line. Voltage 
both before and after the short circuit are shown and 
these will be seen to be identical. 

2. Three-Phase Short Circuits. The general expres¬ 
sion for the recovery voltage of the first phase to clear 
of a three-phase short circuit, where the effect of sta¬ 
tionary apparatus predominates, in terms of S 3 un- 
metrical phase sequence components, is 

3 E Zo Zi 

Zt Zi Zis Zi Za Zi 

where E is the phase-to-neutral voltage existing before 
short circuit. 

If either the generator or the short circuit is un¬ 
grounded, Zo is equal to infinity, and in stationary 
apparatus Zi = Zz. Making these substitutions, for 



Pig. 1—OSCII.I.OGBAPHIO Rboord op a Linb-to-Linb Short 
Circuit on a 13,200-Volt, 20,700-Kv-A. Generator with 1,6 
Ohhb External Reactance in Series ter Line 

the first phase to clear of an ungrounded three-phase 
short circuit, or of any three-phase short circuit on an 
ungrounded system. 



Pig. 2 shows an osdllogram taken on the first phase to 
clear of a three-phase short circuit at 13,200 volts on a 
100,000-kv-a. alternator, ungrounded, with reactance 
in series p^ phase equUl to about ten times generator 
subtransient reactance.* The ratio of the first peak 
of recovery voltage to the crest voltage existing before 
short circuit (as determined jfrom a voltmeter) is 1.47. 

If both the system and the short circuit are solidly 
grounded, Zo may have a low value and the recovery 
voltage of the first phase to clear may be very low, or, 
on the other hand, Zo may be equal to or greater than 
Zt, and the recovery voltage equal to or greater than 
the voltage existing before short drcuit. 

In systems grounded through a neutral impedance, 
the neutral impedance is usually high enough so that 

3. See Bil;>liograpliy. 
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the recovery voltage is practically that obtained on an 
ungrounded system. 

If the neutral is grounded through a reactor, this 
peak voltage occurs immediately (except for “high 
frequency” delay) upon interruption. If the neutral 
impedance is a resistor, howeva:, the initial value of 
recovery voltage is the same as if the neutral were 
solidly grounded. The voltage then rises more slowly 
to its peak value, which occurs usually about 10 or 
20 deg. after the interruption. A neutral resistor 
thus possesses a slight advantage over a neutral reactor 
from this point of view. 



Pig. 2 —Oscillographic Record op Current and Voltage 
OF THE First Phase to Clear of a TstREB-PHASE Short 
Circuit at 13,200 Volts on a 100,000-Kv-A. Alternator, 
Ungrounded 

ExtemaJ reactance per phase ten ttnies generator sabtraii^ent react^oe 


3. Two-phase-to-ground Short Circuits on an Im¬ 
pedance Grounded System. For the first phase to clear 
of a two-phase-to-ground short circuit, the recovery 
voltage varies from a theoretical iriinimum of half 
line voltage, with negligible zero-phase sequence im¬ 
pedance, to line voltage, with very high neutral im¬ 
pedance, if the neutral impedance has tlie same phase 
angle as the line impedance. If the neutral impedance 
phase angle differs from that of the line impedance, the 
recovery voltage for one phase is somewhat decreased, 
while t^t for the other is increased., 

C. Effects Ari^ng From Rotaiing Machinery at No,Load 
Fig. 3 represents the decrement of the a-c. com¬ 
ponent of current through the breaker dtuihg a sevwe 
three-phase fault. In this figure, • 

= initial inrush current 
i = current at the time of clearing. , 

The recovay voltage for the first pha^ to dear of a 
three-phase short circuit, at the macl^ine ttaromals, 
if either the machine or the short .circifit is; unfunded 
or has a high ground impedance, is _ . ■—— I— 

e = 1.5 ■ 


where x/ = the quadrature subtransient reactance 
of the machine. 

For a three-phase short circuit at the machine ter¬ 
minals at no load. 


= 


E 


Xd 


// 


where E = the leg voltage of the machine before short 
circuit, and x/ = the direct subtransient reactance of 
the machine. 

Thus the recovery voltage formula may be written 


If the short circuit is not at the machine terminals 
the quantities x/ and Xd" should be replaced by quanti¬ 
ties s/ and s/ where s/ and s/ are the reactances of 
the system using, respectively, quadrature and direct 
subtransient reactances as the reactances of the 
generators. 

The recovery voltage for the first phase to clear of a 
three-phase short circuit may therefore be considered 
as the leg voltage of the system before short circuit, 
modified by three factors: 

1. A factor kg, which depends upon ground connec¬ 
tions. 

2. A decrement or “change in excitation” factor, k^. 

3. A quadrature reactance factor, kg. 



I 


.■ ,il_^-:- 

UME- 

Pig. 3—^Decrement of the A-C. Component of Current 
DURING A Severe Fault 

‘ I*' - initial inrush current 
i a current at time of clearing 

Full libe refers to hand^regulated machines, and dotted line to machine 
with high-speed excitation 

• The values of kg, k„ and kg^ior ^11 types of short cir¬ 
cuit are given.below: 

1. kg .* 1.0 for one-line-tp-groimd short cfrcuits. 

- ■ J ' 2 V3.+ s/’x, -f • 

“ s/(2 s/ -t- xo)* + .Xo(2 s/ -I- xo) (s/ + 2 xo) 

for two-line-to-ground short circuits. 

1.73 for line-to-lin(B. short circuits.or (air- 
proximately) for thfe first ph^ to clear 
of two»line^ground short circuite on-an 
imp^ance-grpunded or ungrounded sys-' 
' tem. (In the c^e of a line-to-line short 
circuit oh any system or a two-lihiB-to-i 
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K 

K 


2 . ks 
S. k, 

K 


groimd short circuit on an ungrounded 
system, the voltage usually appears 
across two poles of the breaker in series.) 

3 Xo 

T 'ff Ii_ o .V. three-phase short circuits. 

1.5 for three-phase ungroimded short cir¬ 
cuits or for three-phase grounded short 
circuits on an ungrounded system. 

i ' 

—for all short circuits. 

i 

1.0 for all single-phase short circuits. 

1.0 for two-line-to-ground short circuits. 

s/ 

for all three-phase short circuits. 



Fia. 4—OsciLLOOBAPHio Rbcobd or Cxtbbbnt and Voltage 
or THE Fibst Phase to Cleab or a Thbee-Phase Shobt 
C iBOHiT AT 13,200 Volts 

On a 100,000-kv-^. generator, without an amortisseur winding, operating 
with the neutral ungrounded. No external reactance 


Average values of for machines of various types 

Xd 

are given by Table III. 

Table III 

Quadrature Reactance Factors 
Types of xoaohine 


Turbo-altemators 

a. Laminated rotor. 2.5 

b. Solid rotor. 1.4 

Salient-pole machines 

a. Without amortisseur. 2.3 

b. With amortisseur. 1.1 

Induction motors. 1.0 



Effect of Amortisseur Winding 

Table III shows very strikingly the effect of an 
amortisseur winding in reducing the quadrature reac¬ 
tance factor of a salient-pole machine, and thus in re¬ 
ducing the recovery voltage of the first phase to dear 
in short circuits involving more than one phase. 

This table indicates a reduction of a little more tiian 
60 per cent in the recovery voltage of the first phase to 
clear of a three-phase imgrounded short circuit. 


Actually the reduction may be even more than is indi¬ 
cated by Table III, for the decrement factor is likely 
to be lower with an amortisseur winding than without. 
Saturation may modify the effects slightly. 

Thus an amortisseiu* winding brings about a sub¬ 
stantial reduction in the duty of a circuit breaker 
opening a three-phase ungrounded short circuit close 
to the terminals of a salient-pole machine. 

Pigs. 4 and 5 show oscillograms of two shoi^circuit 
tests on the same machine, that of Fig. 4 being taken 
before the amortisseur winding was installed on the 
machine and that of Fig. 5 afterwards. The first peak 
of recovery voltage is much high^ in Fig. 4 than in 
Pig. 5. A brief quantitative analysis of these films is 
given in Part II. 

D. Effect of Displacement 
The existence of a large d-c. component in a short- 
circuit current may cause the recovery voltage wave to 
start near the zero point instead of at its crest. The 
instantaneous value of recovery voltage is thus con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

Fig. 6 shows an oscillogram of a highly displaced short 
circuit on a 26,700-kv-a. alternator. It may be seen 
that the initial instantaneous value of recovery voltage 
is reduced to less than 50 per cent. 

E. Effect of Initial Load Current 
The recovery voltage depends upon the current 
through the switch. This-may include load current 
as well as fault current. The formulas given under 
part C may still be used in this case, if i is taken as the 
total reactive current through the switch. 



Fig. 5—Oscillographic Record of Current and Voltage ' 
OP THE First Phase to Clear of a Three-Phase Short 
Circuit at 14,600 Volts on the Same Generator as Fig. 4, 
but with an Amortisseur Winding, Operating with the 
-Neutral Ungrounded and with no External Reactance 

* 

F, Effect of SaturcUion 

Saturation tends to reduce any overvoltage requiring 
an increase in the fiux of the generator. If, therefore, 
the net effect of initial load current and the decrement 
factor tends to inOTease the recovery voltage, thor 
effect will be modified by saturation. 

The presence of flux at a density near saturation in 
the teeth and the end of the pole opa^t^ to cut down 
the permeability of these parts to a change in total flux 
in any direction. Quadrature axis flux has a greats 
length of path , through the end of the pole than has 
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direct axis flux. Thus saturation probably tends to 
d^ease the value of both quadrature reactance and 
the quadrature reactance factor. 

The reduction in the quadrature reactance factor is 
apparently about 10 per cent for the 100,000-kv-a. 
testing generator in the plant of the company with 
which the authors have been associated. 

High Frequency or “Rate op Rise" Phenomena 
Qualitative Discussion of Important Types of Apparatus 

Practically all of the high frequency phenomena 
attendant upon the build-up of recovery voltage are 
attributable to the capacitance to ground of apparatus 
between the circuit breaker terminals and the principal 
part or parts of the reactance limiting the short-circuit 
current. 

There are six types of apparatus which are of im¬ 
portance from this point of view: 

1. Transmission lines and cables. 

2. High voltage bushings. 

3. Station bus structure. 

. 4. Transformers. 

6. Curr^t limiting reactors. 

6. Rotating machines. 

1. Transmission lines and cables are well known to 
be distributed circuits capable of supporting traveling 
waves. They act substantially as resistences until a 
wave has traveled from one end to the other and back, 
which, with a line of even moderate length, requires a 
time very much longer than is taken, tp reach crest 
voltage when no ti^smission lines are connected to 
the bus. The resistance corresponding to a transmis¬ 
sion line is 300 or 400 ohms; that corresponding to a 
cable is 20 to 50 ohms. 

2. High voltage bushings have a capacitance of 
0.0001 to 0.0003 fd. They are of importance only 
when a number of them is connected to the circuit 
and there is very little capacitance of any other 
kind. 

3. The capacitance of station bus structures varies 
widely accor^g to voltage and kv-a. ratings. Its 
limits are probably about 0.001 pi and 0.02 pi. It 
is of importance only wh^ no transmission line or 
cable is connected. 

4. The effective capacitance to ground of the high 
voltage winding of a transformer varies from about 
0.001 pi. to 0.002 pi., the higher values occurring with 
Welded transformers. 

6." Currait limiting reactors have a capacitance to 
ground of about 0.0001 pf., so that unless some appa¬ 
ratus of appreciable capacitance to ground is con¬ 
nected between the reactor and.the circuit breaker, the 
fiiequ^iiq?- of recovery voltage may be as high as several 
hundred tiiousand cycles. 

-ft. ' A rotating machine has a capacitance usually 
bb^een^ one-tenth arid one microfarad between the 
g^p^ of its wiridings and the iron of its stator lamina¬ 


tions. This capacitance determines the. frequency and 
rate of rise of recovery voltage in the case of a dead 
short circuit on the machine. 

Effed of Are Voltage Just Previous to Interruption. 

The form of the recovery voltage curve is usually an 
oscillation of one form or another starting from the 
value of arc voltage immediately before interruption, 
and having as its final center the voltage determined 
from low frequency considerations. In most of the 
calculations connected with this paper the arc voltage 
immediately before interruption is assumed zero. If 
this voltage is much different from zero, the initial 
amplitude of the oscillation is increased and the first 
peak of the high frequency oscillation is higher than 
otherwise. This effect is shown in the calculated curve 
of Fig. 12, in which the dotted line corresponds to the 
first half cycle at high frequency, as calculated on the 
basis of zero arc voltage immediately before interrup¬ 
tion, and the full line corresponds to the curve actually 
obtained. 


f\J 

f T i 
' \ ■ 

^ / 

\i 


Fig. 6—OsciiiLo graphic Record op Current and Voltage 
FOR A Highly Displaced Short Circuit on a 26,700-Kv-A. 
Alternator 




Recovery VoUage Rates on High-VoUage Systems 
The extreme values of frequency and rate of rise of 
recovery voltage at the high side of a transformer are 
experienced when there is no apparatas of appreciable 
capacitance (say 0.0002 pi. or more) on either the bigb 
or low side of the transformer. 

Under this condition, assuming an effective capaci¬ 
tance to ground, of 0.001 pi. per transformer wining, 
the frequency, and rate of rise are. given by the equations. 


, 3200 

and . 




kv-a. 

nka 


cycles per second 


r =20 kg ki \ volts pa* microsecond, 

where 

Kv-a. denotes the initial short circuit kv-a. per phase 
(neglecting the d-c. component of current), 
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Kv. denotes the leg voltage of the system before short 
dreuit, in kilovolts, 

and n denotes the number of transformers in parallel. 

It should be appreciated that these formulas repre¬ 
sent extreme conditions, and that even with only a 
moderate amount of bus structure and no transmission 



Pig. 7—Cathode-Ray and Magnetic Oscillographic 
Records op the Recovery Voltage op a 231,000 Kv-A. 
Single-Phase Short Circuit at 110 Kv., at Transpormbr 
Terminals with No Tap Lines 

lines connected between circuit breaker and trans¬ 
former, values lower than one-quarter of those given by 
the formulas may exist. 

Fig. 7 shows cathode ray and magnetic oscillographic 
records of the recovery voltage following a single-phase 
231,000-kv-a. short circuit (d-c. component neglected) 
for which k, = 0.74, on the 110-kv. connection of a dr- 



Fia. 8 —CalcuiiAtbd Ebcovbrt Voltage Ctovbs Follow¬ 
ing A Single-Phase Line-to-Grovnd Shobt-Circiht at 
Points Marked X on Circuit Diagrams 


System voltage: 66,000 

Capacity of transformer in each case: 20,000 kv-a. per phase 
Transformer reactance : 10 per cent 
Transmission line surge'lmpedance: 400 ohms 
Length of transmission line: 9.5 mi. 

% 

cuit breaker testing plant, two transformers being used 
in parallel. The frequency of the oscillation is 4,600 
cydes per second, and the rate of recovery voltage rise 
about 2,400 volts per microsecond. 

The values given by the formulas for extreme con¬ 
ditions are: 

/ = 9,800 cydes per second 
and r = 6,000 volts per microsecond. 


The discrepancy is ascribed to two factors: 

1. Several hundred feet of line were required to 
parallel the transformers and connect to the dreuit 
breaks*. 

2. Each transforms* had six taps and therefore six 
bushings connected to the high side winding. 

The beneficial effect of a capacitance to ground con¬ 
nected between the high side of a transformer and the 
dreuit breaker is strikingly presented in Fig. 8, where 
calculated recovery voltages at the high side of a 20,000- 
kv-a., 38.1-kv. line-to-ground transformer following a 
single-phase line-to-ground short circuit are shown for 
the four dreuits illustrated, the low-tension winding 
of the txansformer being assumed connected to an 
infinite bus in each case. 

It will be noted that the rates of rise of recovery volt¬ 
age in curves Nos. 3 and 4 are very much less than 
those in curves Nos. 1 and 2. The change in the rate 
of rise of recovery voltage would be even more marked 
than is shown by Fig. 8 if— 



Fig. 9—Rates op Recovery Voltage Rise poe Thbeb- 
Phabb Ungrounded Short Circuits at the Generator 
Terminals 

1. The system voltage were higher. 

2. The kv-a. capadty of the transformer were less. 

3. More than one transmission line were connected 
between Si and Ti. 

or 

4. The transmission line Li were replaced by a 
cable. 

It would be less marked if a bus of finite reactance 
were assumed on the low-tension side of the transformer. 

The length of line Li has no effect on'the rate of rise 
of recovery voltage except in changing the time when 
- reflections return from the far end. The time when 
these reflections appear is approximately 10.6 micro¬ 
seconds per mile of line after the interruption. Thus 
with the 9.5-mile lin^ of Fig. 8, reflections return at 
t = 100 nucroseconds. 

Recovery VoUage Rates on Low Voltage Systems 

On the basis of average values for the design con¬ 
stants of a rotating-machine, the rate of recovery volt¬ 
age rise for the first phase to clear of an ungrounded 
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three-phase short circuit is given with reasonable 
accuracy by the curves of Fig. 9. 

Figs. 10, 11, and 12 show cathode ray and magnetic 
oscillographic records of recovery voltages on the low- 
tension (14,600-volt) system of the circuit breaker test¬ 
ing plant of the company with which the authors have 



MICROSECONDS 




Pia. 10 —Cathodb Rat- and Magnetic Oscildoobapbic 
Records and Calovdated Curve fob Rboovbbt Voltage of 

THE PiBST PqABE TO ClEAR OF A ThREE-PhASE GROUNDED 

Short Circuit at 14,500 Volts on a Solidly Grounded 
100,000-Kv-a. Alternator with Three Ohms External 
Reactance in Series per Phase 


been associated, together with calculated curves. (Only 
the magnitudes and frequencies of the oscillations were 
calculated, the decrements being adjusted to corre¬ 
spond to the films.) 

Fig. 10 shows a three-phase-to-ground short circuit 


Magnetic OsdIIogram 



Cathode Ray Oscillogram 
MICROSECONDS 

_0_ 200 400 600 BOO innn 




Fia. 11 —Cathode-Rat and Magnetic Oscildogbaphic 
Records and Calculated Curve fob Recovery Voltage of 
THE First Phase to Clear of a Three-Phase Grounded 
Short Circuit at 14,500 Volts on an Ungrounded 100,000- 
Kv-A. Alternator with Three Ohms External Reactance 
IN Series per Phase 


on a solidly grounded generator with three ohms exter¬ 
nal reactance in series per phase. 

Fig. 11 shows the phenomena occurring on the first 
phase to clear of a three-phase-to-ground short circuit 
on an imgrounded generator with three ohms external 
reactance in series per phase. 


Fig. 12 shows the recovery voltage of the first phase 
to clear of a two-phase-to-ground short circuit on an 
ungrounded generator with 6.1 ohms external reactance 
in each line. In the calculated curve of Fig. 12, the 
starting point was taken equal to the arc drop just prior 
to clearing, as shown on the magnetic oscillogram. 

It will be noted that in both Fig. 11 and Fig. 12, 
oscillations occur at two widely different frequencies. 
This happens because the generator neutral is raised 
above ground potential during such a short circuit, 
and the two frequencies result (1) from oscillation of 
the bus capacitance to ground with the inductance in 
the line clearing first, and (2) from oscillation of the 
copper-to-iron capacitance of the generator with the 
inductance in the line remaining grounded. The two 
inductances having the same value and the capacitances 


Cathode Ray Oscillogram 
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Fig. 12—^Magnetic and Cathode-Ray Oscillographks 
Records and Calculated Curve of the Recovery Voltage 
OP THE First Phase to Clear of a Two-Phasb-to-G round 
Short Circuit at 14,600 Volts on an Ungrounded 100,000- 
Kv-A. Generator with Six Ohms External Reactance in 
Series per Phase 


having a ratio of approximately 100 to 1, the two fre¬ 
quencies have a ratio of approximately 10 to 1. 

It will be noted that in this case the maximum voltage 
is appreciably less than twice normal peak, due to the 
fact that the high frequency oscillation is almost com¬ 
pletely damped out by the time the low frequency 
oscillation has reached its first peak. This may occur 
in any circuit in which the capacitance and reac¬ 
tance are so distributed as to give rise to oscilla¬ 
tions of widely different frequencies and of about the 
same amplitude. Unless this is the case, however, or 
unless special damping is provided, an overshoot very 
nearly to twice normal, plus the negative are volt¬ 
age peak just prior to clearing, is almost sure to be 
experienced. 

A comparison of the cathode ray and magnetic records 
of the recovery voltages in Figs. 7,10,11, and 12 shows 
very clearly that the magnetic record can not be relied 
upon to show correctly the high frequency components 
of the recovery voltage curve and that the circuits 
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having the highest recovery voltage rates may show the 
most innocent films, while circuits having a compara¬ 
tively low rate of recovery voltage will show the oscil¬ 
lations correctly on the film, and thus give the impres¬ 
sion of being very difficult to interrupt. 

Ejfect of ParaUel Resistance on the Rate of Rise of 
Recovery VoUage. 

Resistance connected across the terminals of a cir¬ 
cuit breaker tends to prevent overshooting and to cut 
down the rate of rise of recovery voltage. A resis¬ 
tance of 1,000 ohms so connected materially reduces 
the rate of rise of recovery voltage on a severe 220-kv. 



Fia. 13 —Rbcovert Voltage Curves for Tests on 
Experimental Explosion Chamber Breaker 

Ourve No. 1 is for standard 110-kv. test circuit; Curve No. 2 is for 
standard 110-kv. test circuit modlOed by the connection of a 1,000-ohm 
resistor across the breaker terminals 

short circuit, with no transmission lines connected be¬ 
tween the breaker and the high side of the transformer. 

On lower voltage systems a lower resistance is re¬ 
quired for this purpose unless only a small amoimt of 
power is involved in the short circuit. 

When one or more transmission lines are connected 
between the breaker and the high side of the trans¬ 
former, the rate of rise of recovery voltage is already so 
low that a very low redstance is required to effect any 
further reduction. 

Effect of Nature of Recovery VoUage on Breaker Operation 

Mention was made in the introduction of two cases 
in which the nature of the recovery voltage curve had 
a very pronounced influence upon breaker operation. 
A few more details regarding these tests are given in 
this section, as well as brief reports of other data of this 
character. 

As regards the tests on the Northern^ States Power 
Company S 3 ^tem, power from the Riverside Station 
was supplied through stepTup and step-down trans¬ 
formers with 43 miles of 110-kv. transmissibn line 
intervening. Thus stationary apparatus played a 
large part in the flmitaiion of short-circuit current, and 
the quadrature reactance factor was low. Alk>, the 
circuit had sufiident capacitance to reduce its frequency 


to about 300 cycles. At Wissota, on the other hand, 
power was supplied directly from water-wheel genera¬ 
tors, which have a high quadrature reactance factor 
(2.0 or greater), and the frequency of recovery voltage 
was probably about 5,000 or 6,000 cycles. The distress 
evidenced by the breakers was much greater at Wissota 
than at Riverside, as is shown by Table I. 

In connection with the high voltage tests, apart from 
reflections, the resistance connected (about 1,000 ohms) 
had approximately the correct value to duplicate the 
effect of a single transmission line connected as in dia¬ 
grams Nos. 3 and 4 of Pig. 8 upon the recovery voltage 
of a single-phase short circuit of three times the kv-a. 
available in the test, or approximately 600,000 kv-a., 
single-phase. 

On the standard test circuit, the breaker cleared on 
the 66-kv. connection, requiring from 58 to 73 per 
cent of its total contact separation, and failed to 
clear on the 88-kv. and 110-kv. connections. With 
the resistance connected across the breaker terminals, 
the breaker cleared consistently, not only on the 88-kv. 
and 110-kv. connections, but also on the 132-kv. con¬ 
nection, the madmum arc length being only 58 per cent 
of the total stroke. 



Pig. 14—Calculated Recovery Voltage Curves for Tests 
ON 15,000-Volt Breaker 

Recovery voltage curves for the two conditions are 
shown in Pig. 13, that for the standard circuit being 
taken from the cathode ray oscillogram of Pig. 7, and 
the modification due to the connection of the resistor 
being calculated. 

A decrement factor of 1.0 is assumed for both curves. 
. A short series of tests has been made imder the 
direction of the authors of this paper upon a plain- 
break oil circuit breaker at 14,500 volts and from 800 
to 1,200 amperes. The circuit had an oscillating fre¬ 
quency of about 8,000 cycles for the first group of tests. 
Por the second group of tests the oscillating frequency 
was reduced to 1,300 cycles by the addition of a shunt 
capadtor, while for the third group, the 1,300-cycle 
circuit was very nearly critically damped by resistance 
connected across the breaker terminals. Calculated 
recovery voltage curves for the three groups of tests 
are shown in Pig. 14. It wasiound that the arc length 
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in the second group of tests was approximately 10 per nonnal. When this has occurred, the current in the 


cent shorter than in the first group, while in the third 
group, the reduction was 30 per cent. 

Biermanns has reported a series of tests on a plain- 
break breaker at 7,50.0 volts and about 20,000 amperes 
at recovery voltage frequencies of 100,000 cycles, 1,300 
cycles, and 600 cycles. At 1,300 cycles, he finds the 
are lengths only about five per cent less than at 100,000 
cycles, but at 600 ^rcles, the arc length is reduced to 
50 per cent of its value at 1,300 cycles. This would 
indicate that the operation of this t 3 T)e of breaker is 
independent of recovery voltage frequency when this 
frequency is above about 1,000 cycles, but is improved 



Pig. 15—Oscillogbafhic Record op the OpENma op a 220- 

Kv. Transmission Line Charging Current 

considerably by any appreciable reduction of this fre¬ 
quency below that value. 

It will be noted, as a matter of interest, that the 
results obtained on the Northern States Power Com¬ 
pany tests are consistent with this deduction. 

IrOerruptim of Line Charging Currents 

It has long been known that the interruption of 
transmission line or cable charging currents may be 
, accompanied by severe overvoltages. Fig. 15 shows a 
magnetic oscillogram of the current obtained on such a 
test on a 220-kv. transmission line. Analysis indicates 
that the voltage appearing across the switch just 
previous to a current surge should be roughly equal to 
tiie product of line surge impedance and tihe peak cm- 
rent in the surge. On this basis, this oscillogram indi¬ 
cates a voltage equal to several times normal peak. 
The fact that such voltage actually occurs is borne out 
by surge recorder data. 

This phenomenon occurs as follows. The are is 
extinguished at the time when the current is zero and 
the transmissicHi line completely charged to one polarity. 
One half-cyde later the transformer terminal voltage 
has reversed its polarity, but the voltage of the trans¬ 
mission line has remained unchanged. Double leg 
voltage, therefore, exists across the switch. This 
voltage may be sufficient to break down the gap, or the 
gap may be broken down while this voltage is building 
up. If this occurs, the gap conducts current while a 
wave travds down the line, is refiected at the end, and 
travels back, reversing riie potential of the line with 
reject to the transformer and charging the lino up 
to a potential which may be as hi^ as three timop 


breaker drops to zero, so that the arc is again inter¬ 
rupted. The transformer side of the breaker then 
changes polarity during the nest half-cycle, while the 
transmission line holds its charge and potential. This 
time the voltage across the gap may reach four times 
normal peak, and thus the gap may again be broken 
down. The oscillation is then repeated, again reversing 
the polarity of the Hne and leaving it at a potential 
which may be as high as five times nonnal. On a long 
transmission line with no leakage, there is no theoretical 
limit to the voltage which may build up in this manner, 
and voltages as high as 5.5 times normal have been 
recorded on transmission lines in operation. The 
principal agent in setting this limit is probably corona 
loss. 

This phenomenon should be expected to be more 
common on high voltage drcuits than on low-voltage 
circuits, for if the circuit breaker increases its dielectric 
strength at tiie rate of twice normal crest voltage pot 
half cycle, the phenomenon will not occur. 

The phenomenon can be eliminated by putting a 
high resistance leak on the line to draw off its charge 
or by using a breaker designed to increase its dielectric 
strOTgth at a sufficient rate. 

Part II 

Theory and Calculations 

In this part, as in Part I, the low frequency and hi gh 
frequency phenomena are considered separately, the 
low frequency phenomena first, and the high frequency 
phenomena afterward. 



Fig. 16—Circuit for the Firbt Phase to Clear of a 
Three-Phase Grounded Short Circuit on a Generator 
with the Neutral Grounded through a Resistance 

In l»th cases, the calculations are made by mAanp of 
the principle of superposition. This principle is stated 
as follo^: In any network unappreciably affected by 
saturation and hysteresis, if the mechanical displace¬ 
ments of moving parts during the period under con¬ 
sideration are unaffected by the disturbance, the 
changes in voltages and currents throughout the net¬ 
work due. to a change in voltage, A e, or current, A i, 
applied at any point OTe equal, at any instant, to the 
voltages and curraits flowing as a result of the appli¬ 
cation at that point of a voltage, A e, or current, A i, 
when no other voltage or current is applied to the net¬ 
work. This is true of both transient and sustained 
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conditions. Using this principle to determine the volt¬ 
age arising across a circuit breaker upon the final 
interruption of current, we have, just before the inter¬ 
ruption. 

. ii = lo [sin (w t + (f>) — ^ <f>] (1) 

and ei = 0 (2) 

After the interruption, *2 = 0 (3) 

hence, for the change in current, we have 
A * = *2 — *1 = 0 — Jo [sin (wt + <p) — sin <f>] (4) 

The change in voltage at the time of interruption, 
A e, and the voltage, es, appearing after the interrup¬ 
tion, are, therefore, given by 

C 2 = 0-|-Ae = 0— Jo [sin (wt + (f>) — sin 4>] Z (5) 
where Z is an operator representing the effective im¬ 
pedance of the network at the point of interruption. 

In a simple series circuit containing only resistance 
and reactance, or if the circuit has parallel branches all 
of which have substantially the same phase angle, Z 
may be calculated as a complex quantity. In applsdng 
this complex quantity to Equation (5), the real com¬ 
ponent should be applied to both d-e. and a-c. com¬ 
ponents of current, but the imaginary component 
should be applied only to the a-c. component of current 
and should involve a forward phase shift of 90 deg. 
Thus, for example, if, when the values of the variables 
are substituted. Equation (5) becomes 

A e = - 10 [sin (io« -I- SO") - sin 30“] (1 + j 5) (5a) 

by using the correct application of the operator (1 -I- j 5), 
we obtain 

A e=-10 [sin(w <-l-30»)-sin 30"]-50 cos (w i-t-30®) (5b) 

In a circuit having p^llel branches of different 
phase angle, the voltage rapidly attained may be deter¬ 
mined by considering all resistances as short circuits. 
The peak value of voltage is very nearly that given by 
Equation (5). The curve joining the two is a combina¬ 
tion of logarithmics, one for each parallel circuit. The 
time constants of these logarithmics depend upon the 
relative values of resistance and inductance in the cir¬ 
cuits to which they apply. 

Low Frequency Phenomena 
Effect of Type of Short Circuit and Circuit Conditions 

For a given value of Jo, then, the recovery voltage 
depends upon the value ot 4> and the nature and magni¬ 
tude, of Z', (j> depends pmely upon the displacement 
of the current wave, and its effect can be more con¬ 
veniently discussed after the effect of circuit conditions. 

a. Resistance vs. Reactance. It has long been known 
that a current flowing in a resistive circuit is much easier 
to interrupt than the same current flowing in a reactive 
circuit, with the same r. m. s. value of re-established 
voltage. This is to be expected from the fact that a 
negative rihe wave of current impressed upon a resistive 
circuit gives rise to a voltage wave acauss the terminals 
of the circuit which is in phase with the current and 
therefore starts at zero; whereas a negative sine wave 


of current impressed upon a reactive circuit gives rise 
to a voltage wave which is 90 deg. out of phase with 
the current and therefore, neglecting high frequency 
transients, starts at its crest value. 

This may also be seen from Equations (5), (5a), 
and (5b) in that the real part of the operator Z, which 
arises from ^e resistance of the circuit, gives rise to 
sine terms in the recovery voltage, whereas the imagi¬ 
nary part, which arises from the reactance of the cir¬ 
cuit, gives rise to cosine terms in the recovery voltage. 

Of two short-circuit currents having the same magni¬ 
tude and phase angle and the same system voltage, 
but in one of which the current is limited by a resistance 
and reactance in series, and in the other by resistance 
and reactance in parallel, the parallel circuit is the 
easier to clear, for in the series circtut, the voltage 

. di 

nses at a high rate to a value L , whereas in the 


parallel circuit the voltage rises from the start along a 
comparatively slow exponential ciurve. 

b. Type of Short Circuit. The effective impedance 
of the network to the point of short circuit depends 
upon the constants of the network and also upon the 
type of short circuit that is intarupted. 

Where the effects of stationary apparatus predomi¬ 
nate over those of rotating machinery, for tingle-phase 
short circuits, either line-to-ground or line-to-line, the 
effective impedance of the network is the same as the 
impedance limiting the short-circuit current: 


Za -t" Z\ -|- Zi 
3 


for line-to-groimd short circuits and 


Zi + Zi for line-to-line short circuits. 

Thus the voltage after interruption will be the satne, 
except for high frequency effects, as the voltage before 
establishment of the short circuit. This is confirmed by 
the oscillogram of Pig. 1, shown in Part I. 

In the case of two-phase-to-ground short circuits on a 
grounded system and three-phase tiiort circuits on a 
grounded or ungrounded system, however, one phase 
always clears ahead of the others, and the effective 
impedance which the network offers to the breaker in 
the phase clearing first may be different from that 
which limits the short-circuit current. 

These impedances are calculated by the method of 
synometrical phase-sequence compon^its in Appendix 
A. For the case of the first phase to clear of a three- 
phase short circuit the impedance is given by 


3 Zti Zx Zi 

Zo Zt -|- Zx Za -[- Zx Zx 


( 6 ) 


This solution is, of course, for a grounded neutral 
system and the effect of neutral impedance may be 
taken into account in the value astigned to Zx. 

It should be noted at this point that a difference in 
the recovery voltage characteristic of a three-phase 
grounded short circxiit arises depending on whether 
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the neutral impedance is a redstor or a reactor. If it 
is a reactor, the voltage rises immediately to % Z, where 
Z has the value given by Equation (6). If the neutral 
impedance is a resistor, however, the circuit is that of 
Fig. 16, where is the reactance to neutral offered to 
the phase clearing first and xt and Xc together represent 
the reactance of the other two phases. The voltage 
rapidly attained is that calculated by considering the 
resistance as a short circuit: 


® “*Z«Z2+XlXo + XiZ2 


(6a) 


The peak value is that indicated by Equation (6). 
The curve joining the two is a logarithmic whose time 
constant is that given by the neutral resistor in series 
with the reactances Xb and Xc in parallel. This time 
constant is, in electrical radians 

Xi Xs + Xs Xo + Xo Xi 
” 2 E (X, + Xj) 

where R is the neutral resistance. 

R 

The relative values Xi = Xj = 2 Xo = “j“are such 

as to give a time constant somewhat longer than 
average, but by no means unusual. Substituting these 
values, 

<0 = 0.125 rad = 7.2" 


In an ungrounded system, or in a grounded system 
when the ground is not involved in the short circuit, 
Zf, is equal to infinity and equation (6) becomes 


3 Zi Zz 
Zi + Zi 


(7) 


and i£Zi = Zi, as is the case except in rotating machin¬ 
ery, equation (7) may be still further simplified: 


Z = 



( 8 ) 


If the impedance of stationary apparatus predomi¬ 
nates, the current in a three-phase short circuit is given 
by 



where E is the normal system voltage to ground. Mxil- 
tiplying equations (8) and (9) we have 

8E 

e=‘ZI = —^ ( 10 ) 

blowing that the recovery voltage of the first phase to 
clear of a three-phase short circuit, where the impedance 
of stationary apparatus predominates, neglecting high 
frequency effects, is 1.5 times the Y-phase voltage exist¬ 
ing before short circuit. This effect is shown in Fig. 2, 
Part I. 

The impedance encoimtered by the first phase to clear 


of a two-phase-to-ground short circuit is also calculated 
in Appendix A. It is there shown to be, 

_e__ ZiZi + ZoZi + ZiZi 
^ " i - Zt + Zi + Zi 

Effect of Rotating Machinery 

It is a familiar fact that in any fault at all close to a 
generator, the current is subject to considerable varia¬ 
tion; decaying considerably from its initial value on 
machines subject to hand regulation; and starting to 
decay, but being brought finally to a value not greatly 
different from the initial value, in machines whose exci¬ 
tation is controlled by a quick response excitation sys¬ 
tem. The negative current at the time of interruption 
being equal and opposite to this short-circuit current, 
and the reactance encounto'ed by this negative current 
bang a constant, it follows that the recovery voltage 
is decreased in magnitude exactly in proportion with 
the a-c. component of current. 

This same conclusion may be reached from another 
point of view, for the decay in short-drcmt current is 
but a manifestation of decay in rotor flux, and a decay 
in rotor flux must also cause a proportionate decay in 
open-circuit voltage. 

In Part I, the factor by which the recovery voltage 
is altered by this decay in flux is called the decrement 
factor and is designated by the symbol 

In Appaidixes B, C, and D, there is a rather involved 
mathematical discussion, in which the phenomena ac¬ 
companying the flow and interruption of short-circuit 
current in rotating machinery are treated in some detail 
by the method first used by Messrs. Doherty and Nidde 
in their papers on synchronous machines. A brief 
discussion is offered at this point, however, in which an 
effort is made to base the argument on physical con¬ 
ceptions rather than on mathematics. The same 
results are obtained in the two cases. 

In the case of a single-phase short circuit, either line- 
to-groimd or line-to-line, the reactance dete rmining 
the recovay voltage is the same as that initially limiting 
the short-drcuit current. The recovCTy voltage, there¬ 
fore, is equal to the decrement factor times the voltage 
before short circuit. There is very little distortion in 
the recovery voltage wave, even though the short-cir¬ 
cuit current wave is considerably distorted. 

These facts are well brought out in Fig. 17 which 
shows an oscillogram of a dead short circuit, single¬ 
phase, at 14,500-volts on a 100,000-kv-a. alternator 
without an amortisseur winding. 

On this test. 

The r. m. s. voltage before short eirouit, as mea¬ 


sured by a voltmeter is. 14,500 volts 

The decrement factor, as determined from the 

short-circuit current curve is. 0.74 

The calculated peak value of recovery voltage is, 

therefore, 14,600 X V2 X0.74or. 16,200 volts 

The value of crest voltage measured on the film is.. 15.900 volts 
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In a purely reactive three-phase short circuit, after 
the displacement has disappeared, when the current 
in any phase passes through zero, that phase is linhiTi g 
the quadrature axis of the alternator. The reactance 
which a negative current will encounter upon entering 
the machine at that instant, therefore, is the quadra¬ 
ture subtransient reactance of the machine. 

Unless both short circuit and alternator are solidly 
grounded, the current of the first phase to clear passes 
through its own phase winding and also through those 



Pig. 17 —Oscillographic Record op Current and Volt¬ 
age OP A Single-Phase Line-to-Line Short Circuit at 14,500 
Volts ON A 100,000-Kv-A. Salient-Pole Generator without' 

AN AmORTISSBUR WINDING WITH ZeRO EXTERNAL REACTANCE 

of the other two phases in parallel. The reactance is 
thus— 


z = -|- a;/ (12) 

and the voltage at the instant of clearing is 

3 . 

Cm = (13) 


where im is the crest value of current flowing just before 
short circuit. The case of a grounded short circuit is 
solved in Appendix C. The solution is given by 
Equation (14:) 


3 Xg" Zq 

Xf," + 2 Zo 


(14) 


where Zo is the zero-phase-sequence impedance at the 
point of short circuit. The remarks with regard to the 
comparative effect of resistance and reactance in the 
neutral also apply here. 

The impedance representing the first phase to clear in 
a two-phase-to-ground short circuit is somewhat more 
difi^cult to visualize. The following equations are 
taken from the analysis in Appendix D and apply only 
for purely reactive circuits: 

2 (a;/®/ + Xq^Xo + Xo x/) («/* -1- aj/Xo + »o*) 

_ + a;o(a!/ — x/) (- Xq"^ H- 2 Xq^Xp -b 2 a;o^) 

* "* x/ (2 -f ajo)* -I- *0 (2 Xq" -f a:o) (.Xq" -f 2 a:o) 

(IS) 


= F 2 V3(a!/^-Hx/a;o-|-a;o»)^^" 

a;/(2 Xq" + a:o)* -h *o(2 Xq" -f- ®o)(a:/ H- 2a:o) 

It may be inferred from the fact that the instantane¬ 
ous position of the generator ■winding with respect to 
the rotor is the principal factor governing the impedance 
encountered by the negative current that, with the 
change in the position of the winding with respect to the 
rotor which occurs throughout the cycle, the impedance 
of the winding will change so that a sine wave of nega¬ 
tive current will give rise to a distorted voltage wave. 
That this is the case for other than single-phase short 
circuits is brought out quite clearly from the theoretical 
viewpoint in Appendix B and verified by the oscillo¬ 
grams of Pigs. 4 and 18 for the three-phase case. In 
the case of single-phase short circuits, however,, the 
distortion occurs in the current wave and the recovery 
voltage has the characteristic op«i circuit wave form of 
the machine, as shown in Fig. 17. In the ease of a two- 
phase-to-ground short circuit on a grormded system, 
the wave forms of both the current and the recovery 
voltage of the ^t phase to clear are likely to be 
distorted. 

On account of this distortion, initial values of voltage 
are considered instead of r. m. s. values. 

Of all these cases, the two giving the highest value of 
voltage across the circuit breaker terminals are the first 
phase to open of a three-phase short circuit in which either 
short circuit or generator is ungrounded, as given by 
Equation (13), and the first phase to clear of a two- 
phase-to-ground short circuit with high neutral im¬ 
pedance. In the first case, the current i is limited only 



Fig. 18 —Oscillographic Record of the Rboovbrt 
Voltage op the First Phase to Clear of a Three-Phase 
Ungrounded Short Circuit at 14,500 Volts on a 100,000- 
Ky-A. Alternator 'without an Amortisseur Winding and 
WITH Zero External Reactance 

by x/ and decrement, so that for a •three-phase un¬ 
grounded short circuit intrarupted well up on the decre¬ 
ment curve, 

• ' i 

Em 

U = ^ (17) 

and 


— ^ rn /io\ 

— ,2 Em (lo) 

where Em is the crest value of normal phase-to-neutral 
voltaga 
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In the general case, in which several machines feed 
the short circuit through various stationary reactances, 
Xq and Xi must be replaced by s*"’ and s/, which are 
the reactances of the system to the point of short circuit, 
using Xq for the reactance of all machines in deter¬ 
mining s,", and Xd for the reactance of all machines in 
determining Sd". 

s " 

The ratio —V is, in general, less than the value of 

Od 

—V for the average machine of the system, so reac- 

tance external to the machines mitigates the effect of 
imequal reactances in the two axes. In Part I the ratio 

s " 

“ 7 * has been called ft,. 

In tibe case of a two-phase-to-ground short circuit on 
a system whose neutral is grounded through a high 
impedance, the current is substantially that of a line-to- 
line short circuit, and the reactance encountered by the 
negative current at the time of clearing substantially, 
that determining the short-circuit cvurent; so that the 
recovery voltage is the full line-to-line voltage of the 
system (if the decrement factor is unity). Since at the 
time the first phase clears, the other pole of the breaker 
may continue to carry sufficient current for a fraction 
of a cycle to render it conducting, all of this voltage 
appears across a single pole of the breaker. This 
voltage may approach very closely 

e« = (19) 

In addition to the effect mentioned in connection with 
stationary apparatus, series resistance shifts the por¬ 
tion of the winding with respect to the rotor axes at the 
time when its current ceases, and thus makes its reac¬ 
tance more nearly that corresponding to the direct axis. 
In laminated rotor machines without amortisseur 

*Xj ^ 

windings, the ratio \ is comparatively high, aver- 

aging about 2.0 or 2.5. This is because the field winding 
practically prevents, for the duration of a rapidly inter- 
nipted short circuit, any change in the value of rotor flux 
in the direct axis, thus limiting the value of xi to slot 
and end turn reactance, whereas there is nothing except 
the air gap, and the metal rotor wedges of a round rotor 
machine, to limit the building up of flux in the quadra¬ 
ture axis. 

Any conducting path wWch limits the amount of 
flux which can be built up, in a thousandth of a second 
dr so, in the quadrature axis of a machine limits a;," in 
proportion. Thus an amortisseur winding reduces both 
Xd and Xq, but the reduction in Xq is so much greater 
liiat the two become very nearly equal. The iron of a 
solid round rotor machine serves much the same purpose 


as the amortisseur winding of a salient-pole machine, 

Xq" 

and the ratio- — for solid rotor machines is only 


about 1.45. 

The effect of an amortisseur winding is well brought 
out by the oscillograms of Mgs. 4,5, 18, and 19. All 
these oscillograms show the voltage across the first 
phase to clear of a three-phase grounded short circuit 
on an ungrounded machine, the generator used being 
the 100,000-kv-a. alternator used by the company with 
which the authors have been associated in its circuit 
breaker testing plant. The oscillograms of Mgs. 4 and 
18, however, were taken before, and the oscillograms of 
Mgs. 5 and 19 after, the amortisseur winding was in¬ 
stalled on that machine. Mp. 4 and 5 are takai with a 
comparatively slow film speed so that the entire short 
circuit could be recorded on a reasonably short film, 
while for Mp. 18 and 19, the film was run at a high speed 
so that the wave form could be observed. It will be 
noted that the overvoltage shown in Mg. 4 is much 
greater than that shown in Mg. 5 and that Mg. 18 shows 
a prominent third harmonic up until the time when the 
two later phases clear, which hardly appears at all in 
Fig. 19. Both Mp. 18 and 19 show a rather fuzzy 
curve up to the time when the two later phases clear, 
•and in Mg. 5 this fuzziness shows up even on the slow 
film. 

The difference in overvoltage between Mg. 4 and Mg. 
5 checks with what is to be expected from the quadra¬ 
ture reactance factors for the two cases, as shown by the 


calculations below: 

Quantities Fig. 4 Fig. 5 

Amortisseur winding. No Yes 

Decrement factor. 0.63 0.50 

Factor for three-phase short circuit on an un¬ 
grounded machine. 1,50 1.50 

Line-to-line voltage before short circuit (mea¬ 
sured by voltmeter). 13,200 14,500 

Peak value of recovery voltage. 16,200 11,400 


Quadrature reactance factor as calculated from 
above quantities: 



(b) _ 

' ' 14. . 

X V2 X 1.5 X 0.50 

Quadrature reactance factor as determined 
from static tests— 


At zero held. 
At fuU field,. 


1.28 


1.38 

1.28 


As has been previously brought out, the distortion is 
to be expected with a high quadrature reactance factor. 

The fuzziness or irregularity of the voltage wave is 
due to the inequality of the arc voltage on the two 
phases still carrying current, for the potential of the 
entire generator with respect to pound has a term equal 
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to one-half the difference of these two arc voltages. 
The departure of the actual voltage wave from its cal¬ 
culated value on account of this effect is limited to one- 
half the are voltage of one of these other phases. 

An induction motor is a laminated rotor machine with 
an amortisseur, whether it be a squirrel cage or poly- 

phase woxmd rotor machine. Here the ratio- — is 

Xti 

unity, due to the exact similarity of the two axes; for 
in an induction motor, the direct axis is distinguished 
from the quadrature axis only by the fact that for the 
moment it happens to be the axis of the rotor flux. The 
rotor flux of an induction motor is subject to about the 
same decrement as the d-c. component of a synchronous 
motor short circuit, so that short-circuit currents from 
induction motors are of no importance in a short circuit 
lasting more than foru* or five cycles, but a large induc¬ 
tion motor connected to a short-circuited bus offers a 



Fia. 19 —Oscillographic Record op the Recovery 
Voltage op the First Phase to Clear op a Three-Phase 
Short Circuit at 14,500 Volts on Same Generator as Fig. 18, 
BUT After the Amortisseur Winding was Installed 

low reactance for the negative current that flows when 
the short circuit is cleared, and thus makes the circuit 
easy to interrupt. 

X 

Table III, Part I, gives the values of which 

Xd 

may be expected for various tsqjes of machines. 

Effect of Displacement 

Displacement has the effect of shifting, with respect 
to the a-c. component, the time at which a short-circuit 
current wave passes through zero; hence it decreases 
the rate of change of current at that time and the initial 
instantaneous value of recovay voltage. In the case 
of rotating machines with unequal reactances in the 
direct and quadrature axes, displacement will have the 
additional effect of shifting the position of the winding 
at the time of current zero from directly in line with the 
quadrature axis of the rotor, to a position more ne^ly 
in line with the direct axis; thus it reduces the reactance 
of the circuit at the instant of clearing. 

An oscillogram of a highly displaced short circuit is 
shown in Fig. 6, Part I. 

High Fhequency Phenomena 

The high frequency phenomena accompansdng the 


interruption of a short circuit are primarily attributable 
to the capacitances and leakage resistances existing at 
various points of the circuit—particularly, close to the 
circuit breaker. They may be calciolated by setting up 
the circuit with the proper reactances and assigning the 
proper capacitance or resistance at each point, and 
solving. 

A discussion of the t 3 q)es of apparatus important 
from the point of view of high frequency phenomena is 
given in Part I. A few details, however, which were 
omitted there, are conveniently mentioned at this 
point. 

Transmission lines and cables are well and widely 
known to be distributed circuits capable of supporting 
traveling surges. In such a surge, a current of any 
given magnitude is always associated with a propor¬ 
tionate voltage, so that, from the point at which a 
surge is impressed, imtil reflections appear, the circuit 
appears to be a resistance. The ratio of voltage to 
current in such a surge is known as the surge impedance 
of the line. In overhead transmission lines the surge 
impedance is usually about 300 or 400 ohms; in cables 
it is much lower, var 3 dhg from 20 to 50 ohms. The 
rate of propagation of waves on transmission lines is 
very close to the speed of light, about 1,000 ft. per 
microsecond. In cables the speed of propagation is 
only about 300 to 500 ft. per microsecond. 

At an open end of a transmission line or cable a wave 
is reflected with reversed current and voltage of the 
same polarity. At a short-circuited end, the reflected 
voltage is reversed and the current has the same polarity 
as that of the approaching wave. Partial reflections 
occur at any discontinuities. 

The minimum possible effective value of capacitance 
between the circuit breaker and transformer is the 
effective capacitance of the transformer winding plus 
the capacitance of one circuit-breaker bushing and one 
transformer bushing. This capacitance may be as 
low as 0.001 microfarad per transformer. 

The inductance of the circuit is determined from the 
short-circuit kv-a.: If “kv.” represents the transformer 
leg voltage before short-circuit in kilovolts, and “kv-a.” 
the initial short-circuit kv-a. per phase for a fault right 
at the terminal of the transformer, at 60 cycles. 


L 


1000 (kv.)» 

2 ir/ kv-a. * 


2.65 


(kv-)% 

kv-a. ** 


henrys per phase 


(at sixty cycles) (20) 

On the basis of this value of inductance and a capac¬ 
itance of 0.001 juf. (10-* farad) per transformer, the ex¬ 
treme frequency of the recovery voltage is given by 


“ 2 TT V~LV - 


10 * 


> kv-a. 

3200 r 
" kv. 


kv-a. 

nk„ 


cycles 


( 21 ) 
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and the maximum rate of recovery voltage 

r = 20 A:, V A:® fc® kv-a./w volts per microsecond (22) 
in which 

kv. = leg voltage of the transformer, 
kv-a. = kv-a. per phase of the short circuit, 
and 

n — the number of transformers feeding the short 
circuit. 

For a 200,000-kv-a. single-phase line-to-ground short 
circuit on one transformer at 38.1 kv. (66-kv. Une- 
to-line) these values are / = 38,000 cycles and 
r = 10,600 volts per microsecond. It should be noted 
that these conditions are extreme and that xmder actual 
operating conditions the capacitance of bus structure 
and all transformers over one connected to the bus may 
be sufficient to cut both frequency and rate of recovery 
voltage to less than one-quarter of these values. 

A rotating machine appears, from a theoretical stand¬ 
point, very similar to a transmission line, and it has 
been shown to react to lightning surges in much the 
same manner as a transmission line, even to the extent 
that oscillations due to reflection disappear when the 
correct value of resistance is connected to the Twa<»hin«» 
neutral. 

For the type of sui^e resulting from a circuit 
breaker interruption, however, the voltage at the 
terminals of the machine loses the straight lines and 
sharp corners that would he expected on a transmission 
line on account of the capacitance of buses, bushings, 
etc., connected at its terminals and on account of 
reflections at discontinuities within the winding. The 
oscillations in recovery voltage are, therefore, very 
nearly sinusoidal in shape, as would be the case in a 
lumped circuit. Their frequency, however, is equal to 

1 * . 1 

A , / T n ^ ^ transmission line instead of;;-=- 

* V 1^0 2tVLC 


pole machines with amortisseurs, 10,000 ft/min. in 
salient-pole machines without amortisseurs, and 22,000 
ft/min. in turbo-alternators. The values actually used 
in water-wheel generators vary all the way from 5,000 
ft/min. to 18,000 ft/min., the lower values occurring 
with low-head low-power installations, and the higher 
values with high-head high-power installations. Values 
of L and C are roughly inversely proportional to pe¬ 
ripheral velocity, and values of f and r, directly propor¬ 
tional to peripheral velocity. 


C = 


kc 


MV A 

Vkv. (1 + 0.08 kv.) 


microfarads per phase 


l = k 


(kv.)* 

MVA 


henrys per F-phase 


(23) 

(24) 


, , </kv. (1-|- •0.08kv.) 

J = kf ---cycles per second (25) 


r = kr .^kv. (1 -f 0.08 kv.) volts per microsecond (26) 


TABLE ly 

VALUES OP CONSTANTS 



kc 

/tl 

kf 

kr 

Solid round rotors. 

0.0187 

0.00048 

83,500 


Salient-pole generators without 


amortisseurs. 

0.0347 

0.00172 

oo qnn 

Aon 

Salient-pole generators with amor¬ 



tisseurs. 

0.0317 

0.00061 

57.100 

334 


If the neutral of a rotating machine is grounded 
through resistance, and if the short circuit is grounded, 
the neutral resistance is in parallel with the inductance 
of the last two phases to clear of a three-phase-to- 
ground short circuit. If the value of resistance is 

comparable with or less than the value of 4- *1 _ — 

2 \ rr 


M for a lumped circuit, L and C representing quadrature 
inductance per F-phase and capacitance per F-phase. 

Approximate values of L, C, frequency, and rate of 
recovery voltage rise for the flrst phase to clear of a 
l^ee-phase ungrounded short circuit are given in Equa¬ 
tions (23), (24), (25), and (26), bdow, the values for the 
constants of these equations being given in Table IV. 
Fig. 9, Part I, shows a graph of Equation (26), giving 
the rate of recoyerj>- voltage rise for the flrst phase to 
clear of a three-phase imgrounded short circuit at the 
generator terminals. 

It must be appreciated, of course, that such equations 
and curves as these require the assumption of speciflc 
values for many of the design constants of the machines, 
and that variations from assumed values in individual 
machines will cause variations from the values of L, 
C, /, and r given by these equations and curves. The 
one of the^ constants whose variation most affects 
th^e quantities appears to be the peripheral velocity. 
This has been assumed as 11,000 ft/min. in salient- 


for these last phases it will damp out the oscillations of 
voltage across these phases rapidly enough to reduce 
appreciably the peak value of the second half-cycle, 
and to delay this peak several hundred microseconds. 

Solution of Simple Citeuits 

Solutions are briefly presented here for five simple 
circuits as follows: 

1. A three-phase-to-ground short circuit on a solidly 
grounded generator with three ohms external reactance 
in series per phase. 

2. ]^t phase to clear of a three-phase-to-ground 
short circuit on an unbounded generator with three 
ohms external reactance in series per phase. 

3. The first phase to clear of a three-phase un¬ 
grounded short circuit at the generator terminals. 

4. Single-phase-to-gro\md short circuit approxi¬ 
mately 10 miles out on a transmission line; circuit 
breaker directly connected to the high side of the trans¬ 
former; transformer neutral solidly grounded; low- 
voltage side of transformer connected to an infinite bus. 
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5. Single-phase to ground short circuit on transmis¬ 
sion line side of circuit breaker; a second transmission 
line approximately 10 miles long is connected between 
the circuit breaker and the transformer and is open cir¬ 
cuited at the far end; transformer neutral is solidly 
grounded; low side of transformer is connected to an 
infinite bus. 

1. The recovery voltage following a three-phase 
grounded short circuit on a solidly grounded generator 
with three ohms reactance in series per phase. 

Grenerator voltage = 14,500 volts line to line, 8400 
volts line to neutral. 

Grenerator reactances: Xg'' = 0.77 ohm; x/ — 0.60 
ohm; Xo = 0.05 ohm. 

The external reactance in this case is high enough so 
thatfcj = 1.0. 

Bus capacitance to ground = 0.008 juf per phase. 

3’ X 3.05 3.0 -f 0.77 

“ 3.77 -I- 2 X 3.05 " ~ 3.0 -1- 0.60 “ 


The inductance of the reactor is 


= 0.0077 henry 


Hence, the value of voltage appearing immediately 
upon interruption, neglecting high frequency oscilla¬ 
tions is 

= 8400 X Vl X 1.05 X 0.93 = 11,600 volts 
Before settling down, however, the voltage will oscil¬ 
late between zero and twice that value, the frequency of 
oscillation being 


2 TT V.0077 X 0.008 X 10-« 


10 » 

2 TT V'.77 X 0.8 


20,300 cycles 


The limiting conditions for the high frequency oscil¬ 
lations are as follows: 


At time { 


0, e = 0 and 


de 

dt 


= 0 


When* = », e = 11,600 
These conditions are satisfied by the equation 
e = 11,600 (1 - cos 2 TT X 20,300 1) 

Thus far no attempt has been made to calculate the 
decrement associated with these oscillations, as this is 
not as a rule an important factor. In Fig. 10, Part I, 
this curve is plotted for comparison with the cathode- 
ray oscillogram obtained on this connection, the decre¬ 
ment exhibited by the oscillation of the cathode-ray 
oscillogram being assigned to the calculated curve. 

Assuming a uniform rate of recovery of dielectric 
strength of the gap and no decrement, tiiis rate must be 
that corresponding to the slope of the line 0 A of Fig. 10. 
That is, 

r = 11,600 X 4.37 X 20,300 X 10-“ = 1070 volts per 
microsecond. 


2. The recovery voltage of the first phase to clear of 
a three-phase-to-groimd short circuit on an ungrounded 
genaator with three ohms reactance in series per phase. 

Generator voltage = 14,500 volts line to line = 8400 
volts line to neutral. 

External reactance per line = 3.0 ohms at 60 cycles, 
or 0.0077 henry. 

Capacitance to wound between circuit breaker and 
reactor per phase == 8 X 10““ farad. 

Generator capacitance to ground = 0.8 X 10“* farad 

= 1.00 

kg = 1.50 


H- X, 
" xi -I- a. 


0,77 -I- 3.0 
0.60 -h 3.0 


1.05 


Hence, 

e = 1.5 X 8400 X -V 2 X 1.05 = 18,700 volts 

For the pmpose of determining oscillating character¬ 
istics, the circuit may be regarded as that of Fig. 20a, 
which may be simplified to that of Fig. 20b, and again 
to that of 20c. 

This circuit has two oscillating frequencies, as follows: 


^ (3 Cl -|- Ci) -f- y/Q Cl® — 2 Cl Ct Ca® 
^ . 2LiCiCa 


= 20,300 cycles 


1 

2 TT 


4 


(3 Cl -|- Ca) — "s/O Cl® — 2 Cl Ci -H Cs® 

2LiCiCa 


= 2840 cycles 

The mathematics involved in an exact solution for 
the voltages associated with these frequaieies is quite 
laborious, but a very close approximation to the correct 
result may be obtained by the following process of 
reasoning. 

The high frequency oscillation is substantially that of 
inductance Li oscillating freely with capacitance Ci, 
capacitance Ci acting as a short circuit, while the low 
frequency oscillation is that of inductance Lt oscillating 
freely with capacitance Ci, Ci being practically an open 
circuit. 

In view of the fact that Li — 2 La two-thirds of the 
final voltage will appear across Li and one-third across 
Li. Therefore, two-thirds of the final voltage is asso¬ 
ciated with the high frequency oscillation and one-third 
with the low frequency oscillation, and the equation of 
recovery voltage is 


e = 12,500 (1 — cos 2 ir X 20,300 <) 

+ 6300 (1 - cos 2 TT X 2840 1) 

In Fig. 11 this curve is plotted alongside a cathode-ray 
oscillogram taken on the circuit for which the curve was 
calculated. As in Case 1, the decrement was not calcu¬ 
lated for either frequency, but the Mgh frequency 
decrement was taken from tiie cathode ray osdllograni 
and the low frequency oscillation is plotted witihiout 
decrement. 
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3. The recovery voltage of the first phase to clear of 
a three-phase ungrounded short circuit at the generator 
terminds. 

Generator voltage = 14,500 volts line to line, 8400 
volts line to neutral. 

Zi = 0.50 ohm 
= 0.55 ohm 

X/g" = 0.00146 henry per phase 

Generator capacitance = 0.26 X 10“® farad per 
phase. 

From Equation (18) the value of voltage appearing 
immediately, neglecting high frequency oscillations, is 

c™ = 1.5 X 8400 X V 2 X ^ = 19,500 volts 

Before settling down, however, the voltage will 
oscillate between zero and twice that value, the fre¬ 
quency of oscillation being 

. 10* 

Assuming that all harmonics are obliterated by the 
discontinuities of the circuit, we have 

e = 19,500 (1 - cos 2 IT X 12,800 t) 

Assuming a uniform rate of recovery of dielectric 
strength of the gap, this rate must be 

r = 19,500 X 4.55 X 12,800 X 10-« = 1135 volts per 
mio'osecond. 

The recovery voltage of a single-phase to ground 
short circuit 50,000 ft. (approximately 10 miles) out 
on a transmisaon line; circuit breaker directly con¬ 
nected to the high side of the transformer; trapsformer 
neutral solidly grounded; low-voltage side of trans¬ 
former connected to an in^te bus. 

Surge impedance of the tensmission line = 400 ohms 
Velocity of propagation on transmission line = 1,000 
ft./mierosecond.. 

Reactance of transmission line = 0.15 ohm/1,000 ft. 
or 7.5 ohms total. 

Sys^ voltage = 66,000 volts line to line = 38,100 
volts line to ground. 

Transformer reactance = 10 per cent on 20,000 
kv-a. at 38,100 volts = 7.25 ohms. 

Short-circuit current = - 2,580 amperes. 

Capacitance of bus structure between circuit breaker 
and transformer = 0. 

T^nsformer and circuit breaker bushing capacitances 
= 0.1 X 10~® farad each. 

Effective transformer winding capacitance to ground 
= 1 X 10-» farad. 

Leakage inductance of transformer winding = 0.0192 
henry. 

In this case the voltage across the switch will have 
two components, fdr the voltage of the line side of 
the breaker will experience a change of one polarity on 


account of the negative current suddenly impressed on 
the transmission line, and the voltage of the transformer 
side will experience a change of the opposite polarity due 
to the negative current suddenly impressed on the 
transformer circuit. 

The rate of change of current at the current zoto is 

di . _, 

= 2.58 X 0.377 X v'2 = 1.375 amp^es per miao- 

second. The rate of change of voltage on the line side 
of the breaker is, therefore, 

d Cl 

-jj- = 1.375 X 400 = 550 volts per microsecond. 

This rate of change will continue until liie wave has 
had time to travel to the end of the line and back, at 
which time it will revise. At the time of reversal the 
voltage due to this effect will be Ci = 650 X 100 
= 55,000 volts. 

On the transformer side of the breaker the circuit 
consists of a capacitance of 1.2 x 10~® farad in parallel 
with an inductance of 0.0192 henry. Impressing 
suddenly upon such a circuit a current starting from 
zero and increasing at the rate of 1.376 X 10« amperes 
per second gives a voltage oscillation 

62 = 1.375 X 10» X 0.0192 (1 - cos — ^ ^ ^ 

V V19.2 X 1.2 / 

= 26,400 (1 - cos 2 T X 33,000 1) 



Fig. 20—Successive Simplifications op the Ciecuit for . 
Analysis op the High-Frequency Oscillations op the 
Recovery Voltage op a Thrbe-Phase-to-Gbound Short 
Circuit on an Ungrounded Generator with External 
Reactance in Series 

The equation for the voltage across the breaker is then 
e = 560 X 10« t + 26,400 (1 - cos 2 tt X 33,000 t) 

and the necessary rate of recovery of dielectric strength 
in the breaker is 

r = 550 H- 26,400 X 4.37 X 33,000 X 10-« = 4610 volts 
per microsecond. 

The calculated recovery voltage cxirve is plotted as 
curve No. 2 of Mg. 8 assuming a decrement 
for the ^nsformer oscillation. It is interesting to note 
that this curve has tWo components of frequencies so 
different that the highest value of voltage is much lower 
than the sum of Hie two components. This may often 
hold true in the case of a . short circuit out on a trans¬ 
mission line, but it will not always be the case. 

5. Single-phase-to-ground short circuit at trans- 
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mission line side of drcuit breaker; a second transmis- 
mission line 50,000 ft. (approximately 10 miles) long 
is connected between the circuit breaker and the trans¬ 
forms and is open circuited at the far end; transforms 
neutral is solidly grounded; low side of transforms is 
connected to an infinite bus. 

Constants of transforms and transmission line will 
be assumed the same as in case 4. 

The bushing and transforms capacitances are now 
negligible, howevs. 


Short-circuit current = 


38,100 

7.25 


5,260 ampses. 


In this case thse will be no voltage change at the line 
side of the breaks. 

On the ta-ansformer side of the breaks the voltage 
may be calculated from circuit (3) of Fig. 8, assuming 
a current 

i = 5260 X 377 X V 2 f = 2.80 X 10» t 
The following equation holds for circuit (3) of Fig. 8 
until reflections appear from the far end of the line. 

di e 1 de 

d t L Z dt 


whse Z is the surge impedance of the transmission line, 
or, solving fore. 


and making the numerical substitutions 

‘ , -400 ^ 

e = 0.0192 X 2.80 X 10* ( 1 - e ' 


= 53,700 (1- 

(< expressed in misossonds) 

This equation holds for the voltage at the transformer 
side of the circuit breaks until the reflected wave re¬ 
turns from the end of the transmission line and also for 
the front of the wave travding down the line. 

At 100 microseconds, howevs, the front of the re¬ 
flected wave returns from the end of the line and thse 
arises at the breaks terminal, ovs and above the volt¬ 
age Co, a voltage which may be calculated by the con¬ 
ventional transmission line theory. 

This voltage is 
Cl = 2240 {% - 100) e 

(i expressed in microseconds) 
From t = 100 to t = 200 microseconds, c = Co -|- Ci. 
At 200 misoseeonds, however, the front of the next 
reflection returns from the end of the line and the volt¬ 
age curve has anoths hump. The calculated recovery 
voltage curve for the first 300 misossonds is shown as 
curve 3 of Fig. 8. 

A recovery rate of didectric strength, r = 53,700 
X 0.0208 = 1120 volts ps microsecond is rapid enough 
to prevent breakdown. This is only about one-fourth 
of what was required in case 4, in spite of the fact that 


the short-circuit current in case 5 is more than twice 
as great as in case 4. 

Interruption of lAne Charging Currents 

In Part I there is described a process of breakdown of 
gap insulation, reversal of the potential difference be¬ 
tween transformer terminal and transmission line, and 
interruption of the arc, leaving the line charged up to its 
new potential; the process repeating itsdf and increasing 
the transmission fine potential to ground with each 
repetition. 

This section inquires into the wave shape of current 
and voltage build-up in the transmission line and the 
rate of recovery voltage rise across the gap at the time 
the transient charging current supposedly reaches zero 
and is extinguished. 

Fig. 21 applies to the interruption of the charging 
current of a transmission line when that transmission 
line is the only apparatus connected to the high side of 
the transformer. It is a calculated record of voltages 
and currents immediately after a breakdown of gap 



VALUES OF-f T 

Fig. 21—Curbbnt and Voltage Surges upon the Sudden 
CoNNserioN op a Transmission Line to the High Side op a 
Transpormek when no Other Line is Connected There 

insulation in the circuit breaker. The curves Vi, Vo, 
and Vj of this figure represent the difference betweai 
the potential of the line at any instant and its potential 
just before the breakdown of the gap. The curves 
Ai, Ai, and A$ represent the current flowing through 
the gap at any instant. Curves Vi and Ai apply to a 
line whose length is such that a wave can travel from 
one end of it to the other and back in a time equal to 
the time constant of a simple circuit consisting of re¬ 
sistance and inductance alone, whose resistance is equal 
to the surge impedance of the transmission line and 
whose inductance corresponds to the reactance which 
would limit single-phase line-to-grounli, short-circuit 
current fed by the transformer into a fault at its high 
side terminal. Curves Va and As apply to a line twice 
as long as that to which Vi and Ai apply, and curves 
Va and As to a line twice as long as that to which Vs 
and As apply. All six curves start together from the 
origin and separate only at the time when reflections 
return from the far end of the line. 

For a transformer whose voltage and kv-a. ratings are 
76-kv. to ground (132-kv. line-to-line) and 20,000- 
kv-a. per phase, operating solidly grounded and with a 
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single-phase total circuit reactance of 20 per cent at 60 
cycles, curves Vi and Ai apply to a line 47.6 mi. long, 
Vi and Ai apply to.a line 95 mi. long, and Vs and As 
to a line 190 mi. long. If the single-phase short-cir¬ 
cuit reactance effective at the high side of the trans¬ 
former is lower than assumed here due to lower voltage, 
higher kv-a. rating of transformer, more than one trans¬ 
former in parallel, or a lower per cent circuit reactance, 
the lengths of line corresponding to the various curves 
would be proportionately reduced; thus if the voltage 
were 38-kv. line to ground or the single-phase circuit 
reactance 5 per cent on 20,000 kv-a. or 20 per cent on 
80,000 kv-a., the lengths of line would be reduced to 
12,24, and 48 mi. 

The equations for the curves are 

1. For the voltage and current up to the time of the 
first reflection 


c = F (1 - 



) 


i 



_z 

(1-e ^ 


) 


2. For the changes in voltage and current arising 
from the first reflection 



E 


i = 


[ 2 - 2 . ‘‘ 


-2-r“ ‘ 


] 


3. For the changes in voltage and current arising 
from the second reflection 

e-.(24,r---2(^)’r4-) 


E r —-^i Z _ 

= -^[-2-f-2e - +2^t. 



where 

E = the potential difference across the circuit 
brewer just prior to breakdown of tiie gap. 

Z = the surge impedance of the transmission line. 

L = the inductance corresponding to the reactance 
limiting the line-to-ground short-circuit cur-- 
rent f^ by the transformer into a fault at its 
high side terminal, and 

< = is time in seconds measured from the break- 
dovm of the gap in case (1) and from the 
initial appearance of the reflections referred 
to in cases (2) and (3). 

The recovery voltege characteristic at the end of the 
first loop of the high frequency tranaent cturent is 


similar to that of curve No. 2 of Fig. 8 except that the 
half amplitude of each component, instead of being about 
half of normal crest voltage is between 0.6 E and E, and 
E may be several times normal crest voltage, so that 
as far as rate of recovery voltage rise alone is concerned, 
the interruption may be much more difficult at this time 
than under any short-circuit condition. The conditions 
existing inside the breaks, however, are probably more 
favorable to interruption than in the short-circuit case, 
for in this case a moderate current has been flowing in 
the arc for a time less than one thousandth of a second 
(for a line less than 100 miles long) and the quantity of 
gas generated should be very small. 

It is conceivable that the limit of the ability of the 
breaker to interrupt this transient ciurent might limit 
the line overvoltage, for if this transient c harging cur¬ 
rent is allowed to flow back and forth until it dies away, 
the transmission line will be brought, in approximately 
a steady-state condition, to the normal transformer 
voltage and the process of building up an overvoltage 
will have to start over again at the beginning. Now it 



Eia. 22—CuERBNT AND Voltage Sdbgbs Occvrmnq Upon 
THE Sudden Connection op a Tbansmission Line to a Point 
TO Which Abb Connected the High Side Tebminal op a 
Tbanspobmeb and One Othbb Line Longbb than the One 
Suddenly Connected 


will probably not make much headway, due to the fact 
that a considerable gap will have been established 
between the drcuit-breako-contacts. 

Fig. 22 applies to the disconnection of a line energized 
from a bus to which one other line, longer than the 
one being deenergized, is connected. 

The equations for the curves of Fig. 22 are 

(1) for the voltage and current up to the time of the first 
reflection 


E / 1 — 
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(2) for the changes in voltage and current due to the 
first reflection 


1 

€ 4 - 




1 z - 

t € 


2 2L 


') 


2 ^ 


_ 

2 2L 


Z -J- 


t € 


■) 


With E equal to normal crest voltage, the rate of 
change of current through the switch at the time when 
the current passes through zaro is approximately equal 
to the rate of change at a current zero of a dead short 
circuit at the high side terminal of the tl^sformer. 



Fig. 23—Current and Voltage Surges Arising Upon 
THE Sudden Connection of a Transmission Line to a Point 
TO Which Are Already Connected the High Side Terminal 
OP A Transformer and Another Line, Slightly Shorter 
Than the One Suddenly Connected, and Connected to an 
Infinite Bus at Its Par End 


The impedance offered to high frequency transimts 
passing through the switch is approximately a resistance 
equal to the sum of the surge impedances of the two 
transmission lines. 

With E equal to normal crest voltage, therefore, the 
rate of rise of recovery voltage is roughly twice that 
given by the flrst part of curve 3, Fig. 8. E may, 
however, become sev^al times normal (a*est voltage, 
so that the rate of rise of recovery voltage may reach 
6 or 8 times that of curve 3. 

From the point of view of the rate of rise of recovery 
voltage, therefore, interruption at the end of the flrst 
loop of this high frequency transiwit current is several 
times more difficult than the interruption of short-cir¬ 
cuit current for the circuit of curve 3 Fig. 8, and 
probably about on a par with curve 1 of Fig. 8. 
The charging transient on this circuit is therefore con¬ 
siderably easia* to intMTupt than that of Fig. 21. 

The remarks with regard to the condition of the gap 
which were offered in connection with the circuit of 
Fig. 21 also apply to the condition of the gap for this 
interruption. 

Fig. 23 presents the voltage and current curves for a 
case differing from that of Fig. 22 in that the tap frans- 
mission line connected to the high-voltage bus is 


slightly shorter than the line being deenergized and is 
connected to an infinite bus at the far end. 

The rate of change of current at the end of the first 
loop of the high frequency transient is nearly double 
that occurring In Fig. 22 and the rate of rise of recovery 
voltage is corre^ondingly greater. 

Fig. 24 presents curves for the disconnection of a 
transmission line from an infinite bus, neglecting attenu¬ 
ation of the wave front. In this case it will be noted 
that the current passes through zero with an infinite 
rate of change. If the current is interrupted under the 
assumption of zero attenuation the voltage across the 
switch will rise immediately to a value E. Under this 
condition it is difiBcult to see how an interruption could 
occur. Actually, however, there will be a certain 
amount of attenuation which in long lines will probably 
be sufiScient to make an interruption possible; in the 
case of short lines, two or three oscillations may occur 
before interruption. In this case interruption might 
occur with the transmission line charged to the same 
potential as before the breakdown of the gap, and in 
that case the process of voltage build-up would probably 
cease, for subsequent voltages across the gap would be 
only slightly greater than the value of E for this last 
breakdown. 
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Appendix A 

In this appendix are calculated the impedances met 
by the negative current arising upon interruption of 



Pig. 25—Circuit por the First Phase to Clear op a 
Three-Phase Short Circuit 

^ort circuits such that the shoit-circuit current is 
linuted principally by stationary apparatus. Calcu¬ 
lations are presented for three-phase short circuits and 
for two-phase-to-ground short circuits. 


These impedances are determined by the method of 
symmetrical phase-sequence components as follows: 

For a three-phase short circuit, the circuit is that 
shown in Fig. 25. The impedance of this circuit may 
be determined by assuming unit current flowing from 
one terminal to the other and calculating the resulting 
voltage. The equations applying are 

ev = a ii Zi a? ii Zi •+• u 2 o = 0 (A-1) 

Cc “ ^'l Zi Ct ii Zs to 2!o = 0 (A-2) 

ia = ii + ii + to = 1 (A-3) 

Sqlving these three equations for ti, ii, and to, 


ti = 


to = 


0 Zi Zo 

0 a Zi Zo. 

11 1 


a Zi 

a^Zi 

Zq 


a^Zi 

a‘z2 

Zq 


1 

1 

1 





(a* — a) z% Zo 



(a» 

— (Zi Zq Zq Zq Zq 




ZqZq 



Zi Zq Zq Zq Zq Zi 

azi 

0 

Zq 


a* Zi 

0 

Zq 


1 

1 

1 


azi 


Zq 


a^zi 

az2 

Zq 


1 

1 

1 





(a* — a) Zi Zo 



(a*- 

~ Cft) (zi Zq H“ 2^2 ^0 “h Zq Zi) 




Zi Zq 



Z\ Zq Zq Zq Zq Z\ ' 

azi 

a^Zi 

0 


Zi 

a Zi 

0 


1 

1 

1 


azi 

a* Zi 

Zq 


.Ct^Zi 

a Zi 

Zq 


1 

1 

1 





(a® — a) Zi Zi 



(a*- 

a) {Zi Zi ZiZo + Zq Zi) 


(A-4) 


(A-5) 


But 


_«i_22_ 

I'l Zi -\r Zi Zo Zo Zi 


(A-6) 


Z — Ba — iiZi ti Zi to Zo 

E 

And, since t =-. 

* 


3 Zx Zj zq 

Zi Zi ZiZo Zo Zi 

(A-7) 
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e <= E 


Zi + 22 2o + 2o 2i 


(A-8) 


This equation may be used for solidly grounded sys¬ 
tems, for systems grounded through a neutral im¬ 
pedance, and for ungrounded systems, for dther 
grounded or ungrounded short circuits by adjusting the 
value of zo as follows: 

For grounded short circuits 

If the system is solidly grounded use the value of 
2o as calculated for the system at the point of short 
circuit. 

At all points of the system where there is a neutral 
impedance, add three times the neutral impedance 
to the value of Zo for a solidly grounded neutral. 

If the system is ungrounded, 2o = <» 

For all ungroimded short circuits, zo = “. 

For a two-phase-to-^und short circuit, the circuit 
is that shown in Fig. 26. The following equations 
apply to this circuit: 



Pia. 26 —CiROtriT for the First Phase to Clear op a Two- 
Phase-to-Q-round Short Circuit 


ia = + i2 + ^0 —0 

^6 = 6^ -f- io ~ 1 

Cc = ii Zi + a i 2 Z 2 + hZq ^ 0 

Solving for ii, 12 , and io, 


(A-9) 

(A-10) 

(A-ll) 


_ g 22 — Ze _ 

(g* — g) (zi + 22-1- 2 o) 


(A-12) 


1 

0 

1 

g 

1 

1 

g*2i 

0 

Zo 

1 

1 

1 

g 

g* 

1 

g*2i 

azi 

2o 




(g2- 

1 

1 

0 

a 

g* 

1 

g® 2i 

az2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

g 

g* 

1 

g*2i 

g Zi 

2o 


(A-13) 


g’^ 2 i — g Z 2 

(g* — g) (zi + 22 + Zo) 


(A-14) 


Z — ^ — 6i — g 2i + g® 42 22 + io Zo 


_ (g^ — g) (2i 22 + 22 2o + Zq Zi) Zi Zq + 22 2o + Zp Zi 
(g* - g) (Zi.+ 22 + 2o) “ 2i + Z 2 + 2o 

(A-15) 

The short-circuit current flowing previous to inter¬ 
ruption in the circuit of Fig. 26 is determined by solu¬ 
tion of the following equations: 

et = g (JE? — 4i Zi) - g* 42 Zt - 4*0 20 = 0 (A-16) 

e, =. g* (E — 4i Zi) — g 4*2 22 — 4*0 20 = 0 (A-17) 

40 = 41 + io + 4o = 0 (A-18) 

Equations (A-16) and (A-17) may be rewritten 

g 4i Zi + g* 42 22 + 4o 2 o = g jE? (A-19) 
and g* 4i 21 + g 4*2 22 + 4o Zo-a^E (A-20) 

IVom Equations (A-18), (A-19), and (A-20) 


0 

1 

1 

aE 

g* 22 

Zq 

a^E 

aZi 

Zq 

1 

1 

1 

azi 

g* Zi 

Zo 

g*zi 

aZi 

Zo 

(a 


~ (g 

— W 

g 


= Xlr 

2i 22 

1 

0 

1 

g2i 

aE 

2o 

g*Zi 

g*JE 

2o 

1 

1 

1 

gzi 

g®Z2 

Zo 

g*zi , 

gzi 

Zo 


_ 2o + Z 2 

2i 22 + 22 2o + 2o 2i 


(A-21) 


_ (g — g^) E Zq _ 

(g* — g) (zi 22 + ZzZo + Zo zi) 

E -- 

Z 2 + ^^2 H" Zq Zi 


(A-22) 
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1 

1 

0 

a Zi 

a^Zi 

aE 

a*2j 

aZi 

a?E 

1 

1 

1 

asi 

0 *Z2 

Zq 

a®2i 

aZi 

Zq 


_ (O — oF) E Zj _ 

(a® — a) (zi Zi Zi Z(t -{• Zo Zi) 



- Z2 _ 

Zi Zi + ZiZo + 2o 2i 


(A-23) 


where. 



and 

“ io2 

The current which flows when a ssrmmetrical three- 
phase ungrounded short circuit is placed on a three- 
phase machine, is given by Messrs. Doherty and Nickle 
in their paper Synehronms Machines V.* The cmrent 
in phase a which flows previous to interruption can 
therefore be expressed as. 


ii = a ti -f- a* tj -f" t'o — E 


(a — a^) 2o -f (a — 1) Zj 
Zi Zi + ZiZo + 2o Zi 


ia 



cos (t — a) -I- Co 


Xd — Xd 
Xd Xd' 


cos (t — a) 


= (a - a®) E 


Zo — a^ Zj _ 

2i Zi -f- 22 2o -f- 2o Zi 


(A-24) 


+ 6o 


Xd' — Xd" 
Xd' Xd" 


cos 


(t- a) 


The magnitude of the vector io is given by 


I i» I = V 81? + (A-25) 

Zi Z 2 Z 2 Z 0 -jr ^0 

Thus multiplying Equations (A-15) and (A-25), the 
magnitude of the recovery voltage of a two-phase-to- 
ground short circuit in which the effect of tiie stationary 
apparatus predominates over the effect of rotating 
machinery is given by 

e = + + CA- 26 ) 

2l + 22 + 2o 


Appendix B 

The object of this appendix is the determination of 
the expression for the magnitude of recovery voltage, 
'(neglecting the high frequency considerations), for a 
synchronous machine in which x/ differs from Xd" and 
in a system in which the short circuit is opened before 
the direct-current component has vanished. 

As in the remainder of the paper, the principle of 
superposition is used here. The voltage across the 
terminals of the switch is calculated as that which 
would be necessary to force through the circuit from 
one switch terminal to the other, the current ia- 

The distribution of the current in phases b and e is 
determined by considering that both it and 4 have 

one component equal to - and a second com¬ 
ponent, which may be considered as a circulating cxir- 
rent, which is equal and opposite in phases b and c. 
Thus the currents in phases b and c may be represented 
as follows, 


Xd" + Xt" „ , 
where 


Xd" 

— gog (2 t—a) 


Xd"X^ 


(B-3) 


So - open circuit terminal voltage before short circuit, 
a = displacement between armature winding axis 
and axis of field pole at the instant of short 
circuit. 

Xd = three-phase line-to-neutral ssmchronous reac¬ 
tance, direct axis. 

Xd' = three-phase line-to-neutral transient reactance, 
direct axis. 

Xd" = three-phase line-to-neutral subtransient reac¬ 
tance, direct axis. 

Xg = three-phase line-to-neutral synchronous reac¬ 
tance, quadrature axis. 

Xg" = three-phase line-to-neutral subtransient reac¬ 
tance, quadrature axis. 

(Ta and <7/ are the decrement factors of the armature cir¬ 
cuit and the field circuit with the armature 
short-circuited. 

By making a change of reference axis, and by collect¬ 
ing the first and second terms, the current in phase a, 
under short-circuit conditions may be expressed as 
follows: 


, r cos d 

*a = ks — B 5 cos -t- C 5 cos (2 d -f 



(B-4) 

where, 
k - — 

Ks - -a 


“ ~kr 


Tbans., 1930, VoL XLIX, R. E. Doherty and 

(d-2; C. a. Niekle. 


ib = ^61 + ih2 

io = ici + ie 2 
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d = time (numerically equal to radians), and is mea¬ 
sured as the displacement in the direction of 
rotation of the direct axis of the field from the 
axis of magnetization of phase a. 

<t> = displacement of the axis of the field from the axis 
of phase a at the instant of short circuit. 

B = =«/ + jg/ 

2 X/ X” 


x/ - x/ 

2 Xi" x“ 


In the following analysis, Aj is omitted. Its effect 
may be considered by applsdng it to the final results. 

To obtain the voltages generated by tiie interruption 
of the current represented by Equation (B-4), a cur¬ 
rent equal and opposite is assumed to flow in phase a, 
and the currents in phases b and c are considered split 
into two components as given by Equations (B-1) and 
(B- 2 ). It is convenient then, to calculate the voltages 
in two parts, the first part being that arising from 
ia, ibi, and id, and. the s^ond part being that arising 
from i ,,2 and id. Accordingly, the voltages across 
phases at a, b, and c may be represented as: 


+ ^a2 

(B-S) 

^6 = ^bl + 

(B- 6 ) 

— ^el + ^c2 

(B-7) 


The flux linkages of phases a, b, and c due to the 
currents ia, ib, and may be calculated by the expres¬ 
sions given by Messrs. Park and Robertson in tiieir paper 
The Reactances of Synchronous Machines.* Since the 
neutral is ungrounded, the per unit linkages in phases 
a, b, and c may be represented as follows. 


fa 


Xi" + a;/ r . 4+tc 1 

3 L 2 J 


a;/ _ x’’ 

— -g- [ia cos 2 d -I- ib cos (2d — 120 ) 

- 1 - ic cos (2 6 + 120)] (B- 8 ) 

. x/ -|- Zf" r. + *« ~i 

fb = - 3 |_H- 2 J 


fe 



[ia COS (2d — 120) 


-I- ib cos (2 d -I- 120) + ic cos 2 d] 


Xj” + xf 

. 3 


[ ia + ib 

ic 2 



(B-9) 


To facilitate calculation let 

, X/ + X” 

A = -r- 


and 


D = 


Xi - Xa 


and 


ha = 


Xa" 


By letting ia in Equation (B-8) be equal to the 
negative of the value given by Equation (B-4), and 
letting ibi and id equal minus one-half ia, the expression 
for flux linkages in phase a due to the currents ia, 
ibi and id may be written: 

(3 -f kf) „ (1 - Jfc/) 

fai =-^- cos d + — ■ cos (2 6 + ^) 

d (1-V) . (1-A«) 

— -^-cos <l> cos 2 d -I- — -g—- cos 3 6 

5 (1 - k,)* ,, , 5 (1 + k,y 

+ —-cos (4 d -t- <;>) -h —-cos 4 > 


+ 


8ka 


cos ^ 


(B-11) 


The voltage due to these flux linkages is: 


d fai (8 “I” kg') , S 

"^= 601 =—- "g -sin (I—*/) sin <#>cos 2 d 


- - g -sm 3 d - —-sin (4 d -f- <^) 

(B-lla) 

Likewise, by using Equation (B-9), the flux linkages 
in phase b may be represented as: 

(-S-kg) S 

^bi = -g-cos d -I- g-^ (1 — k^) sin <#» sin 2 d 

— -g-cos3 d— — 5[cos<^—V3sin«^]cos4 d 

. \/3 . t V • n VS (1 ~ O* . • « A 

+ (1 — kg) sin d —^ —r- 8 cos ^ sin 2 d 

8 8 ■ 

/V (1 — Jk )® _ 

-)—^(1—Ikj) sin3 d-h ' d[sin<^-hv'3cos<j>]sin4 6 



[ ia cos (2 d -I- 120) 


-|- ib cos 2 6 + ic cos (2d — 120)] (B-10) 

*R. H. Park and B. L. Robertoon, A. I. E. E. Tbans., 1928, 
Vol. XLVII, p. 514. 


V3 (1 - fe»)^ 
16 K 


d sin ^ 


(B-12) 
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The voltage generated in phase 6 due to these flux 
linkages is, 


d if'hi 
d t 


eti = 


(8 + K) 
8 


sin d + 


3 (1 - k,) 
8 


dnSe 


+ 


4kt 


[cos <#) — vs ^ (^>] sin 4 d 


* 


The currents Zm and t ,2 must be of such magnitude 
as to give rise to a flux difference between phases b 
and e which is equal and opposite to the flux diflterence 
— 4'ci which is obtained by subtracting Equation 
(B-13) from Equation (B-12). 

sin 0- ^ (1—A:,®)cos ^ sin 2 d 

4 4kf 



(l—k,) cos d4 


a-kj^) S 

Ak, 


[sin <l>— V3 cos cos 2 d 


sin 3 d+-^(l-A,)* 5,[sin(4d+<^)] 
4 8kg 


3 d+^— 7 Y^[sin <^+VScos q!>]cos 4 d 

(B-12a) 

Also the flux linkages in phase c by the use of Equa¬ 
tion (B-10), may be represented as, 

(-8-A*) ^ (1-A,?) . 

4'ei =-g —~ cos d + g 5 sin sm 2 d 

(1 — A ) (1 — A )* 

—-g —~ cos 3 d——g^-^5[cos <^+V3 an <f>]cos 4 d 


(1 — Ag) sin d -f (1 — k/) 3 cos ^ sin 2 d 

O O Kq 

/Q n_ k 5 ^ 

—^ (1-A j) an 3 d+~ j g ' ^ —[sin <j>— V8 cos <^] sin 4 d 

, (1 + *«)* . . (1 - *«)*. . 

+ 8-j^5cos«^- jg 5cos<f> 


+ f (1 - Ag)* 5 sin 


16 Ag 


(B-13) 


The voltage in phase c due to these flux linkages is, 
therefore, 

d fct (3 + Ag) . „ 3 

-JJ- = e.i = ^—g—sin d + -g (1 - Ag) sin 3 d 

(1—A Y d ^ 3 

+“ —[cos<f>-l-v'3sin^]ffln4 d—-^(1-Ag) cos d 

+ [an V3 cos<f>]cos 2 d—^(1—Ag)cos 3 d 

(1 — Ag)* S' 

+ (an <j} — VS cos <f)] cos 4 d (B-13a) 


8 ** 


3 sin 


(B-14) 


If the second components of flux in phases b and e 
due to the “circulating” components of current, are 
represented by 4 >b 2 and ^* 2 , the relation between the 
differences in fluxes between the phases b and c due to 
the two components in each phase is, 

^bl — = — (1^62 — 1 Ac2 ) (B-iS) 

Referring again to Equations (B-9) and (B-10), 
the flux linkages in phases b and c due to the circulating 
current, may be determined by setting iai = 0, and 
ib 2 = — t« 2 . Thus the expressions for }kb 2 and ^,2 are, 

3 

A ii 2 - D ibi (cos (2 d -I- 120“) - cos 2 d} 

(B-16) 

3 

lf'o 2 = -1- A 2 i 2 — D ib 2 [cos 2 d — cos (2 d — 120“)} 

(B-17) 

Likewise, by Equation (B-8), the flux linkages in 
phase a due to the second component of current in 
phases b and c may be represented as, 

i'a 2 - — V8 D ib 2 sin 2 d (B-18) 

The difference in flux linkages in phase 6 and c due 
to the second component of current is: 

4'b2 - iAc 2 = ^2 { - 3 A + 3 D cos 2 d ) (B-19) 

By referring to Equation (B-15), it is obvious that 
the. right-hand member of Equation (B-14) is equal to 
minus the right-hand member of Equation (B-19). 
This relation may therefore be written, 

(1 — Ag) sin d — ~f ^ (1 — kY) cos ^ sin 2 d 
4 4 Ag 


According to Equations (B-12) and (B-13) there is a 
difference between the flux linkages in phase b and the 
flux linkages in phace c. The second components of 
current in these phases must be of such magnitude as 
to give rise to equal and opposite differences in flux 
linkages betweai phase 6 and phase c. The total 
voltage across phases 6 and c is obtained by differentiat¬ 
ing the sum of the two components of flux linkages in 
each phase. 


4-(1 - Ag) sin 8 d-l--^(1 - Ag)* 3 sin (4 d 4-<f>) 

4 8 kq 

Cl k 

- — -r~ * ' 3 sin =. iw { 3 A — 3 D cos 2 d } 

(B-20) 

Equation (B-20) will be solved by letting ib 2 be equal 
to a Fourier series and solving for the coefficients. 
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Thus 

CO 00 

*62= 2 ^ + 2 ^ ^ (B-21) 

1 0 

By substituting Equation (B- 21 ) in Equation (B- 20 ) 
the following sets of equations are obtained by equating 
coefficients of corresponding terms. 

The constant term, Co is: 

^ V3 (1 - Ky „ . , DCi 

Co =- -zrr-r- -5 sin <#► + (B- 22 ) 


Likewise, by equating coefficients of the eorre^ond- 
ing cosine terms, the following relations are obtained, 
cos 6: 


(sA-|■I»)Cl-|-CC, = 0 (B-: 


24A 

The coefficients of the sine terms are: 
sin 6: 

(3A+|d)b.-|i>B...^(1- 




COS 2 6: 


cos 3 6: 


COS 4 6: 


33) 


- 3DCo + 3ACo--^CCo = 0 (B-34) 


3 

3 A Cs — D Ci = 0 


(B-35) 


sin 2 0: 


-f DCo + 3AC4-|-Z)Co = ^ L^^sin.#. 


3 A Bi — - 2)54 = — ^ (1 — fcj*) cos 4) 
sin 3 0: 

- jI)B i + 3ABs-- 2 CBo=(1-A:,) (B-25) 
sin 4 0: 

3 3 /o 

- -2 I>B2 + 3AB4- -g DBe = ^(l-A:,)*5cos</. 


(B-23) 

(B-24) cos n0 (n >4): 


(B-36) 


3 


3 

- j 2> C(„-*) + 3 A C« - y I) C(„+o, = 0 (B-37) 


The odd coefficients of the cosine series are zero and 
the even coefficients are satisfied by the following 
relation. 


m 


_ ^(«+ 2 ) 1 «' 


(1 - k,^y 


(B-26) 


(B-27) 


sin « (w > 4): 

8 3 

^ *B<n-2) “h 3 A Bfi ~ ^ •B(n+.2) = 0 

The even coefficients B of the sine terms are zero, 
and the odd coefficients follow the relation, 

•^+2)_ 

^»=3 


m — 




T““ = 


(1 - k,^y 
a-K) 


(B-28) and 


Bi = 


Substituting the relation (B-28) in Equatio^is (B-23) 
and (B-2S), these equations may be solved simultane¬ 
ously for Bi and Ba, which are, 

3 v^(l-*,) [a-- f-(m- 1 )] 
36A*- 18 A Dm-1-18 AD- 92)* 

(B-29) 

B_ 3 V3 (1 - K) [A + D] _ 

* 36A*-18A2)m-l-18A2>-92>*m-92)* 

(B-30) 

By substituting Equation (B-28) in Equations (B-24) 
and (B-26), these equations may be solved simul¬ 
taneously for Ba and B 4 , which are, 

V~S (1 — A:**) d cos (j> 


.... 0^ 

Substituting Equation (B-38) in Equations (B-34) 
and (B-36), and using the value of Co in Equation 
(B-22), Equations (B-34) and (B-36) may be solved 
simultaneously for C 2 and C 4 , as follows, 

(i _ _ 3 V32)gsin</> (1 - A ;,)*[A - Dm] 

“ 4A:,[36A»-18A*2)m-27A2>*H-92)»w] 

(B-39) 

ZVZd sin 0 (1 - A;^)* [A* - 2)*] 


Ba = — 
4B = 0 


(B-32) 


2A:, [36A*-18A*2)m-27 A2)*-i-92)»m 

(B-40) 

The flux linkages in phase a due to the “circulating” 
or second component of current in phases b and c may 
be obtained by using Equation (B- 8 ) and the additional 
conditions that, 

iai = 0 
and 

ib2 = ^c2 

Thus the expre^on for flux Unkages in phase a 
due to the second component of current in phases b 
and c is, 

'f'ai == — VZ D [C, + B'a sin 2 d 

«p««co 

+ 2* no ^ 0 + Cne cos n, d] sin 2 0 (B-41) 
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or 




4/ai = — V Z D [Co sin 2 0 + Bt 2 6 

«o * = 00 

+ sin 2 d 2 Bno sin n» 0 + sin 2 0 C„o cos d] 

(B-42) 




iZfi =>2 


where 

and 

But since. 


sin 72 0 sin 2 d = 


rio = odd term 
ne = even term 

cos (n —.2) d— cos (n + 2) 6 


and 


sin 


^ , sin (» + 2) 0 - ,sin (n - 2) 6, 

2 6 cos nd = - — -' 


Equation (B-42) may be written as follows, so that, 

[ Bo B 

+ Co sin 2 0 - cos 4 Q 

»0=»00 

JS(no+ 2 ) COS Uo 6 'sry B(„c_ 2 ) cos Uo 6 


+ 2 

«o«- 

Wtf siOO 

+ 2 


>(no+2) COS a 

2 ” 2 

«o^—1 

® • «a « 00 

C(n 6 -. 2 ) sm 6 C(»« 4 . 2 ) sin 7^c 6 


««-2 


+ Ba sin 2 0 + 2 ^ 

Mo 

Me ““ 

+ 2 oos %<, 0 J sin 2 0 (B-45) 

Me -2 

By expanding Equation (B-45), the following ex¬ 
pression is obtained. 

Mo 

^62 “ ^0 H“ -^52 sin ^ B Bno sin tIq Q 

«o«l 

=a CO ^ 

+ 2 co§ 0 J ^ t ^ ^ 

Me *=2 

Mo”*® 

B^i sin 4 0 ^ ^ „ 

+- 2 - + cos 2 0 ^ Z?„o sm 9^o 0 

MO”^ 


__ -n — 

-H cos 2 0 2 w,: 0 J -t- Z> Co sin 2 0 

II fi =*2 

«o ”*** 

JSs Bo cos 4 0 , 

+ —-- 2 --b sm 2 0 ^ B„o sin Uo 0 


«0”1 


Me 


2 ^2 

»« -4 B, -0 

(B-43) 

The voltage induced in phase a due to the flux link¬ 
ages caused by the circiflating current is, 

d 4'ai — 

—= eo 2 = — \/3 D [2 Co cos 2 0 

Mo«00 

B^no+i) sin Uo 6 

Mo“ —1 

Mo“<® Mo«00 

2 ^(mo— 2 ) sm Wo 0 i 2 ^(m^— 2 ) cos Wo 0 

Mo*» 3 «e s=4 

Me *-00 

- 2 C'<««+2) cos «. 0 J (B-44) 

Mo“0 

Equation (B-9) may be used to obtain an expression 
for the flux linkages in phase b due to the circulating 
current in phases b and c. 

8 Y 

^bs = - A 1^ C, -h Bo sin 2 0 

Mo"® Mo WOO 

+ 2 '®“® 0 + 2 cos 71, 0 J 

«, =1 n, —2 

3 r 

+ ^ |_C<> H- B 2 sin 2 0 -H ^ -S#. sin 7i, 0 

Mo * 1 

Me"® ^ 

+ 2 ^“'COSTI, 0 ] cos2 0 -b D rCo 
. « 2 L 


-b sin 2 0 2 cos 71 . 0 J (B-46) 


«e«2 


Equation (B-46) may, by the substitution of trig¬ 
onometric identities, be written as follows, 

3 910 KSlOO 

r** 

1^64 = — ^ A Co -b Bo sin 2 0 -b ^ B„, sin n, 0 

«0 

190 » 00 

+ 2 cos 71, 0 J + ~2 ^ cos 2 0 


»«=2 

B 


Mo =s® 


+ sm 4 0 -b ^- 2 -sm 71 , 0 


Mo "3 


«0"® Mo"® 

. ^ .Pino^2) . ^ ^ C( 

+ ^ ^ — 2 -sm 71, 0 -b ^ 


(ttff+2) 


790 s= —1 
Mo"® 


+ 2 ^ J + D Co 


Mfl"0 

a/S 


cos 71, 0 


sin 2 0 


+ 


Me "4 

B* B* 


Mo ' 


2 2 

790 wOO 


COS 


40-b 2 


^(no-f2) 


cos 71, 0 


-2 


■®(no-2) 


Mo" —1 
Me"® 


COS Wo 


Mo "3 


9+ 2 

Me "4 

2 C(„,+2) . ^ ~| 

- 2 -sm 71, 0 J 


C(„,_2) 

—2-o 


Me"® 


(B-47) 


Me"0 


The total flux linkage in phase b may be represented 
by (^bi + ^bi), or equal to the sum of the flux linkages 
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represented by Equations (B- 12 ) and (B- 47 ). Thus 
the total flux linkages in phase b are, 

= - -g- - cos 0 + ^ 5 sin sin 2 d 

— ^—g —~ cos B 6 — 5 cos ^ cos 4 0 

(1 — Jkj)® 5 . 

+ —jg"]^— sin sin 4 0 + D Co sin 2 0 


V3 


4 

»GO 

- 2 

no “3 
«e 


DBiCOsA 0- 
B(no-2) 


^ no 

VS ~r ^ -B 


°[2 


(no+2) 


COS no 


2 - L ^ 2 

no — I 

C(„._0) 


cos n, 0 


«+ 2 


sin n. 0 


The total voltage induced in phase b is therefore, 

. 2^ 3i„ 9 + a^> J * CO, 2 « 

_l_ 8(1 - t.) ^ J J (1 ~^*’**' 8 an (4 « + ^) 

+ V~S D Co cos 2 0 + V~S D Bi sin 4 0 

__ ; 20 saOO 

+ ■— ^ “ 2 B<«<>+ 2 ) sin no 0 

«0 “ “1 

«o = oo =» CO 

+ 2 ^(n«- 2 ) sin», 0 + 2 cos w* 0 

' «c=4 

fifl =00 

- 2 <^(«4+2) cos n* 0 J (B-49) 


«o =3 


no =4 

2 C{„n+s) . „ 1 . (1 + KY b 

- 2 — sm «<, 0 J + —g-j^-cos <t> 


ne=0 


no =0 

since, 


(B-48) 


The voltage induced in phase c may be det^mined 
in a similar manner and will be found to be equal to 
that induced in phase b. 

The total voltage induced in phase a will be. 


d 4'a d i/al d ^ai 


r 3 3 3 I 

^ *C C(n 4 — 2 ) + A Cne B C(ne+ 2 ) J COS 4 0 

= ], dn cos 4 0 (B-36) 

[ 3 3 D T 

A jBi+-j DBi—sin 0 = -^ ( 1 —*:«) sin 0 

(B-23) 


dt 


dt 


+ 


dt 


(B-50) 


By adding Equation (B-lla) to Equation (B-44), 
.the following expression for the total voltage in phase 
a is obtained. 


d fa 
dt 


(8 + b,) Sd-k.) 

jt sm u ~~ A sin o u 


-I- A B 2 sin 2 0 = —^ ^ 5 cos sin 2 0 

" Ci 


(B-24) 


[ 3 3 3 n 

- B Bi + -g A Ba - J Z> Be J sin 3 

= (1 — fcg) sin 3 0 


(B-25) 


B B 2 sin 4 0 = — ^ sin 4 0 J 

(B-26) 


A n v'3 (1 “ * 9 )* o . , 3 B C 2 

ACo^-A. 4 


(B- 22 ) 


b{l-KY . 

-- 2 *^-sm (4 0 + <^) 

[ g n _ jjj 2^) _ -1 

——— sin ^ + 2 V 3 B Co J cos 2 0 

no 

—2V3BB2COs4 0—VSbI^ B(„»+2)SinTO» 0 

IIO = ”1 
«o = oo 

+ 2 B(„o- 2 ) sinji, 0+2 ~i~ C'(»‘-2> cos no 0 

«o =3 iio =4 

»<,=oo 

““ 2 ^(n«+2) COS 22-0 ^ ^ (B“51) 

«« =0 

The total voltage across phases a and 6 is the dif¬ 
ference between the voltages represented by Equa¬ 
tions (B-Sl) and (B-49): 

d i/' 3 9 

= - -g (3 + iig) sin 0 - -g (1 - As) sin 3 0 


»0* 


»0 * 


2 C^no-n cos nod — g A Cm cos w, 0 _ — ^(4 ^ ^ _ TA - - - ■ ^ 5 sin <}>. 

««=4 . ?ic ®4 ® ® 


«e“Co 

+ -g B 2 —cos0 = 0 (B-37) + 3 


V 3 B Co ] 


cos 20—3-\/3BB2 Cos40 


7*0=4 
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H- ^ V 2 sill ^ 




no* 


- 2 sin 

Ho ~3 
ne *00 

2 ^ (ne- 2) COS llo 0 

Ve sa4 


no =00 


no *3 


rio 

2 


«C“00 

<?(»«-8) COS w<, 0 


ne ~o> 


Ue * 4 


'•e- , 

+ 2 ”1^ C^(n«+2) COS TO* (B-52) 


TO, 


«e* 


He *0 


+ 2 

no -0 


n. 


■ C\„cri) cos TO* 6 


] 


(B-59) 


To facilitate calculations of recovery voltage magni¬ 
tudes for various values of k^, it is convenient to con¬ 
vert all coefficients into functions of k,. The terms An inspection of Equation (B-59) reveals that the 
D Co, and the product of a,ll coefficients by the term D recovery voltage magnitude depends in part upon both 
may be e:^r^ed as functions of k^. Thus the follow- the angle 6 and the angle Since we are interested in 
ing substitutions may be made in Equation (B-52). the values of these angles when the current in phase 
^ ^ , V3 (1 - **)» 5 sin d> (1 - kg) C-/ ® zero, the relation between d and 4> is obtained 

Go - Go - - 24 kg (1 + kg) 2 (1 + A ) equating the expression (B-4) to zero, and solving 

* for the values of 6 corre^onding to various values of 
(B-53) For kg — 1.5,2,0, and 2.5, there are two values of d 


DBi = Bi' = 


(l + kg)--^(l-K)(m-l) 


‘ (141;)’ + 2 (f^;) a - m) - a + «>] 

(B-54) 


for every value of considered. 

Pigs. 27 to 30 inclusive are families of curves of 
recov^ voltage magnitudes plotted against the 
angle (p for various values of kg and 8. Equation 
(B-59) was used in the solution for the recovery voltage 
magnitudes. 


B B* = B/ = - 
D Bz — Bz' — 


V 3 (1 — feg)^ cos <t) 

12 kg 


D Ca = Ca' = — 


B C 4 = C 4 ' = - 


_ ' V~3 5 Sin d> (1 - kg)* [(1 + kg) - (1 - k„^)^l _ 

12 kg [4 (1+ *„)* - 2 (1 - kg^)^ (1 -1- kg)* - 3 (1 - kg)* (1 -H kg) -|- (1 - kg)* (1 ~ *7^ 

_ 2 V35sin (1 - k„) _ 

8 [ (I + *,,)- 4 2 (1 + i.) + liL +Wl-t-)- _ (j . j 


(B-55) 

(B-56) 


(B-57) 

(B-58) 


substitutions the expression for For values of kg other than kg = 1.0, and when 8 

b^offiS^ ® ^ ® does not equal zero the angleseparatingthetwopomtsof 

zero current is different from 180 deg. The slope of the 
/, CTin-ent curve is different at the two zero points. There- 

di <U g ko + Kg) sin 0 g (1 — Ajj) sm 3 0 fore, two different values of recovery voltage occur 

for each combination of (/>, 8, and kg. 

^ (]^— kg*) ^ . , When the armature transients have died away; i. e., 


a (1 - kg)* , __ 

4 kg ^ s™ (4 d -|-^ ~ 3 sin ^ when S = 0, the two values of e are independent of 4> 


1 

+ 3 V3Co'] 


3 


cos2 0 - 3 \/3B'2 Cos4 d 

n. 

''(no+S) sin TO, 6 


Wo"-! 


and are both equal to -g kg, the value given in the body 
of the papa:. For values of 8 other than zero, one set of 

g 

values of e is uniformly below -^kg. The other set of 
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values, however, is above kq for values of 4> between 

approximately 40 deg. and 90 deg. 

Unless the breaker is timed to clear the circuit at a 
specific current zero, it may choose the zero associated 
with the lower value of recovery voltage. Thus the 
circuit may be more easily interrupted before the arma¬ 
ture transients have died away than afterwards. 

If the breaker is timed to interrupt at a specific cur¬ 
rent zero, however, its duty will be somewhat more 
severe for certain values of 4> when the direct-current 



Pici. 27—VAiiUEB OP Rbcoveby Voltaob as a Pvnction op 
<l) AND S FOR A THRKE-PitASB ShOUT CIRCUIT FOR WHICH kq = 1.0 

0 » DiHplacomont betwoeti the pliaso axis and the direct axis of 
the rotor at the instant of short circuit 

d » Per cent displacement at the time of interruption 
Per cent displacement of initial current wavo 


component and the even harmonics are present than 
after they have vanished. 

Appendix C 

This appendix calculates the magnitude of the 
recovery voltage appearing across the circuit breaker 
terminals of the first phase to clear of a purely reactive 
three-phase grounded short circuit after the d-c. com¬ 
ponent and the second harmonic have decayed to zero 
for a synchronous machine. 

The calculation follows: 

The phase opening first is designated phase a, the 
others being, in normal sequence, b, and c. The cir¬ 
cuit is, therefore, that of Fig. 25. 

At the time when the current in phase a is passing 
through zero, that phase is in line with the qua^ature 
axis of the machine. 

The negative currents arising in the three phases 
upon interruption of current in phase a may be set 
equal to ia't, it,' t, and ie't respectively for a short 
time following the instant of interruption, t bdng 
measured in electrical radians from the instant of 
interruption. 

Hence, flux linkages arising from the negative cur¬ 
rent are 



(C-1) 

2 

'{'d = Y ^ + ^0' 

cos 150°J 

= Xd" t - ij) 

Vo 

(C-2) 

Xo t 

'I'O = 3 (ia + ib' + ic') 

(C-3) 

From these. 



~ cos 120** -h ipd cos 30° -|- ^0 

h' + ic' \ , a:/< . 

3 V“ 2 / ■+■ 2 ^ 


+ (ia' + H' + i') = 0 (C-4) 




0 AND 5 FOn A ThKBB-PhASH ShOBT ClltCtriT FOE WHICH kg = 1,5 

0 » Displacemont angle between the phase axis and direct axis of the 
rotor at the Instant of shoiii circuit * 

5 s displacement at the time of Intenniption 

Per cent displacement of initial current wave 


and. 


= 


cos 120° "t" cos 150° -j- il>o 

4 ' +ic' \ X/ t 

8 V* 2/2 


(.ii'-ic') 




Xn t 

+ - 3 - (*.' + + ic') = 0 


(C-5> 
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ifh and are set equal to zero because these two 
phases are short-circuited and hence can build up no 
flux linkages. The equality holds for all values of t, 
haice the t may be cancelled from the third members 
of Equations (C-4) and (C-S). In subsequent refer¬ 
ences to these equations, therefore, t will be considered 
cancelled. 

Subtracting (C-S) from (C-4) 

Xi" in' - ic') = 0 (C-6) 

whence = i/ (C-7) 

Substituting (C-7 in (C-4) 

Xq . 

- -J- (»«' - ii') + iia' + 2 4') = 0 (C-8) 


i«' (xo - »/) + ii' (2 a:o + x/) = 0 (C-9) 




. . Xg" - Xq 

x/ + 2xo 


(C-10) 


Now fa = ft cos < — sin < -+- ^0 

Whence, when t = 0, 

d fa d ft d ft 

dt - dt 


(C-11) 

(C-12) 


d ^ 

At time < = 0, the values of may be determined 

by substituting in (C-1) from (C-7) and (C-10) and 
diffa-entiating, 

fd is seen from Equation (C-2) to be equal to zero, 
d ^0 

and may be determined by substituting in (C-3) 

from (C-7) and (C-10) and differentiating. 
Performing these operations: 


«a 


d fa 
dt 


- ^Xt ^a(l~ ^^.^2Xo ) 

+ 3 *« ( 1 + 2 2 ) (C-13) 


\x/ 


2 x/ Xo 




3 Xq ^ Xq 
q -|- 2 aJo Xq" 2 Xq / Xq + 2 auo 


) 


Where 


, 3 X(i 

= s/ -I- 2 a:„ 

and 



(C-17) 


(C-18) 


The substitution of s/ and s/ for x/ and Xd" respec¬ 
tively in Equations (C-17) and (C-18) makes these 




Fio. 29—^VAiiUBs OP Rkcovbby Voltaob as a Puncmon op 
<t> AND S POB A ThBBB-PiIASB ShOBT CiBCUIT FOB WHICH kq = 2.0 

- Displacement angle between the phase axis and the direct axis of 
the rotor at the instant of short circuit 

j ^ Per cent displacement at the time of interruptio n 
Per cent displacement of initial current wave 


(C-14) 

But do is equal 'to e, the circuit breaker recovery volf>- 
E 

age, and »«' = k, wha-e E is the voltage existing 

before short circuit at the point undm* considerktion. 
Hence 

, „_3 xc 

x/(a:/-f 2a:o) 

This equation may be written 

e ^ kg ‘kg ^kt •E, (C-16) 


equations suitable for use at any point on a transmis¬ 
sion system or network. 

The use of E as the voltage existing before short cir¬ 
cuit neglects the effect of load current flowing previous 
to short circuit. The effect of load current is usually 
quite small, but it may be approximately taken into 
account by increasing the value of E in the ratio 
of the vector sum of load current and short-circuit 
current to the short-circuit current. 

Appendix D 

This appendix calculates the magnitude of the re¬ 
covery voltage associated with the first phase to dear 
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of a two-phase-to-ground short circuit after the arma¬ 
ture transients have died away. 

The method of calculation is as follows: 

1. The flux linkages for the two short circuited 
phases are set equal to zero, Park and Robertson’s 
equations for these flux linkages being used. This gives 
two simultaneous equations which may be solved for 
the two currents. 

K,«2.5 



A 


this negative current is calculated by setting the flux 
linkages in this other phase equal to zero. 

4. The flxix linkages in the first phase due to the 
negative current in that phase and the induced current 
in the other phase are then calculated. The expression 
for flux linkages is then differentiated and values of 
angles are substituted for the time when the negative 
current is equal to zero. This gives the voltage occur¬ 
ring across the first phase to clear at the instant of 
interruption. 

Park and Robertson give the following expressions 
for the flux linkages of phases b and c in terms of the 
instantaneous currents flowing in all circuits of the 
machine: 

= I,, cos (d - 120°) - I, sin (6 - 120°) 

ig ~k ie Xg -p X,, / . i,. -k tn \ 

-ajn 3 - 3 V''“2/ 


Xd“ Xo 

— - 3 —— [ia cos (2 0 — 120°) -I- ib cos (2 6 + 120°) 

•+•cos 2 0] (D-1) 

xpc — Id cos (0 -h 120°) — I, sin (0 + 120°) 

ig + il, + ig Xg -h Xg / . + ib \ 

-Xo 3 - 3 V“~2/ 



[ ig cos (2 0 -|- 120°) -f- ib ces 2 0 



B 

Fici, 30 —^Values ok Rkcovjsry VoT/rAGE as a Function of 
<f> AND d Fon A TintEK-PlIASE ShOWT CinCUIT FOR WHICH kq ^ 2.5 
^ » DisDlacemont angle between the phase axis and the direct axis of 
the rotor at the instant of short <jircult 

5 » cent displacement at the time of intenniption 

Per cent displacement of Initial current wave 


2. Prom the current equations, the position of the 
rotor at the time when the current is zero is deter¬ 
mined, and also the slope of the current wave at the 
zero. 

3. A negative current is assumed to flow in one 
phase, equal and opposite to the short-circuit current 
there and the current induced in the other phase by 


-I- ic cos (2 0 - 120°) ] (D-2) 

In these equations, 

Ig and Ig are the field currents in the direct and 
quadrature axes respectively, 
ig, ib, and ig are the three phase currents, 

Xo is the zero phase-sequence reactance, 

Xg and Xg are the machine reactances in direct and 
quadrature axes respectively, and 0 is the angle from 
the axis of phase a to the direct axis at the rotor, 
being considered positive when the direct axis of the 
rotor is displaced from the axis of phase a in the direc¬ 
tion of normal phase rotation. 

Normal phase rotation is a, b, c. 

In the work that follows, subtransient reactances 
will be used, so that it will be unnecessary to consider 
the current variations in the rotor. 

For a two-phhse-to-ground short circuit on phases 
b and c at normal excitation, 

^1. = fe = Iff = ig = 0 
and Ig = 1. 

Making these substitutions. Equations (D-1) and 
(D-2) become, respectively. 


0 = cos (0 — 120°) — Xo 


ib + ie 


Xg" -k Xg'' t 

3 ( 



[tj cos (2 0 -|- 120°) -|- ie cos 2 0] (D-3) 
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0 = COS (0 + 120“) — Xo 


H + ic */ + -'' 


\ nf «/ + */ X/-X/ _ .1 

— V‘“ "2" / ^ L“ 2~^+—^cos2 0j- 


3 3 

g [ib cos 2 6 + ic cos (2 0 — 120“)] (D-4), Simplifying: 


X/-X,/ 


sin 2 6 


X/ - x/ 


(D- 11 ) 


Adding Equations (D-3) and (D- 4 ): 

ft ft 2 *0 Xd' + Xa" 

0 = - COS d - — (ib + i) --^ (4 + Q 


, Xd" - X/ ,, 

+- 3 - bb cos (2 d - 120 “) + ic cos (2 d + 120 “)] 

Subtracting Equation (D- 4 ) from Equation (D- 3 ): bu»iiariy, 

0 = V3 sin d - — - ^ bb-ic) 


. .. A —Bcos2d 

(*ft + *«) g-= — a;/ cos d (D-12) 

where A = */ x/ + x," x« + xo a:/ 

and B = Xo (x/ - x/) 


, - 3 x," cos d 

+ *•> = A-B«^2e 


Hb-i,) = 


V3 (aig" 4- 2 Xo) sin d 


*/ - x/ 


g-f-v/S H cos (2 d+160“)- VS cos (2 d-150“)] 

(D- 6 ) H = 

2 a:© . 


A — J5 cos 2 d 

Adding, 

3 X/ cos d + V3 (x/ + 2 Xo) sin d 


(D-13) 


(D-14) 


(D-15) 


2(A-Bcos2d) 

or, 0 = - cos d - (4 + Q - (ij + 4 ^) When»» = 0, 

V3 (««" + 2 Xo) sin d = 3 Xj" cos 2 d (D-16) 


x/ - x," 


- 6-[(h + io) cos 2 d - (4 - %) V3 sin 2 d] 

(D-7) 

and 0 = V3 sin d - *£-±£ 2 ! 

— Xq^ x/ ^ X 

^ 2^/3 ^ ^ ~ 2 d 

(D- 8 ) 

Segregating terms involving (i» + Q from those 
involving (ib - Q: 

r. inf Xd'^ + x/ X/-X/ I 

(H + t.)|_--^--— - —g eos2d J 


. ..Xd" - X/ . 

2 ^3 sm 2 d = cos d (D-9) 


■ 

n 

n 



(■BBS 

■1 

fl 

■ 

H 



1 ^ 

1 

XSSSBI 

II 

a 

■ 

■ 



ig 


M 

■ 

■ 



■ 

■ 

■ 

IB 

■ 

K 

18 

SI 



■ 

■ 

■ 




IBS 

IB 

B«=:| 


K 

B 







B 

m 



■ 

B 





■1 

■1 



■ 

B 




■1 

■1 

■1 



■ 

fl 




■I 

■1 

■ 



Bl 

Bl 





■1 

SI 



fli 

Bi 





■1 

■1 



fli 

Bl 





(*6 + tc) 


g/ - x," , 
2V3 


+ 


Xd" - X/ 


cos 2 d 


] = -V3 


X/ H- X/ 


' w Q 

VALUES OF ^ 

Pig. 31—Valves of hg as a Pvnotion of — . and —^ 

FOE A Two-Phasb-to-Qeovnd Sboet Cibovit 

V3x/ ■ 


or 


tan d = 


(D-17) 


Solving for (n +»,): 

(.•.+,,) I r_ 2*. _ 

[ L 3 6 6 


[- 


Xa" + Xg" , Xd" — Xft" 


cos 2 




Sind (D-IO) ■ “^''“x/+2xo 

Also, 
dib 

j dd “ 

8x/(A-Bcos2d)sind+V3(A-Bcos2d)(Xo‘'+2xo)cosd 

+ 6 Bx/ sin 2 d cos d-2V^(x/+2 Xo)g sin 2 d sin d 
2 (A — J5 cos 2 d)* 


cos 2 d 


(x/-x/)a 
-J 2 -d 


(D-18) 
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Substituting the following, which are obtained But, from (D-17), 

from (D-17), ^ ___ - cos 2 0 + v'3 sin 2 0 

3 a:/ = 2 V 3 + a;/ a;o + sin 0 (D-19) 3 x/^ - - 4 a;/ a;o - 4 x,? + 6 a;/» + 12 a;/ Xo 

Xq + 2 a;o = 2 H- a;/ ajo + a:®* cos 0 (D-20) 3 _j_ 4 xo + 4 Xo* 

we have 

d.U V3 Va:/*'+ a:/a:„ + x„* = . ± 

HI - A-Bcos 2^ a:/2H-a:/xo + a:/ ^ ^ 

To determine the current, i/ in c induced by the Substituting Equation (D-26) in Equation (D-2S) 
negative current, i/ in b, we set equal to zero. • fraxitiom in the denominator: 


_ a ;o (t'fc'+tg') a;/ + a;/ / . ^ tt' 


0 = - 




a;,i - a;, 
3 


_ . , 2 (A — g cos 2 g) (Xq"’^ + Xq" Xo + Xo^) 

a:/ (2 Xq" + Xo)^ + a:o (2 x/ + a;o) (a:/ + 2 a:,) 

(D-27) 


[i/ cos 2 0 + ic' cos {2 0- 120“)] (D-22) Differentiating, at the current za-o, 

, d '('b 


k = —^ 
dt 


t Xd — Xq _ 

—Xq—x^—Xq— -2-(— COS 2 0 + vs sin 2 

.. r */ + . */ - «/ . . 1 _ 

= %h j_ aJo -- 2 -+-2-cos 2 0 J (D 


Xd" + a:/ . a:/ - a:/ 
a;« - 2 + 2 


a;/ + Xq" . a;/ - a;/ 


Vo sm ^ plj d tt,' 2 (A — g COS 2 0) (Xq"^ + Xq" Xq + a;o^) 

dt a:/ (2a;/ + a:o)* + a:o(2z/ + Zo)(a:/ + 2Zo) 

cos 2 0 J (D-23) (the second term of the differential is omitted, since 

H' = 0 ) 

• _ 2 (A — g cos 2 0) jXq"^ H- a;,*^ Zp + Xq^) 

cos 2 0 “ d f Z/ (2 Z," + Zo)* + Xq (2 Z/ + Zo) {Xq" + 2 Zo) 


>y. // q* 

Zo+z/+a:/+-^—r—^ (— cos 2 d + ■\/3 sin 2 0) ^ 

A 

(D-24) 

Substituting Equation (D-24) in Equation (D-1) _ 


2Vg(z/’^ + z/z, H-z,^)"''^ 

z/ (2 Xq" + Zo)® + Zo (2 Xq" H- Xq) (Xq" + 2 Xq) 


3 (z/ + z/) . (x/ - Xq") 


= i,/ - 


(— 3 cos 2 0 + V3 sin 2 0) 


ypb = to 


® Zo + z/ + Xq" + . . (- cos 2 0 + V3 sin 2 0) 


(D-28) 


z/ + a;/ 
6 


3 Zo + Y (z/ + Zo") + y/Z (z/ - Zfl") sin 2 0 

Zo + Xd" + z/ + (- cos 2 0 + V3 sin 2 0) 

2 


Xd" — z," 


z/ - Za" 


3 Zo +-2-COS 2 0 + V3 sin 2 0) 

Zo + Xd" + Xq" + ( - cos 2 0 + V3 sin 2 0) 

ijL 


COS 2 0 


a ^ ^ Zo + z/ + Xq" + ( - COS 2 0 + ■v/3 an 2 0) 

d ^ _£_ 

2 ^ a;," + ( - cos 2 0 + VS" sin 2 0) 


sin 2 0 


= - ib' 


_ A — g cos 2 0 _ 

Zo + Xd" + Xq" + ~ ( - cos 2 0 + VS sin 2 0 ) 


(D-2S) 
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Equation (D-28) may be applied to any point on a 
systan by using the appropriate values of s/, s/, and 
ato in place of x/, and Xo respectively. The value 
of Xo can, of course, be adjusted to take into account 
the effect of neutral reactors. 

Values of kg are plotted in Pig. 29 for values of 

Xq ^ ^ Xq 

from 1.0 to 2.6 and for values of —7 from 0 to 10 . 
X'd Xd 

The recovery voltage of phase c, upon the assumption 
that that phase opens first, may be found by a process 
similar to that here used for phase &. It will be found 
to be identical with that of phase 5 . 


Discussion 

H. M. Wilcox i A similar investigation as that described has 
been under way for some time in the organization with which the 
writer is associated and it may be said that the conclusions drawn 
as a result of this investigation conform very closely to the con¬ 
clusions reached in this paper. One or two points of variance 
are noted which may be worthy of discussion. 

Reference is made in the paper to a series of current rupturing 
tests made on a standard testing circuit, in which the voltage to 
ground which could be interrupted by a single pair of contacts 
was approximately doubled by introduction of a shunt resistance 
of 1,000 ohms across the circuit breaker terminals. BVom the 
nature of the circuit used, it seems probable that this resistance 
inay have been in the form of a water rheostat involving rela^ 
tivety large capacity to ground—large as compared with the 
capacity effect in the arc-drawing space of the circuit breaker. 
Tests in which the writer participated, using a shunt resistance 
of this nature, indicated that a value of 250 to 400 ntuva would 
tove secured the same result, and led to the conclusion that the 
introduction of additional capacity to ground was responsible 
for the improved performance to a far greater degree than the 
actual ohmic value of the resistance used. Other tests bearing 
out this conclusion indicated that the distribution of voltage 
across the two contact breaks of a single-pole oil circuit breaker 
could be varied over a wide range by introducing additional 
capacity effect on one or the other terminal, and it was found 
possible on these tests to throw so large a proportion of the im¬ 
pressed voltage across one of two contact breaks that the circuit 
breaker inte^pted very nearly as much voltage on one break, 
the other being shunted with a conductor, as when both breaks 
were available for rupturing purposes, From statements made 
later m the paper, it appears that the authors themselves are 
fuUy aware of the significance of capacity to ground in the cir¬ 
cuit and that the apparent difference of opinion is a matter only 
of misinterpretation of the text. 

Again reference is made to a series of interrupting tests on an 
operating system at Wissota Station. The test circuit in this 
case partook largely of the nature of a laboratory circuit in that 
the test circuit breaker was located close to the generator prac¬ 
tically no transmission line being involved. The “overshooting” 
m voltage referred to undoubtedly accounts for the increase in 
duration of arcing noted on these tests as compared with a 
senes of tests at Riverside station, involving 43 mi of 110-kv 
tea^ssion line, but the authors leave the impression that these 
high frequency voltages were due to certain characteristics of the 
water-wheel generator at Wissota Station. In the lack of any 
parallel system to absorb oscillations, peculiarities of the genera¬ 
tor would without doubt produce an effect on the voltage wave 
of the test circuit, but in the light of other data it seems logical to 
conclude tlmt the capacity to ground, unquestionably present in 
the ^mi transmission line at Riverside and largely absent in 
the Wissota test circmt, is suffident to account for the absence of 


“over-shooting” in the one case and its presence in the otlicr. 
In the standard laboratory testing circuit with whicli the writer 
is familiar, fed by a 40,000-lcv-a. motor-driven generator, records 
taken with a magnetic oscillograph show overshooting up to 
125 per cent above normal frequency restored voltage. Theso 
voltage peaks rise abruptly at each current zero after the arc 
has reached an appreciable length and have been observed to 
continue for a number of cycles before final interruption. TJioy 
appear to be of the nature of a high frequency voltage >suj)erim- 
posed over the normal frequency wave and show oscillations of 
the order of 2,000 to 3,000 cycles, conforming very closely to tho 
calculated natural period of a circuit of this nature. A series 
of short-circuit tests was made with a three-pole 15-kv. oil circuit 
breaker in the 250,000-kv-a. rupturing class, using this generator, 
and later a series of tests was made with the same circuit breaker 
on a large 12,000-volt cable system, over the same range of short- 
circuit currents. The restored volt^e was substantiall.v tho 
same on both sets of tests but the maximum durations of arcing 
noted on the laboratory circuit were 40 per cent in excess of the 
maximum durations recorded on the field tests. In this case tho 
variation in perfojpmance between the two series of tests was 
accounted for by the relatively large difference in capacity effect 
between the two circuits. Other statements in the paper load 
to the belief th3a,t possibly the authors adhere to this conclusion 
also and that the apparent difference in opinion is again due to 
misinterpretation of the text. 

From the standpoint of the circuit breaker designer, these 
fast-rising, overshooting voltages appearing within a few micro¬ 
seconds after a current zero, are of particular interest since they 
are of the voltages with which his circuit breaker must contend 
when interrupting short-circuit currents and in general are tho 
only voltages the circuit breaker knows anything about. Bis 
design must be such that the rate of increase of dielectric strength 
in the are path after a current zero will be greater than the rate 
of nse of impressed voltage if his circuit breaker is to function 
satisfactorily. It is not a matter of approaching an ideal; it is a 
matter of attaining that ideal or not having a circuit breaker. 
Various ways are open for him to secure this result. He may 
insert resistance across his breaker if he wishes—and sell it if ho 
preferably, he will decide to incorporate in his design 
an interrupting medium which will be adequate to cope with any 
rate of rise of impressed voltage that may be encountered in a 
practical circuit. It may be said that the circuit interrupters 
discussed by the writer before the Institute in the last two years, 
were developed on a test circuit which showed voltage character¬ 
istics of the nature described in this paper and they have proven 
themselves adequate to interrupt such circuits satisfactorily. 

D. C. Prince: The tests conducted by the Northern States 
Power Company called definite attention to the difference in the 
behavior of switches operating directly at generator terminals and 
connected to long lines. 

An even more complete comparative test was afforded by 
tests made by the American Gas & Electric Co. at Philo Ohio 
between June 30th and July 6th, 1930. In these tests’it was 
possible to connect varying lengths of transmission line to the 
circuit breaker under test and so determine the effect df different 
lengths of line. The two upper curves in Pig. 1 give the arc 
length in inches per break of a General Electric explosion- 
chamber breaker at two different values of current and over a 
considerable range of transmission line length. The curves are 
ptotted in terms of calculated recovery time; that is, elapsed 
time from the current zero to the peak reestab lishing voltage of 
the system. In approximate terms the recovery time is of the 
order of 10 microseconds per mi. of line attached. It is observed 
that nearly 50 per cent reduction in arc length occurs as the 
connected line is iniareased up to ISO ml., no further gain being 

observed after that point has been reached. 

^In considering the future course of development indicated by 
tboso studios d^d tosts tbroo coursos SiTo opou* 
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1. Two types of oil circuit breaker should be provided; a 
smaller, less expensive breaker for line switching, and a larger 
more expensive breaker for generator switching. 

2. Generating apparatus should be modihed to give lower 
recovery voltage rates. 

3. A switch should be developed wliich is not sensitive to 
changes in recovery rate within* the limits likely to be en¬ 
countered. 



Any further complexity in variety of oil circuit breakers is 
not likely to meet with favor. Tlie second alternative means 
added expense which need not ])o incurred if the third alternative 
materializes. This third alternative seems on a fair way toward 
realization in the switch whose performance is recorded in the 
lower curve in Fig, 1. 

W. F- Skeatsj Mr. Wilcox in his discussion asks whether 
the 1,000-ohm resistor mentioned in cotmoction with the tests 
described in the paper was a water box resistor and raises the 
question of the effect of the capacitance to ground of such a 
resistor. The resistor used was a combination 44 wire-wound, 
90-ohm resistors arranged two in parallel and 22 in series, the 
entire assembly being hung in a vertical string near the breaker. 
It will be fairly obvious that the capacity to ground of such an 
assembly is very small even with respect to the capacitance of 
the remainder of the system. 

In this connection Mr. Wilcox seems to be somewhat disturbed 
by the fact tliat some tests in which he participated indicated 
that a resistance of from 250 to 400 ohms would appear neces¬ 
sary in order to secure the results obtained from a resistance of 
1,000 ohms in these tests. The comparative effect of any 
resistor depends probably to a very large extent- upon the type 
of breaker upon which the tests are mad© and that while the data 


available on this point are far from complete, it is by no means 
the opinion of the authors that a resistance which will double 
the voltage at which one type of brealcer will operate satisfac¬ 
torily will have anything like the same result upon the per¬ 
formance of a breaker of any other type. Even for a given 
type of breaker, the comparative effect of a given ohmic value 
of the resistance is influenced by the voltage and current at which 
the breaker is operated, and also, to a very large extent, by the 
rate of rise obtaining before connection of the resistor. A 
relatively high value of resistance will be sufficient to produce a 
given percentage change on a very severe circuit, whei^eas a 
lower value of resistance must be used to produce tlio same 
percentage change on a milder circuit. 

It would be expected that putting additional capacitance 
across one of the two breaks would affect the voltage distribution 
to such an extent that the voltage which a breaker would siie- 
oessfuUy interrupt with two breaks might be but very little 
greater than that which could be interrupted by a single break. 
It is very interesting, however, to learn that tliis effect has been 
tested and verified by Mr. Wilcox. 

With reference to the tests on the Northern Stales Power 
Company system, there were two factors contributing to the 
severity of the conditions at Wissota. One of these is the fact 
that the generators at Wissota are water-wheel machines, which 
are likely to have a much higher quadrature reactance factor 
than turbine-driven machines. This would increase the over- 
sliooting considerably, particularly as no other source of supply 
was connected to the bus and there was no external reactance. 
The other fact.or undoubtedly was, as Mr. Wilcox suggests, the 
largo capacitance to ground present in Uie case of the Riverside 
tests but not in the Wissota tests. The capacitance to ground 
however does not influence the over-shoot, or magnitude of tire 
recovery voltage peak, except to a very minor extent. What 
capacitance does do is to delay the rate of build-up of such volt¬ 
age as does appear. The rat,e of voltage build-up appears to be 
fully as important as the magnitude of the voltage finally 
o])tained. 

Summarizing the content of the paper, the hitherto hidden 
plienoraena of recovery voltage,—the puzzling harmonics 
which have sent the voltage vibrator of the oscillograph off the 
edge of the film and the mysterious forces which have caused 
the same breaker to require an are length three times as groat at 
one point of a system as at another point on the same system 
when voltage, current, and power factor were substantially the 
same,—are now subject to moderately precise calculation, and 
it can bo predicted with some degree of accuracy what will be 
the porformanco at any point on any system, of any breaker 
whose characteristics are known. 











Power Supply Facilities for Reading Suburban 

Electrification 

BY C. h. DOUB* 

Associate* A. I. E. E. 

The Railroad Company is cortslrucling subsLation and fransinis^ 
sion facilities to serve the suburban territory by a 
three^wire^ single-phase, '^5-cydc distribution system, with the view 
to serving the more remote area by superimposing GG-kv. trausmissmi 
lines upon the initial system, at the tune of future extension. The 
present and proposed system layout is described, together mlh the 
estimated power requirements and the manner in which the railroad 
system is to be served from, the syste^n of the pnwtr company. 


Synopsis, The Reading Company is now electrifying its Phila¬ 
delphia suburban railroad service and facilities are planned so that 
the electrification may readily be extended to include through pas¬ 
senger and freight service between Philadelphia and New York City, 
Bethlehem, and Reading, Pennsylvania, Contract has been made 
with Philadelphia Electric Company for initial power requirements, 
and provisions are made for enlarging such supply to serve all of the 
above territory. 


present program of construction for electrifica- 
JL tion of Reading Company lines includes only 
suburban service in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
This includes service to Lansdale, a distance of about 
26 mi. along the Bethleheni Branch, to Langhome, 
about 24 mi. along the New York Branch, to Hathoro, 
about 18 mi. along the New Hope Branch, to Chestnut 


has announced that these plans will eventually include 
electrification to New York City, Bethlehem, Pa., and 
along the Schuylkill Valley to Reading, Pa. or beyond. 
Pig. 1 shows the physical arrangement of these branches. 
Electrification to New York involves Reading Company 
trackage only to Bound Brook, 60 mi. from Philadel¬ 
phia, from which point this company has trackage 



ElbataiTT 



Fig. 1 Principal Reading Company Lines in Territory 
FOR Which Plans Cover Power Supply prom Philadelphia 


Hill, 10.8 mi.,^ and to Doylestown, 10 mi. from 
Lonsdale and about 35 mi. from Reading Terminal. 

Scope op Electrification Plans 

All plans and d^gns, however, .are made vdth the 
view to future extension for electric operation of through 
passenger a nd freight service. The Reading Company 

♦Assistaat Bnginew, Reading Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. S, of the 
A. I, E. E., Philadelphia, Pa,, October lS-16,19SO. 


rights over Central Railroad of New Jersey 
for the remaining 30 miles to the terminus 
on the Hudson River in Jersey City, oppo¬ 
site Liberty Street, New York. Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad trains also use Reading 
and Jersey Central trackage between Phila¬ 
delphia and Jersey City, and a small 
additional Reading trackage between Wayne 
Junction and Park Junction, Philadelphia, 
would have to be electrified in event of 
electrification by the Baltimore and Ohio 
to New York. The present suburban pro¬ 
gram includes approximately 60 route mi. 
and 130 mi. of track electrified, including 
„ —’ sidings, etc. An addition of the prospective 
tmough passenger electrification ineludesapproximately 
140 route miles and 380 track miles; and a further addi¬ 
tion of freight electrification in the same area includes 
approximately 50 route miles and 490 track miles, 
making a total for all services of 260 route miles and 
about 1,000 track miles. 

The Reading is well known as a heavy freight rail¬ 
road, whose trafiic density per mi. of track ranks near 
the top for all roads in the United States. It will he 


yards. 
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necessary to provide for electrification of a large number 
of heavy freight trains including a considerable propor¬ 
tion of coal trains averaging 4,200 trailing tons. The 
Reading passenger trains between Philadelphia and 
New York provide the highest type of passenger service 
and consistently run at speeds of 80 mi. an hr. or 
greater. The New York trains are of medium tonnage, 
carrying diners, chair cars, and club cars, but few sleep¬ 
ing cars on account of the relatively short distance. 
The Baltimore & Ohio trains using the same route 
include through equipment from the west and are of 
heavy weight. On the Bethlehem and Reading routes, 
the Reading provides through sleeping car service in 
conjunction with other railroads, and many of the 
passenger trains on these branches are of heavy weight. 

All of the above, together with a heavy volume of 
Philadelphia suburban traffic and the addition of freight 
and passenger switching, etc., will include all forms of 
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Pig. 2—Ebtimatjsd Load Curve for Electrification 
Between Philadelphia and Bound Brook, Bethlehem, and 
Reading 

Wintor wookday traction load 

electric railroad service, and the power system is being 
designed with all of these conditions in mind. 

Calculations show that present loads will be about 
9,000 kilowatts and 12,800 kv-a., average for maximum 
hr. Future loads on Reading ta-aekage in the area 
which may be fed from Philadelphia will involve maxi- 
mum-hr. loads of about 45,000 kilowatts and 65,000 
kv-a. The load factor of the initial suburban service is 
tsrpical of that of most large cities, and will be nearly 30 
per cent. The addition of freight and through pas¬ 
senger trains, many of which are run throughout the 
night, raises the estimated load factor to about 60 per 
cent. The future load curve is shown by Fig, 2. 

For the electrification of the Reading, the single¬ 
phase a-c. system was chosen, with nominally 11,000 
volts on the overhead contact wires. The choice 
was based principally upon promoting system stand¬ 
ardization in this territory and at the same time 


providing adequately for heavy freight and through 
passenger as well as suburban traffic. Actual design is 
for 12,000 volts upon the trolley. 

Main Point of Power Supply. Due to the network of 
radiating branches from Philadelphia, it was important 
to choose a main point of power supply which would be 
convenient in serving the various lines as well as one 
which would be economical and readily accessible. 
It was early determined that in case of power being 
purchased, this should be at Wayne Junction, Philadel¬ 
phia, which is the junction of several lines, and where 
the railroad had a considerable amount of property 
which would be available for the development of ade¬ 
quate system power facilities. This location is five 
miles from Reading Terminal, where the general offices 
of the company are located, together with division 
operating and dispatching headquarters. Negotia¬ 
tions with the Philadelphia Electric Company showed 
that this would be a convenient point of power supply 
for that company, being within about two miles of 
their Westmoreland substation, which has been de¬ 
veloped as the Philadelphia center of the electric 
company’s transmission and distribution system. 
Studies and estimates were also made on .the basis of 
the railroad company building and operating a gen¬ 
erating station. 

The result of studies and negotiations was that the 
Philadelphia Electric Company would provide at 
Wayne Junction a 60- to 25-cycle frequency changing 
station to be owned and operated by that company and 
to supply single-phase 26-cycle power at 13,200 volts to 
the Reading Company at a single point. This voltage 
is a standard generator voltage, and must in any event 
be transformed by the railroad company. A contract 
was signed early in 1930 providing for an initial load of 
9,200 kilowatts at a minimum (without penalty) of 65 
per cent power factor, and 30 per cent load factor. The 
rates were established for initial service on the custom¬ 
ary basis of primary or demand charge to apply to 
monthly maximum demand in kilowatts, and secondary 
or energy charge to apply to actual kilowatt hours 
consumed. The secondary charge is subject to correc¬ 
tion based upon the actual cost of coal to the Philadel¬ 
phia Electric Company and the actual cost of generation 
of hydroelectric power, properly weighed as to the 
proportion of steam and water power produced. The 
contract is for a term of 20 years, and includes provision 
that when the railroad company loads shall reach a 
predetermined value in kilowatts and load factor, which 
would result only from through pa^enger and freight 
electrification, charges shall be determined upon a “cost 
plus” basis. 

The electric company detamined upon a frequency 
changer unit of 15,000 kilowatts at 70 per cent powo: 
factor as the proper unit for installation, and two such 
sets will be installed in the initial station. These sets 
will be for outdoor installation, and will be the first of 
such installations in the country. 
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The layouts of the Philadelphia Electric and the 
Reading Company facilities are both made so that the 
Wa 3 me Junction supply may be enlai^ed to a total of six 
such units with a capacity of 90,000 kilowatts and 
128,000 kv-a. The frequency changer station will be 
fed by underground 13,200-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase 
cables from the Westmoreland Station, and duct lines 
with total capacity of six 18,000-kv-a. circuits are being 
constructed between Westmoreland and Wayne Junc¬ 
tion, a distance of about 2 miles. Independent cables 
will be run for each present and future frequency 
changer unit, and will be fed from the duplicate 13,200- 
volt, 60-cycle buses at Westmoreland Station. This 
station is the Philadelphia terminus of the transmission 
lines from the recently completed Conowingo hydro¬ 
electric generating station of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, and in addition to being served by lines from 
Conowingo (via Plymouth Meeting Substation), is also 
served by 66,000-volt underground tr ansmissi on lines 
direct from Richmond and Schuylkill Stations and" 
13,200-volt imderground lines from Delaware Station, 
all of which are steam generating stations of this Com¬ 
pany in Philadelphia. The transmission lines from 
Conowingo, moreover, tie at Plymouth Meeting Sub¬ 
station into the 220-kv. ring which interconnects the 
power systems of the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company and the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey with iliat of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
all of which have been described completely by Institute 
papfflB. It is thus apparent that the supply of power to 
the Wayne Junction Substation will be of the highest 
degree of reliability. 

The Reading Company will construct its main sub¬ 
station adjacent to the frequency changer station, 
including transformers to step voltage up to the three- 
wire distribution system, and also step-up transformers 
for future transmission lines, together with a switching 
station for the trolley lines radiating from this station 
and headquarters for the power supervisor and load 
dispatchers. Cables will be run from each frequency 
changer set directly to generator breakers installed in 
the Reading Company Substation and then to the 
13,200-volt 25-cyde bus provided by the Reading 
Company. This bus as temporarily installed will be 
made up of three sections, one transformer being fed 
from each, and the two frequency changer sets being 
connected to the two end sections. The bus is designed 
to be ultimately a six-section ring bus, each section to 
have one 15,000-kilowatt generator (21,400-kv-a.) and 
two 8,000-kv-a. step-up transformers. Adequate pro- 
viaons are made for bus sectionalizing breakers together 
with current linuting reactors and reactor tie breakers. 
The bus will be installed initially as a single-phase bus, 
but provision is made to change this to a three-phase 
bus if it should be found that this is desirable for syn- 
chroni 2 !ing purpose. Present calculations indicate that 
although motors will be paralleled through two miles of 
underground 13,200-volt cable, the machines will be 


sufficiently stable in operation that a tliree-phase tie 
will not be required on the generator sides to keep the 
machines in step. 

Bus tie breakers will be owned and maintained by the 
railroad company, but will be controlled by the Phila¬ 
delphia Electric Company operator. Generator break¬ 
ers will be owned and operated by the electric com¬ 
pany and transformer breakers will be owned and 
operated by the Reading Company. This plan is 
based upon the principle of the power company being 
responsible for maintaining an adequate supply of 
power on the bus, and the railroad company operator 
handling the power taken from the bus, considering the 
bus as an infallible source of supply. It will of course be 
necessary to arrangeduplicateblockingof breakers when 
employees of either company work upon the bus or ap¬ 
paratus connected directly thereto. 

Provisions for Transmission Lines. The Reading 
Company load calculations show that the ultimate 
power supply can be transmitted adequately at a volt¬ 
age of 66,000 volts, and provisions are being made for 
the extension of two single-phase 66-kilovolt lines each in 
the direction of New York, Bethlehem and Reading, and 
southward for possible interconnection with the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio Railroad. 

The physical connections between the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Reading, and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey make it probable that it might be desired to 
interconnect the electrical systems of two or more of 
these railroads at the time of through passenger electri¬ 
fication of the Baltimore and Ohio or the Reading, and 
the 66-kv. transmission lines will permit the inter¬ 
change of a suitable block of power between these 
systems. This power requirement may be for normal 
purposes to supply the combined loads in the most 
reliable and economical manner, or for emergency 
supply when there is a deficiency of power from other 
normal connections. The layouts of the Philadelphia 
Electric frequency changer station and the railroad 
company main substation at Wayne Junction are both 
being made in such a way as to allow expansion for 
such purposes. 

In addition to supplying power from Wayne Junction 
for the Reading lines as far as Bound Brook, Bethlehem, 
arid Reading, which cover a radius of approximately 60 
miles from Philadelphia, it may be feasible to purchase 
power at other points near the extremities of these 
branches if this should prove advantageous. In this 
case, the 66-kv. transmission lines from Wayne Junc¬ 
tion to such branches may or may not be run, as desired. 

It will thus be s^n that in the planning of the Read¬ 
ing Company power system for electrification, fiexibility 
of f^ilities has been kept foremost so that there will be 
no limitations from the standpoint of power supply in 
the electrification of any or all of the Reading Company 
lines out of Philadelphia. Since the construction to 
Reading is not a part of the present program, there will 
remain further possible fiexibility at the time of doing 
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such construction in providing arrangements for exten¬ 
sions beyond Reading into Central Pennsylvania, in the 
event it should prove desirable at that time to plan 
furnishing this power from Philadelphia. The distances 
are such, however, that it may be more economical to 
obtain additional power supply from some of the utilities 
in that territory or from a generating station located by 
the Reading Company itself in the mining region. 

Three-Wire Distribution System. An early study of 
the economies and advantages of two-wire and three- 
wire (single-phase) transmission and distribution sys¬ 
tems of various voltages led to the conclusion that the 
three-wire system having a voltage of 36 kv. between 
outside lines would have great flexibility for the Phila¬ 
delphia area, would permit very simple and frequent 
substations, and would moreover be more economical 
in first cost and maintenance cost, even though ex¬ 
panded in the future by 66-lcv. transmission lines paral¬ 
leling the three-wire system. This system of distribu¬ 
tion is used by the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad with 22 kv. between outside conductors and is 
used in a somewhat different arrangement by the Vir- 
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ginian Railway. Since the system is not altogether 
familiar to most engineers, the accompanying diagram 
(Pig. 3) will illustrate the typical connections. The 
trolley lines and rail connections are constructed in 
exactly the same manner as for the ordinary system. 
The operation of the third line, designated the "feeder,” 
from the same single-phase transformer, provides a 
voltage between trolley and feeder of 36,000 volts which 
serves as a transmission line to outlying substations. 
There is thus a voltage of only 24 kv. between feeder 
and rail, and the insulation of the feeder conductors may 
be based upon this lower voltage. 

Some advantages of the three-wire distribution sys¬ 
tem are as follows: 

(a) A transmission circuit is obtained by the addi¬ 
tion of only one wire, and this wire is at a relatively low 
voltage to ground, as explained above. 

(b) Substation transformers are simple and econom¬ 
ical. The step-down transformers at outlying stations 
are merely auto-transformers, which are relatively 
small in size, and connections are very simple. It may 
be noted that a 12/24/36-kv. 2,000-kv-a. auto-trans¬ 


former is physically and electrically the same as an 
ordinary 12/24-kv. 1,333-kv-a. two-winding transformer 
when one side of the primary is connected to the proper 
side of the secondary. The three-wire distribution 
system is in principle no different from the three-wire 
110/220-volt distribution commonly used for either 
direct current or single-phase alternating current. 

(c) Substation circuit breaker and switching equip¬ 
ment for transmission lines and transformers are re¬ 
duced in number and voltage rating, thus permitting 
the use of frequent substations with reasonable economy. 
For most railroads, switching stations are in any event 
required at frequent intervals for trolley lines, and these 
may be extended in a simple manner to include auto¬ 
transformers and feeder switching equipment. The 
frequent installation of transformers promotes economy 
in distribution similar to that which prompted the 
frequent installation of synchronous converter sub¬ 
stations for direct current interurban lines after the 
adoption of the automatic converter station. The 
frequent installation of transformers also reduces the 
amount of current flowing in the rail and earth return 
circuit, and thus reduces induction in nearby circuits. 

(d) Auto transformers can be designed with a lower 
reactance than equivalent two-winding step-down 
transformers, and the transmission circuit consequently 
be made to furnish a larger proportion of the power 
than otherwise. 

(e) Main supply transformers, such as indicated in 
Fig. 3 as the tapped secondary transformer, may be 
designed for various proportions of reactance between 
primary, trolley-rail, and trolley-feeder circuits, and 
distribution of current may be thus regulated within 
certain limits. This distribution of current may then 
be proportioned so as to give such resultant currents in 
the rail and earth return circuits as to reduce inductive 
troubles. 

(f) The feeder being a single wire, and of relatively 
low voltage, a certain amount of flexibility may be 
obtained in its location with respect to the trolley and 
rail circuits, so as to tend to balance inductive effects. 
These effects are of course dependent upon the propor¬ 
tion of current flowing in the three conductors of the 
circuit, and must be calculated for the network under 
consideration. 

The principal disadvantages of the three-wire distri¬ 
bution system are that it requires more painstaking 
calculation than the ordinary distribution system, and 
that interruption of all lines in the trolley circuit also 
constitutes an interruption in the transmission line for 
all stations beyond that point, excepting such power as 
may be fed through the feeder and rail conductors at 
lower voltage than the normal trolley-feeder transmis¬ 
sion. The latter point must be given careful considera¬ 
tion in the design of substations, and in the protective 
measures employed. 

Calculations and estimates show that for the Reading 
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lines in the Philadelphia area the three-wire distribution 
system is very suitable for transmission within a radius 
of approximately 25 miles but that it would not be 
economical, and voltage regulation would not be satis¬ 
factory, for the starting of heavy trains beyond this 
radius. The addition of transmission lines to points 
beyond will therefore adequately take care of the lai^er 
territory, and this territory may be served from one or 
more central points through similar three-wire distribu¬ 
tion layouts fed from stations with step-down tapped- 
secondary transformers. The 66-kv. transmission line 
would thus become a very simple line between Wa 3 me 
Junction and one outlying point on each branch, requir¬ 
ing the higher voltage circuit break«« at only the ter¬ 
minal points of the transmission lines. Mating,l or 
remote-control switching apparatus for sectionalizing 
and cross-tsnng the transmission lines at intermediate 
points may or may not be added, as desired. The 
flexibility of the layout will, however, permit any or all 
substations along the route to be fed directly from the 
66-kv. transmission lines by installing tapped-secondary 
transformers instead of auto-transformers, and adding 
the required 66-kv. switching equipment. The most 
important present stations are so laid out that tapped- 
secondary transformers may replace the auto-trans- 
fonn®^ originally installed, by making very simple 
changes and additions to the stations. This would 
occur only during some expansion of the electrification, 
at which time there would be need of additional auto- 
transformer capacity at oth® substations. 

Circuit Breaker Protection. It was decided at an 
early date to use the high-speed type of circuit breaker 
in all trolley drcuits. Very satisfactory high-speed 
circuit breakers had been developed for 11,000-volt 
trolley lines by two American electrical manufacturers, 
and both types of breaker had been in heavy duty ser¬ 
vice for a considerable length of time. One available 
type was an oil circuit breaks, and the other was an air 
type breaker, but both have high ratings, and both 
perform very heavy rupturing duty for a number of 
duty cycles many times that generally specified for 
normal speed oil circuit breakers. Both breakers 
demonstrated speeds of automatic tripping in from 
one-half to one cyde of a 26-cyele wave, and while 
mechamsms were radically different, results obtained 
were v^ similar. Their use decreased frequency of 
i^ection and,maintenance, minimized burning of 
trolley lines and equipment due to short circuits, and 
peatiy reduced inductive effects from the railway sys¬ 
tem, but toe cost of either type of available breaker was ' 
very inuch lugher than for the corresponding normal ( 
speed circmt breaker. 

The General Electric type JRA-32 air-break high- 1 

speed cirmt breaker was selected for this service with a i 

rating of 1>500 amperes continuously at 26 cycles, 15,000 \ 
^ an interrupting rating (single pole) of j 
50^00 amperes at 12,000 volts, and is specified to r 
perform 60 “OCO» duty cycles consecutivT^two 


1 imnute intervals. Its principle of tripping on the short 
s circuits is the so-called impulse tripping, depending 
5 upon the change of 25-cycle current from one-half cycle 
- to the next. This scheme will be essentially the same 
3 as described in a paper by Mr. J. W. McNairy, 
3 A. I. E. E. Journal, October 1928. “Back-up” protec- 
r tion of high-speed impedance t 3 ^e relays is provided to 
r take care of slowly increasing overloads and trolley- 

■ feeder faults. 

■ Circuit breakers selected for feeder circuits are 
i Westinghouse type GO-2,46-kv., 800 amperes continu- 
! ous rating at 25 cycles, and 500,000-kv-a. interrupting 

capacity (three-phase basis). They are provided with 
toe recently developed deion grid break as described in a 
paper by Messrs. Baker and Wilcox presented before 
toe Institute. Although of the so-called normal speed 
fyp6» it is expected that the deion grid type of break 
will give speeds of interruption materially faster toan 
or(finary oil circuit breakers. A breaker of 46-kv. 
rating w^ chosen in order to provide a sufficiently high 
value of insulation to compare with line insulation used 
on these circuits, and also to provide ability to interrupt 
36-kv. trolley-feeder faults. 

Breakers selected for auto-transformers and trolley- 
feeder side of three-winding transformers at Wajme 
Junction are also type GO-2 of the same rating and 
design throughout, excepting that they are two-pole 
breakers. No breaks is installed in toe rail connection 
to these tranrformOTs,. this being tied solidly to the 
return bus which is in turn connected directly to rails 
ground wires, etc. . 

All of the substations constitute switching stations, 
and aU trolley and feeder lines are sectionalized at each 
substation. Circuits for each track and feeder circiuts 
in duplicate ^ fed separately in each direction from 
eveiy substetion by single-pole circuit breakers. Ea ch 
section of line is therefore of the through feed type. In 
case of any fault from feeda: to ground or trolley to 
ground, the single-pole drpuit breakers at each end of 
the faulty line will operate to clear such a fault. In the 
event of a fault between trolley and feeder not involving 
groimd, which will constitute a 36-kv. short circuit, 
rdaying is so arranged as to trip breakers on both 
cmjuits involved regardless of what combination of 
trolley and feeder is short-drcuited. Since the trolley 
breaker is of the high-^eed type, and toe feeder breaker 
IS of the normal speed tjpe, there would be a tendency 
for the lower voltage trolley breaker to operate first 
^d attempt to clear a 36-kv. trolley-feeder fault. 
This action is undesirable not only from toe standpoint 
of breaker duty but in the event the troUey breaker 
should successfully open the fault circuit promptly, the 
feeder relays might not recave sufficient impulse to 
trip. The energized feeder would then be left crossed 
with the trolley, impressing 24,000-volts-to-ground upon 
any apparatus such as lightning arresters, car equip, 
ment, etc., connected to this trolley. 

To obviate this contingency special relay drcuits 
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have been set up in a comparatively simple manner to 
prevent the trolley breaker from tripping until the 
feeder breaker has tripped. This is accomplished by 
using a current balance scheme whereby currents in 
feeder circuits are opposed to currents in trolley circuits, 
thus eliminating the impulse trip function of the trolley 
breaker, if the trolley and feeder fault currents are the 
same. The fault will operate an impedance tj^e relay 
installed in the trolley circuit for back-up protection, 
which will not complete the high-speed breaker tripping 
circuit, however, until a series relay coimected in the 
common wire to all feeder trip circuits has been ener¬ 
gized by the tripping of the feeder breaker. In the 
event of a fault between trolley and feeder involving 
ground, this will clear as separate trolley-rail and feeder- 
rail faults. It may be noted that trolley-rail faults will 
be by far the largest number, and trolley-feeder faults 
not involving ground are expected to be very infrequent. 
For fault purposes ground and rail are considered the 
same, for the ground side of insulators is the steel 
supporting structure, which is connected directly to the 
rail return circuit. 

Each trolley is fed at both ends, and substations are 
located at the terminals of all electrified branches so as 
to make any stub end feeds unnecessary. The elimina¬ 
tion of such stub feeds will aid materially in obviating 
induction in parallel lines. Since feeders are sectional- 
ized at each substation they are naturally connected at 
both ends in a manner similar to the trolley circuits. 

The reliability of the railroad power facilities is 
further protected by differential relay protection for all 
transformers and for all main bus sections. Since 
substations are unattended, remote electrical reset is 
provided for trolley bus taipping relajrs, so that an 
attempt may be made to restore service on all lines 
immediately. 

Complete transfer buses are provided for all trolley 
and feeder lines, so that in the event of a circidt breaker 
or complete bus being out of service, all outgoing lines 
may be energized through other breakers. 

Summary 

The Reading Company’s initial power supply is being 
obtained by purchase at one point from Philadelphia 
Electric Company. Power is metered at 13,200 volts, 
■26 cycles, single-phase, and is transformed by the rail¬ 
road company to serve a 12000/24000/36000 three-wire 
single-phase, 25-cycle distribution system. Auto-trans¬ 
forms substations at various points step the 36-kv. 
voltage down to trolley voltage. 

Future electrification will be served by expanding the 
present facilities without change, superimposing 66-kv. 
transmission lines upon the present system to serve the 
greater distances. 

It is planned to receive power May 1,1931, for testing 
•of lines and trains, and to begin electric suburban 
■operation in passenger service on July 1,1931. 
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Discussion 

Sidney Withindton: Mr. Doub’s estimate of 30 per cent load 
factor is of interest and is quite in line with that normally 
experienced in suburban service. This applies not only to the 
power supply but to the distribution facilities and indeed to the 
tracks themselves. If the electrification is extended to include 
passenger through service the load factor will be increased and if 
handling of freight is added, it will again be increased. In 
normal railroad operation these track facilities are available for 
handling freight when passenger traffic is at a minimum and there 
is then a desirable filling in of the valleys of the load curve if 
electrification covers all branches of operation. The very high 
density of traffic of the Reading Railroad is mentioned. It 
may be said to be an axiom in electric traction that density is, 
other things being equal, a measure of the justification of electri¬ 
fication. 

I should like to emphasize the importance of Mr. Doub's 
reference to the desirability of interchangeability among rail¬ 
roads of electric-motive power equipment. The multipHcity of 
systems** of elecl^fication toward which we in this country are 
gradually drifting, will ultimately cause a great deal of embarrass¬ 
ment and very careful thought must in the near future be given 
to standardization. The railroads have necessarily gone far 
towards standardizing of such items as track gage, air brake facili¬ 
ties, car couplers, etc., and they cannot afford to bo hampered 
in operation by the growth of a diversity of systems of power 
distribution in olectrilloation. It may safely be said, I think, 
that standardization of this important feature will do more to 
stimulate railroad electrification in this country than any other 
one thing. 

The subject of purchase of power as compared to production 
by the railroad is of vital importance. Power companies are 
now well equipped physically to supply the needs of railroads. 
This was not the case 20 years ago. A railroad in installing an 
electrification project should expect to confine its immediate 
capital expenditures to its power distribution facilities which at 
best are expensive. The motive power can usually be purchased 
on an equipment trust basis and paid for over,a term of years 
from savings. The local power supply company should be the 
organization to make the necessary expenditures for power 
generation facilities. There is no fundamental reason why the 
railroad should not pilrchase power from specialists just as it 
purchases let us say, its castings; few railroads operate their own 
foundries. The power company however obviously must pre¬ 
sent to the railroad a figure for price of power which will at least 
not be in excess of that for which the railroad can produce its 
own power, and must not burden the railroad with unneoessaiy 
guarantees and limitations which would unduly penalize the 
railroad in maintaining the flexibility of its supply. If the 
railroad purchases its power requirements, the power should, if 
possible, be delivered to the railroad distribution system in the 
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form (whether direct current or single-phase) in which it is to be 
used, that is, under normal conditions the power company should 
own and operate any substations facilities wliich may be neces¬ 
sary as part of the supply. 

The reliability of railroad operation depends upon duplication 
of facilities. Railroads like many other public service organizar- 
tions, must operate continuously 24 hours a day throughout tlie 
year, with no time out. In winter, blizzards and sleet, in sum¬ 
mer, lightning and at any time of the year storms may be en¬ 
countered; any unit of equipment may fail in service, and 
maintainers or material for repairs may be far away. Duplica¬ 
tion of important items, that is the availability of an independent 
facility, is the only means of assuring continuity of operation. 
Eor this reason a power company’s supply with its transmission 
network independent of railroad right-of-way may be ideal. 
A wreck or a fire on property adjacent to the right-of-way may 


cut the railroad in t.wo ami an independent supi>ly is thus (essen¬ 
tial to continued operation. In the ease of the R(^ading tdeetrili- 
cation tins is not an essential eonsideration for its network of 
tracks provides opport.unily for ring feeders of its own. 

Mr, Doub refers to high-spc^od circuit break(*rs. Such pro¬ 
tective facilities, designed to qiikddy clear any fault whicli may 
occur has done a great deal to advance tJio art of eh'ctric i>p(»rat.ion 
of railroads, whether on single-phase or d-c. distribniion systems. 
Prom the very nature of the kind of operation, fre(|nt»nt grounds 
and short circuits are experhmeed i!i railroa<l powen* supply e.ir- 
cuits and those on the grounded systems ari^ oflim very siivere. 
Quick clearing of the fault is essential to proteel- l-ln* (equipment, as 
well as to minimize transfer of induced powt^r lo mughhoring 
communication hudlities. Th(» high capacity high-spe(*d cinmit 
breakers, whether air or oil, accomplish this vt'ry satisfaclorily 
and simplify operation. 
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Synopsis*—The Broad Street subway is the first step of a system 
of underground high'^speed railways which is being designed and 
built by the City of Philadelphia. This paper describes the sub* 
stations which furnish power for traction at 6S0 volts direct current 
and for the subway lighting and signals at 4,600 volts, 60 cycles. 

The first section of the Broad Street subway required three substa¬ 
tions which were equipped with synchronous converters and com¬ 
pleted in 19B8. Later, when the subway was extended, a fourth 
substation was added, but by this time so much progress had been 
made in the design of substation apparatus, particularly in respect 


to increasing the current capacity of m&t'cury arc rectifiers and 
perfecting iron-clad high-voltage switching equipment, that a radi¬ 
cally new design of substation was decided upon embodying these 
types of apparatus. This substation was placed in operation this 
year* 

This paper contains a description of the apparatus and method of 
operation provided in both types of substations and indicates the 
advantages of the equipment selected. Much thought was also given 
to special operating features for safety and reliability. 

« « :|e « « 


Introduction 

HE construction of the Broad Street subway was 
started in 1924, the first section extending from 
City Hall to Olney Avenue, approximately six 
miles, with a half mile extension to the Pern Rock Yard. 
It was built for four tracks but only the two local tracks 
were installed. This section was placed in operation 
in 1928. 

Early in the construction when clearances of the 
tunnel were determined it was decided to install a 
traction system using contact rail distribution at a 
potential of 600 volts direct current. Power was avail¬ 
able from a public utility system at 13,800volts, 60 cycles, 
three-phase, by underground transmission. 

To supply traction power for this line and the yard 
three substations were constructed, spaced about two 
miles apart, at Louden, Cumberland, and Mt. Vernon 
Streets. They were built to contain sufiicient equip¬ 
ment for the ultimate train operation on four tracks, 
but the initial installation was only for estimated 1930 
traffic on the local tracks. The three substations are 
similar in design and equipment except for minor 
modifications to conform to the shape of the building 
sites. 

Synchronous Converter Substations 

The substation sites were selected just off Broad 
Street, generally in a fairly good residential district. 
As rotating apparatus was to be installed in these 
stations, considerable thought was given to the elimina¬ 
tion of noise so as not to disturb the neighborhood. 
The buildings were constructed without windows and 
with walls having an inside brick veneer separated from 
the main wall by an air space. The main entrances 
were constructed with two sets of double doors having 
an air space between. The buildings were located on 
comers and an areaway or space was left on the sides 

1. Blectrioal Engineer, Dept, of City Transit, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Presented at the Middle Eastern District Meeting No. S, of the 
A. I. E. E; Philadelphia, Pa., October IS-IB, 19S0. 


adjacent to other buildings. This constmetion has 
proved very satisfactory, as almost no sound is trans¬ 
mitted outside of the station that can be heard across 
the street. 

With the stations designed to be enclosed as de¬ 
scribed, it became necessary to give particular attention 
to the ventilation of the buildings, as all equipment was 
to be air cooled and no forced draft used. Liberal 
openings, fitted with louvers, were therefore provided 
in opposite sides of the basement. These openings 



Pig. 1—^Louden Substation 


admit air from areaways in the side walk or between 
buildings. Large, specially designed, stationary venti¬ 
lators were located in the roof over the converters and 
transformers and a division wall was constructed across 
the center of the basement separating the converter and 
transformer space. Openings with gratings were lo¬ 
cated in the main floor opposite the shaft ends of the 
converter, as it was known that the opening through the 
bed plate of the converter was not satisfactory for 
ventilation. It will be seen that with this arrangement 
of air inlets in the basement and ventilators in the roof, 
augmented by a stack effect of about 40 ft. between the 
basement and roof, a real system of natural ventilation 
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was established. Architectural treatment for this type 
of building is well shown in Fig. 1, which is a comer 
view of the Louden Substation. 

The requirements for the ventilation system were 
calculated, based upon the heat units to be dissipated 
at 150 per cent rating of the equipment with an assumed 
temperature gradient, taking into account the stack 
effect, but without adding the ventilating capacity that 
would be obtained due to any outside wind velocity. 
The inlet and outlet openings were sized to conform to 
these calculated requirements. The experience and 
results obtained by the 1925 and 1926 Committees on 
Power Generation and Conversion of the A. E. R. E. A. 
were made use of in planning the ventilation. 

The capacity of the substations was determined from 
proposed schedules for initial and ultimate operation of 
trains on the two local tracks installed, and on two 
additional express tracks to be installed at a later date. 
Motor-generator sets, s3mchronous converters, and 
mercury arc rectifiers were considered in the studies for 
these substations. Rectifiers had not then been in 
service in large capacity units, and converters showed 
better economy and were lower in first cost than motor- 
generator sets, therefore converters were chosen. They 
were specified to be compound wound to give better 
regulation of the voltage in the subway as no feeder 
cables are used in parallel with the 150-lb. contact rml. 

The assumed traffic of the Broad Street subway 
showed a decided peak during morning and evening 
rush hours, lasting in each instance about one hour, with 
momentary loads during acceleration of much greater 
value, so that the problem of supplying the power for 
the traction load resolved itself into a question of 
ma^um ratings. It was found that the continuous 
rating of the conv^ter was of little importance and that 
the two hoim rating would probably not be reached for 
some time in the future, hence the peak loads during 
accel^tion of four and six car trains determined the 
capacity of unit required. By installing a converter 
unit having sufficient capacity for the initial service it 
required three units for ultimate operation with four 
^ks. Provision was made in the substation for a 
fourth unit to be used as a spare. Therefore, two units 
were installed in each substation to take care of the 
initial load on two tracks and to provide a spare unit. 

At the time these converters were installed they were 
the largest 60-eycle converters built for 630-volt trac¬ 
tion loads. They are 360 rev. per min. and compound 
wound with slightly drooping characteristic. The 
adnial ratings are 3,000 kw. at 630 volts continuously, 
when suppUed with six-phase, 60-cycle, a-c. power at 
100 per cent power factor; 4,500 kw. at 630 volts for 
two hours; and 8,000 kw. at 560 volts for three minutes. 

^ Oil-insulated self-cooled transformers were installed 
m cells at the basement fioor level. In order to guard 
against overheating for tiiort periods of heavy load in 
exce^vely hot weather, when ventilation might be 
imperfect, a water coil was instaUed in the transformers 


to provide partial cooling equivalent to the radiation 
required for the transformer to carry 50 per cent of 
its nominal rating. The transformers have auxiliary 
expansion tanks to prevent oxidation of the oil. 

Conventional types of brick masonry structure for 
the 13,800-volt bus and of concrete cells for the oil 
circuit breakers were installed on the main floor, or in a 
small balcony along the side of the building. Fig. 2 is a 
view of the main floor of Cumberland substation show¬ 
ing converters and transform^ cells. 

The control and instrument switchboard from which 
all circuits are operated is located on the main floor. 
The main positive and equalizer leads from the con¬ 
verters drop directly to the main converter switchboards 
located in the basement. From these switchboards 
the 630-volt main positive circuits run directly to the 
positive bus, thence through the high-speed circuit 
breakers to the feeder switchboard and out through the 
undei^und cables and conduits to the air circuit 
breakers and contact rail in the subway. The 



Fig. 2 ISCain Floor, Cumbhrlano Substation 


negative leads from the converter run directly to the 
negative bus. Thus it will be seen that no 630-volt 
power circuits are brought up to the main floor, and 
furthermore all of these circuits are run in the basement 
by means of copper bars, no cable being used until the 
underground cables are reached. Fig. 3 is a cross 
section of Louden substation and shows the location of 
apparatus and arrangement of ventilation. 

The starting and control system for the converters, 
has soine unique features which deserve a detailed 
description. It was designed for star-delta starting by 
the ^tomatie switching of the high-voltage windings of 
the trmsformers; for assuring correct polarity; to avoid 
error in brush position; and to prevent closing a dead 
machine onto the bus. The sequence of operations 
whm sta^ng the converter is as foUows: The field has 
to be excited from the control battery circuit, to insure 
wrrwt polarity, before the main oil circuit breaker can 
be closed by the control switch. The dosing Of the oil 
circuit breaker completes the closing circuit of the star 
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oil switch, provided the brushes on the converter are 
raised. When the converter has attained synchronous 
speed a relay bridges a gap in the tripping circuit of the 
star oil switch, and this circuit is completed by anoth^ 
relay which closes at a definite value of the field current 
after the field switch has been thrown over to self¬ 
excitation. The star oil switch on opening completes 
the closing circuit of the delta oil switch, provided the 
oil circuit breaker continues closed. The oil circuit 



Fig. 3—Cboss-Section, Lovdisn Substation 


breaker is trip free during the above operations so that 
full protection is assured. The d-c. switches and circuit 
breakere are electrically operated, but before the posi¬ 
tive switch can be closed the delta oil switch must be 
closed, brushes lowered, equalizer switch closed, and 
positive circuit breaker closed. 

The oil circuit breaker will open on over-current or 
low voltage, and, by interlock control, automatically 
opens either the star or delta oil switch and the d-c. 
circuit breaker. The d-c. breaker opens on over-cur¬ 
rent, reverse current, over-speed, or tmdervoltage, and 
on opening, opens the positive switch and the equalizer 
switch. 

A ground relay opens both the oil circuit breaker and 
the d-c. breaker on a converter flash-over. Thus it will 
be seen that many of the operations are automatic, the • 
operator performing only tiie initial movement of a 
sequence. The design also assures speed of operating 
and prevents an operator from making migtflk p g in 
putting a converter on the line. At the time of an 
unexpected failure of the power supply to a substation, 
the operator cleared all feeder circuits and auxiliaries, 
order^ power on again, started up the station, and 
established full d-c. feeder service in three minutes. 

^0 of the substations contain transformer and 
switching eqmpment for the supply of 4,600-volt, three- 
phase and single-phase power for lighting and signal 
feeders, respectively. 


These three substations have been in operation for 
over two years and all equipment has functioned very 
satisfactorily. The converters have flashed over oc¬ 
casionally but have not averaged more than two or 
three per year per machine, and when they do occur the 
damage is slight and usually the machine does not have 
to be left out of service. The flash-overs generally occur 
at times when a heavy load is suddenly cut off, partic¬ 
ularly where a limited short circuit occurs which does 
not open the high-speed breaker but clears itself or is 
cleared by a subway air circuit breaker. Apparently 
the flash-overs are due to large synchronizing currents 
caused by angular displacement of the armatui’e after 
heavy momentary load. 

One operator and a helper are on duty in each station 
at all times. 

Mercury Arc Rbct.’ipier Substation 

When the Broad Street subway was extended south 
from City Hall to South Street, a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, it was necessary to build a 
fourth substation to furnish traction power. The site 
of this substation, known as No. 7 and shown in Fig. 4, 
is just east of Broad Street and south of Pine Street, 
near the southern terminus of the subway extension. 
The site is 80 by 80 ft., and permitted the ^%ction of a 
substation having access from both Juniper and Watts 
Streets. 



Fio. 4 —Substation No. 7 


The desi^ of substation No. 7 and its equipment was 
undertaken in 1929, by which time considerable experi¬ 
ence had been obtained with the actual load and oper¬ 
ating conditions existing in the three ^mchronous 
converter substations originally built for the Broad 
Street subway. 

Some difficulty had been experienced with the syn¬ 
chronous converters flashing over under extreme load 
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variations, but this was not smous enough to warrant a 
change in the type of apparatus for this cause alone. 

In the meantime much progress had been made in the 
design, and considerable experience gained in the opera¬ 
tion of large capacity mercury arc rectifiers in this 
country. IVo important companies were prepared to 
manufacture units for subway operation having maxi- 
mtun capacities of 12,000 to 15,000 amperes. Rectifiers 
also have many advantages over converters, such as 
much better efficiencies at light loads, the absence of 
large rotating parts with their attendant troubles and 
noise, the absence of commutation of heavy currents, 
better stability under short circuits, and the simplicity 
of bringing them on the line. Therefore it was decided 
to install rectifiers in this new substation. 

Experience obtained on North Broad Street indicated 
that short peak loads would determine the capacity of 
the unit, and that these peaks usually lasted less than 
ten seconds or during the multiple motor operation on 
notehing acceleration. Consequently the maxinmiTn 
ra^g of 300 per cent load was reduced from three 
minutes to one minute. A unit having a continuous 
rating of 4,000 amperes at 630 volts, 6,000 amperes at 
612 volts for two hours, and 12,000 amperes at 560 volts 
for one minute was decided upon. As one of these units 
woffid carry the initial load, the first installation re- 
qTiired two units, the second unit being installed as a 
sp^e. The building however was constructed to con¬ 
tain a total of four units which will provide for subway 
extensions adjacent to this substation. 

Regulation of these rectifiers closely approximates 
that of the synchronous converters in the original 
substations, thus making it possible for the two’types 
of substation to be operated in parallel even on the 
e^eme fluc^tions of load. There will be no neces¬ 
sity, and it is not intended, to install converters and 
rectifiers in the same substation for parallel operation. 

Although cell structures built up of some form of 
masoniy or steel have become fairly well standardized 
for high-voltage oil circuit breaker and bus equipment, 
live parts being more or less protected with barriers] 
doors, or covers, they have never proved entirdy satis- 
factoiy from the standpoint of safety. Any accident 
or failure which occurs in such structure is sure to be 
serious from the standpoint of human life or interruption 
of service or both. There had been in use abroad and 
under development in this country for sometime a 
wholly enclosed and filled structure for bus and oil 
cu-cuit breaker connections, known generally as the 
u-on clad type of switchgear, which presented very 
attractive ^ety features. It was decided to use such 
equipment in the new substation. 

The incoming 13,800-volt circuits, bus, oil circuit 
breakers, instrument transformers, disconnecting de¬ 
vices, a.nd connections for this substation are all con- 
tmn^ in an armor clad bus and switchgear structure 
wtuch 1^ no live part exposed. The structure is 
iiUed with hard compound, except the circuit breakers 


and potential transformers which are filled with oil, and 
the current transformers which are enclosed in a cham¬ 
ber filled with petrolatum. All cable leads to and from 
the armor clad structures are lead covered and wiped 
permanently to potheads which form a part of the 
structure. One feature of this structure is that all 
relays and connections are self-contained and mounted 
on the various switchgear units. Each armor clad 
structure is completely built and assembled in the 
factory, and no masonry structure is required in the 
station except for foundations. Consequently the field 
erection is comparatively simple. The main 13,800- 
volt, three-phase bus and circmt breakers are shown in 
Pig. 5. 

The rectifiers are water cooled and the transformers 
are self-coOled, so that in the layout of the station 
building, which is located between two streets and with 
an areaway on each side, a central rectifier hall was 
provided and a separate transformer cell located in each 



Fig. 5— Main 13,800-Volt Bus and Oil Cibcuit Bbeakkus, 
Substation No. 7 

of the four corpers of the building. By this arrange- 
ment each transformer cell has an opening on two sides 
and a large roof ventilator at the top. One of these 
openings contains adjustable louvers and the other has 
a vertical^ lift door giving entrance from the street. 
This provides natural ventilation from two directions. 

As there is practically no noise from the equipment 
of this substation no special precautions ha/^ to be 
obse^ed regarding sound-proofing and no special 
ventilating problems were encountered except in the 
transformer cells as described. 

The rectifiers are double six-phase, contain 12 anodes, 
and have automatic a-c. ignition and excitation, auto¬ 
matic water control, and an indicating vacuum regu¬ 
lator which cuts the rotary pump in and out at predeter¬ 
mined vacuum points, and also cuts the rectifier out of 
service if the vacuum falls below a predetermined value. 
Thermometers with electrical contacts also provide 
therm^ protection for the rectifiers. The installation 
of rectifiers and their auxiliaries is shown in Pig. 6. 
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The water for cooling the rectifiers is taken from two 
city mains, two sources of supply being used to insure 
continuity. Due to the relatively light continuous 
loads and the prevailing low cost of water, it was found 
to be cheaper to waste the water than to provide cooling 
equipment for recirculating it. 

Each rectifier has a static mercury vacuum pump and 
two rotary oil vacuum pumps, one of which is a spare. 
This spare pump was specified as an extra precaution 





Fkj. 0— Main FiiOOH, Substation No, 7 


against failure of the one piece of rotating -apparatus 
included in the unit. It has been found that the rotary 
pump does not operate more than 25 per cent of the 
time. 

The subway d-c. power load, a graphic chart of which 
is shown in Pig. 7, is of such a fluctuating character and 
has such a low sustained value that it was found of little 
use in forming or baking out the rectifier. In order to 
furnish a continuous load for this purpo.se a water 
rheostat which will absorb 1,200 amperes has been 



Eifi. 7 —Typical Substation Load op Broad Stbbbt Subway 

installed in one of the areaways outside the substation. 
This rheostat may be operated in parallel with the 
traction load. If necessary the rectifier can be operated 
six-phase or three-phase at times of bake-out, thus 
increasing the current per anode. 

An operating office was provided in the substation on 
the same floor as the rectifier hall. One side of this 
office consists of the main control switchboard from 


which all apparatus in the substation is operated and 
controlled. All other switchboards and all 630-volt d-c. 
circuits are located in the basement, following the same 
general design as for the converter substations, except 
that a single rectifier switchboard was used instead of 
separate converter panels under each machine as in the 
other substations. 

The d-c. connections from the cathode of the rectifier 
pass directly through the floor to the rectifier switch¬ 
board. This board contains a remote-controlled posi¬ 
tive switch and a special quick-acting circuit breaker 
for each rectifier, with auxiliary switches and inter¬ 
locks, so that when the 13,800-volt oil circuit breaker of 
the rectifier unit is closed, all other functions of starting 
up are performed automatically; the operator has then 
only to close the positive d-c. circuit breaker control 
switch to bring the rectifier on the bus. 

The four neutral connections of each main trans¬ 
former are carried to the basement through wall ducts to 
its interphase transformer located immediately ad- 



Fi(i. S—Rrcitipibu Switch iiriAiii) and Hkiii-Si'kiod Breakkus, 
Substation No. 7 


jacent to the negative bus. The neutral lead of this 
interphase transformer, which forms the negative 
connection of the rectifier unit, is connected to the 
negative bus. 

The layout of the 630-volt d-c. buses, high-speed 
circuit breakers, feeder switchboard, and outgoing 
positive feeder cables is the same as in the other sub¬ 
stations. Fig. 8 shows the rectifier switchboard and 
high-speed circuit breakers. 

This substation also has the station auxiliary switch¬ 
board in the basement with the principal operating 
circuits controlled from the main control board. The 
control circuits of the substation are supplied from a 
125-volt storage battery. The auxiliary a-c. circuits 
for the rectifier units have three sources of supply 
to insure continuity of service: an auxiliary station 
transformer supplied from the 13,800-volt main bus, 
and a second auxilia^ transformer supplied from either 
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of two 4600-volt lighting feeders entering the substation 
from the subway and supplied from different substations 
of North Broad Street. 

There has been no signal or telephone interference 
experienced due to the operation of this substation. 
Telephone circuits in this district are carried in under- 
wound cables. 

This substation was placed in regular operation April 
20,1930, and up to the present time the equipment has 
functioned quite satisfactorily. During early operation 
a few back-fires occurred, doubtless due to insufficient 
baMng-out of the rectifier before heavy overloads were 
earned. However, no damage was done, and now loads 
of 10,000 amperes are taken by one rectifier. 


Discussion 

Sidney Wlthindtons One of the striking ‘points touched 
upon by Mr. Van Gelder is his reference to the fact that the 
mercury arc rectifier supplanted the rotary converter in his more 
recent substation design. The development of the rectifier for 
traction purposes has recently been relatively rapid. This rapid 
development has been indicated especially in the electrification 
of the Cleveland Union Tenninals and D. L. & W. Hoboken 
suburban electrification. These two projects both employing 
5,000 volts direct current for distribution were inaugurated within 


a short time of one another. The Cleveland Terminal design is 
based upon motor-generators and the D. L. & W. upon mercury 
arc rectifiers. The few weeks intervening mark developments of 
vital consequence in the use of the static rectifier for 3,000-volt 
service in this country. 

The growing use of the mercury arc rectifier for railroad work 
is making increasingly desirable a logical method of rating which 
will recognize the fundaments thermS and other load character¬ 
istics of the rectifier as compared with ^rotating apparatus. Mr, 
Van Gelder’s load curve shows clearly the disadvantages of the 
present standard method of rating. It is to be hoped the work of 
standardizing the rating which has been undertaken by the 
Institute under the auspices of the American Standards Associa¬ 
tion will shortly be completed so that it may be adopted by 
manufacturers and railroads. 

H. M. Van Gelder: Our units all have a 300 per cent rating 
for one or three minutes, given in detail in the paper. This is 
essential for the peak loads carried by those substations, and is 
the only rating which limits the use of the equipment, the con¬ 
tinuous and 2-hr. rating not yet having been reached. With 
reference to a standard rating for this type of railway equipment 
it does not seem practicable to me to use the same standard for 
different classes of load. Where small train units are operated 
at frequent intervals, resulting in a fairly steady base load, a 
maximum rating of 200 pet cent might be sufficient. On the other 
hand, with a 2-traok high-speed line moving heavy train units at 
lonpr intervals, the only rating required would be a maximum 
rating of 300 per cent, or even more in some cases. 
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O N account of a combination of factors, Philadelphia 
has been obliged to take several steps in the 
matter of utilizing railroad rights-of-way for 
electric power transmission purposes and has probably 
made a further advance along these lines than any other 
city in this country. 

While the same factors and their relative importance 
may not be operative in other localities, it is probable 
that in the immediate vicinity of any of the larger cities, 
there are, or will be in existence, a combination of 
circumstances which would make the utiliaation of 
railroad rights-of-way for electric power transmission 
purposes both expedient and essential. 

It is felt that the results obtained in Philadelphia 
have been highly satisfactory and beneficial to both the 
railways and electrical industry and that wider knowl¬ 
edge as to the general features should be of interest 
toothers. 

In order to make the situation clear, it will be well to 
review the varioxis factors involved and to briefly trace 
through several stages of the developments. 

Philadelphia is located on a peninsula formed by the 
junctions of the Schuylkill and the Delaware Eivers. 
To the south of the SdiuylMll River there is an indus¬ 
trial development which extends through the City of 
Chester and Marcus Hook to the State of Delaware. 
West of the Delaware River there is a section of con¬ 
gested urban development from one to six miles deep 
extending for about twenty miles along the water front. 
Back of this strip is an area of suburban and semi-rural 
development which forms a belt probably some twenty 
miles deep and extending from the vicinity of Trenton 
to the Mason-Dixon line. (Fig. 1). ■ 

The main steam plants of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company that supply this region with electrical energy 
are necessarily located along the Delaware River. A 
glance at a map of the territory would indicate that 
plants located along the Schuylkill would be in a better 
strat^cal location for feeding the territory. Locations 
on this river, for large stations, are however impractical 
on account of the fact that the river flow is compara- 
tivdy small. While the oldest station of the Philadel¬ 
phia Electric Company is located on the Schuylkill and 
is still in op eration, it has not been advisable to add to 

1. Supt. of Aerial Lines, Philadelphia Eleotrio Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2. Engineer Eleotrio Traotion, Reading Company, PhUa- 
delphia, Pa. 


its generating capacity for a number of years and it is 
doubtful if it will ever be expedient to rebuild or inr»T»=»ase 
its capacity. Consequently, a major transmission prob¬ 
lem has been to find means of canying power into 
Schuylkill Station, to establish other points of large 
capacity supply at strategic locations, and to tie these 
up with the larger generating stations in the territory 
and with outside sources of supply. 

When we come to considering the transmission of 
large blocks of power into these urban centers, from 
outside sources, it is generally the ease that the securing 



of satisfactory right-of-way to the ecofiomic centers of 
distribution is almost an impossibility and that the 
various railroad lines form the only feasible routes 
through the highly developed districts. In practically 
all cases the railroads own these rights-of-way. 

The first major problem of this kind in Philadelphia 
originated about 1916-16, when it became ess en t ial for 
the electric company to have a 66-kv. transmission 
line between Schuylldll Station in Philadelphia and the 
new Waterside Station in Chester in order to back up 
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the older station, supply more power and take advan¬ 
tage of the more economical generation at the newer 
station. 

The only feasible route between these two stations 
was along a freight line of the Reading Railroad and a 
short section of the Pennsylvania Railroad which ran 
between Philadelphia and Chester. Practically all the 
property on either side of this railroad route was either 
developed or had so much potential value for future 
manufacturing sites that its purchase for transmission 



Fia. 2—66-Kv. Line Erected Along Side op Railroad 
Riqht-op-Way in 1915-16 

line purposes, or the securing of a permanent right-of- 
way over it, was out of the question. 

Consequently, the transmission line was built largely 
on the side of the railroad right-of-way. (Pig. 2). 
The t 3 rpe of agreement between the companies was such 
as would naturally have been expected in that period 
when there was considwable difference of opinion 
between the railroads and the power companies about 
wire crossings, Pennsylvania General Order No. 13 and 
other items. In short, while the agreement indicated 
that both parties were satisfied with the arrangement, 
both agreed to and granted, as little as possible. Nat¬ 
urally the agreements had a revocation clause, as was 
then customary., 

l^actically this solution has worked out satisfac¬ 
torily but this is primarily because of a disposition on 
the part of the companies to consider the matter in a 
wholly cooperative spirit rather than on account of 
the nature of the agreement and its legal provisions. 

A similar situation developed in 1924 in connection 
with a project of the electric company’s for inter¬ 
connection between Philadelphia and Trenton. In 
this case the district immediately adjacent to the Rich¬ 
mond Station, from which circuits must run, was so 
highly developed that the only expedient was the 


running of undergroimd cable for a distance of about 
four miles and thence it was possible to construct a 66- 
kv. steel tower transmission line on the Oxford Branch 
of the Peimsylvania Railroad for a distance of about 
five miles. 

The electric company was rather loath to invest 
several hundred thousand dollars on a right-of-way 
where it had no really permanent and irrevocable rights. 
At the same time, the railroad company was loath to 
grant any permanent rights on its property owned for 
transportation purposes. In this case the question was 
^solved by the electric company purchasing in fee 
simple the additional property outside of the line of 
proposed tracks, which it had been necessary for the 
railroad company to secure to allow the necessary 
cutting and filling for the road bed construction. In 
addition, the electric company gave back to the rail¬ 
road the right to cross its fee simple right-of-way 
wherever necessary to reach adjoining industrial de¬ 
velopments and in return received certain ri^ts to 
maintain wires overhanging the railroad right-of-way. 
(Fig. 3). 

This agreement was much preferable to the revocable 
type previously mentioned, and was obviously a step 



Fig. 3—66-Kv. Line Erected on Right-op-Way Purchased 
PROM Pennsylvania Railroad 

forward in cooperation, but could hardly be called 
complete coordination. 

When the science of electric transmission had pro¬ 
gressed to a point where it became advisable to take 
advantage of the diversity existing between adjacent 
systems and to transipit power from outside sources 
into the urban area, the electric company was naturally 
again confronted with the same problem; that is, the 
necessity of either making very long and expensive runs 
of underground high-voltage cable or utilizing existing 
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railroad rights-of-way which formed the only open 
lanes into the congested urban sections. 

The lines which have been mentioned above were of 
comparatively small capacity. A much more serious 
situation developed when it was necessary for the 
electric company to make plans for bringing the Cono- 
wingo power output into its metropolitan system. 
In this project transmission facilities had to be provided 
not only for Conowingo power itself but also power 
involved in the interconnection between the Philadel¬ 
phia Electric Company, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company of New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania Power 
& light Company. Transmission capacity of about 
600,000 kw. was required. 

Obviously, it was necessary to deliver this amount of 
power at as high^a voltage as practicable well into the 
highly developed sections of the city and equally 
obvious was it desirable to bring it in as far as possible 
on aerial construction. It was quite evident initially 



Fig. 4;—Main Transmission System and Stations op Phila¬ 
delphia Electric Company 


that a considerable portion of this power must be dis¬ 
tributed to the various generating stations in the city 
by means of 66-kv. underground cable, but on account 
of the investment, this length of cable must be kept at 
a minimum. 

The only feasible route into the highly developed 
territory, reaching a point which was desirable from a 
distribution standpoint, lay along two lines of the 
Reading Railroad paralleling the Schuylkill River from 
a point slightly inside the city limits. The latter point 
could be reached by the conventional aerial construc¬ 
tion on private right-of-way. The main features of the 
territory and the locations of the stations is shown by 
the map. (Fig. 4). 

The situation, therefore, required the working out of 
an agreement between the railroad company and the 
electric company which would be mutually satisfac¬ 
tory. Obviously, a project which formed so vital a link 
for such a large and important undertaking must have a 


permanent status and could not depend for its continu¬ 
ity on any revocable clause or any other consideration 
which did not guarantee to the electric company per¬ 
manent and perpetual rights. It is equally obvious 
that the railroad company was in the same situation 
and must preserve permanent rights for maintaining 
its facilities in operating condition, and also, preserve 
the ability to change and increase its facilities as con¬ 
ditions required. 

Occupation of railroad right-of-way for electrical 
transmission can in no wise be considered as similar to 
the utilization of public highways. The railroad 
company, due to its prior development, owns outright 
and in fee simple the major portion of its right-of-way. 
Consequently, it cannot give up any of the rights 
invested in the ownership of property or in any way 
limit itself in the development of its facilities. 

In the situation which developed in connection with 
the Reading Railroad, these factors were readily ap¬ 
preciated in the beginning, and it was obvious that the 
conditions required the consideration and the finding of 
a satisfactory solution for the following main problems. 

(a) The designing of the structures so as to provide 
adequate strength to meet severe conditions of climatic 
loading, and the existing rules and regulations of any 
public service body which might apply. 

(b) The designing and locating the structures so that 
they would not interfere with the operation of the 
railroad company’s existing or proposed tracks or 
other facilities. 

(c) The locating and designing of the structures so 
that they either serve as supports for or at least not 
interfere with, supports for the railroad company’s 
future electrification circuits. 

(d) In the event that alteration, augmentation or 
reconstruction of the railroad company’s facilities 
became necessary, the providing for a joint study of the 
situation to determine the most economical means of 
making the improvement. 

(e) The reconstructing or altering of the signal and 
communication system in such manner as to secure 
satisfactory operation under the inductive coordination 
conditions involved, considering future railroad electri¬ 
fication and train control requirements. 

(f) The apportionment of costs which result directly 
or indirectly from the occupation of the railroad 
company’s right-of-way by the electric company’s 
transmission circuits. 

(g) The determination of a rental charge for occupa¬ 
tion of the right-of-way. 

The agreement finally reached recognized all these 
factors satisfactorily. 

The advantages of the arrangement to the electric 
company are mainly that it obtains a permanent right- 
of-way through a district where the securing of an 
independently owned right-of-way would be practically 
out of the question from either a financial or a public 
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policy point of view. However, , it is also evident that 
the electric company assumes a considerable liability. 

The benefits to the railroad company are: 

(a) The control and coordination of the physical 
and inductive conflict which might arise were the elec¬ 
tric company’s lines to be located off the right-of-way 
but parallel to it. 

(b) Obtaining supports for its electrification trans¬ 
mission and catenary circuits. 

(c) The alteration of all signal and telegraph facili¬ 
ties so that these are unaffected by the operation 
of the electric compan 3 r’s facilities and will be rm- 
aflected by the railroad’s electrical operation of its 
trains. In this particular case the railroad’s signal 
system was changed from direct current to alternating 
current and the open wire signal and communication 
circuits were changed to cable and placed under¬ 
ground, so that the railroad will] be relieved of the 
necessity of makmg these changes when it electrifies. 

(d) An annual rental charge for the occupation of 
the right-of-way. 

One very important feature should be remembered. 
If the electee company had been obliged to purchase a 
right-of-way, a considerable portion of it would in this 
case, either have paralleled or been in close proximity 


It is not intended here to give a detailed description 
of the structural features as these are more of inter^t to 
the structural than the electrical engineer, so only a few 
points of major interest will be mentioned. Mgs. 5 
to 8 illustrate various types of structures and some of 
the typical locations. 

The general electrical features for the electric com¬ 
pany’s transmission circuits are very much the same as 
is now the practise for 66-kv. lines on the conventional 
steel tow«- type of construction. That is, the vertical 







Fia 5 -Dbsiok ob 66-Kv. Four Cibotiit Tower on Rbad- 
mo Railro^ Rioht-oit-Wat where Space is Available 
O vTsiDB OP Tracks 

to the railroad right-of-way. In this event, while the 
feature of physical interference would have been de- 
»eas^, the inductive interference situation would 
have been almost the same as exists with the transmis¬ 
sion ciremts on the railroad right-of-way. On separate 

nghts-of-\ray both parties would have equal rights and a 
very implicated situation might have existed as to the 
Jleetnc company’s operation of facilities which affected 
the railroad company’s facilities. 


Fig. 6—Design op 66-Kv. Four Circuit Tower on Re¬ 
stricted RidHT-op-WAv OP Reading Company 

separation between conductors is approximately 10 ft., 
the minimum clearance to steel work is figured at 
ft. and the circuits are protected by ground wires in 
order to avoid lightning disturbances as much as 
possible. 

Most parties who see either the construction or 
photographs comment on the fact that every span is 
dead-ended at both ends. This is brought about by the 
fact that ff the usual suspension insulator had been 
employed in order to obtain the necessary clearance 
between wires and structures and between circuits the 
length of the cross arm, the width of the structure, 
necessary to support the circuits would have been so 
»^t that the wires could not have been kept wi thin 
the limits of the right-of-way. 

In the original installation which was made for about 
4^ miles on the Main Line and Richmond Branch of 
the Reading Railroad, provisions wm-e made for 4 
three-phase circuits, it being originaUy intended that 
two of these circuits would be reserved for the electric 
company and the two other positions reserved for the 
mlro^ company’s transmission circuits for future 
elwirification. With the furtha- developmetit of the 
railroad company’s plans it proved feasible to diange 
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the formation of the top of the structure so that, on the 
recent Norristown Branch construction 3 three-phase 
transmission circuits were provided for the electric 
company and space for 2 two-wire circuits for the 
railroad company. On the newer construction it will 
also be noted that a bracket is provided for 36-kv. 
railroad circuits. 

It was felt desirable by both parties to make the 
strength of the structure such that no question should 
ever arise as to their compliance with the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission’s regulations covering the 



Fig. 7 Latest Ttpb of Tower over Norristown Branob 
Restricted Right-of-Wat of Reading Company 

This provides for 3 three-phase as-kv. power company drcoits, two 
single-phase 66-Icv. circuits for the railroad company, and two single-wire 
36-kv. circuits for railroad three-wire system 

strength of construction within the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Consequently, the structures are designed to 
stand the full dead-end strain of the conductors on one 
ade. While this requirement may seem very severe it 
actually developed during the course of detail designing 
that very little hardship was imposed. ’When sufficient 
steength is provided to stand the assumed design condi¬ 
tion of all wires on one circuit being broken at the most 
disadvantagwus location, that is, generally at the end of 
a cross arm, it was found that the structure was usually 
stronger than was required to meet Pennsylvania Public 
Savice Cbmmission’s requirements. 

In order to meet the requirements necessitated by 
future track construction, right-of-way, etc., several 
^edients were necessary in the design of structures. 
For the grater part of the installation on the Main 
line and Richmond Branch, which is largely located on 
a cut on the side of a precipitate slope, there was suffi¬ 
cient room on the side of the cuts and fill to place the 
structures ou^de of the line of any present or proposed 
tracks, but as the more congested portion of the dty 


was approached, the right-of-way conditions naturally 
became constricted and at some locations the conditions 
could only be met by a bridge type of construction 
which completely spanned a four track roadway. At 
other location^ it was possible to naeet the requirements 
by dividing the construction, placing the towers on 
opposite side of the right-of-way with one circuit going 
through the center of the structure and the other circuit 
overhanging the roadway. 

In the construction on the Norristown Branch of the 
Reading Railroad the right-of-way conditions are very 
much restricted for about the first three miles, out from 
the termination of the line. Throughout this section it 
was necessary to utilize a bridge t 3 pe of construction 
spanning a proposed four-track roadway. A proportion 
of this roadway was involved in a grade crossing elimina¬ 
tion project and several various interesting situations 
were involved. 

In certain portions a retaining wall was to be built and 
the design of the foundations for the transmission 
structures was necessarily coordinated with the design 



Fig. 8—Design of Special Two-Circoit Tower on Side of 
Reading Tracks 

Two additional circuits will be provided by similar constrnoidon on 
oUier side of tracks 

of the retaining wall. Consequently, the lower footings 
formed portions of this wall. At another location a 
steel viaduct was to be constructed and the viaduct was 
so designed at the necessary location that the steel work 
for the transmission structures could be attached 
directly thereto. 

At certain other locations where the actual railroad 
right-of-way was of insufficient width it was foimd 
preferable and cheaper to purchase additional righteof- 
way rather than to adopt the more costly bridge con¬ 
struction. 
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By the time this paper is presented one circuit of the 
new construction should be in operation, the initial 
construction having been in operation somewhat over 
two and one-half years with very satisfactory results. 
Throughout this two and one-half year period the two 
initial circuits have, at times, carried as high as 200,000 
kw. In fact, they have continually carried, except 
for some 20,000 or 30,000 kw. which is diverted at 
Plsrmouth Meeting substation either to the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Power & light Company’s system or to Bar- 
badoes Island plant at Norristown, practically the 
entire output of the Conowingo plant. During the 
present year interconnection is to be completed with the 
Public Service of New Josey which will, to a c«1;^ 
extent, increase power flow both into and out of Phila¬ 
delphia Electric Company’s system at various times of 
the day. 

The transportation' of coal from the mines to our 
urban centers of population and of electrical energy 
from the sources of hydroelectric supply to these same 
centers affect all industry, and directly, or indirectly, a 
large proportion of the country's population. 

The more intensive use of right-of-ways for the 
transportation of these commodities and the successful 
coordination of the problems involved is a tribute to the 
managements of the respective companies. Coopera¬ 
tion of this kind can not but result in substantial 
benefits to the public. 


Discussion 

Sidney Withinitont This paper presents clearly the grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that many problems which were 
formerly attacked individually are now recognized as joint 
problems among those whose duty is that of service to the public. 
Among other examples^ are the problems of electrolysis, inductive 
coordination between power and communication circuits, and 
the joint use of wood poles among public utility companies. 
It is of interest to note that both parties to the arrangement under 
discussion are thoroughly satisfied. This speaks well for the 
spirit of the officers of both companies. Such cooperation reacts 
to the benefit of each company and through it to the public it 
serves. 

Item *‘g’* of the factors involved mentioned by the authors 
calls attention to rental charged for the occupancy of the railroad 
right-of-way. It is true that in other instances where such 
problems are met, the railroads may set an unduly high value on 
their rights-of-way as potential routes for other utility compa¬ 
nies but it is also true that power companies sometimes express the 
thought that inasmuch as the railroad right-of-way exists and 
there seems to be room to spare, they should be allowed to locate 
their lines without obligation to pay any rental. Agreement 
upon a figure fair to both sides seems sometimes to be rather 
difficult. 


In locating a high-tension line along and over railroad tracks it 
must be recognized by all concerned tliat there is introduced a 
hazard both to railroad operation and to the power facilities, 
which would not otherwise exist. If a derailment occurs which 
wrecks a tower and brings the high-tension circuits down upon 
the train, somebody must assume the responsibility. If the 
transmission line had not been within reach, the power supply 
would not have been interrupted, and conversely there might 
have been less property damage or personal injury to the railroad 
and its patrons if the transmission line had been absent. 

It would be of interest to know what arrangements are made 
for patrolling and maintenance of the transmission line. Does 
the railroad allow the employees of tlie power company to use a 
car for patrolling purposes and for transporting labor and material 
or is there sufficient access from highways to the right-of-way at 
all points to make this consideration unnecessary? 

The last paragraphs of this paper bring to mind an interesting 
picture—that of the transportation of energy along railroad 
right-of-way in the form of electric power rather than in the form 
of coal. The railroads are losing a great deal of passenger and 
freight traffic to highways and canals, to the construction and 
maintenance of which, incidentally they are obliged to contribute 
largely. The railroads cannot afford much further impairment 
in gross revenue without perhaps radical reconstruction of their 
rate structures, as many of their fixed expenses are independent 
of traffic. I believe railroads as a whole will look with some 
concern upon further loss of their load. 

W. W- Woodruff: Mr. Withington asks information as to 
the use of the railroad right-of-way for patrolling and main- 
•tenance of transmission lines. In this particular case, the right.- 
of-wa 3 ^ is to a large extent sufficiently accessible from highways 
to make it unnecessary to use the railroad facilities for any ordi¬ 
nary maintenance or repairs. Also, the distance is so short that 
inspection or patrolling is, from a transportation standpoint, 
a very minor matter and can easily be done on foot. 

A question is raised as to the reduction in railroad revenue 
resulting from the transportation of energy along the railroad 
right-of-way and the consequent reduction in coal tonnage. 
This is a question concerning which I choose to express only a 
very general personal opinion. 

Everyone remembers the old cartoon showing two calves with 
two pails of milk; both calves trying to drink out of the same 
pail, with very poor success, while the other pail stands unlouched. 
This applies rather pointedly to the thought expressed. 

Translated into economic terms, the lesson is that the attempt 
by any organization, railroad or other, to block the advance of 
economic progress, in order to avoid the loss of a present advan¬ 
tage, is not in line with sound economic policy and doomed 
to eventual failure. Economic situations are always changing 
and are governed by factors entirely outside the control of any 
individual industry and any artificial measures introduced or old 
methods adhered to for the purpose of maintaining the status quo 
only postpones the evil day and makes the final readjustment 
more severe. A great many very disagreeable situations could 
have been avoided by recognizing this principle, and proper 
cooperation between various industries, before the time the 
situations became acute, could have resulted in benefits to all, 
rather than dissipating valuable assets. 



Initiation of an Electrification Into Operation 

BY H. C. GWFFITH' 

Non-member 

Synopsis^ This 'paper describes the energizing and putting into switching operations^ grounding circuits, carding of circuits, and 
service of the Pennsylvania electrification project. The normal and manner of obtaining releases—is described and illustrated. All of 
deeirable procedure of placing an electrification into service is cited^ this is very essential to properly coordinate the work and safeguard 
and the departure from it brought about by the difficulties encountered the personnel of the construction forces, operating forces, and test 
in actual railway operation are explained. men during the transition period of completion and placing into 

The operating practise functions of the power director, his operation a railway electrification project, 
assistants, substation operators, and foremen in connection with * « * * » 


T he recent completion and placing in service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s electrifications between 
Philadelphia and Trenton, and Philadelphia and 
Norristown, has emphasized the importance to the 
railroad of the transition stage which turns a construc¬ 
tion job into an operating job, and which has been called 
initiation into operation. 

The normal and desirable procedure on an electrifica¬ 
tion construction job would be to complete the construc¬ 
tion work with the construction forces, release the 
construction men, and turn the project over to a test 
organization who would then energize the various 
circuits and apparatus and make all necessary potential 
tests, check control operations, protective relay opera¬ 
tions, automatic switching sequences, etc. 

Unfortunately, a major electrification project which 
when completed becomes a part of an electrification 
system already in operation can seldom follow this 
logical sequence. The management which has author¬ 
ized the large expenditure naturally wants the operation 
to start at the very earliest possible date in order to 
obtain promptly the benefits for which the project was 
authorized. This necessitates the overlapping of the 
test period with the completion of the construction 
work, and results in having the construction forces 
working on portions of the circuits and apparatus while 
other portions are being energized and tested. 

The situation is complicated further by the fact that 
the operating department requires a portion of newly 
electrified tracks turned over to them for a paiod 
before completion, for the operation of special electric 
trains for the training of crews. Also, if the project 
involves changing to a new transmission and distribu¬ 
tion system for signal power, as was the case in the 
Trenton and Norristown electrifications, this supply of 
power must be available some time before completion 
of the construction work so that the signals and inter¬ 
lockings can be changed over prior to beginning of the 
operation. This results in having energized signal 
equipment, transmission, and trolley lines to contend 
with prior to the release of the construction forces. 

To render this transition period as safe as possible 
for the construction force and others involved, when 

1. Asst. Elec. Engr., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 


work of construction on and around apparatus at times 
energized to a high potential for testing and training 
operations was necessary, a general plan was prepared 
and adopted. 

The section being electrified was divided into three or 
four divisions, using points where the circuits were 
sectionalized as limits. The section which it was 
desired to energize first was taken as No. 1, the second 
as No. 2, etc. The construction work program was 
then so arranged that in so far as possible No. 1 section 
would be pushed forward to completion—^if necessary at 
the expense of the others; No. 2 would follow, and 
so on. This reduced to a minimum the amount of work 
the construction forces had left to do after the section in 
question had been energized, but did not entirely 
eliminate it, as test operation developed poor alinement 
of trolleys, hard spots in the catenary system, errors in 
substation wiring, and the need for readjustments in 
switches and circuit breakers. 

A definite date and time was then set, after which all 
wires and apparatus in the first section should be con¬ 
sidered energized to high potential at all times. The 
division superintendents were requested to issue a 
general order to be posted and signed for by the raflroad 
employees, advising them of the exact time and the 
territory within which all overhead wires, substations 
and equipment must be considered energized. 

A similar notice was forwarded to the superint^dent 
of the construction forces, who was requested to have 
each man in his organization sign as having read and 
understood the notice. 

The same thing was done for the field engineering and 
testing organization. 

No voltage was applied to any of the equipment in 
each particular section until after the date and time 
specified in the notices applying to tjiat section. 

Prior to the date for energizing, various employees of 
the op^ting department were given a time allowance 
to go over in detail the new electrification project in 
order to become familiar with every phase of it. They 
were also given prints showing the arrangement and 
details of circuits. During this time allowance, they 
were expected to absorb sufficient information to enable 
them to pass a thorough examination to qualify in the 
particular class of work whi^ they would be expected 
to perform when operation began; that is, the em- 
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ployees who would operate as pow«" directors were 
expected to learn thoroughly all phases of the project 
necessary in the transaction of business as power direc¬ 
tors; the substation maintainers and inspectors to 
qualify along the line of their duties and the line¬ 
men along their special line. Each one was given 
a detailed examination by the supervisoiy force and 
was expected to pass this examination in a satisfactory 
manner. 

A short time prior to the date and time specified in the 



Pig. 1—Power Director’s Headquarters at West 
Phii,adei,phia Substation 

General Notice issued, the power director was put on 
duty at the regular control headquarters to handle the 
energizing and testing of the new electrified section. 
A second and third trick power director were also 



Pig. 2—^Detail of Plug Board 

Showing arrangements of trolleys and cross-overs with plugs at section- 
ahning and supply points 

asagned so that for the full 24 hours each day, each 
move of energizing various circuits and apparatus and 
testing of same was done under the control of a properly 
qualified man. 

Qualified substation operators were placed in each 
substation of the section covered by the order, to take 
out clearances and ground all high-voltage circuits or 


apparatus on which construction work remained to be 
done. The protection of the construction force in each 
particular substation was made the definite duty of these 
men, and in a number of cases it was necessary to supply 
qualified substation men for each of the three tricks in 
the 24 hours of the day. 

In a similar manner a qualified lineman was assigned 



Ti*»T«i ortofti HlWi; 
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Pig. 3—Standard Clearance Tag to be Applied to Remote- 
Control Handle for Operating Switch 

to each construction wire train, transmission gang, gang 
installing bridge protection, and each other gang whose 
duties involved its working over or around energized 
circuits. When necessary, in order to permit con¬ 
struction work to be performed after portions of the 
electrification had been energized, these qualified linemen 
would take out clearances and ground circuits for the 
performance of work by the construction gangs on pr 
in close proximity to energized circuits. 



Pig. 4—Clearance Record Prepared bit Power Director 
FOR Each Clearance Issued 

The power director referred to above is located in 
the West Philadelphia Substation and has complete 
jurisdiction over the operation of the electrical circuits 
and apparatus on the section of the electrification to 
which he is assigned. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. In 
case of faults developing on any portion of the system, 
it is his duty to restore power at the earliest possible 
moment. In case a fault continues, he so sectionalizes 
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the system that the portion of the system out of service 
is reduced to an absolute minimum. He must deal with 
the train dispatcher in the handling of trains in the 
electrified zone so that restrictions in train operation and 



Fig. 6—Contbol Boabo 

Showing remote-control handle blocked out and clearance tag applied to 
three control bandies 

the interruptions to train schedules are reduced to a 
minimum. ‘ 

In case of a defective section of trolley developing, he 
must instruct the train dispatcher as to the condition 



Pig. 6—Opbkation Report Pobm 
Upper half—Standard switching blank filled out by operator 
Lower half—Standard clearance blank filled out by qualified workman 
taking out clearance 

existing in order to prevent the operation of trains into 
the defective section. 

The responsibility for Cutting out certain circuits or 
apparatus for normal maintenance is also a part of his 
duties. He selects the proper switches to be opened 
in order to Remove power, and instructs the various 


operators usually located in the signjd block towers, 
to open these switches and tag them prior to issuing 
the clearance to the qualified workman who performs 
the work. (Fig. 2.) 



Fig. 7—Standard Grounding Stick 
Showing clatnp for conductor and clamp for ground connection 

After the operator reports to the power director that 
proper switches have been opened and tagged with the 
name of the workman to perform the work, as ordered 
by the power director, the power director then issues to 
the qualified employee in charge of doing the work a 



Fig. 8—Ohounbino Sticks Applied to High-,Speed Tbollby 
O iRCoiT Breaker 

formal clearance. (Figs. 3 and 4.) The switches thus 
tagged must never be closed until the removal of 
these tags at the instruction of the power director has 
been accomplished. 

The power director is forbidden to order closed any 
switches, on which a clearance has been issued, prior to 
the formal release of the clearance by the qualified 
employee to whom it has been issued. 

This rather elaborate formality has been found 
necessary to prevent the accidental doting of any 
switches energizing circuits on which men are working 
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and has proved to be an adequate safeguard. (Fig. 6.) 

Where qualified substation operators and linemen are 
required to operate outlying disconnecting and sectional- 
izijig switches not controlled from a remote control 
board, these operations must be performed only under 
definite instructions from the power director and a 
proper record kept on a switching report blank. The 
switching report blank and the clearance blank when 
completed must be forwarded at once to the operating 
headquarters for filing. The power director's record 
and the qualified employee's record of the clearance 
issued are checked and must be similar in all details. 
This checking is done periodically to prevent the de¬ 
velopment of carelessness on the part of any of the men 
involved in the handling of the clearances. (Fig. 6.) 

After the qualified employee has received his clear¬ 
ance, before beginning work on energized equipment or 
circuits, he must apply the standard ground sticks 
which are supplied for that purpose. Upon comple¬ 
tion of the work, these ground sticks must be removed 
before formally giving up the clearance under which he 
is working. (Fig. 7.) 

The ground sticks are designed with a clamping hook 
on the end of a pole and an extremely heavy cable 
connecting to a clamp which clamps to a grounded 
connection or structure. Experience over a number of 
years has definitely proved that if these sticks are 
properly applied, the workmen will at all times be 
fully .protected, not only from accidental energizing of 
circuits, but also in case of mistake in segregating the 
circuit or apparatus and the power not being removed. 
Ground sticks as illustrated in Fig. 8 have been applied 
to high-voltage circuits while energized without damage 
to the equipment or injury to the man involved. 

The above general procedure has been reviewed in 
order to show the safety precautions found necessary in 
the handling of a major electrification project. It has 
been the experience that in spite of all precautions and 
safety features, accidents around high-tension circuits 
will happen and every effort must be made at all times 
to keep those directly involved in their operation 
thoroughly familiar with these hazards and compel 
strict adherence to all safety regulations. There is 
no period to which this applies more strongly than it 
does to the period of initiating electrical operation and 
closing out the final details of the construction work. 


Discussion 

Sidney Within^ton: Mr. Griffith calls attention to the 
haste on the part of railroad managements to place facilities in 
operation at the earliest possible moment as they approach 


completion. WTien it is considered that the capital charges 
against any given project begin as soon as expenditures start and 
that they are a direct function of the money expended, it is 
readily seen that these charges may reach to a very considerable 
sum per day when an installation of several millions of dollars is 
involved. Any time saved in placing the facilities* in revenue 
service represents real money and is worthy of considerable 
effort. 

Mention is made of the relations between the power director or 
load dispatcher and the train dispatcher. It is obviously very 
necessary for these two positions to function with the closest 
cooperation and when it can be accomplished without too much 
sacrifice it may be desirable to locate the two men in the same 
or immediately adjacent offices. The most reliable communica¬ 
tion facilities are of course essential in any event, for defective 
communication inevitably means delay to train operation. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of work on railroad 
power circuity having rail return is the absolute i)rotection which 
each man has by the application of the gi'ound stick described by 
Mr. Griffith. With this device the men worldng on such circuits 
are absolutely safeguarded in event of accidental energizing of the 
circuit. Each man can be made entirely and personally respon¬ 
sible for his own protection. 

It would be of interest if Mr. Griffith were to mention the 
routine followed by the line crews after they have obtained a 
circuit upon which to work. Is the foreman provided with 
blank forms to fill out for the information of the linemen? On 
the New Haven Railroad the foreman gives to each lineman in his 
gang a carbon copy of a memorandum which states specifically 
what circuits have been deenergized and grounded. This does 
not relieve the individual lineman of responsibility for personally 
seeing that the ground stick is applied, but the act of the foreman 
writing out the information and the act of the individual lineman 
in receiving it, we feel, impresses the situation upon the minds of 
both and is of psychological value. 

H* C. Griffith: The procedure followed by the line foreman 
in obtaining his circuit on which to perform work is as follows: 

He telephones the power director, requesting the particular 
circuit desired, advises the general nature work to be performed 
and gives a close estimate of the length of time required. The 
power director, if conditions are suitable, orders open and tagged 
the proper switches to segregate and deenergize the circuit in 
question. He then issues a formal clearance to the line foreman 
who repeats same back to the power director. The foreman then 
advises each of his men the particular circuit or circuits on which 
he holds a clearance and points out the adjacent circuits that are 
not deenergized. 

The grounded pantograph on the wire train is then raised to 
contact with the circuit and ground sticks installed on each side 
of the wire tram. Each workman has definite instructions that 
he must personally insure himself that proper grounds have been 
installed before he proceeds with his portion of the work. At the 
completion of the work, the foreman checks that each individual 
lineman is clear of the circuit, that grounds have been removed 
and advises each man that the clearance is being given up, and 
the circuits must be considered energized. 

The foreman then formally releases his clearance to the power 
director who then orders the necessary switches closed to energize 
the circuit and restore normal set up. 



The Modem Single-Phase Motor for Railroad 

Electrification 

BY F. H. PRITCHARD* and FELIX KONN* 

Associate. A. 1. E. E. Associate, A. 1. E. B. 

Synopsis^ The past three years have seen a great increase of which the success of this type of electrification chiefly depends, 
activity in the field of alternating current electrification of The object of this paper is to describe the Up-to-date motors which 
steam railroads and, consequently, much attention has been have been developed to meet the requirements of modern American 
given to the design of the single-phase traction motors upon railroading. 


I N order to meet the demands on traction motors 
incident to announced single-phase electrification 
programs, considerable developmental work has 
been done.. Sample motors were built and extensively 
tested and a sample multiple-unit car was completely 
equipped and put into regular passenger service. 

“Transformed” Voltage 

The biggest handicap that besets single-phase com¬ 
mutator type motors lies in the pre^nce of an alternat¬ 
ing voltage between heel and toe of the brushes, which 



Fia. 1—^Developed View op an Armatttre Coil Undeb- 
ooma Commutation in Its Relation to the Pace op the 
Main Pole 

can be corrected at speed but which cannot be avoided 
at standstill. 

This is illustrated in Fig. 1 which shows an armature 
coil undergoing conamutation. 

The torque fidd winding which is in series with the 
armature produces the torque fiux. This flux instead 
of being constant, as in d-c. motors, is alternating and 
induces by transformer action a certain voltage in each 
armature turn. This “transformed” voltage has the 
maximum amplitude in the coils short-circuited by the 
brushes since the plane of these coils is at right angles 
to the direction of the flux. 

With a sinusoidal flux wave of 25 cycle frequency, 
the r. m. s. voltage induced in these coils is: 

Transformed voltage pa- turn = 1.11 cj) maximum, 
where <t> maximum is the maximum amplitude in mega- 

*Traiisportation Engineering Department, Gieneral Electric 
Company, Erie, Pa. 
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lines of the torque flux. If the brush short-circuits two 
adjacent turns, that is, if it touches three commutator 
bars, the voltage which is impressed between heel and 
toe of the brush is twice the voltage induced in each 
turn. 

The transformed voltage is 90 deg. out of phase with 
the flux, that is, with the motor current. 

Starting Commutation 

We will first discuss standstill or starting conditions: 

Fig. 2 shows what happens to a typical brush between 
heel and toe of which an alternating voltage is im¬ 
pressed. A brush of the size used in the test normally 
carries a load current of 50 amperes and under over¬ 
loads will carry up to twice that current. 

If a heel-to-toe voltage is applied continuously, 
glowing will occur from about 2.5 volts up, and the glow¬ 
ing will be become very violent above the knee. Severe 
pitting and softening of the commutator bars will occur. 

Volts 

Hcol to Toe 



Pig. 2—Bbush Volt-Ampere Characteristic 

It is obvious that this condition, as far as its effect on 
the commutator bars is concerned, is most pronounced 
at standstill. 

The curve shown in Fig. 2 was taken without any 
load current flowing through the brush; the presence of 
a load current increases the circulating current at any 
voltage. 

Practical Limitations op the Transformed Voltage 
Earlier designs of single-phase traction motors 
used heel-to-toe voltages of 10 volts or more and the 
present motors use values which are, roughly, half these, 
it will be seen from the above that even these lower 
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voltages, if maintained indefinitely, wotdd damage the 
commutator. Howeva*,theoperatingexperienceabroad 
and the experience so far gained in this country 
with motors designed for these new constants indicates 
that, in service, the actual time dining which these 
excessive circulating brush currents flow is well within 
safe limits. 

Thus, it is seen that the design of a single-phase 
traction motor will largely hinge around the necessity 
of keeping the transformed voltage, from heel to toe 
of the brush, down to a permissible figure. In the 
motors under consideration, the brushes cannot short- 
drcuit more Idian two coils and the transformed 
voltage per turn at standstill does not exceed 3.25 volts 
for the locomotive motors and 2.75 volts for the 
multiple-imit car motors. 

Number op Brush Holders 

These values of transformed voltage per turn at 
standstill determine the flux per pole under starting 
conditions. The torque of a motor is proportional to 
the product: 

Total armature ampere-conductors times number of 
poles times the flux per pole. 

The last term of this product is determined as we 
have just shown. Thus, we see that for an armature 
with a definite ampere-conductor loading, the starting 
torque goes up directly with the number of poles, or, in 
other words, with the number of brush holders. 

' Commutator Constants 

As a matter of fact, the short-time loading of an 
armature is limited more rapidly by the load current 
density in the brushes than by the current density in 
the armature conductors themselves. 

In order' to bring out this limitation in the formula 
which gives the torque, we will express the total arma¬ 
ture ampere-conductors as: 

Total conductors times amperes per brush holder 
or, whatamoimts to the same thing: 

Total conductors times current density in the brushes 
times commutator length times brush thickne^. 

If we substitute the above expression in the torque 
formula, we find that the latter is proportional to: 

Total conductors times current density in the brushes 
times commutator length times brush thickness times 
poles times flux per pole. 

It should be imdemtood that all single-phase traction 
motors have armatures wound with one turn per coil; 
also, that the brush thickness is generally taken as 
twice the commutator bar pitch. 

Hence, the brush thickness is generally proportional 
to the expression: 

Commutator diameter 
Total conductors 

Substituting this expression in the last product, we 
find that the starting torque is proportional to: 

Commutator length times commutator diameter 


times poles times current density in the brushes times 
flux per pole. 

The last ^o terms are determined by the characteris¬ 
tics of the brushes; thus, we see that the starting torque 
which can be obtained from a single-phase traction 
motor is proportional to the area of commutator and 
to the number of brush holders. 

For a given commutator diameter the new motors 
have from 50 to 100 per cent more brush holders than 
earlier motors and, as the disturbance at the commuta¬ 
tor is proportional to the square or to some higher power 
of the flux per pole, the starting commutation is greatly 
improved. 

Running Commutation 

When the motor is running we must deal with two 
elements of commutation: 

The a-c. oi; quctdrcdwre element of commutation, 
caused by the transformed voltage, is still present 
and we will show how this element can be effectively 
compensated; also, we are dealing with the in-phase 
or rotational element of commutation which is of the 
same nature as the sparking reactance voltage in a d-c. 
motor. 

The modem single-phase traction motor has, in addi¬ 
tion to the torque field winding, a compensating winding 
and an interpole winding. These two windings to¬ 
gether neutralize the armature reaction very effectively; 
the compensating winding neutralizes the armature 
reaction under the main poles and effects a considerable 
improvement in commutation and powor factor over 
that which would be obtained if the same number of 
ampere-turns were concentrated around the interpole. 
The interpole winding neutralizes that portion of the 
armature reaction which is in excess of the compensating 
winding ampere-tums and in addition provides a surplus 
of ampere-tums. This surplus produces a flux under 
the interpole which develops in the coils undergoing 
commutation a voltage to neutralize the reactance 
voltage induced by the reversal of the current, exactly 
as in a d-c. motor. 

Rotational Element op Commutation 

It should be strongly emphasized that the commuta¬ 
tion of a single-phase motor can be no better on alternat¬ 
ing current than it is on direct current. Consequently, 
in order to design a good a-c. commutator tsnpe motor, 
it is indispensable to put into it, first, all the elements 
which give good commutating characteristics to a 
multiple-wound d-c. motor, such as the following: 

For the armature: 

An odd integral number of slots pa* pair of poles. 

An odd number of turns per slot, 

A back-end winding piteh other than a multiple of 
the number of slots. 

Sufficient fractional pitch to minimize the mutual 
inductance of coils undergoing commutation. 

Adequate equalization. 

For the stator: 
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A correct design of interpole having a face which 
properly covers the commutating zone backed up by 
a core dimensioned practically to obviate saturation, 

Adequate neutral space between interpole and main 
pole tips. 

For a better understanding of the rotational element 
of commutation in a single-phase motor, let us consider 
the variations of the current in any armature conductor, 
as illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Assmne that the peripheral speed of the commutator 
is [6,000 ft. per min., that is, 1,200 in. per sec., and that 
the brushes are ^ in. thick. The reversal of the 
current takes place in the time that it takes for a point 
on the commutator to pass a brush less the thickness of 
a mica, that is, in: 

0.375 - 0.030 1 

1200 " 3500 ®®®°“*^’ 

With a 25-cycle powOT supply each alternation lasts 
1/50 sec. In other words, the current reversal in 
commutation is 70 times faster than the reversal due to 



Pia. 3 —^Vabiationb of the Cvbbbnt in One Ahmatobb 
Gonduotob 

the alternating supply. If we look at a sine wave and 
180 deg. 

pick two points —^— = V/<i deg. apart, we realize 

that there is v«y little difference between their ordi¬ 
nates. In other words, during the time that a coil is 
short-circuited by a brush, the motor current varies so 
little that it might just as well be direct current. Fig. 3 
also shows that, at normal speed in the example chosen, 
the frequency of commutation (250 reversals a second) 
is much higher than that of the supply. In other words, 
the fact that we are dealing with 25 cycles should not 
affect materially the phenomenon of current reversal 
which is 70 times faster and which occurs 10 times more 
frequently. 

From the above, one could expect approximately the 
same excess ampere-tums in the compensating and, 
interpole windings to commutate 25-cycle alternating 
current as to commutate direct ciurent. This has 
been proved very condusivdy by test. 


Transformed Element op Commutation 
To accomplish the compensation or neutralization of 
the transformed element of commutation, an external 
resistor shunting the interpole winding is used. 

The current in the resistor leads the line current 
and the current in the interpole winding lags behind it. 

Fig. 4 shows how the current in the interpole winding 
has two components; one, in phase with the line 
current, the magnitude of which is adjusted to take care 
of the rotational element of commutation, and one, 90 
deg. out of phase with the line current. This latter 


Resistor 

HwnAfu, 

•-WWSM 
Inferpottt Winding 



Pig. 4—^Vbctob Diaobam Illustbating the Phase Shift 
Obtained by the Use of the Shunting Resistob 


component produces a flux which, by virtue of rotation, 
generates a voltage in the coils undergoing commuta- 
tiori, in this same phase relation, that is, 90 deg. out of 
phase vrith the line current. This opposes the trans¬ 
formed voltage both in phase, and, for definite ^eeds, 
in magnitude. 

The simplicity of this scheme has given it a very 
wide application and practically all modem single¬ 
phase traction motors make use of it. 

Theoretically, this scheme accomplishes a correct 
neutralization of the transformed element of commuta- 



PiG, 5 —^Effect of Speed on the NbutbaiiIzation of the 
Tbansfobmed Element of Commutation 

Transformed volts per turn. The shaded areas denote under or over 
compensation 

tion at all loads but only at one speed because the neu¬ 
tralizing voltage is proportional to the ^eed while the 
transformed voltage is not affected by the speed at a 
given load. 

Fig. 6 illustrates this condition for a motor which is 
correctly compensated at 1,000 rev. per min. Below 
this speed there is a condition of under-compensation 
which is, of course, most pronounced at standstill. 
Above this speed there is over-compensation. 

The fact riiould be kept in mind, however, that it is 
not necessary to have quite perfect neutralization in 
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order to obtain black commutation since it takes a 
certain voltage to produce a spark across the copper¬ 
brush contact. The two horizontal lines drawn above 
and below the line of ordinate 2.2 volts give an idea of 
the range of tmcompensated voltages within which black 
commutation can be obtained. The lower the flux per 
pole, the wider is the corresponding speed range. 
Thus, improving the starting commutation also im¬ 
proves the running commutation. 

Commutation Settings 

It can be seen now how it is possible to segregate and 
correct the rotational and the transformed elements of 
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Pro. 6 —Diagram op Connections op a Singt.b-Prasb 
Traction Motor 

commutation in order to obtain black commutation 
over a wide range of speeds and loads. This consists 
in the adjustment of the number of turns of the inter¬ 
pole winding and of the value of the shunting resistance. 

For motors required to operate ova* a very wide 
range of speeds and loads, two commutation settings 
are used. A change in the value of the shimting resistor 
and the introduction of a reactive shunt are effected 
by the control switches. Locomotive motors re- 



PiG. 7 —Brush Holders and Supports with Micalex 
Insulators 

quired to develop full rated horsepowa* up to the maxi¬ 
mum operating’speed come in this class. 

The losses in the shimting'resistor vary from one to 
two per cent of the motor input, the lower figure apply¬ 
ing to the larger size and higW speed motors. 

Diagram of Connections 
The diagram of connections of the modem single¬ 
phase traction motor is a very simple one. All windings 
are in series; the shunting resistor is permanently 
connected across the interpole winding and there is no 
change in motor connections throughout the operating 
cycle. 


Motor Voltage 

Because of the limitation of the flux per pole, the 
single-phase traction motor is, inherently, a low-voltage 
machine. For example, the rated voltage of a locomo¬ 
tive motor is 225 volts and that of a multiple-unit car 
motor with a lower flux per pole is 170 volts. 

If similar constants of design are used (flux per pole, 
commutator peripheral speed, commutator bar pitch) 
the voltage of machines of different sizes will be the 
same regardless of the number of poles and brash 
holders. 

Power Factor and Efficiency 

At their continuous rating, these motors have a 
power factor of approximately 95 per cent and an effi¬ 
ciency at the shaft of 85 to 90 per cent, the higher effi¬ 
ciency figures applying to the larger size and higher 
speed motors. 

Field Shunting • 

Under severe starting conditions it may be advisable 
to weaken the main field at starting, preferably by 



Pig. 8—^Vibw Showing the Accessibility of Brush Holders 

means of a saturated inductive shunt, in order to keep 
the flux, and, hence, the transformed voltage, below a 
certain limit. In this case, the motor must draw a 
heavier current to develop the required torque but there 
is a net gain in commutation. 

In some locomotive equipments being built the con¬ 
nections are changed from weak field to full field by 
means of a control relay which operates as a fimction 
of the locomotive speed. The relay is set to operate at 
the ^eed at which the commutation in the full field 
connection with its lower load current equals the com¬ 
mutation in the weak field connection with its lower 
transformed voltage. 

Motor Construction 

These features of design have been worked into a 
1,250-hp. twin-armature locomotive motor and a 220- 
hp. axle-hung multiple-unit car motor, the construction 
of which is shown by the illustrations on these 
pages. 
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Brush Holders 

In ordOT to find room for the larger numba* of brush 
holders, provide proper clearances and allow for easy 
inspection and renewal of brumes, a new design of 
brush pressure finger has been worked out. At the 
same time, much greater uniformity of brush pressure 
as between new and worn brushes was incorporated in 



Fig. 9 —Brurh-holdbk Yoke for 1,250-Hp. Twin Armature, 
Locomotive Motor 

the design and more accurate spacing of brush holders 
has resulted. 

The brush holder and supports shown in Fig. 7 have 
been applied to the motors on the sample multiple-unit 
car previously referred to and Fig. 8 illustrates their 
accessibility. Their performance in actual service 



PiQ. 10 —Rotor of 1,250-Hp. Twin-Armaturb Locomotive 

Motor 

has been very gratifying; no trouble whatever has 
developed, the commutators run with a highly polished 
surface and the very small brush wear indicates at least 
two years of brush life. 

The locomotive motor brush-holder yoke shown in 
Fig. 9 is arranged to revolve by means of gearing to 
facilitate inspection from one opening in the motor 
frame. 

Armature 

The armature winding is made up of folded cross¬ 
over bars which mininaize eddy currents. The joints 


at the back end are silver soldered. There are three 
coils per slot and the armature slots are spiraled one- 
half dot pitch to minimize telephone interfw^nce and to 
smooth out the interpole flux. Fig. 10 shows a complete 
rotor. 

Stator 

Fig. 11 shows the 18 main poles and inteipoles in 
each stator of the twin locomotive motor. 

All stator windings are composed of rectangular 
conductors wound into coils of the requidte number of 
turns, insulated with mica tape and introduced into the 
slots through the slot openings. The slots are closed 
widi bakelized canvas wedges. The coils of each cir¬ 
cuit are connected in mxiltiple to bus-rings by means of 



Fig. 11 —Frame of 1250-Hp. Twin-Armature Locomotive 
Motor with Stator Punchings Ready to Receive the 
Stator Winding's 

silver-soldered joints. Afta* winding the stator is 
impregnated by the vacuum process with an insulating 
and water-proofing compound. 

Bearings 

The modem single-phase motors use grease-lubri¬ 
cated anti-friction bearings resulting in reduced bearing 
maintenance and maintaining uniform air-gaps which 
are of considerable aid in commutation. 



PiQ. 12— ^215-Hp. Multiple-Unit Car Motor 


Capacity 

The horsepower capacities of these motors compare 
very favorably with those of d-c. traction motors of 
similar weight. For example, a 220-hp. multiple-unit 
car motor weighs 6,600 lb. and a 626-hp. freight loco¬ 
motive motor weighs 14,000 lb. These weights do not 
include the gear, pinion, gear cover and axle linings. 
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Conclusion 

It will be noted that in the attempt to improve the 
single-phase motor the greatest effort has be^ applied 
to the commutation at starting. Fortunately, this 
also aids the commutation at speed. 

The other problems encountered in the design and 
construction of single-phase motors are similar to 
those met with in all other kinds of traction motors. 

With this very , material improvement in commu¬ 
tation, the single-phase traction motor can be counted 
upon to give good reliable service with low mainte¬ 
nance cost. 


Discussion 

C. E. Skinners The paper forms an interesting presentation 
of the relations that exist in the single-phase series commutator 
motor and the successful results indicated are notable. 

The fundamental principles have been rather well known. 
In an address in February 1908 Mr. B. G. Lamme stated: 
“The broad statement may be made that it is no more difficult to 
commutate an alternating current than an equal direct current.*’ 
Obviously, if the flux per pole be kept to a sufficiently low 
value, it is possible to obtain black commutation. 

The recent advances in the art which permit a close approach 
to the desired value of low flux per pole are: 

1. Increased peripheral speed of commutator. 

2. Increased peripheral speed of armature. 

3. Increased number of armature ampere turns per inch of 
armature diameter. 

4. Use of anti-friction bearings. 

5. Development of suitable auxiliary and control apparatus. 
Increased peripheral speed of commutator has permitted a 

larger commutator diameter for any given rev. per min. as well 
as an increased number of bars per commutator. The increase 
in diameter of commutator together with improvements in detail 


of construction has permitted the placing of more brush holders 
around the commutator. 

The increased number of bars per commutator, together 
with improvements in mechanical structure and in insulation, 
has permitted a greater number of conductors per armature. 

The increased peripheral speed of armature obviously obtains 
a given horse power with less torque at the air gap. 

The increase in armature ampere turns, both from increase in 
conductors and in amperes per sq. in., permits a decrease in total 
flux required for any given horse power. 

The use of anii-fiiction bearings insures uniformity in air gap. 

A uniform air gap lessens losses and duty on the cross equaliza¬ 
tion. This also insures more uniform current balance in the 
main and interpole field coils and hence improves the rating of 
the stator. 

With the increase in number of poles of any given motor the 
external amperes input to the motor increases since the current 
per brush arm is maintained at the same value. 

It is of interest to note that some twenty years ago Mr. R. E. 
Hellmund developed and tested, a low flux motor for multiple 
unit car service. This motor was not considered commercial at 
that time because the unit switches, reversers, etc., available and 
required for the external current involved, were objectionably 
large for ear mounting. 

During recent years the intensive development program war¬ 
ranted by important electrification prospects has secured the 
reduction of flux per pole to the permissible economical value 
obtainable with present developed limits of over-all design of 
both motors and control. 

The paper of Mr. H. G. Jungk, printed on page 278, forms 
an interesting contribution to this whole subject. 

The pioneer motor which has stimulated this development was 
constructed of full capacity about three years ago and was 
demonstrated to interested parties shortly thereafter and led to 
the construction of the high-speed locomotives which are now in 
operation. 

The operating results have been most successful and some 
20,000 miles service has already been reached. 
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Synopsis , —A cooperative electrolysis survey in the city of and indicated mitigation measures are given as typical examples. 
Louisville, Kentuckyt under the direction of an electrolysis com-^ The advantages of cooperative action in a general electrolysis survey 
mittee is desaihed. An analysis of a portion of the survey data are shown. 


Introductory 

HE electrolysis problem has existed in the city of 
Louisville probably as long as in any other city of 
the United States since Louisville was the third city 
in which street railways were electrically operated. Up 
to 1926, the method of attack had been largely upon the 
basis of individual action, by each utility owning under¬ 
ground metallic structures, in an attempt to mitigate 
specific cases, of electrolysis hazard. While these had 
resulted in generally satisfactory conditions of the 
underground cable plants, they had not been as success¬ 
ful with respect to water and gas pipes. The absence 
of complete electrolysis data covering the city of Louis¬ 
ville augmented the difficulty of reducing the hazard 
to the latter structiues. 

It was realized that the best engineering solution 
of the electrolysis problem as affecting all utilities could 
be obtained only upon the basis of very complete data 
covering the electrolysis condition of the affected struc¬ 
tures and detailed information concerning the railway 
system, including those characteristics of the system 
affecting the magnitude and direction of stray return 
current. It was for these reasons that the Gas and 
Electric Company suggested a conference of all inter¬ 
ested utilities to consider the dearability and practica¬ 
bility of coopautive action in the making of a compre¬ 
hensive study of the Ijouisville electrolysis situation 
and determining suitable measures for improving con¬ 
ditions generally. Such a meeting was held early in 
1926 and attended by representatives of all interested 
utilities including the City Water Department, the 
Railway Company and the Louisville Public Utilities 
Bureau. 

The outcome of this conference was the formation of 
the Louisville Electrolysis Committee consisting of 
executives representing each interested utility with 
the chief engineer of the Louisville Public Utilities 
Bureau as chairman. This committee appointed a 
working or technical committee of engineers represent¬ 
ing each utility and included a consulting electrolysis 
engineer retained by the Gas and Electric Company. 
The expense of the investigation was prorated among 
the interested utilities through the furnishing by each 


utility of its prorata share of engineering, labor, tools, 
meters, circuits, and materials as agreed upon by the 
general committee. This obviated the necessity for 
special accounting and inter-billing among the various 
utilities. 

The technical committee prepared an outline of a 
proposed test procedure which was endorsed by the 
general committee and steps were taken to put it into 
operation. The first item in the outline of test pro¬ 
cedure called for a general check up of the various under¬ 
ground structures by the individual utilities in order to 
correct so far as possible all obviously undesirable or 
abnormal electrolysis conditions. This check up in¬ 
cluded on the part of the railway company a compre¬ 
hensive track bond test of their entire system and the 
repair of all bonds foimd defective; on the part of the 
cable owning companies investigations to make certain 
that all cables were properly cross bonded, that electri¬ 
cal drainage connections were in satisfactory operating 
condition and that there were no undesirable metallic 
contacts to other undaground structures; on the part 
of the pipe owning utilities investigation of all known 
or suspected electrical drainage connections to deter¬ 
mine which of these connections were in effective 
operating condition. 

When the above work was completed, the technical 
committee started the fidd work of the general survey, 
which in general comprised a potential survey, a cur¬ 
rent survey, over-all track drops and gradients, and soil 
resistivity tests. 

Potential Survey 

A potential survey was made of the entire dty, tests 
being made at more than 600 locations. 

It is desired to emphadze the importance of a poten¬ 
tial survey in the investigation of an electrolysis prob¬ 
lem. The potential survey is the qualitative indication 
of the condition of the various sub-surface structures 
at the point and at the time tests are made. Therefore, 
for all data to be comparable, tests, in general, should be 
made imder normal street railway load conffitions, and 
the potential relations of the various structures at each 
test location measured simultaneously. The potential 
readings may be taken either witii indicating or record¬ 
ing instruments. In the Louisville investigation, due 
to both the number of structures involved at each test 
location and to the large area to be surveyed, it was 
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found advantageous to use recording instruments. 
Twelve recording meters of the smoked chart type were 
mounted on a truck and suitable switching arrange¬ 
ments provided for connecting these by flesdble in¬ 
sulated conductors between various structures and 
between ^ructures and earth (See Fig. 1). To assure 
that connections to the various stractures were of low 
resistance, proviaon was made for testing such connec¬ 
tions with indicating meters and batteries. Six-hour 
clock movonents were used. As the period of test at 
each location was approximately 20 minute, this per¬ 
mitted a full day’s ^t of each particular structure at 
approximately 10 locations to be recorded on a single 
chart. 

Test locations w«*e selected approximately 1,000 ft. 
apart in the outlying areas and approximately 500 
ft. apart in the more congested areas, or in areas of 
positive-to-rail potentials in the. case of piping systems 



Fig. 1—Typical Truck Equipped for Use in Cooperative 
Electrolysis Survey 

and positive-to-earth potentials in case of cable 
systems. 

The criterion of electrolysis hazard to metallic sub¬ 
surface structures is the potential thereof to immediately 
^jacent earth. The best practical approximation of 
this in the case of lead sheathed cables is the measure¬ 
ment of potentials to earth via the bottom of a manhole 
or an adjacent spare duct. In the case of pipe systems, 
due to the fact that they are in such intimate contact 
with the earth .that these values are relatively small 
and due to the usual inaccessibility of adjacent earth, 
the best practical index is the potential to trolley rail 
and other nearby structures. 

At each location, records were made of potential 
differences between all structures and rail, between all 
structures and water pipes, (the , water system having 
been selected as a reference due to its being the most 
extensive system), and between all cablasystems aiiil 
earth. It is the purpose of cable-to-rail readings to 
determine which structure is probably the disturbing 
elemmit in a particular location as well as to determine 


the points where drainage may be most advantageously 
applied; for instance a cable may be positive to earth 
yet negative to rails, which would indicate some other 
structure as the disturbing element. The use of water 
pipes as a reference system provided for tie readings 
wMch served as a check on the rdiability of all readings 
taken. 

Current Survey 

A current survey of sub-surface structures supple¬ 
ments the potential survey in determining probable 
hazardous conditions, and furnishes valuable data for 
consideration in the application of remedial measures. 

A current survey of cable systems is a relatively 
simple procedure and in a great many cases will indicate 
hazardous conditions where they would not otherwise 
be located. For example, the potential survey may 
indicate safe conditions at the points of measurement, 
while the current survey may show an abrupt change 
in the magnitude, or even a reversal, of the current in 
adjacent manholes such as to indicate hazardous con¬ 
ditions between the two manholes. 

Current surveys of pipe systems are generally difficult 
and expensive to conduct unless suitable test stations 
have been provided for this purpose, since the readings 
require the exposure of a suitable length of pipe usually 
by excavation. For this reason current test stations 
should be installed on pipe systems, either when main¬ 
tenance work is being done on existing lines or during 
the installation of new lines, their proper location 
having been previously determined by a study of the 
pipe systems in conjunction with the rmlway system. 

Approximately 72 such test stations were installed 
on the water and gas systems at Louisville and 24-hr. 
smoked chart records obtained of the current. Also 
in the study of the problem numerous potential drops 
were taken between services for determining the direc¬ 
tion of the current. 

Over-all Track Potential Drops and Track 
Potential Gradients 

The magnitude of stray currents, in general, depends 
upon the magnitude of over-all track potential drops 
and track potential gradients. High over-all track 
potential drops and track potential gradients result 
from long feeding distances with inadequate return cir¬ 
cuit conductivity and heavy concentration of return 
current in the rails. 

A large number of over-all track potential drops and 
track potential gradients was made on the Louisville 
Railway system. The over-all drops were 24-hr. 
records and were made from various points of the track 
system to the negative bus, or to the point of low poten¬ 
tial in the case of insulated return feeder systems. 
The potential gradient measurements were also made 
with recording instruments and covered periods from 30 
min. to one hr. under peak load conditions. These 
data are not only necessary in the study of a general 
electrolysis problem but are of value to the railway 
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engineers in the design and maintenance of their nega¬ 
tive feeder system from the standpoint of railway econo¬ 
mic. In the design of a feeder system, the peak load 
conditions are in general the determining factors. 

The obtaining of over-all track potential drop data 
would generally be difficult other than in a cooperative 
investigation where the telephone company can furnish 
spare cable pairs to various locations to serve as volt¬ 
meter leads. These leads, of course, should be tested 
each time use is made of them to insure reliable results. 

Soil Resistivity Tests 

Soil resistivity tests were made of some 180 samples 
and while there was a wide range in the resistance of 
some samples, it was found that for the most part the 
soil averaged about 5,000 ohm cm. In general this 
would not be considered a high resistance soil and from 
the fairly consistent results obtained it would appear 
that the potential measurements gave directly a fair 
indication of relative stray current interchange between 
affected structures and that the resistance of the soil 
did not by itself account for the areas of high-or-low 
potential differences between structures. 

Assembly op Test Data 

At the time potential or current tests were made at 
selected locations, a card was prepared giving the 
number and location of the test point and cross refer¬ 
enced with the corresponding smoked chart records. 
On the reverse side of this card was shown a diagram 
of the test point and the location of structures to which 
connections were made. This was done in order that 
any test could be repeated with identical connections 
at any time. At the conclusion of each day’s test the 
smoked chart records and cards were sent to the office 
where the data on the smoked chart records were 
averaged and recorded on the cards. 

Those portions of the data capable of graphical 
presentation were plotted on suitable maps. These 
maps were skeleton maps of the street railway system. 
The water and gas pipe potentials were plotted to scale 
using the railway track S 3 ^em as a base line. The 
ordinates of positive potentials were shown to the north 
and east of tracks and negative potentials to the south 
and west These ordinates were then connected with 
straight lines and the positive areas colored red and the 
negative areas blue. The cable data were plotted 
in a like manner using, however, duct runs as base lines 
and plotting the potentials of cables to rails and earth. 
Over-all track potential drops and gradients were also 
shown on the maps but the actual num^cal values were 
used. 

This manner of presenting data is of advantage, 
especially in a cooperative study, as it furnishes a 
composite picture of conditions and assists in determin¬ 
ing the disturbing element in any particular location. 


Analysis op Data and Mitigative Measures 

The technical committee arranged to meet once each 
week during the field survey, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the data as they were obtained and to inter¬ 
change information as to the operation or rearrange¬ 
ments of any plants which might affect the electrolysis 
situation. 

When sufficient data were obtained in any section 
from which definite conclusions could be reached, 
mitigative measures were recommended in order that 
these might be applied as the survey progressed. 

While it will not be possible to go into the details 
of this phase of the work some of the more important 
points considered in the analysis of data and in the 
application of remedial measures may be mentioned. 

From various data obtained such as track drops and 
gradients, drainage currents, and potential readings it 
was found that a very considerable improvement in the 
electrolysis conditions could be made by begiiming the 
operation of the Number 3 substation of the railway 



Pig. 2—Illustration of Graphical Presentation op Data 

company, one hour earlier in the morning and con¬ 
tinuing its operation until one hour later in the evening, 
and by operating the Number 2 substation for a 24 
hr. period instead of part time. This recommenda¬ 
tion was carried into effect. 

Prom a study of the track drops and gradients it was 
felt that ^me of these were excessive. Additional 
substations, with the resultant shortening of feeding 
areas, were recommended as a means for reducing 
the high over-all track drops and these are now being 
considered. 

Even where over-all track potentials are not of them¬ 
selves excessive, unequal drops on long paralleling or 
approximately paralleling lines may produce hazardous 
electrolysis conditions. This is illustrated by the 
following case which also shows the necessity for com¬ 
plete reliable data in the solution of the problem. 

In the Number 3 substation area there are three long 
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paralleling lines, viz.: the Broadway, Madison and 
Market Street lines, with no cross lines for intercon¬ 
nection. The potential survey showed that positive 
pipe-to-rail potentials existed throughout the length 
of the Madison Street line, which was the center line. 
This over-all track drops to the Number 3 substation 
negative bus were approximately 9, 3, and 8 volts re¬ 
spectively from Broadway, Madison and Market 
Streets (see Fig. 2). The Broadway and Market 
Str^t Lines were of older construction and heavily 
loaded while the Madison line was of new welded rails 
and lightly loaded. It was therefore evident that the 
positive potentials were due to shunting currents from 
the Broadway and Market lines to the lower potential 
line on Madison Street. The method which was itecom- 
mended and carried out for correcting this condition 
provided for a,dditional negative feeders to the Broad¬ 
way and Market lines, insulating the negative bus in the 
Number 3 substation and installing resistance grids in 
the short feeder attached to rails near the junction of 
the Madison Street line. 

These positive conditions upon the pipes had been 
known for a number of years but the absence of suf¬ 
ficient data made the engineoing solution difficult. 

Considerable positive cable-to-earth potentials in 
the downtown section were eliminated by equalizing 
potentials through fused interconnections of the cable 
sirstems. The railway cables were found to be heavily 
(hained and it was recommended that th^e be brought 
nearer earth potential by limiting the drainage currents. 
At one point it was found that more than 100 amperes 
was being drained from the power cables and that the 
telephone cables also required drainage at that point. 
Upon recommendation of the technical committee 
these two cable systems were interconnected and it was 
then found that a drainage current of approximately 35 
amperes was sufficient to maintain both systems at a 
satisfactory negative potential to earth. 


While reduction of stray current is of primary im¬ 
portance in mitigating electrolysis hazard to under¬ 
ground structures, cable systems usually require, as a 
supplementary nieasure, the application of a certain 
amount of drainage for the reason that the corrosive 
action on lead is rapid and the sheath relatively thin. 
Fortunately a cable system lends itself very readily to 
drainage due to the continuity and good conductivity 
of the sheath. In general, cable drainage should be so 
designed as to keep the cable system slightly negative 
to earth. 

It has generally been found that electrical drainage 
is only a partially effective measure in the protection of 
pipe systems. With pipe systems a more satisfactory 
supplementary measure, to the limitation of stray cur¬ 
rent in the earth, is the reduction of pipe system con¬ 
ductivity by the installation of insulating or high 
resistance joints. While there may be some isolated 
cases where drainage would be beneficial, pipe drainage 
should be resorted to only after careful study and the 
installation should be so made as to be readily accessible 
for test purposes. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is worthy of note that in the conduct 
of the general survey, of subsequent special tests, and 
of all the work undertaken by the Technical Committee, 
the active interest and cooperation of the -represented 
utilities were continuously in evidence. In a large 
measure the results attained and the work accom¬ 
plished were due to this interest and cooperation. 
Realizing that it would be a serious loss to the cooperat¬ 
ing utilities individually, and collectively if the benefits 
gained through this cooperation were allowed to lapse, 
the Technical Committee has continued in active exis¬ 
tence and functions as a central clearing house for the 
investigation of all matters relating to electrol 3 rsis in the 
city of Louisville. 



Electric Power in the Lumber Industry 

BY A.. H. ONSTAD* 

Non-member 


Synopsis.—In the preparation of this article an attempt has been 
made to show the development or growth of the use of electric power 
transmission in the lumber industry. More particularly in that 
branch of the industry that is engaged in falling trees, hauling them 
to the mill and sawing these trees into lumber units of the size used by 
builders and manufacturers of finished articles in which wood is the 
raw material. 


An attempt has been made to show the general scope to which 
electricity is used, without including any technical descriptions of 
individual applications. It was felt that this can be best accom- 
plished by a general description of its use throughout one of the most 
recently constructed and most modern manufacturing units in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


T he advantages of the use of electric power trans¬ 
mission and electric drive in the lumber industry 
are many. Fuel economy, however, has not, 
until very recently, been counted with the advantages. 

When considered, only from the angle of fuel econ¬ 
omy, electric power had no advantage, except in a few iso¬ 
lated instances, aver any other power as applied to the 
lumber industry until within the last decade. The 
raw material of the lumber industry, namely trees, is 
one of the earliest fuels used, and is still used as such in 
large quantities outside of the lumber industry. 

The lumber industry has such an over abundance of 
this fuel that when cutting the trees into logs, prepara¬ 
tory to hauling them to the mill, the logger is very careful 
not to send to the mill logs that will not produce a high 
percentage of ‘merchantable lumber. The sawdust 
produced in sawing boards is usually enough for all 
power needs. Any additional wood waste must be 
burned in refuse burners which are expensive to build 
and maintain and which usually scatter partly burned 
particles of wood over a great area with many attendant 
evils. 

It would be hard to say when electricity was first 
used in the lumber ind\istry. The writer recalls 
“shooting trouble” on an Edison belted bi-polar 
machine, which was connected to its load through a 
switchboard having the switches and such instru¬ 
ments as there were, mounted on a wooden panel, 
having an elaborate molded trim which would be a 
credit to any cabinet maker or furniture maker. When 
installed, this equipment was the last word in electrical 
equipment. 

The advantages of the use of electricity for the dis¬ 
tribution of power around a lumber manufacturing 
plant, aside from that of fuel economy, was early 
recognized and its use for this purpose began about 
twenty-five years ago. Prior to the adoption of electric 
power tr ansmis sion a lumber plant had two or more 
complete power plants each with, its complement of 
boilers, engines, pumps, etc., and a full operating force. 
One for the sawmill, one for the planing mill and some¬ 
times one for the box factory or other side line or power 


user that could hot be reached by belt or rope drive 
from the sawmill power plant. 

The development of the low pressure and mixed 
pressure turbo g^i^tors stimulated the adoption of 
electric power distribution. By installing a mixed 
pressure turbo generator in the sawmill power house, 
arranging it to take the exhaust steam from the sawmill 
engine which was usually a Corliss engine and all , the 
steam from the many steam cylinders in the mill, 
enough power could be generated to run the planing mill 
and other departments without drawing on the boilers 
for very much live steam. The cost of the installation 
of the generating equipment, plus the cost of the electric 
drives in the planing mill frequently exceeded the cost of 
a separate power plant for the planing mill, but the 
investment was justified by the reduction of the operat¬ 
ing force and maintenance costs. 

Many of the early applications of electric drive, or 
uses of electric power in the lumber industry that are 
still in use, would be hard to justify as being improve¬ 
ments of older and different methods. However, 
considering the equipment the designers and builders 
had to work with, the lumber industry rates as well 
as any other industry in this respect. 

The multitudinous advantages of electricity for the 
distribution of power is now so fully recognized that it is 
accepted without question as the most economical 
method. 

Changes being made in the method of lumber milling 
are steadily increasing the kilowatt hour consumption 
per unit of lumber, reaching as much as 121 kw-hr. per 
1,000 ft. board measurein some mills that carry the manu¬ 
facture to a fine degree. This change is also increasing 
the demand for process steam. 

These changes, along with the possibility of selling all 
surplus power to public utility companies, or other 
power consumers, are placing a higher value on the mill 
refuse so that instead of surplus mill refuse bang a 
liability it now has monetary v^ue at many plants. 

"With such a contract for the sale of surplus power the 
mill company can run its generating equipment at 
nearly 100 per cent load factor, and if it has sufficient 
power plant equipment it can turn all its waste fuel 
(mill waste) into revenue. 

This has made it imperative that efficient power 
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plant equipment be installed for the conversion of fuel 
into power. Also that the motor applications are made 
with a view to conservation of power as well as con¬ 
tinuity of service. 

An example of this is the recently completed plant of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company at Longview, 
Washington. 

The generating equipment at this plant consists of 
two 7,500-kw., 80 per cent power-factor, 2,300-volt, 
three-phase, 60-cycle, turbo generators. These tur¬ 
bines operate from steam at 300-lb. gage per sq. in. 
at the throttle; superheated to 580 deg. fahr. "l^en 
operating at full speed load 150,000 lb. of steam per 
hr. at a pressure of 125 lb. gage, may be bled from 
each machine. This bled steam is used in the heating 
coils of the lumber drying kilns. 

Two 500-kw., 250-volt, d-c. generators driven by 
synchronous motors supply current for 27 cranes used 
for handling lumber, as well as direct current for other 
d-c. motors and for the exciting current for the syn¬ 
chronous motors. 

In use at the present time are 1,200 motors, not 
including motor-driven tools, such as portable drills 
and grinders, motor-driven electrical welding sets, 
electrical-driven clocks, and motor-driven office appli¬ 
ances. These 1,200 motors aggregate 23,849 hp. 

The motors are divided as follows: 

71, 2200-volt synchronous motors.. .total 10,645 hp. 

30, 2300-volt induction motors.total 2,875 hp. 

1021, 550-volt induction motors.total 8,575 hp. 

78, 220-volt direct current motors, .total 1,754 hp. 

The load on this power plant with its 23,849 hp. 
averages 7,000 kilowatts. By the use of synchronous 
motors as here applied the power factor of the load is 
96 per cent leading. 

Electric power is now being used advantageously in 
every branch of the lumber industry. It is being used 
in the woods in a limited way for driving portable saws 
for falling trees and bucking them into log lengths. 
These saws consist of chains, with cutter teeth attached 
to one side of the links. These run over two sprockets, 
one moimted at each end of a light steel frame that 
serves to hold the sprockets in position and forms a 
guide for the saw chain. An especially designed motor 
of about five horsepower capacity, geared to the driver 
sprocket furnishes the power for driving the saw. 
Power for the operation of these saws is taken from near¬ 
by transmission lines, or from small gas-driven generator 
sets, which may be used for suppl 3 ring power to several 
such saws worMng within a limited area. 

Electric power is being used in a limited way for 
“yarding and loading” logs. This is the operation of 
dragging the log from where it was cut out of the tree and 
loading it aboard the cars for shipment to the miU. 

The equipment in use varies for various sections or 
growth of timber. On the Pacific Slope of the Cascade 
Mountains, (the area where this equipment is used to 
the greater extent) the equipment resembles heavy 


duty hoisting equipment, both in mechanical construc¬ 
tion and load characteristics. 

The yarder is that part of the equipment that is used 
for dragging the log from the point where it has been cut 
out of the tree to the railroad siding for loading onto 
cars. Two full load line speeds are provided. A high 
speed being 1,800 ft. per min. and the low speed being 
900 ft. per min. The higher speed is used on the 
smaller logs, and the lower speed used for the heavier 
logs. This variation of speed is obtained through re¬ 
duction gears of different ratios connected to the drum 
by friction clutches. The usual equipment is a 300-hp. 
wound rotor type motor having a wide range of speed 
control through secondary resistance. These -motors 
are designed for a pull out torque of approximately 
300 per cent. The service is such that these motors 
are frequently loaded to the stalling point. 

The loading end of this logging equipment usually 
consists of two, 75- or 100-hp. wound rotor type motors. 
The hoisting line of the loading equipment passes 
through sheaves properly supported over the load. 
The usual procedure in loading a log is to fasten one 
hoisting line at each end of one log; the log can then be 
manipulated through these double hoists so that the 
one end may be lowered onto the car ahead of the 
other, to conform to the requirements of binding the 
logs into the load in such a way that they will safely 
arrive at their destination at the mill pond. 

For a large operation, on which load factor or days 
of operation per year is high, and in which life of opera¬ 
tion is long enough to permit of reasonable obsolescence 
charges, this has proven profitable. 

One serious disadvantage to the use of electrical 
equipment for woods operation, however, is the danger 
of loss of equipment by fire. The cost of electrical log¬ 
ging equipment is so great that the units are only built 
on order. The time required to replace a macffine or 
repair one damaged by fire would be so great as to result 
in too severe a loss of production to warrant the adop¬ 
tion of electric power for logging operations except in 
a few special cases. 

While the loss by fire is insurable, as far as property 
damage is concerned, it would hardly be practical to 
carry “use and occupancy” coverage on accoimt of 
the cost of such coverage. 

Electric power for the propulsion of the trains haul¬ 
ing the logs out of the woods is being used in one or 
two instances. Insufficient tonnage on the average 
logging railroad will prevent its general adoption for 
this purpose. The load center of a logging operation 
is ansrwhere from 15 to 30 miles from the center of the 
mill. The average number of trains over this main 
line section of a logging railway would probably be 
three trains each way per day. The branch lines 
radiating into the woods from this main line railway are 
seldom in service over a period of more than six months. 
In the case of the main line, electrification of the road 
would represent a large investment in the electrical 
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installation for comparatively few trains. For the 
branch lines this same electrification investment would 
be necessary and on account of the short period of 
service of these branch lines, electrification would 
not be economical. 

There is no specific rule governing the application of 
motor drive to sawmill machinery. The power re¬ 
quired for driving the various sections can be computed 
using the same laws that govern the application of 
electric drive to any other line of machinery. 

Before attempting to compute the motor require¬ 
ments for these applications, however, one making 
these computations should be thoroughly familiar with 
the possible loading of the various sections to be driven. 
In appl 3 dng motor drive to live rolls and transfer chains 
the matter of obtaining sufficient starting torque is 
usually the prime consideration. The length of the 
roll trains and transfer tables is so short that if they 
are left in operation for a period of a minute or two they 
will completely unload all of the material that is on 
theml 

Full voltage across the line starters is used for all 
motors, except wound rotor type and direct current 
motors. 

Selecting the proper starting equipment requires 
considerable thought for with the frequent starting 
and stopping of the various sections the duties imposed 
on th§ starting equipment is even more severe than that 
imposed on tiie motors. Maintenance men spend more 
time keeping the starting equipment in good operating 
condition than they do the motors themselves. 

There are many applications where thermo tsqie over¬ 
load relays will not function if the doors of the cabinets 
enclosing the starting panels are left closed. This is 
due to the rise in temperature within the cabinets 
caused by the arc created in opening the circuit of the 
motor. Some of the transfer tables in the mill are 
started on an average of four to five times per minute. 

One of the advantages of motor drive is the ease 
with which the machinay can be started and stopped, 
which permits running the machinay only through the 
period that it is actually engaged in moving lumber. 
As this in many cases is only a small fraction of the 
total working time of the shifts, considerable wear and 
tear, of the machinery is prevented by stopping its 
movement when not actually needed. 

Among recent applications of starting equipment 
that has proven worth while is the automatic starting 
and stopping trains of live rolls and transfer chains to 
permit the movement of lumber over them. For 
instance a train of several sections of live rolls may be 
used for carrying timbers to the timber dock. As 
these timbers do not come with any degree of regularity 
the rolls need operate only a small portion of the time, 
with a trip pan arrangement placed between succesave 
tolls throughout the length of the route. These trip 


pans are mechanically connected to the starting stations 
of the motors driving the sections, in such a manner 
that when the pan is depressed by the timber going 
over it, the motor is started and is kept in operation 
until all of the pans in that train of rolls are free to 
raise to the up position. With such an arrangement 
each section of rolls is started as the timber approaches 
the rolls and automatically stops when the timber has 
gone over the section. 

Adapting individual motor drive to the machinery of 
a lumber plant presented many perplexing problems. 
With few exceptions, the speed of the final drive of 
sawmill and wood working machinery can be placed in 
two groups; a slow-speed group and a high-speed group. 

Log hauls, transfer tables and conveyors belong to 
the slow-speed group, with final speeds, ranging from 
to 25 rev. per min. live rolls drives ranging from 
100 to 176 rev. per min. can also be placed in this 
class. 

It was not until the so-called herringbone type gear 
was developed and it became practical to build speed 
reducing power transmisaons of large reduction ratios 
that individual motor drive for these slow-speed groups 
became practical and economical. Now reduction 
ratios of 160 to 1 with high efficiency may be obtained. 
This permits the use of motors of 1,200 to 1,800 rev. per 
min. to be used for practically every slow-speed drive, 
resulting in better electrical load characteristics and 
greater economy of installation. 

The standard ratios for gear reduction units in use 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company are in multi¬ 
ples of ten; i. e., units having ratios of 10 to 1, 20 to 1, 
40 to 1, 60 to 1, 80 to 1, 90 to 1 and 120 to 1 seem to 
fit all our needs. A further refinement of speed adjust¬ 
ment being in the chain drive from the reduction unit 
to the driven machine. Steel roller chain of numbers 
6, 7, 8 and 10, with double 8 and double 10, being 
used for extra heavy drives, are used for these final 
connections. 

The cutting speed for the teeth of saws and the knife 
type cutters of wood working machines range from 
8,000 to 14,000 ft. per min., which calls for speeds rang¬ 
ing from 300 to 7,200 rev. per min. These can be 
classed as high-speed drives. 

The mechanical connection between these and motors 
of economical speed characteristics did not present the 
difficult problems involved in the slow-speed drives. 

Recent developments in planing mill machinery such 
as matchers, molders, and saws, have opened a new, 
field for the use of high-speed direct-coimected motors. 
A large modern matcher has eight motors, totaling 
270 hp., built into the machine. For these applications 
the machine manufacturers buy the rotor without a 
shaft, and the stator without a frame, and incorporate 
these in the construction of the machines. 

It might be interesting to know that the modern 
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matcher (commonly called a planer) has the following 
motors, placed as follows: 


. Top cylinder.. Two, 40-hp., 3600-rev. per min. motors 

Bottom cylinder. One, 40-hp., 3600-rev. per min. motor 

Outside side head. One, 30-hp., 3600-rev. per min. motor 

Inside side head. One, 25-hp., 3600-rev. per min. motor 

Top profiler. One, 30-hp., 3600-rev. per min. motor 

Bottom profiler. One, 26-hp., 3600-rev. per min. motor 

Feed work. One, 40-hp., 1200-rev. per min. motor 


As the cutter head cylinders all turn in ball bearings 
and are very carefully balanced and heavy, they will 
continue to run for 10 or 15 minutes after the cur¬ 
rent has been cut off the motors. To make it possible 
to stop these quickly the control is equipped for plugging 
service so that when it is necessary to stop a head or 
cylinder for any purpose the motor is plugged, bringing 
it to a stop in a few seconds. 

Modem molders are built for variable speeds of the 
spindle. This variable speed is obtained by varying the 
frequency of the circuit by the use of frequency changes. 
For normal work the cylinders are equipped with six 
or eight knife cutters and usually operate at 8,450 rev. 
per min. For the exposed surfaces of the molding 
that require a finer finish the particular heads being- 
used for this exposed surface are speeded up by changing 
the frequency to 6,000 or 7,200 rev. per min. The 
control equipment is so arranged that the speed of any 
one or all of the five cutter heads or cylinders of the 
molder may be increased. 

Two t 3 T)es of loads are selected for synchronous motor 
drive. First; widely fluctuating loads having a low- 
load factor, such as bandmills, edgers, slasher, trimmers, 
and hogs: Second; large loads of high-load factors such 
as fans, pumps, and air compressors. 

Synchronous motors are not used on drives that 
require frequent starting. 

The synchronous motors range in size from 50 to 
400 hp. and in speed from 225 to 1800 rev. per min. 

All s 3 mchronous motors are wound for 80 per cent 
power factor and have a pull-in torque of 100 per cent 
of full load torque^ All synchronous motors are started 
with automatic, full voltage, across the line starts and 
with few exceptions are all excited from the 250-volt 
buses or feeders that supply power to the cranes and 
direct motors throughout the plant. 

, Synchronous motors located so far from the d-c., 
lines that the cost of a d-c. circuit to the motor for 
excitation would cost nearly as much as an exciter, 
are equipped with direct-connected exciters. 

Synchronous motors have proven very satisfactory 
for widely fluctuating loads. The application to driving 
hogs being a striking example. Motors of 250 hp. at 
600 and 720 rev. per min. and 400 hp. at 600 rev. per 
min. are used for this. These motors have' the field 
control relays so adjusted that when the motor pulls 
out of step due to overload, the field excitation is cut 
out, and will automatically be restored when the motor 
again approaches synchronous speed. This may occur 
as many as 100 times dining an 8-hr, shift. 


The 2,300-volt induction motors range in size from 50 
to 250 hp. These are mostly wound rotor type motors 
driving machinery requiring frequent starting, or 
machinery which will not. permit of the severe strains 
imposed on it by the full voltage across the line starting. 
Some equipment requires, limited speed control and for 
this purpose the wound rotor motor with drum type 
controllers is also used. 

Induction motors of 50 hp., and smaller ratings are 
wound for 550 volts. 

Except in sizes of 7H hp- and smaller, the 550-volt 
induction motors are of-the so-called, double wound 
rotor type. These have the starting characteristics of 
the high-resistance rotor motor and the running charac¬ 
teristics of the squirrel-cage type motors. 

One unusual motor application in this mill is that 
employed for driving the main bandsaw in the mill. 
For the regular run of fir logs a saw speed of 10,500 ft. 
per min. is the ideal speed. For a certain species fir 
log, one of exceptionally dense growth or one that has 
been dead for such a long period as to cause the wood to 
partially dry out, or for the logs that are frozen, such as 
occurs during the winter months, a saw speed of 8,000 
ft. per min. is the most practical speed at which to run 
the saws. As these logs that require the slow-speed 
saws for sawing are mixed promiscuously with the softer 
texture logs, the custom has been to saw them all with 
the higher speed saw which has resulted in erratic saw¬ 
ing of the hard or frozen logs. At this Longview mill 
we arranged for practically instantaneous speed changes 
from 10,500 to a speed of 8,400 ft. per min. This was 
accomplished by putting two synchronous motors on 
one motor base, with the shafts rigidly coupled to¬ 
gether, driving the same pulley. A 400-hp. 600-rev. per 
min. motor was installed as the main motor to use in 
starting the bandmill and for sawing the average run 
of logs. The other motor was a 250-hp. 450-rev. per 
min. motor. While the large motor is used for furnish¬ 
ing the power the small motor is disconnected from the 
line so that the only power required to drive it is that 
necessary to overcome the windage losses. When a 
hard log is sawn the sawyer, by pressing two push 
buttons, disconnects the large motor from the line and 
connects the small motor, which drops the speed of the 
saw to 8,400 ft. per min. The change from one speed 
to the other being made as frequent as the sawyer deems 
it necessary to make the changes. 

Another unusual application of electric power to 
sawmill machinery is in driving the feed works of the 
larger edgers. The edger is the machine that rips the 
boards and timbers into the desired widths. The edger 
arbor.on which the saws are mounted is direct-connected 
to a 400-hp. 80 per cent power-factor, 1200-rev. per 
min. syneluonous motor. The feed rolls that feed the 
stock into the edger are driven by a 10-hp. series wound 
motor through reduction gears and chain drive. These 
are so proportioned that with no load on the motors 
the surface speed of the rolls will pull the lumber into 
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the edger as rapidly as good work can be done with the 
saws. As larger and thicker pieces are sent through the 
edger the load on the feed works motor increases and 
automatically decreases the feed so that the thicker 
stock is fed into the edger more slowly. ■ The speed 
characteristic of the 10-hp. motor is such as to auto¬ 
matically provide the proper rate of feed into the saws 
for the var 3 ring thickness of material being sawn. 

Another application of electric current is by the use 
of solenoids for remote operation of cylinder valves. 
By use of solenoids for this purpose the valves of cylin¬ 
ders can be operated from several distant points. 

Among unusual applications of electric power to 
sawmill machinery is that used by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company at their Mill “C” Everett, Washing¬ 
ton. This mill is located approximately three-quarters 
of a iriile away from the power plant. The mill is 
equipped with individual motor drive throughout but 
differs from the usual mill in the respect that no steam 
is used in the mill for any purpose. This mill is so far 
from the power plant that the cost of a well consiructed 
steam line was such that it was decided to use com¬ 
pressed air in place of steam for operating all lifting 
cylinders, loaders, niggers, etc. 

A two stage air compressor having a capacity of 1,600 
cu. ft. of free air per nain., driven by a 250-hp. syn¬ 
chronous motor furnishes all of this compressed air. 

For driving the sawmill carriage a slow speed d-c. 
traction type elevator motor was used. This motor 
differs from the elevator motors in that it is not rated 
in horsepower The specifications for the motor called 
for a torque of 12,500 lb. rather than the conventional 
horsepower rating. Power for this motor is taken from 
a motor-generator set consisting of a 76-hp., three- 
phase motor driving two d-c. generators; one for 
furnishing current to the armature of the motor and a 
smaller one for furnishing the current for exciting the 
fields of the generator and the motor. 

The armature leads of the motor are directly con¬ 
nected to the armature terminals of the generator. 
Full field is left on the motor at all times. The speed 
of the motor is controlled by varying the voltage of the 
generator through field resistance placed in the field 
circuit of tiie generator. Reversal of the motor is 
effected by reversing the fields of the generator. 

This motor is coimected to the carriage through wire 
ropes, one end of which is securely fastened to the 
carriage; the other end being fastened to a 30-in. di¬ 
ameter dieave on the motor shaft. 


The cycle of operation of this unit is two revolutions 
in one direction and then two revolutions in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Under normal operation this unit 
makes from seven to thirteen cycles per min. 

Owing to the lack of ventilation, because the motor 
does not set up any windage through the coils by its 
own revolutions, it was necessary to provide artificial 
ventilation. This was accomplished by enclosing the 
motor in a galvanized iron housing and forcing cool air 
through this housing by the use of a motor-driven fan. 

Accurate and quick speed control of a sawmill car¬ 
riage is absolutely essential. The method used in the 
control of this drive, which is the Ward Leonard Sys¬ 
tem, has proven highly satisfactory in every respect. 

The newest use to which electricity has been placed 
in the sawmill industry is that of the Taglibue-Hep- 
penstal moisture indicator. This consists of a case in 
which is mounted a battery, some amplifsring tubes and 
transformers and an ammeter. Long flexible leads from 
this cabinet are coimected to two sharp, terminals in a 
small portable handle that the lumba’ tester carries 
with him when inspecting lumber. 

By driving the steel terminal points that are on the 
handle into the wood, a current is set up in the circuit, 
the amount being governed by the moisture content of 
the wood. The value of this current is calibrated as 
percentage moisture content of the wood. 

This method of testing for “diyness of lumber” has 
proven so -dependable that it is now a standard for 
testing lumber that is bought on a specification calling 
for a definite moisture content. 

Storage battery locomotives usually of seven ton 
capacity having 225-amp^ hr. battles are used for 
the transportation of lumber from one department to 
another, where these departments are so arranged that 
transportation caimot be readily accomplished by 
crane service. These locomotives run on a 30-in. gage 
track pulling four wheel industrial cars eqtupped with 
roller bearings. As the tracks are in good alinement 
and the grades are practically eliminated, one locomo¬ 
tive will haul a train of 16 cars or 60 tons on one charge 
of the battery and stay in service an 8-hr. shift 
without recharging the battery. 

Small storage battery tracts and lift trucks are used 
in some departments for stacking certain items of lum¬ 
ber and for short distance movement of lumber. 

With modem industrial lighting units it is possible to 
provide illumination so suited to the work that produc¬ 
tion can be carried on at night with as high a rate of 
efficiency as that obtained during dayli^t operation. 



Progress in the Design of the Single-Phase 

Series Motor 

BY H. G. JUNGK‘ 

Associate. A. I« E. B. 


Synopsis,—The paper deals with the development of the design 
of the single-phase series motor and some of the main features 
in both electrical and mechanical proportions which determine 
the service capacity in the application of this type of motor to railway 
electrification, 

IrUensive study and development begun in the early part of 1927 
resulted in the production of a singe-phase series motor with more 


than enough capacity to meet the present day requirements of the 
American railroads, A brief description is given of this motor and 
of some of the novel features which made this recent progress possible. 
Since this motor was developed, built and tested, further possibilities 
of increasing rating or decreasing the size and weight for the same 
rating have been found and will result in further progress in the 
design of the single-phase series motor. 


T he single-phase series motor for 25 cycles has been 
developed to the stage where it fulfills the present 
day railroad requirements, that is, high horse¬ 
powers per axle at high speeds. A high-speed passenger 
locomotive equipped with single-phase series motors 
with shunted interpole developed and built by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has been 
operating since July, 1930. The continuous rating is 
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Fig. 1—Performance Curve op Passenger Locomotive 
Equipped with Four No. 422-A Single-Phase Commutator 
Motors 


Includes input to all auxiliary apparatus and gearing 


more than l,O0O hp. per axle at 56 mi. per hr. In 
service the locomotive has exceeded the performance 
for which it was originally designed and has clearly 
demonstrated that it is now practical to build a 25- 
eyele single-phase locomotive for as high as 75,000 lb. 
axle loEiding geared to operate at a maximum sustained 

1. Design Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4, of the 
A. I, B. B,, Louisville, Kentucky, November 19-22, 1980. 


speed of 90 mi. per hr. The characteristic curves are 
shown in Pig. 1. 

This development was started more than three years 
ago in spite of the fact that at the time opinions were 
expressed that such a design was impossible. The out¬ 
standing features which made this possible were : 

a. Roller bearings. 

b. Commutators and armature windings designed to 
operate at higher peripheral speeds than heretofore 
considered good practise. 

c. More compact ventilating scheme. 

d. Improved quality of magnetic material. 

e. Rolled sted housings and welded frames. 

f. The disk spring commutator. 

g. Improved designs of gears, pinions and mechani¬ 
cal drive. 

Considerable credit is to be given to the European 
designers and manufacturers of single-phase railway 
apparatus in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Sweden, especially to the German engineers who were 
the first to apply generally roller bearings to locomotive 
motors in order to take advantage of the higher pe¬ 
ripheral speeds on 16%-cycle single-phase series motors. 

Once the fact was demonstrated that such high 
ratings were also possible on 25-cycle single-phase 
series motors, a number of further improvements has 
been found which permit the design of motors of even 
larger capacity in the same space and weight. The 
development of the single-phase commutator motor 
cannot be attributed to any one manufacturing firm 
or group of individuals. Its development is nearly as 
old and as broad as that of alternating current. The 
purpose of this paper is to describe briefly its history 
and how evolution led to the present day derigns. 

The single-phase commutator motor, though the 
fact is not generally recognized, followed closely the 
conception of the synchronous motor which was the 
first a-c. motor. The original designs were patterned 
after the d-c. series motor. The first appearance in 
litCTature of the mention of the possibility of such a 
motor was in 1884 by Alexander Siemens. This was 
followed by the experiments suid attempts of Elihu 
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Thomson in 1887 with the repulsion motor. Although 
not entirely successful the idea was followed up and in 
1892, E. Arnold brought out a more successful repul¬ 
sion motor which embodied the principles of the repul¬ 
sion, the doubly fed and the series motor. This led to 
the Wagner and to the Deri motors which were devel¬ 
oped for industrial application on 50 cycles or higher 
frequencies. The difficulties of commutation on the 
higher frequencies at this time, together with the 
advent of the induction motor, pushed the a-c. series 
motor into the background until aiter 1900. 

The first real impetus to a practical application of the 
series motor for traction purposes came in 1902 when 
B. G. Lamme brought forth a single-phase series motor 
for railway application and emphasized the importance 
of a low frequency, having chosen 15 cycle for his motor. 
Independent developments in Europe at about the same 
time brought out a test locomotive for the Prussian 
State Railways in 1903 as a result of the endeavors of 
Winter, Eichberg, and Latour. 

The first outstanding electrification was that of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad in 1907 
in which Lamme and Storer designed and built re¬ 
sistance lead series motors which are running success¬ 
fully today. The principal objectives of Lamme for 
this development of the smes a-c. motors, notwith¬ 
standing certain limitations in design, are given as 
follows: 

a. To make use of the outstanding advantage of the 
series motor for traction purposes in conjunction with 
the alternating current high-voltage contact system 
which permits the maximum concentration of power 
in a given section with the minimum size of conductor 
and supporting structure and substation capacity, as 
well as high transmission efficiency. 

b. To obtain a motor with minimum power require¬ 
ments for acceleration. 

c. To obtain a motor whose tractive effort could be 
maintained within limits over the entire speed range by 
varying the voltage of the motor, irrespective of motor 
combinations, by change in transformer taps, thus ob¬ 
taining a maximum output. 

SevCTal outstanding features resulted from this New 
Haven Electrification: 

a. Some of the passenger locomotives were operated 
at speeds of over 100 mi. per hr. but at a limited ca¬ 
pacity because the axle loading was around 40,000 lb. 
and gearless motors wore used. 

b. The individual axle drive of the flmble quill type 
was developed for 

1. Gearless motor (No. 130 motor). 

2. Geared single motor (No. 403 motor). 

3. Geared twin motor (No. 409 motor). 

The gear twin motor with flexible quill drive has made 
it possible to design for considerably more horsepower 
per axle with smaller high-speed motors and narrow 
gear face. 


c. Single-phase multiple unit cars. 

Considerable independent development took place in 
Europe at this time. The work of Dr. Behn Eschenberg, 
R. Richter, and M. Latour produced the series motor 
with the compensating winding and series interpole 
shunted by resistance. The limitations of short-circuit 
currents in coils undergoing commutation were inves¬ 
tigated and the combination of a brush, two bar pitches 
wide with a limit of 7 volts from one tip to the other was 
established, limiting the maximum flux per pole at 
start to 

1.6 megalines at 50 cycles. 

3.2 megalines at 25 cycles. 

5.3 megalines at 15 cycles. 

Dr. Behn Eschenberg in 1908 had investigated tele¬ 
phone disturbances caused by armature slots and 
recommended that the slots be skewed to noinimize this 
effect. These general limits of electrical design char¬ 
acterize the designs of today. 

The first experimental series motor with interpoles 
which the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
built was in 1911. This motor had low flux per pole 
and interpoles shunted with resistance. Mr. Hellmund, 
in his tests with this motor, found most of the relations 
which characterize the designs of today but could not 
take full advantage of them at that time because both 
switches and reversers were then too big and heavy to 
handle the larger currents economically. 

The doubly fed motor with repulsion start worked 
out better with the available control apparatus and 
this type of motor was applied to multiple unit ears. 
Considerable development of the doubly fed motor 
took place in which Arnold, Richter, Hellmund, 
Alexanderson, Punga, Latour and others did con¬ 
siderable to advance the art. The original and major 
number of motors used on multiple unit cars of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Paoli are of the doubly fed 
type, and the armatures of these motors were the first 
to be wound with the split-throw* or fractional-pitch 
windings to improve commutation. 

The World War retarded progress a second time—^more 
in Europe than in America of course—^and it was not 
until 1919-20 that a multiple-unit car equipped with a 
single-phase series motor with resistance shimted inter¬ 
poles was tried out in service on the Paoli line at 
Philadelphia. Weakening of the exdting field at start 
was tried on this equipment by connecting the fields 
of two motors in parallel at start and then changing to 
fields in series for the running connection. A second 
trial eqmpment in 1924 was tried in service with the 
field shunted by a reactor to reduce the field strength at 
start. This motor is still operating satisfactorily in 
daily service. 

In 1923-24 a large locomotive motor of the single¬ 
phase series type with shunted interpole was designed 

2. Patent No. 1298705, R. B. Hellmund, April 1,1919. 
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and built for gear and side rod drive on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. 

As Europe recovered from the war considerable 
progress was again made in Germany, Austria, Switzer¬ 
land and Sweden, where the single-phase systems were 
adopted as standard for electrification. The single¬ 
phase series motor with shunted interpole was generally 
applied with a definite trend toward individual axle 
drive. The doubly fed motors and resistance-lead 
motors were set aside. The necessity for smaller 
motois with greater capacity brought on an intensive 
development, both in drive and in mechanical construc¬ 
tion. Attempts were also made to exceed the estab¬ 
lished limits in electrical design. 

In Germany, Siemens-Schuckert concentrated on 
Geh. Reichel’s objective of a single axle-hung motor for 
passenger locomotives and succeeded in developing 600 
hp. per axle with 44,000 lb. axle loading for a maximum 
speed of 62 mi. per hr. The application of roller bear¬ 
ings and an increase in peripheral speed of commutators 
to 9,000 ft. per min. were the main features which made 
this possible. 

AEG.’ engineers directed their efforts toward produc¬ 
ing the Kleinow locomotive with twin motor per axle 
drive and succeeded in producing a locomotive with 
700 hp. per axle within the limits of 44,000 lb. axle 
loading and 60 mi. per hr. maximum speed. 

In Austria, Siemens-Schuckert produced a passenger 
locomotive with vertical motors and, although a novel 
departure in drive construction, has given good results. 

Brown Boveri Co. built locomotives with their single 
motor per axle drive and omitted the compensating 
winding in the pole face but used the shunted interpole 
in an effort to increase the number of poles on the 
motor. The outstanding result of their work was to 
develop a compact design of brush holder so as to place 
the maximum number around the commutator. This 
was reflected in the motor built for American applica¬ 
tion where 24 holders were placed aroirnd a 48-in. 
commutator and later 10 holdws around a 17-in. 
commutator. 

The European designs, not being hampered with the 
limitations of higher frequency, had commutation 
constants which were quite reasonable. The recent 
efforts of the Europeans described above may be sum¬ 
marized by sajdng that their attempts were directed 
toward obtaining more motor capacity for a given 
wdght and displacement, higher efficiency and better 
pow«: factor. This was made possible fundamentally 
by the application of roller bearings and improved arma¬ 
ture and commutator construction for higher speeds 
togetha* with the use of more poles, resulting in more 
capadfy per pole and more poles for the same space 
and weight. 

The development and successful application of the 
roller bearing has had considerable effect on designs. 

3! Allgemeine Elektricitaets Gesellsehaft. 


Long life, less lubricant and maintenance of a uniform 
air gap, together with a much higher journal speed, 
permit a considerable increase in armature rev. per 
min. An armature combination designed for a given 
flux per pole and ampere-tums when rotated at a 
higher speed will of course have a proportionally higher 
output. Compared with older designs a higher speed 
armature requires less flux per pole for the same total 
armature ampere-turns to produce the same output. 
This allows us to shorten the length of core, all of which 
results in higher efficiency and power factor for less 
weight of active material. The commutator design 
mTist be improved to stand higher peripheral speeds 
and likewise the armatm^ core and windings. 

In 1926-27 the problems in connection with the elec¬ 
trification of some of the larger American trunk lines 
became more active. Our twenty-five years experience 
in a-c. electrification and our knowledge of the 16 %- 
cycle devdopment in Europe gave us considerable data 
with which to proceed. The handicaps of 25 cycles 
over 16% cycles is of fundamental importance in 
motor design. Starting conditions of commutation 
definitely limit the flux per pole. For the same voltage 
between commutator bars, the 25-cycle motor can 
have only % the flux per pole of a 16%-cycle motor. 
Hence for the same torque a 25-eycle motor must have 
either 3/2 times the armature ampere turns or 3/2 
times as many poles as a 16%-cycle motor, or a 
partial increase in both armature ampere turns and 
poles to make up for % the flux. In addition to this, 
the axle loading in Europe on the 16%-cycle motors 
is not more than 44,000 lb. while here in America with 
25 cycles, the axle loading is as much as 75,000 lb. 

Hence the problem here is to design for or 170 

44,000 

per cent of the axle loading and starting tractive effort 
with % the flux per pole and either 3/2 the poles or 
3/2 the armature ampere turns required in Europe. 
Besides this, the maximum locomotive speed in Europe 
is 62 mi. per hr. (although this may be increased to 
75-80 mi. per hr.) while here in America we are de¬ 
signing for 90 to 100 mi. per hr. maximum. Hence 
with 170 per cent of the starting tractive effort per 
axle, 160 per cent of the maximum running speed with 
% the flux per pole and either 3/2 the poles or 3/2 the 
armature ampere turns, the propoitions of our motors 
differ somewhat from those of the European motors. 

Our engineers studying the problems of electrifica¬ 
tion economies, application, etc., put before the design 
engineers the problem of designing and building a motor 
suitable for freight service as an axle-hxmg motor and 
suitable for passenger service as a twin motor with 
flexible quill drive with motor parts interchangeable, 
which entails design difficulties. Railroad linodtations 
at the time were 60,000-66,000 lb. axle loading, 46-60 
mi. per hr. maximum speed for freight and 90-100 mi. 
per hr. maximum speed for passenger locomotives for 
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Operation on 25 cycles. Designs were worked up and 
"the first test motor was built for 26 per cent adheaon 
^t 60,000 lb. axle loading geared for 90 mi. per hr. 
inaximum speed, with a continuous rating of 1,000 hp. 
l>er axle at the rail at 55 mi. per hr. The motor was 
"tested early in 1928 and the fact was clearly demon¬ 
strated that such a capacity was possible with 72 in. 
drivers. A change in ventilation was then made with 
"the result that a motor rating of 1,220 hp. per axle at 
66 mi. per hr. could be obtained by an increase in current 
"without exceeding A. I. E. E. temperature limits. 

Following these tests twin motors were built in me¬ 
chanical parts designed to mount in a locomotive. 
Development was then concentrated on the commuta- 
"tor construction and the new disk spring type was 
developed in which the bars are held together by the 
force exerted by a disk spring pressing against the vw 
ring. Tests on this commutator show that the limit 
of 9,000 ft. per min. is a consQ*vativeone,in fact as soon 
as sufficient service data are obtained it may be possible 
to go to 10,000 ft. per min. or even higher with this disk 
spring construction. Increase in commutator speed for 
a given locomotive speed will produce more service 
capacity for a given motor weight and displacement. 

The field of the motor is shunted at start and allows 
the possibility of designing for maximum flux at con¬ 
tinuous rating independent of the value necessary at 
start. In fact the motor has the same flux at stand¬ 
still as at continuous rating with the present locomotive 
control scheme. 

A ventilation scheme was developed to eliminate fan 
members on the armature in order to increase the over¬ 
all length of active parts. At the same time the arms 
of the spider and .coil support provide an internal 
felower which assists in the circulating of the air through 
the armature passages. 

To eliminate the difficulties of securing adequate 
cast steel frames of the aze required, a new welded rolled 
steel frame was developed. Housings and commutator 
parts, also of rolled steel, were developed for the motor 
to take up less space because they are relativdy lighter 
and stronger. The motor frame and housings were 
dimenaoned and designed to take electrical parts of 
either 12, 14, 16, 18 or 20 poles. The original motor 
was designed for the minimum number of poles in order 
to get the maximum voltage and minimum current. 
This required a design wherein three commutator bars 
are spanned by the brush in order to get a brush of 
suflBcient mechanical strength and smooth riding quali¬ 
ties on the commutator. 

The motors for the existing locomotive were ready 
in the latter part of 1929 and the locomotive was placed 
in service the first week in July 1930. The actual 
weight on drivers is higher than the 60,000-lb. axle 
loading for which the motor was designed, hence the 
motor will be tested with more severe starting condi¬ 
tions than originally contonplated. The performance 
of the locomotive has exceeded expectations. The 


experience gained through the operation of tlus loco¬ 
motive in service with the increased axle losing an 
the knowledge and experience gained m the 3 
years, make it possible to design for as high as 76,000 

lb. axle loading at the same speeds- , , , . 

In order to design these motors and fake advantage 
of the best proportions, the major relationships of the 
fundamental limitations in design were comprehensively 
analyzed on the following basis. Th© required capacity 
of any motor applied to a locomotive or car is deter¬ 
mined by starting tractive effort and the maximum sus¬ 
tained r unning speed at which the locomotive or car 
must operate. The gear ratio and wheel size mi^t be 
so proportioned that the commutator speed will be 
within safe limits at the marimum sustained running 
speed of the locomotive; The maximum tractive effort 
which may be obtained with this gear ratio and wheel 
size is limited by the current carrying capacity of the 
brushes and commutator or armature windings. The 
continuous capacity is then the output at some voltage 
and speed with this gear ratio, wheel size and current 
carrying capacity at which the temperatures do not 
exceed certain safe values. 

For multiple wound armatures: , 

Gross tractive effort = flux per pole X brush current 
density 

peripheral speed co'rnmutator 

X poles X X mi. per hr. 

"Width of brush . ,, , . . 

X —-TTT-X active length of commutator 

Bar pitch 

X cos . a X gear eflBlciency 
where active length of commutator is the total length of 
brushes in a brush holder. 

The gross tractive effort can be converted into net 
tractive effort at the rail by deducting rotational losses 
and gear losses which are of the order of 6 to 10 per cent. 
At standstill the cos . a may be of the order of 90 per 
cent but is practically unity above ^ speed. 

The limiting factors in the motor design are 

1. The maximum peripheral speed of the commuta¬ 
tor which determines both the diameter and length of 
the commutator. 

2. The permisfflble' current density in the brush 
which, for a given number of brush holders, limits the 
rize of the brushes and the active length of the com¬ 
mutator but depends on the flux per pole. 

. 3. The flux per pole which not only determines the 
magnetic sections of the pupchings and the length of 
core but also the voltage between commutator bars at 
standstill and the circulating currents in a coil being 
commutated. This circulating current in turn limits 
the permissible current density in the brush. 

4. The bar pitch of the commutator which limits the 
width of the brush for a given flux per pole and hence 
the current per brush holder. 

5. The ntunber of brush holders which can be 
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placed around the commutator which limits the num¬ 
ber of poles. 

The maximum peripheral q)eed of a commutator is 
a mechanical limitation. The dimensions of the indi¬ 
vidual bars and the method of holding them together 
determines the safe maximum speed at which the 
commutator may rotate without overstressing the parts. 
Disk spring commutators have been built to operate 
at 9,000 ft. per min. 

The flux per pole at start, the permissible current 
density in the brush and the maximum number of bars 
spanned by a brush at any time are all very closely 
related and depend entirely on the characteristics of 
the carbon brush. The resistance of contact of any 
carbon decreases with temperature rise. On brushes 
with high contact drop, the circulating current in the 
coil short circuited by the brush varies about as the 
square of the voltage induced in the coil, reaching a 
critical condition between 3.5 and 3.76 volts above 
which the current increases very rapidly with a slight 
increase in voltage. Since this characteristic is caused 
by local heating it is evident that, with line current 
also carried by the brush, the voltage induced in the 
short-circuited coil must be hdd below this critical 
point. Tests have shown that some carbons will stand 
as high as 2.9 volts between bars and a load current 
denaty of 160 amperes per sq. in., where the brush is 
two bar pitches wide and is in contact with three bars 
most of tile time. 

If we substitute these values in the equation for 
tractive ^ort we have at 26 cycles:— 

Gross tractive effort at start 

2.6 X 150 , 9000 

” 1 A ^ poles X T./r . , X 2 X 

1414 ^ Max. mi. per hr. 

active length of commutator X cos. a = ^ 

Max. mi. per hr. 

X active length of commutator X cos. a. 

Therefore with the tractive effort required for start¬ 
ing and the maximum mi. per hr. for sustained running 
speeds, the poles and active length of commutator may 
be readily determined. This brings us to the require¬ 
ments cff the car or locomotive. 

On multiple imit cars, the wright on the driving axles 
will probably not exceed 40,000 lb. Since sand is 
seldom used the maximum adhesion will not be 'ovo" 
18 per cent giving a possible starting tractive effort of 
7,200 lb. per axle. Geared at 70 to 76 mi. per hr. it 
would be posable to accelerate such a car at 1 mi. per 
hr. per sec. with only one axle driven by a 12-pole 
motor with 10 in. active commutator. With motors on 
two axles it would be possible to haul a trailer. 

For a locomotive of 60,000 lb. axle loading and a 
starting adhesion of 26 per cent each axle would exert 
16,000 lb. tractive effort at sts^. This would require 
a 12 pole motor with a 12 in. commutator to bring the 
locomotive to 45 mi. per hr. with one motor per avie . 


Two motors per axle would give a maximum speed of 
90 mi. per hr. 

Assuming the maximum weight per axle held at 
75,000 lb., then at 30 per cent adhesion, each axle 
could exert 22,500 lb. tractive effort at start. This 
would require 18 poles and 12 in. of commutator length 
to bring this locomotive to 45 mi. per hr. maximum 
speed and with a twin motor of the same dimensions 
the locomotive could be operated at 90 mi. per hr. 
maximmn speed. 

The design of the locomotive then becomes one of 
grouping the required number of axles under a cab to 
give the most economical operating unit. The group¬ 
ing of axles under one cab depends on the required size 
of driver and this is where the dimenrions of core and 
windings play an important part. At the present time 
twin motors can be built to go on 72 in. wheds and 
develop 25 per cent adhesion at start geared for 90 mi. 
per hr. maximum running speed. With the develop¬ 
ments now under way, however, this wheel size may be 
brought down to 68 in. or the m aximum speed on 72-in. 
wheels may be raised if desired, because the experience 
of the last few years indicates that considerable further 
improvements can be made to permit the application of 
smaller motors for the same tractive efforts or of the 
same size of motors for greater tractive efforts. 

Summary 

1. The series single-phase commutator idea was 
conceived in 1884. 

2. The developments on the high frequencies dur¬ 
ing this period diverted the efforts to the r^ulsion 
motor and the induction motor. 

3. In 1902 B. G. Lamme gave the first real impetus 
to the application of the series single-phase motor to 
railroad application and recommended a low frequency. 

4. In 1907 the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad electrification was the first outstanding appli¬ 
cation of the motor and these motors are operating 
successfully today on both alternating current and 
direct current. 

5. Contemporary development in Europe led to 
standard system of alternating current only and brought 
out the shunted intarpole motor. 

6. In. 1908 the electrical limitations were estab- 
Ushed of 2 bars per brush and 7 volts across the brush 
at start, also armature slots skewed to TniuiTuiao tele¬ 
phone interference. The limitations hold today. 

7. After the World War, a second big impetus was 
given to electrification by mechanical improvements. 

a. Increased commutator peripheral speed. 

b. Improved insulation. 

c. Roller bearings. 

d. More compact brush holders. 

8. ^ Further mechanical improvonents followed in 
Amoica. 

a. Disk spring commutator. 
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b. More compact ventilation, design. 

c. Rolled steel and welded frames and housings. 

d. Better pimchings. 

9. A united effort by all firms to produce a unit 
axle drive to simplify the deagn of locomotive. 

10. Finally a return to the series single-phase com¬ 
mutator motor with shunted interpole. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that our new design 
of series commutator motor and control equipment, 
for 25-cycle railway electrification, has exceeded expec¬ 
tations as to horse power per axle. A 4-axle locomo¬ 
tive, with the new motor, has developed more service 


capacity than was expected with the 6-axle locomotive 
which we proposed four years ago and which was then 
consid^d to be a marked improvement over existing 
designs. Further, it should be noted that this new 
design, while representing an entirely new analysis 
and proportioning or arrangement of the various essen¬ 
tial parts, to obtain better power factor, efficiency, 
commutation, and speed-torque charactadstics, is never¬ 
theless based on the sure foundation of nearly thirty 
years of constant practical experience in a-c. electrifi¬ 
cation, and over three years of intensive development 
work and testing of this new deagn. 



Lightning Investigation at Alcoa, Term. 

BY J. ELMER HOUSLEYi 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis*—The cooperative lightning laboratories near Alcoa, provided for a more complete appreciation of the technical data 
Tenn,, have been in operation since July, 1928. This paper out- . which appear from time to time. Conclusions drawn from, an 
lines the purpose of the installation and describes the transmission operating viewpoint are presented, 
line on which the studies are being conducted. A background is * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 


E arly in 1928 there was a crystallization of the 
ideas concerning the use of the cathode ray oscillo¬ 
graph for field studies of lightning. The imme¬ 
diate result of this was the desire to establish two 
lightning laboratories in the field. 

The Aluminum Company of America, through its 
subsidiary the Knoxville Power Company, afforded a 
transmission line of high insulation value and recog¬ 
nizing the importance of lightning investigation, joined 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany in a cooperative field research endeavor. 

At the inception of this work the determining factors 
governing the selection of East Tennessee were the 
great number of thunderstorms, and the existence there, 
of the most heavily insulated steel tower transmission 
line in operation in the southeast at the time. 

The Line 

The transmission line selected for the investigation 
consists of two circuits operated at 150',000 volts and 
extends from Alcoa, Tennessee to the Sant^tlah power 
house, a distance of thirty miles. 

The elevation of Alcoa is about 700 ft. and the line 
travels over a rolling country until Tower No. 72 is 
reached when the line suddenly climbs to an elevation of 
2,600 ft. A rugged coimtry is traversed with several 
long river crossings until the Cheoah power house, 
at tailrace elevation of 1,080 ft., is reached. A further 
mountainous section is traversed to Santeetlah power 
house at elevation 1,270 ft. Data covering the first 
circuit of this line have been given in an Institute paper 
The towers are double circuit to tower No. 60 and 
single circuit with horizontal configmation of conduc¬ 
tors to tower No. 125 where double-circuit construction 
is resumed to the terminus at tower No. 152 at San¬ 
teetlah power house. See Fig. 1. 

The configuration of the cables is vertical on the 
double-circuit towers with the middle wire offset 4 ft. 
6 in. toward the tower, and the vertical separation is 
11 ft. 9 in. at the top and 12 ft. 8 in. at the bottom. 
The single^jircuit lines have a flat horizontal cdnfigura- 
tion with a spacing of 17 ft. 6 m. The conductor is 

1. Eiioxville Power Company, Alcoa, Tennessee. i 
2. The 150,000-Volt Transmission Line of the Knoxville 
Power Co., by Theodore Varney, A. I. E. E. Jotonal, June, 
1920, p. 563. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4, of the 
A. I. E. E., LouisviUe, Kenlucky, November 19-S8,1930. 


500,000 cir. mils A. C. S. R., 40 per cent steel by weight. 
The diameter is 0.904 in. The insulator strings are 
composed of ten disks in suspension and twelve in each 
of the triple strings used in a single dead-end assembly. 
Strap iron horn-gaps are used on the line and ground 
side and a horn is placed on each side of the insulator 
string over the axis of the cable in suspension units. 
The horns are arranged above the insulator for hori¬ 
zontal strings. The gap spacing is 3 ft. 9^ in. The 
span between towers on the line varies from 650 ft. to 
2,400 ft. The single ground, wire of J^-in. high strength 
steel is common to both types of tow6r. This wire is 
located at the top and center of all towers. The single- 



Fig. 1 —^Diagram of Transmission System of KnoxvilijB 
Power Company and Tallassee Power Company 

circuit towers are provided with holes for the attach- 
rnent of two additional ground wires, one between 
and above each outside cable and the center cable. 

Operating Experience 

The lightning season extends from March 15th to 
October 1st. The insulator flash-overs occur mainly 
in the mountainous section of the line from tower Nol 81 
to tower No. 152. The original line, twenty-five miles 
long, has been in operation since April, 1919 and on this 
line the interruptions have averaged about ten per 3 rear. 
Lightning, with one exception, has been the sole cause 
of interruptions chargeable to the high-tension line. 
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The exception concerns an obsolete type of strain insu¬ 
lator which failed several years ago on a special long 
span. No insulators have been found damaged by 
flashovers. The second circuit was added two years 
ago and five nules of double-circuit line was added 
making the total length of the line thirty miles. The 
second circuit and the added length of line has not 
increased the number of interruptions in the past two 
years. 

Selection op Sites 

After deciding upon two stations for the field inves¬ 
tigations the location of the stations was selected after 
a study of the usual path of the thunderstorms. Pre¬ 
vious observation had indicated that many storms 
traveled along the ridge of the Chilhowee Mountain 
which extended east and west and the line crossed the 
ridge at right angle. Along the south base of the 
mountain flowed the little Tennessee river for a short 
distance until it reached a water gap and turned north. 
Many storms traveled up the short valley from west to 
east, probably due to the prevailing winds which are 
southwest. 

It seemed appropriate to locate one station at the 
base of the mountain at the north near tower No. 70 
and the other at tower No. 93, along the river near the 
base of the mountain on the south. See Pig. 2. The 
locations were near roads which would permit the 
transportation of building material and the apparatus 
required. 

Satisfactory results were obtained from the station at 





Fig. 2—^IjIghtning Labohatoky at Tower No. 93 

tower No, 93, but the location at tower No. 70 was too 
remote from the storms on the ridge of the mountain 
and this station will be discontinued. 

Klydonograph Equipment 
Three Idydonograph installations were established 
in conjunction with each station. All klydonograph 
potentiometers were of the three-phase type, one was 


located adjacent to each station and one on either side 
of the stations one mile distant. This is illustrated in 
Pig. 3. The klydonographs are equipped with eight- 
day clocks and the film records are removed weekly. 
A Idydonograph was placed in a parallel circuit between 
the top of the tower and the ground at tower No. 93, 



Pi«. 3 —Three-Phase Potentiometer and Klydonograph 
Installation 


to study the potential gradient existing on the tower 
during a storm. 

DEScaiiPTioN OP Station 

The station building at tower No. 70 is a frame build¬ 
ing and at tower No. 93 is a sectional steel building, A 
partition provides a dark room and a kitchen, while a 
tent with a wood floor, provides the living quarters. 
An electric refrigerator furnishes storage for food 
supplies and a supply of cold water for the development 
of films. 

A shallow well equipped with an electric pump sup¬ 
plies water to the station at tower No. 93. The other 
station pumps water from a mountain stream. 

The frame building is lined with a heavy wire screen, 
well grounded, in the laboratory section and in the steel 
building it was only necessary to ground the structure 
at several points. 

Equipment 

The equipment in each station was identical. A 
gasoline-driven 15-kv-a.,110-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 
a-c. generatorsuppliedpower for station use. The direct- 
connected 1-kw. exciter furnished 126-volt direct current 
for use in the concentration coils on the oscillograph. 

The Norinder oscillograph with its auxiliary equip¬ 
ment, consisting of vacuum pump, switchboard, linear 
timing device, oscillator, and high-voltage rectifier has 
been used throughout the tests and many improvements 
have been made in the apparatus and increased reli¬ 
ability has been obtained.® See Pig. 4. 

An osiso was used for recording the output of a 

3. A Cathode Bay Oscillograph with Norinder Relay, by O. 
Aokerman, A. I. E. E. Jotonal, April, 1930, p. 285. 
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microphone located some distance from the station to 
detect the location of the stroke by recording sound 
from the thunder, but the induction picked up on the 
long leads during the stonns interfered, so that good 
results were not obtained. A potentiometer connected 
to an antenna was used to study air gradient potentials 
existing in the river valley and on the top of the ridge of 
Chilhowee Mountain. 

Staff 

Each lightning laboratory was continuously attended 
during the lightning season by two engineers from the 
Westinghouse Company, who made their residence at 
the station. During the winter various parts of the 
equipment were returned to the factory for alterations 
suggested by the preceding season’s work. 

The oscillogram No. C-3095-B, Pig. 5, was made during 
a storm July 10, 1930. These data have not yet been 
analyzed. The storms during the 1930 period, up to 


Fig. 4—Cathode Ray Oscillooeaph and Atociliaht Bqtiip- 
MENT IN LabORATOEY AT TOWBE No. 93 



August 1, 1930, have been local thunderstorms and 
have covered only a very small area, and a small 
number of surges has been recorded at tower No. 93 
and one at tower No. 70. Pig. 6 oscillogram shows a 
typical switching surge. 

The small number of oscillograms obtained since the 
stations went into operation does not give a complete 
picture which would enable an analysis to be made of 
the waves appearing on the line with their exact point 
of origin and probable voltages which existed there. 
The data obtained and observations made during the 
past three years have been valuable in relation to the 
development of the cathode ray oscillograph smd demon¬ 
strated the importance of this device in the field. 

Conclusions 

Since the location of storms must be very close to the 
station, chance plays a large part in the volume of data 
obtained. Accordingly it is hoped that by contintiing 


the investigation over a period of time that a suflScient 
number of surges will be recorded so that a complete 
analsreis may be made of the various ts^pes and deter¬ 
mine the efforts of the natural strokes. 

One of the first observations made indicated that the 



Fig. 6—Oscidlogeam of One Large Lightning Suhgb and 
Seteead Minor- Surges 

line trip-outs were caused by direct strokes and not by 
induced charges. Many strokes come very close to the 
line and near the oscillograph with no record obtained 
although a surge of two times normal would be quite 
legible. 



One conductor alone is involved dming a stroke on 
the line and often it is the first wire adjacent to the 
approaching storm. The oscillograph is attached to 
only one conductor and a line tripout has resulted from 
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a stroke near the station but with a very small singe 
recorded on the oscillograph. A heavy surge would be 
recorded by the klydonograph on some other conductor. 
Conversely a heavy surge may be recorded on the oscil¬ 
lograph and the klydonograph on the same conductor 
while the other two conductors will have very light 
surges shown. 

The klydonographs located one mile from the station 
have shown surges beyond the calibration range and the 
oscillograph would show a light surge indicating the 
attenuation which occurs. 

Low resistance tower footings and a low resistance 
ground wire were indicated as desirable for decreasing 
flashovers. Due to the line being built over an almost 
solid rock country with a light covering of weathered 
rock, some artificial means of lowering tower footing 
resistance was indicated. 

No damage to insulators from fiashovers has been 
experienced in ten years operation and no bums on the 
cable were found during the last inspection made two 
years ago when each tower was climbed. Ground 
current relays have not been used but will be installed 
in the future. The generating capacity on the line 
varies from 130,000 to 150,000 kv-a., and at times the 
system operates in parallel with another large system 
through a 25,000-kv-a. auto-transformer bank. 


Discussion 

J. J. Torok: The investigation work carried on in Tennessee 
has been exceedingly fruitful. The number of records ob¬ 
tained has not been astonishingly large but the nature of those 
which were obtained is such that it exposed serious discre¬ 
pancies in the early theories and aided considerably in establish¬ 
ing a more consistent concept of the origin and manner in which 
surges appear on the line and their nature. 

The early copcepts of the formation of surges on lines were 
predicted on the inductive theory, that is that the bound charge 
on the transmission line was released suddenly when the cloud 
discharged. Accordingly, all the transmission line designs were 
based purely on this theory. The value of ground wires was 
intimated on their protective ratio. The insulation on the lines 
was determined by height and ground wire location and many 
other minor details were governed purely on this basis, yet these 
lines do not show a very marked improvement over those which 
had been built according to the dictates of construction economics 
only. . 

The first season’s operating experience bore strong evidence 
against the induced voltage theory. Many storms raged about 
the station and over the line yet only one record was obtained in 
which the voltage rose above three times the operating value. 
The records of the operators showed clearly that of the hundreds 
of strokes appearing over or near the line only one or two resulted 
in a surge on the line which might be harmful in its character. 
The oscillograms of these surges showed that they were of long 


duration ranging from 30 to several hundred microseconds which 
again was contrary to the earlier concepts which dictated waves 
of short duration ranging from perhaps one or two microseconds 
to 15 or 20. Using these records as a basis and also those which 
were obtained later on oscillograph stations located in Chicago, 
New Jersey, and Arkansas, a series of calculations was made to 
determine the probable magnitude of induced surges. These 
calculations showed that if the clouds discharged in a period of 
time indicated by the oscillograms that the induced voltages 
would hardly exceed one or two hundred thousand volts which 
is a value quite harmless to high-voltage transmission lines. 
Then the direct stroke theory was ushered into prominence. In 
the past direct strokes were always considered as an irresistible 
force which man could not yet cope with. However, this reali¬ 
zation, that the surges which we have been protecting against in 
the past were the results of lightning volts coming directly in 
contact with the line instead of originating by induction, gave 
the engineers renewed hope in their strive for the ideal—the 
lightning-proof line. 

The direct stroke theory dictates that if the line is to be made 
immune from lightning it must have some protection against 
these direct strokes. The ground wires which have been used in 
the past still seem to be a good solution for the lightning problem, 
however, modifications must be made so that the new concepts 
can be satisfied, namely, that these ground wires should be so 
placed that the stroke itself must terminate on the ground wire 
rather than on the conductors. This meant that the ground 
wires must be placed well above the conductor and also in such a 
position that the ground wires protect not only one but all three 
conductors. Furthermore, the estimates and measurements of 
the currents in the lightning bolt dictated that the tower and 
footing impedances should be very low so that the tower itself 
will, when carrying these heavy currents, not rise up to a high 
potential above earth and thus cause flashover from the tower 
to the conductor. Analysis of a number of transmission lines 
indicated very strongly that this direct stroke theory will be much 
more useful ^an its predecessor. Lines which either by chance 
or design were located in a terrain where low tower footing 
resistance could readily be obtained had exceedingly good 
operating records, one especially which had an average tower 
footing resistance around two or three ohms has only had one 
outage in five years, whereas a line of similar design but going 
over mountainous country where the tower footing resistance 
ranged from a few ohms to several hundred has an average of 
five or six outages per year. Further analysis on the position 
of the ground wires also shows that where only one ground wire is 
situated in the middle and close to the conductor the performance 
is very poor. An exceedingly marked improvement is obtained 
in installations where two ground wires are so situated with 
respect to the conductors that they shield them physically. 

Another question which has been less pressing in the engi¬ 
neers’ mind is that of switching surges. Here again the experi¬ 
mental stations in Tennessee have been of considerable im¬ 
portance. They have made records of switching surges that 
occurred during the normal operation of the line. These records 
indicated that a normal switching surge will seldom exceed three 
times normal and only rarely rise to four times normal. Such 
SAvitching surges are of great value in that they will indicate the 
minimum insulation a transmission line can have and still give 
good operating records. All these data and much more can be 
attributed directly or indirectly to the Tennessee investigation. 



Operating Experience With Reactance Type 

Distance Relays 

BY E. E. GEORGE* 

Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis*—In view of the fact that reactance type distance relays 
have been in service in this country less than a year, operating 
experience should he of general interest to the industry at this time. 
This paper presents t^ie performance record during the 1930 lightning 
season of two new types of reactance relays. One of these types is 
a highspeed American built relay, using a stepped timeHiistance 
characteristic. The other relay, using a sloped time^distance charac- 
teristic is European built, but designed for a more conventional speed 
of operation. 


These relays have performed satisfactorily on long transmission 
lines with wide variation in short-circuit conditions. The correct¬ 
ness of the reactance principle has been demonstrated. Certain 
difficulties with these relays have arisen on interconnections 
operating near the stability limit. Both definite and tentative con¬ 
clusions from this year's operating experience are included in the 
paper. 

« « He * « 


Dates op Installation 

N February 9, 1930, the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company installed three reactance relays at their 
Great Falls Hydro Plant. These relays of 
the normal speed distance t 3 rpe (LB-1) and were fur¬ 
nished by the American Brown Boveri Company, but 
were built in Baden, Sydtzerland, by Brown Boveri, 
Limited. This is believed to be the f^t installation of 
reactance relays in this country. 

On February 19, 1930, the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company set up a temporary test installation of three 
General Electric high-speed reactance type (GAX) 
distance relays at thdr Ocoee No. 1 Hydro Plant. 
These same relays were permanently installed at West 
Nashville Substation on February 23,1930. The Ocoee 
installation was the first in this country of American 
built reactance type distance relays. 

Another instillation of Brown Boveri type LB-2 
relays was made at Ocoee No. 1 on February 25,1930, 
and another installation of GAX distance relays was 
made at Centerville Substation on March 30,1930. 

Since the above time 21 more Brown Boveri type 
LB-1 relays and 21 more General Electric t 3 npe GAX 
relays have been installed, making a total of 54 distance 
relays of the reactance type on this system. In addi¬ 
tion to the above, six high-speed distance relays of the 
Westinghouse impedance t^e (HZ) are now being 
installed. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are typical wiring diagrams for the two 
types of reactance relays and show how the test facilities 
preferred by this company have been applied. If it 
is desired to use the auxiliary equipment offered by 
one manufacturer for securing ground protection as well 
as phase protection, the test scheme becomes more - 
complicated. 

Reasons for Installation 

The reasons for the rapid installation of these new 

1. Supt. of Electrical Operation, Tennessee Electric Power 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Presented at the Southern Distnct Meeting No. 4, of the A. I. E. E., 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 19-33,1930. 


t 3 T)es of relays may be of general interest. Herewith 
is given a tabulation of the variation in short-circuit 
kv-a. on the various high-tension buses of this system. 
This variation is due chiefly to changes in operating 



conditions with steam and hydro generation at widely 
different locations. The tabulation covers the totiil 
short-circuit kv-a. on the bus, and any one outgomg 
line has substantially less current. 
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Fig. 3 shows the location of circuit breakers on the 
154-kv. and 110-kv. systems together with the type of 
phase protection now in service at each. Many of tiie 



Pia. 2 —Wiring Diagram foe Ttpb QAX Distance Relays 


TABLE I 

VARIATION IN SHORT-OIBOUIT KV-A. ON TENNESSEE 
BLBOTBIO POWER SYSTEM 



Maximum 

Minimum 

ArHngtiOn. 

680.000 

360.000 

480.000 

600.000 

780.000 

560.000 

390.000 

800,000 

160.000 

170,000 

210,000 

250,000 

250,000 

220,000 

180,000 

150.000 

Oenterville. 

Great Falls. 

Hales Bar. 

Ocoee No. 1. 

Bidgedale. 

West Nashville...;. 

Wilson Dam. 


more the opening of a section under fault frequently 
requires the adjacent sections to carry as much as twice 
normal load for a minute or more. Over-current relays 
(and relays having over-current pick-up) have proved 
inadequate and almost useless under these conditions. 

The principle of the distance relay finds a ready ap¬ 
plication in handling this situation. Reactance type 
relays were preferred over the impedance type since it 
is thought that the former give a more accurate mea¬ 
surement of the distance to the fault by being inde¬ 
pendent of arc resistance. This was given conaderable 
weight on account of the fact that the resistance of 
many lines on this system constitutes an appreciable 
proportion of their impedance. Reactance t 3 q>e relays 
have another advantage over impedance relays as now 
built when applied to lines having low minimum short 
circuit compared to maximum load. Since distance 
measurement is taken care of by the reactance meter, 
the impedance release or starting unit may be designed 
to have its release characteristic vary with the voltage. 
At 20 per cent of normal voltage, both tsqjes of reac¬ 
tance relays considered will release with current below 
10 per cent of that required to release them at normal 
voltage. 

All future installations on the 154-kv. and 110-kv. 
systems will probably be reactance type distance 
relays, although one short line will soon be equipped 
at both ends with an experimental installation of 
high-speed impedance type (HZ) distance relays. In 
selecting distance relays to date more attention has 
been paid to getting low pick-up under minimum 
generating conditions for long lines, than in securing 
high speed, although high speed will be more of a factor 
as high-speed breakers are installed generally over the 
system. 
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PHASE PROTECTION OF 154 ANDMOKV SYSTEMS 

Fig. 3—^Location of Distance Relays on Tennessee Blbctiiic Powbu System 


Kne sections are of No. 2/0 copper or equivalent. This Operating Experience 

map together with the table of short-circuit kv-a. shows Both types of reactance relays have, in the opinion 
why the short dreuit at the end of a long section may be of the writer, demonstrated the following conclusions 
even lower than the normal load of the line. Further- beyond question: 
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1. Reactance relays will protect each section of line 
selectively without cascading settings. Each section 
of line is thus protected independently of other sections. 

2. The amount and location of generation has no 
appreciable effect on the time of clearing faults. Any 
secondary current of about 2 amperes or over will 
operate the relay in a predetermined time if the voltage 
is low enough to indicate a fault in the protected zone. 

3. Loads much beyond the sustained thermal 
capacity of a transmission line can be carried without 
danger of tripping. With normal bushing current 
transformer ratios, the relays will carry from 500 to 
1,000 amperes primary current, whereas the normal 
rating of the average high-tension transmission line is 
probably 250 to 350 amperes. Sustained currents of 
about ten times normal rating will fuse the average line. 
Sustained currents of possibly five times normal rating 
will cause failure of a line under normal tension. Fre¬ 
quently it is desired to carry twice normal load on a 
transmission line for a few seconds and there is no 
thermal limitation to doing this, but it is usually im¬ 
possible with the ordinary overload relay. In case of a 
non-attended station, it may be necessary to back up 
the distance relays with some other tsTpe of relay 
following more closely the thermal characteristic of 
the transmission line. Ordinarily the operator or load 
dispatcher will notice promptly any unusual diversion 
of power and take steps to reduce the load. 

4. Impedance releases or starting units on reactance 
relays should be set rather high—ten amperes or more, 
at normal voltage. 

5. High-tenaon potential supply is necessary in 
practically all cases. If this is not provided there will 
be a certain percentage of incorrect operation due to 
trouble on the lower voltage system. Selectivity will 
suffer with the use of low-tension potential supply, 
not only on account of the impedance of the power 
transformers but also because of the voltage balancing 
action of certain power transformers during single¬ 
phase faults. In addition to the above difficulties 
potential supply from the delta winding of a grounding 
transformer will tend to cause incorrect phase relay 
operation on ground faults. 

6. Potential transformers are the best and most 
economical form of potential supply,, in the long run. 
This statement is made advisedly after trying various 
substitutes. The lower first cost of capacitance coup¬ 
ling devices may be more than offset by the additional 
cost of adjustment and test. A change in secondary 
loading at any time requires almost as much work as 
the initial adjustment and test. The volt-ampere 
output is limited, and is inadequate for some t 3 npes of 
relays. The phase angle error of capadtance devices 
is considerable at very low voltage, where accuracy is 
most essential for reactance relay potential supply. 
Furthermore, when high-tension potential supply is 
instjdled for relays, there is a tendency to use it for 
synchronizing, voltage indication, frequency indication. 


indicating meters, watthour meters, etc. It is cle^ly 
impossible for capacitance devices to handle such 
burdens, whereas 500-volt ampere potential trans¬ 
formers will safely handle all the potential burdens in 
the station. 

7. Pilot indication on potential supply is desirable. 
Neon lamps serve this purpose admirably. 

8. If it is desired to take advantage of the special 
characteristics of distance relays for fast bus protection, 
it is not possible to get correct directional action in all 
cases for heavy fadts close to the station. 

9. The cost and importance of distance relay instal¬ 
lations justify complete and accurate operating records, 
and a ^eful study of these records after they are ob¬ 
tained. The average substation operator will not, 
unless especially instructed, report with sufficient care 
and thoroughness on the performance of such relays. 
Even if the operator normally has plenty of time to 
make the proper records, knows the names and func¬ 
tions of the major parts of the relay and has facilities for 
promptly reporting to the dispatcher, there will fre¬ 
quently be times when so many things happen at once 
that he is unable to tell just what occurred. If he 

'attempts to guess at what ^ppened, such misinforma¬ 
tion is much worse than no information at all. In spite 
of such handicaps there will be occasions when a good 
operator, well trained, can give very valuable informa¬ 
tion on relay operation. 

10. Automatic oscillograph installations should be 
very valuable in analyzing dista.nce relay operation, 
especially on occasions when the station operator’s time 
is limited. 

11. Quick trip ammeter installations as used to 
record neutral ground current, have been very helpful. 
The absence of a ground current record indicates a 
phase-to-phase short circuit which should operate the 
distance relays. These graphic ammetas frequently 
show ground current at the same time the distance 
relays operated, indicating a two-phase-to-ground short 
circuit, or a phase relay operation on a single-phase-to 
ground fault. 

12. In this territory most of the high-tension phase 
relay operations occur during the height of the light¬ 
ning season in June, July, and August, thus giving a 
rather limited time in which to make and note the effect 
of any changes in relay installations. This means that 
questionable or incorrect operations must be followed 
up very promptly in order to note the effect of any 
improvement or revision before the lightning season 
ends. The lightning storms are not only concentrated 
during the summer months, with a peak in July, but 
these storms also occur most frequently in the after¬ 
noon. Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show clearly that the major 
portion of each year’s lightning occurs between the 
hours of 1:00 p. m. and 5:00 p. m. in June, July, and 
August. This extreme concentration of trouble greatly 
complicates relaying and dispatching problems due to 
independent troubles occturing dose together, or even 
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simultaneously. A second line may relay out before 
the first line can be closed back in, thus leading to 
confusion in the opwating records as well as to inter¬ 
ruptions to customers provided with two or more 
sources of supply, even though none of the circuits go 
in trouble permanently. 

13. One type of reactance relay is equipped with a 
distance indicator which has been very helpful in study- 
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Fig. 4—Hoxtrly Distribution of Interruptions dub to 
Lightning 


ing the conditions under which the impedance release 
operated. It would also be desirable to have more than 
one target on the step-by-step distance relays so that 
there would be a record of whether the relay tripped 
on instantaneous, intermediate or back-up time. It 
has been found impracticable to determine this by 
watching the relay, even on staged tests. 

14. No entirely satisfactory method of low-volta,ge 
routine t^ts has been devised for distance relays. 
They have been checked by staged tests during installa- 



PiG. 5 —Monthly Disteibtjtion of Lightning Stoem Days 

tion, and occasionally thereafter in case of questionable 
operation. 

15. Both types of reactance relays have been found 
to operate on arc faults in the same time as on solid 
short circuits, even up to the longest arcs that could be 
maintained on the S 3 rstem. 

Operating Problems 

In addition to the foregoing conclusions regarding dis¬ 
tance relay performance, there are' Certain questions 
which, in the opinion of the writer, have not been defi¬ 
nitely answered as yet. These are outlined below, to¬ 
gether with some of the evidence that'may be helpful in 


reaching conclusions, especially when and if corroborated 
by further experience. 

Tables II, III, and IV cover the operation of dis¬ 
tance relays on this ssistem from the dates of their 
installation up until the present time. Prom these de¬ 
tailed records the reader may analyze the available 
evidence in brief and form his own conclusions in the 
light of his own ffiqjerience and his own particular 
operating conditions. 

1. Apparently the operation of all types of distance 



Fig. 6—^Monthly Distbibution of Relay Opbbations 

relays is highly satisfactory on radial feeders. The only 
difficulties arise on trunk lines and on interconnections. 

2. The performance of distance relays under out- 
of-step conditions is still uncertain. This liability is 

TABLE u 

SUMMARY OP BBAOTANOE BELAY OPERATIONS 
Through September 30; 1930 


Correct operations.;. 47 

Questionable operations... 7 

Wrong operations. 0 

Inadeciuate potential supply—. 18 


Total. 72 

Analysis: 

Correct operations 

Line relayed at one end only. 3 

Same line relayed simultaneously at other points. 28 

Line relayed while being supplied from one end only. 5 

Back-up protection. 3 

Low-tension bus failure. 1 

Bad synchronizing. 5 

Bus protection. 2 


Total. 47 

Questionable operations 

Out-of-step conditions. 7 


Total. 7 

Inadequate potential supply 

Cross phased. 3 

44-kv. trouble..'•*.. 6 

Bushing potential devices. 5 

110-volt secondary trouble. 6 


Total.:. 18 


not confined to these relays, as it is definitely known 
that the old impedance relay will operate quickly on 
any out-of-step condition if the current peaks exceed 
the pick-up value for a short time. Both laboratory 
and field tests show that one type of reactance relay 
will operate on out-of-step conditions if the frequency of 
surging is very low or very high. Another type seems 
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3. Even if out-of-step conditions should cause relay- 
operation, many interconnections are subject to more or 
less prolonged surging somewhat below the stability 
to be reasonably immune to ordinary out-of-step con¬ 
ditions but severe surges may cause incorrect operation. 
The recently completed tie in East Tennessee intercon¬ 
necting about 5,000,000 kw. in the north and 1,000,000 
kw. in the south is particularly subject to bad surges. 
This problem is being actively studied at the present 
time. Unfortunately there is no precedent for sasdng 
that a line should or should not relay on out-of-step 
conditions. The Relay Subcommittee of the South¬ 
eastern interconnection has tentatively suggested that 
severe out-of-step conditions should cause relay opera¬ 
tion, but only at one location, which should be at the 
point of maximum voltage variation. 


are designed and factory adjusted so as to ^ve back-up 
protection to two or three average sections of line, 
while the distance measuring element is very flexible 
and can be adjusted for most any combination of sec¬ 
tions. This arrangement is quite satisfactory as far as 
actual short circuits are concerned, but does not take 
care of the difficulties of load and power factor swings 
encountered on interconnections. Obviously a reac¬ 
tance meter, if allowed to operate under these condi¬ 
tions, will perform somewhat erratically. The logical 
remedy seems to be to adjust the release unit to operate 
on faxilts just a little beyond the nearest breaker, and 
use some separate form of back-up protection if desired. 

7. The time setting on intermediate and back-up 
operation of step-by-step distance relays should be 
rather long—^probably 60 cycles or more for the inter- 


TABLB m 

DETAILS OF LB BELAY OPBBATIONS 
6 Installed In February 1930 
3 Installed In May 1030 
3 Installed in June 1930 
6 Installed in July 1930 


Station 

Line 

Date 

Time 

Cause 

Ocoee No. 1. 

Nashville 

3-20-30 

11:20 a. m. 

Open potential circuit 

Great Falls. 

Cleveland 

3-23-30 

10:27 a. m. 

Potential network 

Great Falls. 

Cleveland 

3-23-30 

1:18 p. m. 

Potential network 

Great Falls. 

Cleveland 

3-23-30 

1:41 p. m. 

Potential network 

Great Falls. 

Cleveland 

3-26-30 

11:58 a. m. 

Potential network 

Ocoee No. 1. 

Nashville 

6-21-30 

3:07 p. m. 

Lightning 

Great Falls. 

Cleveland 

7- 2-80 

11:21 p. m. 

Wilson Dam out of step 

Great Falls. 

Cleveland 

7-10-30 

2:11 p. m. 

Nashville out of step 

Great Falls. 

Cleveland 

7-10-30 

2:12 p. m 

Bad synchronizing 

South Nashville. 

Great Falls 

7-13-30 

2:31 a. m. 

Bus failure 

Arlington. 

Maryville 

7-13-30 

6:35 a. m. 

Lightning 

Arlington. 

Cleveland 

7-13-30 

5:49 p. m. 

Lightning 

Ai'lington. 

Maryville 

7-16-30 

7:43 p. m. 

Lightning in Georgia 

Arlington. 

Cleveland 

7-23-30 

12:08 p. m. 

Lightning 

Arlington. 

Cleveland : 

7-23-30 

1:04 p. m. 

Lightning on double-drcuit line 

Arlington. 

Maryville 

7-23-30 

1:04 p. m. 

Lightning on double-circuit line 

Arlington. 

Maryville 1 

7-23-30 

1:14 p. m. 

Lightning 

South Nashville. 

Great Falls 

7-23-30 

5:08 p. m. 

Lightning near Centerville 

Great Palls. 

Cleveland 

8- 9-30 

2:04 p.m. 

Lightning 

Ocoee No. 1. 

Nashville 

8- 9-30 

2:04 p. m. 

Lightning 

Arlington. 

Maryville 

8-10-30 

3:20 p.m. 

Bus protection 

Arlington. 

Cleveland 

8-10-30 

3:20 p. m. 

. Bus protection 

Arlington... 

Cleveland 

8-14r-30 

7:26 a. m. 

Lightning 

South Nashville. 

Great Falls 

8-14-30 

7:67 a. m. 

Lightning near Wilson Dam 

South Nashville. 

Great Falls 

8-14-30 

6:32 p. m. 

Lightning on W, Nash, line near 8. Nash 

Arlington. 

Cleveland 

8-21-30 

3:40 p. m. 

Lightning 

South Nashville. 

Great Falls 

9- 8-30 

8:38 a. m. 

Lightning 

Arlington. 

Cleveland 

9- 8-30 

10:44 a. m. 

Lightning 


limit and relays should hold in all such surges. This 
is one of the problems on the East Tennessee iri-ter- 
connection. 

4. Wide variations in power factor during load 
swings seems to be one of the chief difficulties in apply¬ 
ing reactance type relays to trunk lines and inter¬ 
connections. 

5. Impedance releases or starting units should have 
reset values fairly close to the release -values, particu¬ 
larly if the starting unit is non-directional. Otherwise a 
fault may be cleared promptly at some other location, 
but the resulting surging or readjustment of power flow 
may be sufficient to hold the relay released and cause 
incorrect operation. 

6. It would be ad-yantageous for the starting units 
to be made more readily adjustable. At present they 


mediate time—^if used on heavy interconnections. 
This is a tentative conclusion from operating experience 
on the East Tennessee intercoimection. 

8. It may be possible to have the instantaneous 
element on a distance rday operate too quickly. In¬ 
correct operation may occur due to breaker adjustment 
if the relay trips tmder two or three cycles. 

9. There seem to be certain complications in using 
the bus protection feature of distance relays, and it is 
recommended that important stations be protected by 
some independent form of bus protection so that 
distance rdays can be used for outgoing protection only. 

10. It does not seem to be wise to try to speed up the 
initial time too much on certain t 3 T)es of relays. A cer¬ 
tain definite time is required for proper directional 
discrimination. 
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TABLE IV 

DETAILS OF GAX RELAY OPERATIONS 
8 Relays installed in February 1930 
3 Relays installed in March 1930 
^ 6 Belays installed in September 1930 


station 

Line 

Date 

Time 

Cause 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

3-29-30 

12:01 p. m. 

Air break switch arced between phases 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

4- 6-30 

4:17 p. m 

44 kv. bus switch opened by mistake 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

6- 7-30 

4:14 p. m. 

Potential circuit opened by mistake 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

6-19-30 

10:02 a. m. 

Insulator failure 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

6-30-30 

3:15 p. m. 

Lightning near Great Falls 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

6-30-30 

3:17 p. in. 

Bad synchronizing 

Centerville. 

West. Nashville 

7- 7-30 

6:46 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7- 7-30 

6:45 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-10-30 

2:11 p. m. 

Lightning near Great Falls 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-10-30 

2:22 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville... 

West Nashville 

7-10-30 

2:53 p. m. 

Lightning on 44 kv. 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-10-30 

3:10 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-10-30 

4:10 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-10-30 

4:10 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-11-30 

12:12 p. m. 

Lightning near Great Falls 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-11-30 

3:09 p. m. 

OentervlUe transformer failed 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-17-30 

5:58 a. m. 

Bad synchronizing 

West Nashville .; 

Centerville 

7-18-30 

1:34 p. m. 

Bad synchronizing 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-23-30 

5:08 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-23-30 

5:08 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-23-30 

5:23 p. m. 

OenterviUe by-passed 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-24-30 

1:22 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-24-30 

1:22 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-24-30 

1:26 p. m. 

Bad synchronizing 

Centerville. 

West NashviUe 

7-24-30 

1:57 p. m. 

Wilson Dam out of step 

Centerville.'. 

West Nashville 

7-25-30 

3:24 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

OentervUlo 

7-25-30 

3:24 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

7-25-30 

3:48 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

7-29-30 

2:31 p. m. 

Lightning on 44 kv. 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

8- 9-30 

2:04 p. m. 

Lightning south of Centerville 

Centerville.•. 

West Nashville 

8-14-30 

7:25 a. m. 

Lightning on 44‘kv. 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

8—14—30 

11:06 a. m. 

Lightning south of Centerville 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

8-14-30 

2:29 p. m. 

Loose connection 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

8-14r-30 

6:32 p. m. 

Loose connection 

Centerville.. 

West Nashville 

8-14-30 

8:32 p. rn. 

Loose connection 

Centerville. 

West NashviUe 

8-14-30 

9:17 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

8-14-30 

9:17 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

8-17-30 

3:12 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

West Nashville 

8-17-30 

3:12 p. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

9- 8-30 

6:11 a. m. 

Lightning 

West Nashville. 

Centerville 

9- 8-30 

8:38 a. m. 

Lightning . 

West Nashville... 

S. Nashville 

9- 8-30 

8:38 a. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

Wilson Dam 

9-13-30 

12:27 p. m. 

Lightning 

Centerville. 

Wilson Dam 

9-24-30 

6:19 a. m. 

Insulator failure 


11. Relay settings or sdbemes should not be modi¬ 
fied on account of one report of incorrect operation. It 
is too difficult for the average operator to determine 
exactly what happened, and except in case of careful 
observation on staged test, too much weight should not 
be given any one reported erratic performance. 

- 12. It is entirdy feasible to use separate and inde¬ 
pendent ground protection with distance relays. It has 
always been the practise of this company to use current 
directional ground relays for ground protection, and no 
change was made in t^ practise when distance relays 
were installed for phase protection. However, botii 
manufacturers have developed schemes of ground pro¬ 
tection using distance relays and star potential supply. 

13. Distance relays can be used successfully on the 
same system with other types of relays. However, if 
the ordinary types of relays operate slowly under 
minimum generating conditions the distance relays 
will frequently operate ahead of them. 

Summary 

Operating experience has shown the correctness of the 
major principles of detign and application of reactance 
type distance relays on this system. Several difficulties 


have been encountered but these have been givm less 
weight than the prime considerations of carrying high 
load safely dxuing emergency and of dealing the 
majdrity of faults selectivdy during all operating 
conditions. 


Discussion 

J. MacNeills Mr. George states: 

“Potential transformers are the best and most economical 
form of potential supply in the long run.*’ 

This is admittedly so where very large secondary burdens are 
to be handled, or where extreme accuracy of phase angle is 
required. However, the fact remains that suoicessful operation 
on many large systems, including relaying, indicates definitely 
the worth of bushing potential devices when used within their 
ratings. The low cost of these devices and the elimination of 
high-voltage potential transformers justify the bushing potential 
device where usable. 

Looking to the future, it is reasonable to expect that auxiliary 
devices, such as relays, volt meters, synohronoscopes, etc., will 
all have reduced burden, thus broadening the application of low 
output sources of potential. Recent improvements in bushing 
potential devices Have reduced phase-angle error considerably 
over wide voltage range. The error now obtainable at 10 per 
cent of normal operating voltage is not greater than 20 per cent 
of previous value. 















































Lighting Airway Beacons 

Direct From High-Voltage Transmission Lines 

BY F. W. CARTLAND‘ 

Associate, A. I. £!• B. 

Synopsis.—Airway beacons requiring from 1]^ to hw., with condenser hushing terming, the capacities being composed 
may be lighted direct from low-voUage distribution lines, gas engine- • of suspension type capacitor units. The capadtap will give satis- 
driven generators or from high-voUage transmission lines. The factory performance for certain types of loa^. The device is very 
latter requires a high potential transformer of very smaU capacity, well adapted to the supply of power to airway beacons having 
although most standard high potential transformers are made only nearly constant load and approximately 100 per cent power factor 
in ratings of Id to 100 kv-a. where not more than 3 kw. is required. The construction and 

The “capadtap” is a potentiometer device similar to that used performance are discussed in detail. 


Introduction 

HE rapid progress of aviation during the last few 
years has emphasized the need of adequately 
lighted airways. The airports have been located 
near the cities where electric power for flood lights and 
searchlights was readily available. However, the sup¬ 
ply of power to airway beacons in isolated places has 
been a more difficult problem. Beacons in such 
localities have been operated from low-voltage trans¬ 
mission lines or where these were not available, gas 
engine-driven generators have been used. The power 
required for such installations is approximately 2 kw., 
and low capacity transformers are available where the 
system voltage does not exceed 23,000 volts. When 
higher voltage lines are encountered the smallest 
standard transformers built vary from 15 to 100 kv-a., 
increasing with the system voltage. A lOO-kv-a. 
transformer used to deliver but 2 kw. is not only expen¬ 
sive but also inefficient. 

A paper presented by Messrs. SpracMai, Marshall, 
and Langguth at the Winter Convention in New York, 
February 18-17,1928, described a potentiometer device 
for use with condenser type bushings, which supplied 
sufficient power for operating relays and ssmchronizing 
equipment. With the development of high-voltage 
outdoor capacitors of the su^ension type, developed 
the possibility of adapting them to a potentiometer 
circuit which would supply greater amounts of power 
than coul'd be obtained from a condenser bushing. 
While the capacitor could be thus used to supply very 
great quantities of low-voltage power, the capacitors 
as built at present are of such a size and constiruction 
that it is not considered desirable or economical to ■ 
obtain more tiian 2 or 3 kw. from such a circuit. 

Descjription of Capacitor Power Supply 

The capacitor power supply or “capadtap,” Consists 
essentially of a number of suspension t 3 q)e capacitors 
connected in series with a portion paralleled by the 

1. Capacitor Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4, of the A. I. E. B., 
LouisviUe, Kentucky, November 19-33,1930. 


load and a reactor in series as shown in Mg. 1. Since 
in most cases the load voltage is 110 volts, the use of a 
small transformer (11,000/110) as shown in Fig. 2 is 
more desirable considering the capacitor economy.. 
Another modification of this circuit, as shown in Mg. 
3, has an additional advantage in that the full load 



Pig. 1—Thbohetical Cibouit—Singlii Line to Qbodnd 



Pig. 2—Single Line to Geound Using Sm al l Tkansformbk 

ground current is much less than that of the equipment 
shown in Mg. 2. (Considering circuits which produce 
the same voltage regulation.) 

A capadtap as shown in Mg. 4 was built for studying 
the performance and practicability of this circuit. 
This equipment, built for supplying 234-kw. unity 
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power factor at 110 volts from a 66-kv. line had load 
voltage curves as shown in Fig. 5. The curve of Fig. 
6 shows the result of varying the size of reactor. The 
complete circuit as shown in Fig. 7, consisted of eight 
low-voltage capacitors, sixteen high-voltage capacitors 
shown in Fig. 8, a standard transformer, a reactor and 
two enclosed spark gaps. Both transformer and 
reactor were tapped to give the desired adjustments. 
Each of the low-voltage capacitors was 0.020 juf., 
10,000 volt and each of the high-voltage capacitors was 


lators. The wet flashover at 60 cycle is 70 kv. and the 
dry flashover is 116 kv. The weight of each capacitor 
is approximately 115 lb. 

Installation 

The capadtap may be installed in several ways such 
as suspending from an existing tower or from a tower 
or pole erected especially for carrying this load. The 
weight of the complete equipment shown in Fig. 4, is 
about 3,000 lb. The equipment may be connected 



Pia. 3 —Thbobbtical Cihcuit—Double Line to Ground 



Pig. 4—Experimental Installation (2H Kw. erom 66 Kv.) 



Pig. 5—Load Voltage Curves. (Experimental 
Installation) 



Pig. 6—Curve op Regulation vs. Inductance op Reactor 



Pig. 7—Complete Circuit op Equipment Shown in Pig. 4 


0.008 juf., 16,000 volt. The reactor was designed for 
14,000 volts and had 176 henrys maximum inductance. 
The spark gaps were placed in parallel with capacitors 
6 c and b' c. 

The individual capacitor unit is shown in Fig. 8. 
It is similar in design to those used for carrier current 
applications, but is a special rating. The construction 
is such that ihe capacitor will flash over the outside of 
the porcelain before it will flash through the inside. 
The characteristics are similar to those for line insu- 


direct to the transmisaon line, however, the operating 
companies will probably use disconnecting switches. 
As this tsrpe of equipment can be mounted suspended 
above ground, it will not be necessary to build any 
encloang fence as is required for equipment mounted 
on the ground. 

Application 

A study of the various possible circuits has definitely 
shown that the capadtap may be well adapted to cer¬ 
tain dasses of loads, while for others, the operation 
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would be greatly unsatisfactory. For example, either 
the supply of power to a beacon lamp load or the supply 
for charging a storage battery through a rectifier would 
be a satisfactory load; however, the operation of a 
large motor, or the closing of a circuit breaker would 
not be suitable. A current surge as encountered in 
starting a motor should not be delivered by the capaci¬ 
tor power supply as at present designed. Reference 
to Fig. 9 will show that as the load current increases, 
the voltage in various parts of the circuit rises, and in 



Fiq. 8— Single Suspension Capacitor Unit 

all- places the maximum voltage must not exceed the 
rating for which each part is designed. The reactor 
nsed in the equipment built for study was designed for 
14,000 volts; therefore, from curves of Fig. 9 it will 
be seen that the load must not exceed 2,700 watts. 
Also an overload will cause a current which may 
saturate the reactor. This condition would then tend 
to limit the voltage rise on the capacitor. The spark 
gaps were installed to protect the circuit from excessive 
voltage rises. 

The capadtap and the transformer both supply low- 
voltage power from a high-voltage line and there are 
many things to be considered when choosing between 
them for any particular application. In gen^l, 
where less than 3 kw. are required, the transformer will 
be better adapted to the lower voltage s;^tems, whereas 
the capadtap is better adapted to the higher voltage 
S 3 ^tems. The dividing line between a high-voltage 
and low-voltage ssrstem is rather indefinite and will 
depend somewhat on the applications. For example, 
the supply of ? kw. from a 44,000-volt line (25,400 volts 
to ground) will be best obtained from a transformer; 
while the supply of 100 \^tts at 110 volts for chargiug 
a storage battery (through a rectifier) may be economi¬ 
cally obtained with the capadtap. For all ratings, 
the effidency of die transformers and capadtaps is 
very high at full load, whereas a 50-fcv-a. transformer 
(high voltage) used to supply 2 kw. will be much less 
efficient. 

There are so many variable factors in the design of a 
capadtap, that all study has been limited to a grounded 
neutral system. Other arrangements will likely follow 


which will be adaptable to imgrounded or delta-con¬ 
nected systems. 

Single-phase power may be obtained from the use of 
a line-to-groimd connection, (Fig. 2) or a double line- 
to-grormd connection, (Fig. 7). Often one may be 
considered as a substitute for the other, however, the 
inherent characteristics of each will greatly affect the 
choice. As will be shown later, the double line-to- 
ground circuit has a grovmd current which is constant 
and independent of load; however, the single line-to- 
groimd drcuit has a ground current which increases 
with load. If the ground current should become an 
important factor, e^ecially in the vicinity of tdephone 
drcuits, it would be necessary to consider the use of 
the double line-to-ground circuit instead of the single 
line-to-ground circuit. 

Another factor which should always be considered is 
that of voltage regulation. The better the regulation 
required, the larger and more expensive the equip¬ 
ment will become. The regulation is a function of the 
total kv-a. of capacitors and the ratio between the 
impedance of the line and ground branches of the 
circuit. The single line-to-ground circuit will be found 
to have slightly better regulation than the double line- 
to-ground circuit, using the same capacitors in either 
circuit. 



Summary 

The capacitor power supply (capadtap) is an as¬ 
sembly of capacitors and assodated apparatus which 
supplies power at a reduced voltage from high-voltage 
lines. The present practical limit is 3 to 6 kw. Tests 
have shown that such an equipment has characteristics 
which are suitable for only certain types of loads, such 
as airway beacons. The capadtors are very reliable 
and are designed with large factors of safety. The 
equipment mav be susnended above ground TwaVing an 
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enclosing fence unnecessary. Two single-phase circuits 
are possible each having different characteristics with 
regard to ground current and voltage regulation. 
Only applications to grounded neutral systems have 
been considered. . The capacitap is especially adapted 
to high-voltage systems. 

The cond^ser bushing potential device as developed 
by Mr. J.' F. Peters, supplied the basis for development 
of the capacitor power supply. The author wishes to 
acknowledge with thanks, the cooperation of Mr. Peters 
in this present development. 

Appendix I 

Since the regulation of any standard transformer is 
known, the characteristics of the circuits may be 
studied more conveniently by omitting the transformer 
and using the circuit of Pig. 1. 

Let E = line-to-ground voltage. 

Xi = reactance of the upper capacitor group. 

Xi — reactance of the lower capacitor group. 

X = reactance of the reactor. 
r = resistance of the reactor. 

R = load resistance. 

X = load reactance. 
e = load voltage, 
eo = no load voltage. 

Vi = admittance of capacitor. 

Hz = admittance of reactor-load circuit. 

Referring to Fig. 1. 
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e = 


L [ (r + 12) +j (X + x)-j 1 

_ EjR+jX) _ 

[(r + R) 4-y(X-|-*)-j-^i£i- 1 

X, •- xi + Xi •* 


If a non-inductive load is considered, X = 0 

E 


e = 


Xi ■+■ Xi 


[ (r -f R) H- i (a; - 


a;ia;2 


)] 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


Rxi ' - - y jci -t- a:* 

If X is chosen to make the value of e a maximum, thus 
seeming best regulation, 


X = 


e = 


Xi Xi 
Xi -j- Xz 


E 


Xi -f Xi 




(3) 


Xi ' R 

If a reactor could be made with r = 0, perfect regu¬ 
lation would be obtained, 

Exi 

(4) 


e ■= 


aJi + Xi 


The ground current or line current using equation (1) 
will be 


lo ^ la = 


E [Xi - (X H- x) -F J (r -h R)] 
(aji-|-a; 2 ) (r + R) +j [(Xi+ass) (X-{-x)—xiiXi\ 


Xi+j[(r + R) +jiX + x)] 
Xi [(r + R) +y (X -f *)1 


Conadering X = 0 and x = 


Xi Xi 
Xi -|“ Xi 


— (^2 ^ X -- x) H“ J (y + fi) 

Xi [(r -I- R) + y (X H- x)] 

7 _ + R) + J (X -|- x)] 

“ (Xi-X-x) +j(x + R) 

^ Xi(r+R )+3 XiiX+x )-3 Xi(Xi-X-x)+Xi(r+R) 
iXi-x-X)+j(x + R) 

^ (Xi + Xi) (r + R) + j [(a;i + Xi) (X + a;) - Xi Xj] 
Xi — (X + ®) + ^ (r -p R) 

- ^ E [Xi- (X + jg) -f y (r -I- R)] _ 

“ (* 1 - 1 - a;j) (r -f R) -f j [(xi + xi) (X -f a:) — Xi Xi] 

S _ _ I a Zbo _ 

" (r -f- R) y (a; + X) 


(■■ + «>)] 

^ (.Xi H- a; 2 ) (r -f R) 

f Vn r Xi^ _ _ . 1 1 

^0-^\.{Xi-\- XiY (r -H R) a:i + a;* J 

It is interesting to note that for R = "» (no load) 


Appendix II 

A similar analysis of the double line-to-ground 
circuit as shown in Fig. 3 follows: 

Let 

Eca = R (- 0.6 -f- y 0.866) 

Eeaf E 

Eca * J Xi (Iab -^l) “ Xi Jab 
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Transactions A. 1. E. E. 


Saa 

= — i (X2 + Zi) lab + j X 2 1l 

(1) 

Eea' 

= — j X 2 (Iafb‘ +* Ijj) — j Zi la'h* 

(2) 

0 

= - y xs (lab - h) - [(r + J?) + y (* + X)] h 


+ j Z 2 (Ia*h» + Ijj) 

(3) 


Solving equations (1), (2), and (3) simultaneously 
for Ji, 

Ir.» 

_ E (1.5 - j 0.866) _ 

-(i^)(r+B)+,- [ 2*.-( ] 

(4) 


lab’ — 


E(-0.5+j0.866)-3Xih 

- j (Xi + Xi) 

E (0.5 + } 0,866) 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


I, - lab + la'b- - _ J ^ 

Assuming a load having only resistance then X = o 
and equation (S> becomes 

E (1.5 - j 0.866) R 


- (-®L±£i) (r+R) +3 [2 a:x- ( )(«;)] 


( 9 ) 


let X 


Xi 

2 xiXi 
Xi + Xi 


Xi 

then - X = 2 *1 

(Xi) 


E (1.5 - 3 0.m) (R + 3 X) 


-(-^i^^)(r+12)+i [ 2 Xx- ( ^ L±fl)(x+3:) ] 


Z 2 


lab — 


E + 3 Xi Zl 
- 3 (Xi + * 2 ) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


g (1.5-y 0.866) 


( 10 ) 


Not only does this expression give conditions for best 
voltage regulation, but also the voltage i is in phase 
with Vaa’. 
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Synopsis,—The appliealion of Y-connected transformers to three- pated from the suppression of the third and its multiple harmonies^ 
phase, three-vnre systems, in such a manner that the third and may not be generally appreciated, so this paper outlines experiences 
its multiple harmonics of the exciting currents would ordinarily with two such applications. The peculiar and dangerous “satura- 
be suppressed, is not in accordance with the best practise. How- tion phenomena” obtained and the methods of preventing their 
ever, such applications of grounded-neutral, Y-connected potential occurrence are described and considerable data thereon included, 
transforniers, particularly to temporarily ungrounded systems. The phenomena are discussed from theoretical standpoints in 
have been made for relaying and other purposes. The resulting companion papers by A. Boyajian and 0. P. McCarty and by 
complications, which are of a different nature than would be antiei- C. W. La Pierre. 


Introduction 

HE application of Y-connected transformers to 
three-phase, three-wire systems, in such a manner 
that the third and its multiple harmonics of the 
exciting currents would ordinarily be suppressed, is 
generally regarded as objectionable. For powa* trans¬ 
formers, this difficulty has been overcome (1) by con¬ 
necting the secondaries in delta or, if that is not 
permissible, (2) by adding tertiary windings connected 
in delta or (3) by adding a fourth conductor (metallic 
or ground) to connect the transformer and system 
neutrals. For potential transformers, only method 
(3) can usually be considaied, since the closed-delta 
secondary or tertiary connection of methods (1) or (2) 
makes possible comparatively laige circulating currents 
under certain system conditions. Potential trans¬ 
former applications that do not utilize method (3), 
therefore, are not in accordance with the best practise 
for power transformers; however, applications of this 
nature have been made. 

Grounded-neutral, Y-connected potential transform¬ 
ers with Y- or “broken-delta”-connected secondaries 
have been applied to three-phase, three-wire s3rstems, 
the neutrals of which are temporarily or permanently 
ungrounded. The purposes of such applications include 
the protection of equipment against grounds, the econ¬ 
omy resulting from the use of line-to-neutral* (.L/N) 
instead of line-to-line* (L/L) potential transformers and 
the maintenance of the isolated-phase scheme for such 
installations. 

It may not be generally appreciated that such appli¬ 
cations frequently endanger connected equipment in 
addition to creatiiig special relaying, sync^onizing, 
and metering problems. This paper, therefore, out¬ 
lines experiences with two applications under actual 

1. Qeneral Engmeering Laboratory, General Bleotrie Com¬ 
pany, Soheneotady, N. Y. 

2. The abbreviations L/L for “line-to-line” and L/N for 
“line-to-neutral” are used throughout the paper. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4, of . the 
A. I. E. B., Louisville, Kentucky, November 19-SS, 19S0. 


operating conditions which illustrate the inherent 
danger and afford a basis for the "General Recom¬ 
mendations" made. The paper is written from the 
operating standpoint, so the pertinent relaying and 
synchronizing problems are discussed briefly under 
“Significance of Results;" the metering problems, 
which involve questions of accuracy rather than oT 
operation, are not discussed. 

One of the systems operates at 12 kv., 60 cycles and 




Pia. 1 —Schematic Diagbams 

a. Typical system connections 

b. Elements of circuft XJ ^ 


the other operates at 110 kv., 26 cycles. Each system 
is grounded at one point only, so sections separated 
temporarily from the system are, in gena^, un¬ 
grounded. The fact that the neutrals of the potential 
transformers connected to these sections are grounded 
does not change their designation as ungrounded sec¬ 
tions or systems. The peculiar and dangerous phenom¬ 
ena to be described occurred when voltage was applied 
suddenly to ungrounded sections of the systems. 
This condition is indicated in Fig. la, when Oil Switch I 
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is open and voltage is applied to Ungrounded Section U 
from Source II by closing Oil Svntch II. 

The principal factors involved are the capacitance to 
ground of the immediate circuit, the inductance of the 
potential transformCTs and the point on the saturation 
curve at which the potential transformers normally 
operate; the first two factors are represented in Fig. lb, 
but the third factor, although not represented, is most 



Pig. 2—Rbpbbsbntations op Voltage Phenouena by Means 
OP Vbctohs 

a. Normal condition. Neutral N coincides with center of gravity Z of 
delta voltage triangle 1-2-3 

b. Phenomenon A. Neutral A' located neai' one vertex of delta voltage 
triangle 1-2-3 

c. Phenomenon B, Neutral N oscillates at double frequency ouside of 
delta-voltage triangle 1-2-3 

d. Phenomenon O. Neutral N oscillates at half frequency inside of 
delta-voltage triangle 1-2-3 

important, as the phenomena are fundamentally “sat¬ 
uration phenomena.”* 

The potential transfonriers were designed for normal 
operation at L/N voltage and for emergency (two- 
hour) operation at L/Z> voltage. Temporary operation 
in case of a ground on one line of the ungrounded 
section, which would apply L/L voltage to two of the 
potential transformers, wm thus provided for; their 
ratings are given in Table I. 


TABLE 1 

RATINO OP POTENTIAL TBANSPORMBRS 




1 Volts 

Oydes 

Volt-amperes 

Operating (L/N) 

Circuit (L/L) 

60 

200 

7,200:120 

12,000 

25 

1000 

63,500:63.5 , 

110,000 


Summary op Results 

The peculiar and dangerous saturation phenomena 
described briefly here were obtained frequently when 

3. For discusaons from theoretical standpoints, see fol- 
lowing papers, PhyHcdl Nature of Neutral InsUMUy, by A. 
Boyajian and 0. P. McCarty, and, Theory of Ahnornwl Line-4o- 
Neutral Transformer VoUages, by C. W. LaPierre. 


voltage was applied to grounded-neutral, Y-connected 
potential transformers on temporarily ungrounded 
systems by closing an oil switch; at other times, the 
anticipated normal results, consisting of balanced L/N 
voltages equsd to approximately 58 per cent of the 
applied L/L voltages, were obtained under the same 
system conditions. Connections are indicated in 
Mgs. la and 3. The phenomena will be considered 
under three classifications. A, B and C (a fourth classi¬ 
fication, D, covers a somewhat special case). 

Phenomenon A consists of a displacement of the 
neutral (or ground) of the potential transformers from 
its normal position at the center of gravity of the delta- 
voltage triangle to a position near any vertex; the 
displaced neutral may be either inside, on the edge or 
outside of the triangle. Approximate L/L voltage then 
appears on two of the potential transformers, while a 
small voltage of very distorted wave shape appears on 
the third potential transformer. The normal voltage 
condition is indicated in Mg. 2a; one aspect of Phe¬ 
nomenon A is represented in Mg. 2b. 

Phenomenon A occurred frequently under some con¬ 
ditions but not at all under other conditions on both the 


110-kv. Grounded 



Fid. 3 —Schematic Diagram of Connections for Tests on 
12-Kv., 60-CycLE System 

12- and the 110-kv. ssrstems. R^resentative secon¬ 
dary voltmeter readings obtained are given in Tables 
II and III, while tire three L/N voltages are shown in 
Mgs. 4 and 7 (last two cycles in Mg. 7). 

Phenomenon B conasts of an oscillation at double 
frequency of the neutral (or ground) of the potential 
transformers outside of the delta-voltage triangle. 
Equal or balanced voltages of unsymmetrical wave 
shape and about 2.7 times normal magnitude appear 
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on the three potential transformers. These voltages 
are accompanied by balanced exciting currents of 
sharply peaked wave shape and about 10 times rated 
full-load current in magnitude; operation well up on 


TABLE n 


12-KV., 60-OYCLE SYSTEM 
7.2-KV. POTENTIAL TRANSPORMEES 
COMPARISON OP PHENOMENA A, B, AND C WITH NORMAL 
SECONDARY VOLTMETER READINGS 


(Approximate Primary Volts -Tabulated Volts X 60) 


Lin 

e-to-line (L/L) 

1 Line-to-neutral (L/N) 

Per cent^ 

Q 

2-3 


UN 



Phenomenon 


Capacitance to ground of 12-kv. circuit, 0.036 fxf 


94 

94 

100 

100 

100 

104 

104 

104 

104$ 


194.6 

194 

196.5 

113 

116 

111 

194.2 

194 

195.2 

195 

t 

180 

206 

206.5 

206.8 

195 

t 

183 

206.6 

206 

207.4 

t 

174 

194 

206,5 

206.6 

208 

187 

187 

. t 

21,5.2 

215 

218 

125 

126 

122 

213.4 

212.8 

215.4 

194 

t 

180 

215.8 

214 

217.6 

123 

125 

122 

209 

207.6 

211.5 

334.5 

331.5 

336 


Capacitance to ground of 12-kv. circuit, 0.846 /tf. 


100 

207 

208 

209.2 

120 

119 

122 

100$ 

197.6 

199 

200 

147 

148 

149 

113 

233.5 

235 

234.8 

134 

133 

138 

113$ 

224 

225 

227 

165 

166 

155 


♦Approximate—based on potential transformer rating of 208 volts 
L/L ( - 1.73 X 120 volts L/N), 
tVolts too low to read on 6(K)-volt voltmeter. 
tSupply voltage practically unchanged ft'om previous reading. 


the saturation curve is indicated thereby. Distinctly 
audible beats occur with a frequency of from about 
30 to 170 per minute; excesave corona also occurs. 
Phenomenon B is represented in Fig. 2c. 

Phenomenon B started frequently under some con- 


TABLE ui 

llO-KV., 26-OYOIiE SYSTEM 
63.5-KV. POTENTIAL TRANSFORMERS 
COMPARISON OF PHENOMENON A WITH NORMAL 
SECONDARY VOLTMETER RBADINOS 
(Approximate Primary Volts —Tabulated Volts X 1000) 


Llne-to-line (L/LX 


Line-to-i 

1 . 

WN) 

Per cent* 

1-2 

2-3 

3-1 

l-N 

2-N 

3-N 

Phenomenon 

100$ 

110.3 

111.8 

109.5 

64.1 

64.2 

64 


lio 

122.7 

123.8 

121.4 

70.4 

71.8 

, 70.6 

.. 

110 

119 

121.8 

119.2 

138.2 

22t 

129.8 

A 


Duplicate bank of potential transformers added 


100 

110.2 

111.9 

109.8 

63.6 

64 

63 , 

.. 

100 

110 

110.6 

108.3 

let 

113.8 

122.5 

A 

110 

122.2 

123.2 

122 

70.8 

71.2 

70 


110 

121.6 

121.7 

120.8 

18t 

114.3 

121 

A . 


♦Approximate—^based on potential transformer rating of 110 volts 
L/L ( - 1.78 X 63,6 volts L/N). 
fEstimated value. 

IPhenomenon A not obtainable. 


B is noticeable; this is evidently caused by the 
excessive exciting currents. The three L/N voltages 
are shown in Pig. 5a for the 12-kv. system and in 
Fig. 7 (part of one cycle) for the 110-kv. system. Pig. 
5b shows the voltages 2-N and 3-2 and the primary 



Fia 4—7.2 -Kt. Potential Transformers—Phenomenon A 
(See Piq. 3 for Connections) , 


Curve A, voltage 2-JV 
Curve B, voltage 3-JV 
Curve O, voltage N-1 


current in line 2' on the 12-kv. system; the double¬ 
frequency current from the primary neutral N' to 
ground G was about 0.58 ampere. 

Phenomenon C consists of an oscillation at half 
frequency of the neutral (or ground) of the potential 
transformers inside of the delta-voltage triangle. 
Equal or balanced voltages of unsjunmetrical wave 
shape and about 1.2 times normal magnitude appear 
on the three pojtential transformers. These voltages 
are accompanied by balanced exciting currents of 
sharply peaked wave shape and about 15 times rated 
fnll-load current in magnitude; operation at a point 
on the saturation curve well beyond that for Phenome- 



a. Curve A. voltage S-N 
Curve B. voltage 2-iV 
Curve O, voltage 1-N 



b. Curve A, cmrent line 2' 
Curve B, voltage 2-N 
Curve O, voltage 3-2 


Fig. 5—7.2-Kv. Potential Transformers—^Phenomenon B 


ditions but held long enough to take instrument read¬ 
ings only at rated I//I/ voltage or higher on the 12-kv. 
system and even then only at certain times. Repre¬ 
sentative voltmeter readings are given in Table II; 
as compared with the normal condition, a drop of 
about 3 per cent in the indicate L/L voltages during 


non B is indicated thereby. Distinctly audible beats 
occur with a frequency of about 240 per 'miiiute. 
Phenomenon C is represented in Pig. 2d. 

Phenomenon C occurred frequently tinder, one con¬ 
dition only on the 12-kv, system. Representative 
voltmeter readings are given in Table II; as compared 
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with the nohnal condition, a drop of about 4 per cent 
in the indicated L/L voltages during C is noticeable; 
this is evidently caused by the excessive exciting cur¬ 
rents. Fig. 6 shows the voltages Z-N and 1-3 and the 
primary current in line 3'; the half-frequency current 



Pig. 6—^7.2-Kv. Potentiai. Tbanspoembrs-Phenombnon C 


Curve A, voltage 3-JV ' 

Curve B, current line 3' 

Curve O, voltage 1-3 

from the primary neutral N' to ground G was about 
0.88 ampere. 

The occurrence of Phenomena A, B, and C, as shown 
by sustained instrument readings, was prevented in 
all cases by adding sufficient secondary burdens of 
resistance. The values (at 120 volts) of the protective 
resistor burdens required on the 12-kv. system are as 
follows: Phenomenon A, at all voltages tried, 72-volt- 
amperes; Phenomenon B, about 20 volt-amperes; 
Phenomenon C at rated LIL voltage, 72 volt-amperes— 
a burden of 72 volt-amperes, therefore, was provided 
for each transformer. Similarly, the burden values 
(at 63.5 volts) required on the 110-kv. system are: 
Phenomenon A (and B), at all voltages tried, 900 volt- 
amperes per transformer with one bank of potential 
tr^formers or 600 volt-amperes per transformer 
with two banks of potential transformers. 

Results similar to those just desmbed were obtained 
on the 12-kv. system, when other potential transform¬ 
ers of the same rating were substituted for the first 
group tried. 

In further tests made on the 12-kv. system (capaci¬ 
tance to ground 0.036 id.), Phenomena A and B also 


alone. A different phenomenon (D) occurred when 
the 5.96-kv. tap on this bank w^s used (this tap, of 
course, would not be used in practise on a 7.2-kv. 
circuit). Phenomenon D consists of an oscillation 
at triple frequency of the neutral (or ground) outside 
of the delta-voltage triangle; equal or balanced voltages 
of about 3.5 times normal appear on the three trans¬ 
formers; audible "buzzing” and excessive corona occur. 
Phenomenon D did not hold long enough at any time 
to obtain a complete set of instrument readings; evi¬ 
dently Z> is easier to prevent than B. 

Significance of Results 

Phenomena A, B, and G and the conditions under 
which they occur are not characteristic of any particular 
ungrounded system or t 3 T)e of transforma". Phenom¬ 
ena B and C endanger the potential transformers them¬ 
selves; the former also endangers other connected 
equipment. All three phenomena tend to cause in¬ 
correct synchronizing and incorrect relay operation; 
the difficulties depend to some extent on the secondary 
connections used. 

Y-C6nnected Secondaries. Ordinarily, if any one of 
the L/N voltages should be chosen for ssmchronizing 
ptuposes, it is evident that the indications frequently 
obtained would be considerably in error both in magni¬ 
tude and in phase position, to say nothing of 
wave shape and frequency. This particular diffi¬ 
culty could be readily overcome by using any one 
of the L/L voltages. However, the correct effective 
secondary values would not be indicated by the volt¬ 
meters for Phenomena B or C, although this error would 
be small (see Table II); also, there might be some 
disturbance caused by throwing together two sys¬ 
tems, one of which was being subjected to Phenom¬ 
ena A, B or C. 

Broken-Delta-Connected Secondaries. Ordinarily, the 
high-impedance “ground relay” connected across the 
broken delta would operate frequently, although no 
accidental ground existed on the system. 

These difficulties can be overcome in various ways 



Pig. 7— Six 63.5-Kv. Potential Tean.sformbbs (Two Y-Banks)—Start op Phenomenon A (and B) 


Curve A, voltage 3-iV 
Curve B, voltage 2-N 
Curve O, voltage 1-JV 

occurred when a bank of 13.2-kv. potential transformers such as by grounding the sections of the system, by 
was connected in multiple with the bank of 7.2-kv. using the L/L connection for all potential transformers, 
transfdrmers; however, neither A nor B occurred when by providing protective resistor burdens for L/N rated 
the 7.2 kv. bank was disconnected. potential transformers or by using potential trans- 

Phenomenon B occurred when a bank of 6.9-kv., formers of considerably higher than L/iST-voltage 
1.6-kv-a. distribution transformers was connected, in ratings for the L/N coimection, and thereby lowering 
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■the point on the saturation curve at which the trans¬ 
formers normally operate. The last two methods in 
particular are amplified under “General Rwommenda- 
■tions.” 

General Recommendations 
These recommendations are intended to serve as a 
groide in the application of grounded-neutral, Y-con- 
nected potential transformers to three-phase, three- 
■wire systems or sections thereof, which are ungrounded 
■temporarily or permanently. 

Protective resistor burdens should be used in prac- 
•ticaJly all cases if the occurrence of Phenomena A, B, 
and C is to be prevented und^ all possible operating 
conditions. The approximate relative values of such 
secondary burdens are given in Table IV; secondary 
connections are discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 

TABLE rv 

APPROXIMATE RELATIVE VALUES OP PROTECTIVE RESISTOR 
BURDENS REQUIRED TO PREVENT OCOURRENOE OP 
PHENQMENA A, B, AND C 


System or section neutral 

Y-connected potential transformers 

Primary 

neutral 

Normal 

voltage 

rating 

Relative 
value of 
burdens 



Grounded 

L/N 

1.0 

XJngrounded temporarily’ 


Grounded 

L/L 

0.5 


. 

Grounded 

2 'KL/N 




Groimded 

L/N 

1.6 

XJngrotmded permanently * 


Grounded 

L/L 

0.75 


L 

Groimded 

2 y.L/N 

0.26 


It is always desirable to keep the volt-ampere ratings 
of the protective resistor burdens as small as possible 
and this involves a consideration of the characteristics 
of each proposed installation. The magnitude of the 
burdens provided for the potential transformers of 
L//N voltage design on the 12-kv. and 110-kv. systems 
was determined experimentally and a rough idea of the 
general requirements was thereby obtained; the mag¬ 
nitude of these burdens constitutes the standard of 
reference for the relative values in Table IV. 

Potential transformers of L/L voltage design without 
prot^tive burdens were entirely satisfactory on the 
12-kv. system from the standpoint of non-occurrence 
of the phenomena described. Transformers of similar 
design without protective burdens have been recom¬ 
mended, therefore, for similar service and so far as 
is known, have also proved entirely satisfactory 
from that standpoint wherever installed. However, 
theoretical considwations and laboratory tests indicate 
that the phenomena may occur under favorable con¬ 
ditions if standard potential transformers are normally 
operated at approximately 58 per cent of rated voltage, 
as in the above cases, but not if operated at or below 
60 per cent of rated voltage; these values depend, of 
course, on the actual flux densities involved. Protec¬ 
tive burdens are recommended, therefore, for trans¬ 
formers of L/L voltage design; the ratio between the 
Yolt-ampere ratings of the burdens for transformers of 


L/L and L/N voltage design, respectively, is about 
0.5 to 1; small burdens are recommended for trans¬ 
formers of twice I//N-voltage design. 

A differentiation is made in Table IV between tem¬ 
porarily and permanently ungrounded systems. The 
ratio of the volt-ampere ratings of the protective bur¬ 
dens recommended for the two conditions is about 
1 to 1.6. It is believed that a greater margin of safety 
is desirable for permanently ungrounded systems, since 
they are always subject to disturbances tending to 
displace the neutral from its normal position; installa¬ 
tions of potential transformers on such s 3 rstems have 
not been investigated. 

In order to make this section more complete, two 
general cases involving Y-connected potential trans¬ 
formers, but somewhat outside the scope of the paper, 
are included. The first is their application with un¬ 
grounded or isolated neutral to any three-phase system; 
in this case, the L/N voltages are of little value for 
any purpose; further, if the secondaries are Y-con- 
neeted to permit obtaining L/L voltages,, the L/N 
voltage waves are distorted because of the suppression 
of the third and its multiple harmonics in the eKciting 
currents, as is well known; such installations are not 
recommended. The second case occurs when the 
system and potential transformer neutrals are con¬ 
nected by means of a fourth conductor, as in method 
(3); this case is covered by standard practise for three- 
phase, four-wire systems. 

Secondary Connections. The protective reastor bur¬ 
dens recommended for potential transformers with 
grounded primary neutrals must be connected L/N 
if the secondaries are Y-connected. The Y-connection 
is recommended when synchronizing is involved in 
order to permit utilizing the L/L voltage; sp^ial con¬ 
siderations apply when metering is involved. 

An equivalent burden may be connected across the 
broken delta, if the secondaries are so connected, when 
metering is not involved. A similar result may be 
obtained with Y-connected secondaries by utilizing a 
amall Y-broken-delta-connected auxiliary transformer 
bank to supply the equivalent burden; four conductors 
must be used to connect the potential and auxiliary 
transformer banks. 

The closed-delta secondary connection should not be 
used when the primary neutral is grounded, since a 
ground on any line of the system would undoubtedly 
cause sufficient circulating current to destroy the 
transformers. 

The secondary neutral (preferably), if Y-eonnected, 
or one line, if broken-delta-connected, should always 
be grounded in accordance with standard practise. 

Methods of Test 

12-Kv., 60-Cyde System 

(1) Operation op Potential Transformers 
(a) Supplied from i2,000-Kv-a. Tramformer Bank. 
Coimections are indicated in Fig. 8. Tests were made 
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with the three bus-disconnect switches open; the 12-kv. 
oil switch was open also. Voltage was applied to the 
12-kv. bus and the bank (s) of potential transformers 
by means of the 110-kv. oil switch; this switch was 
closed (and opened) more than 600 times during the 
tests. 

Voltage control of the 110-kv. circuit was not avail¬ 
able so the usual variations in voltage occurred. Two 
bus voltages differing by about 9 per' cent were ob¬ 
tained by means of taps on the high-voltage windings of 
the three-unit powo- transformer bank; the ratings 
used were 120 to 12 and 110 to 12 kv., respectively. 
The phase rotation of the 12-kv. drcuit was l'-2'-3'. 

A 60-ohm series resistor and a fuse were connected in 
the primary circuit of each 7.2-kv. potential trans¬ 
former. The neutral N' was isolated, when desired, by 
opening the switch between N' and ground G. 

The current from N' to G was read on the 5-ampere 
ammeter (if of sufficient magnitude) and its wave shape 
was determined with the oscillograph (not shown) by 
taking the voltage drop across the adjacent a-c. shunt. 
Similarly, the wave shapes of the currents in primary 
lines 1', 2' and 3' were determined fromi the voltage 
drops across the respective shunts next to N'; the drop 
leads are labelled “current.’' 

One 30-kv.. electrostatic voltmeter (not shown) was 
connected between lines 1', 2' or 3' and'ground to check 
roughly the secondary L/N voltmeters. Except for 
this voltmeter, all instruments used were of the port¬ 
able t 3 T)e. 

The secondary L/N voltages 1-N, 2-N, and S-N were 
read on 600-volt voltmeters (lowestscale point, 100 volts) ; 
the L/L voltages 1-2, 2-3, and 8-1 were read on 800- 
volt voltmeters (lowest scale point, 40 volts). The 
wave shapes of these voltages were determined with 
the oscillograph; the leads are labelled “potential.'' 
In most cases, series resistances of 4,000 ohms each for 
the three L/N voltages and of 2,500 ohms each for the 
three L/L voltages were used; the small series switches 
shown were open when taking oscillograms of the 
respective voltages and closed at other times in order to 
keep the minimum burdens constant. Each miTiiTmiTn 
burden thus consisted of two parts, one of about 4 
volt-amperes actual L/N and the other of about 29 
volt-amperes L/L or equivalent L/N, both values 
being in terms of 120 volts. 

The lowest resistance tap on the L/N oscillograph 
resistors that could be used even temporarily up to 350 
volts was 1,000 ohms; this constituted a nominal biirden 
of about 15 volt-amperes at 120 volts. Larger burdens 
were obtained with the protective resistors, which 
could be connected to give either 36, 72, 144 or 288 
volt-amperes (400, 200, 100 or 50 ohins, respectively). 
These burdens were sometimes coimected equivalent 
L/N by isolating thdir neutral; single burdens were 
sometimes connected L/L. 

The general procedure in preventing the occxurence 
of the phenomena was to determine the amount of 


burden necessary on each transforms to reduce any 
particular existing phenomenon to normal. Starting 
with a small burden, successivdy laigs bimdens were 
connected until reduction to normal took place. The 
correctness of the burden value so determined was 
checked by applying the three equal burdens by means 
of the three-pole switch during several subsequent 
occurrences of the phenomenon. It was found that the 
phenomenon would not occur if the oil switch were 
closed with such burdens or somewhat smaller ones 
connected. The significant value was that necessary 
to prevent the occurrence of the most obstinate phe¬ 
nomenon. An approximation was sometimes obtained 
by connecting one burden L/N. Also, Phenomenon A 
could be obtained from normal by adding a single 
burden of 288 volt-amperes to any one of the three 
7.2-kv. transformers, when otherwise supplsdng volt¬ 
meters (and oscillograph resistors) only. 

Many sets of instrument readings and oscillograms 
were taken in order to cover adequately all phenomena 
encountered or produced, with particular emphasis 
on those associated with actual or possible operating 
conditions. For each set of readings, the instruments 
were read as quickly as possible, so as to obtain com¬ 
parable values. Accurate instrument corrections were 
not available but the approximate corrections did not 
exceed two per cent, so no corrections were applied. 
For the oscillograms, 12-in. films were generally used at 
fairly high speed for stable conditions and 48-in. films 
at a somewhat slower speed for starting or transient 
conditions. Calibrations were taken for each set of 
oscillograms. 

(6) Supplied from 25,000-Kv-a. Generator. Connec¬ 
tions are indicated in Mg. 3. The tests were made 
with the generator ground, the three disconnect and 
the 110-kv. switches open. The potential transformers 
were connected between the discoimect and 12-kv. 
switches for this test only. Voltage was applied by 
means of the 12-kv. oil switch. Generator field control 
w^ available, so the test voltage range was somewhat 
wider ^an for (a). The generator voltage was set 
approximately by the field ammeter before closing 
the 12-kv. switch. Instrument readings and oscillo- ’ 
grams were taken and protective burdens were tried as 
described under (a). 

(2) Determination op Capacitance to Ground 

System connections are indicated in Fig. 3. The 
cap^tance to ground of the 12-kv. bus and connected 
equipment was detOTnined by the volt-ampere method. 
Voltage was applied to the generator lines by means of a 
high-potential testing set excited from a separate source. 
A 13,200 to 110-volt potential transformer and a 150- 
volt voltmeter were used to determine the applied 
voltage. The charging current was read on a 5-ampere 
ammeter, which was coimected in the grounded liriA , 
Readings were taken (a) with the generator and poten¬ 
tial transformer ground and 110-kv. switches open and 
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thebus-disconnectand 12-kv. switches closed and (6) 
with the bus-disconnect switches open. 

The capacitance of the tranrformers and bus to 
ground equals the difference between the results of 
tests (a) and (6). 

In view of the fact that the capacitance value so 
obtained (0.036 /uf.) was relatively small, a check test 
was rpade by using one of the 7.2-kv. potential trans¬ 
formers as a step-up ti’ansformer, the other two poten¬ 
tial transformCTS being disconnected from ground. 
The applied voltage was determined by multiplying the 
secondary voltmeter reading by the nominal trans¬ 
former ratio. The charging current was detomined 
with the oscillograph by taking the drop across a shunt 
connected in the grounded line. Readings were taken 
with the bus-disconnect and 110-kv. switches open. 

110-Kv., 25-Cyele System 

Operation op Potential Transformers- 

The set-up was similar to that indicated in Fig. la 
with Oil Switch I open and voltage applied to Poteniidl 


Second, one leg of the Y-connected secondary was 
short-circuited through a fuse; this generally produced 
Phenomenon A, with the short-circuited phase ‘low,” 
before the fuse melted. 

One end of each potential transformer primary 
winding was solidly grounded so no current shunts or 
“neutral ammeter” could be used. Voltmeters (150- 
volt) were connected L/L and L/N on the secondaries as 
indicated in Fig. 3 for the Y-Y bank; the ratings of the 
voltmeters used for the broken-delta bank ranged from 
10 to 300 volts. No attempt was made to keep 
the oscillograph resistors balanced because of the 
comparatively large transformer rating (1 kv-a). Volt¬ 
meter readings and oscillograms were taken and pro¬ 
tective resistor burdens were tried as described under 
(la);. also, single protective resistor burdens were 
applied to the broken-delta bank by means of a single¬ 
pole switch. It was impracticable to determine the 
capacitance to ground of the immediate circuit because 
of the solid ground at the neutrals of the potential 
transformer banks. 



a. Curve A, current AT'-Gf 
Curve B, voltage 2-JV 
Curve 0, voltage 3-2 



b. Start 

Curve A, voltage 1-iV 
Curve B, voltage 2-N 
Curve O, voltage 3-N 


Fig. 8— 7,2-Kv, Potential Transformers—^Normal Condition 


Tra/nsformer Bdnk II from Source II by closing Oil 
Switch II. Field control of the Source II generator 
(it and its transformer bank not shown) was available. 
Tests were made with one bank of 63.5-kv. potential 
transformers and also with two 63.5-kv. banks in 
multiple, one bank being connected Y-Y and the other 
bank Y-broken delta. 

Two expedients were resorted to in order to obtain 
the desired number of operations without using the oil 
switch. First, a three-pole, air-break disconnect switch 
was inserted between the power and potential trans¬ 
formers, and voltage applied to the latter thereby, 
^cihg occurred. every time just before the switch 
closed and in every case normal voltages were obtained, 
which was not the case when using the oil switch. 


Detailed Results 

I Results supplementing those under ^'Summary”^ are 
given in this section; most of the results were^obtained 
on the 12-kv. system. A description of the “Methods 
of Test'' has been given under that title. The designa¬ 
tion used for the secondary L/L and L/N voltages and 
the primary currents refers to the numbers of the cor¬ 
responding lines in Fig. 3; the phase rotation is 1-2-3. 
The term rated voltage always refers to the voltage rating 
of the potential transformers under test. 

In practically every case, the important features are 
illustrated by oscillograms. Eighteen of the thirty 
oscillograms show the start of the several phenomena, 
seventeen show initial transient voltage oscillation, 
which occurred at the rate of approximately .3,500 cycles 
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per sec. on the 12-kv. system. As far as possible, 
oscillograms showing more than one phenomenon were 
chosen. Any L/L voltage, when shown, constitutes a 
timing wave, particularly for Phenomena B, C, and D. 

Instrument readings taken in connection with the 
oscillograms are given in Tables V, VI, VII, and IX; 
electrostatic voltmeter readings taken directly on the 
12-kv. circuit are not included in the first three tables 
as they checked the corresponding secondary volt¬ 
meter readings within expected limits. 

12-Kv., 60-Cycle System 

(I) Operation op Potential Transtobmbrs 

(1) Supplied from i^iOOO-Kv-a. Transformer Bank- 
Capadtance to Ground of 12-Kv. Circuit, 0.085 pf. 
(a) Three 7.2-Kv. Potentul Transformers 

Suppression of Third and MvMiple Harmonics. 
Reference was made under “Introduction” to the sup¬ 
pression of the third and its multiple harmonics of the 
exciting currents, the effects of which are well known, 
in order to bring out the fact that the installations were 
not in accordance with the best practise in this respect; 
also, the phenomena might be attributed to this sup¬ 
pression. Actually, however, the capacitance to ground 
of the immediate circuit apparently absorbed practi¬ 
cally all harmonics in the exciting currents, including 
the comparatively large harmonics accompan 3 n[ng the 
approximate saturation of the potential transformer 
cores. 

This is well illustrated for the third harmonics in 
Fig. 8a, which shows voltages 2-N, 3-2 and cur¬ 
rent N'-G. The L/N and L/L voltage waves show 
practically no distortion; the small neutral current is 
apparently all third harmonic current. Thus the 
normal L/N voltage readinp obtained were practically 
the same as if taken on a three-phase, four-wire system. 

Out of 350 operations of the oil switch with one par¬ 
ticular bank of potential transformers over a L/L 
voltage range of about 5 per cent, 187 (about 54 per 
cent of total) sets of normal voltage readinp were ob¬ 
tained, although perhaps one-third started out as 
Phenomenon B (q. v.) and a small number as Phe¬ 
nomenon A (q. V.) 

The start of the three L/N voltages is shown in 
Pig. 8b. The start (as Phenomenon A) of voltages 
1-N, 2-1 and current 1' is shown in Fig. 10b; oscilla¬ 
tions in the qurrent are not apparent;' the normal 
condition is shown at the right. 

Voltmeter readinp taken in connection with all of 
the figures described in this section (a) are given in 
Table V; when possible, ammeto* readinp of the pri¬ 
mary neutral-to-pound current N'-G were taken and 
are included in Table V. 

The effect of isolating the primary neutral an/) 
thereby actually suppressing the third and its multiple 
hamonics is clearly shown in Fig. 9a, in which the 
third harmonic in the two L/N voltage waves is very 
prominent. In this case, the neutral oscillates at 


triple frequency inside of the delta-voltage triangle. 
Pig. 9b shows the same voltages as Pig. 9a, but the 
L/N wave shapes have been somewhat improved by 
the addition of resistor burdens of 72 volt-amperes 
(200 ohms) per transformer. 

Phenomenon A. Audible evidences of distress in the 
potential transformers during the occurrence of Phe¬ 
nomenon A were entirely lacking. It was not possible, 
therefore, to determine how many operations started 
out as A and finished otherwise. Out of 350 operations 
of the oil smtch, however, 142 (about 40 per cent of 
total) sets of A voltage readinp were obtained; of 
these, voltages 1-N, 2-N, and 3-V were too low to read 
on their respective voltmeters in the approximate ratio 
of 10 to 60 to 30. Differences in the characteristics of 
the transformers and (or) in the magnitudes of the three 
capacitances to pound are doubtless indicated thweby. 



a. Curve A, voltage 3-iV 
Curve B, voltage 2~N 
Curve C, voltage 3-2 



b. 72-v-a.—resistor burdens 
Curve A, voltage 3-JV 
Curve B, voltage 2-N 
Curve C, voltage 3-2 

Pig. 9—7.2-Kv. Potentiai. Tranbfobmeks—Third Harmonic 
Phenomenon 

The three L/N voltages are shown in Pig. 4, voltage 
2rN being low; the start of these voltages is shown in 
Fig. 10a. The start of voltages 1-N, 2-1 and current 1' 
(crest value about 0.17 ampere when symmetrical) is 
shown in Pig. 10b; the relation between voltage 1-N 
and current 1' is dearly shown near the center, one 
current peak coinciding approximately with each zoto- 
voltage point; A quickly relapsed into normal. The 
st^ of voltages 3-2, 2-1 and current N'-G is shown in 
Fig. 10c. Current N'-G, which has a distorted wave 
shape (crest value about 0.42 ampere at start, 0.17 
ampere subsequently), is absorbed by the drcuit capaci¬ 
tance; the stability of A is indicated by the unvary ing 
wave shapes at the right; the distortion of the L/L 
voltage waves is apparently ne^gible, as would be ex¬ 
pected from the fact that the exdting currents are 
comparatively smedl. The three primary line currents 
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TABLE V 

12-KV., 60-OyOLB SYSTEM. CAPACITANCE TO GROUND OP 12-KV. CIRCUIT, 0.035 lit. THREE 7.2-KV. POTENTIAL 
TRANSFORMERS. SECONDARY L/L AND L/N VOLTMETER READINGS TAKEN IN CONNECTION WITH OSCILLOGRAMS 

(Approximate Primary Volts = Tabulated Volts X 60) 


Refer 

to 

Pig 


Line-to-11 

ne (L/L) 


Line-to-nei 

itral (L/N) 


Oomments 

Sec. 

resis. 

bdn. 

Pri. 

amp. 

N'-G 

Per 

cent** 

1-2 

2-3 

3-1 

l-N 

2-N 

Z-N 

Phenom¬ 

enon 

8a 

104 

2.17 

216* 

218.7 

125 

125* 

123 


Normal 

Vms. 

t* 

b 

104 

215.5 

215 

217.5 

125* 

126* 

123* 


Normal 

Vms. 

t 

9a 

104 

216.6 

215.4* 

218.4 

142 

138* 

142* 

3rd 

N' Isolated 

Vms. 


b 

104 

215.2 

215* 

217.6 

127 

125* 

126* 

3rd 

N' isolated 

72 V-A. 

•• 

4 

101 

210.6 

210 

212 

195* 

t* 


A 


Vms. 

t 

10a 

103 

214 

214 

216 

196* 

t* 

181* 

A 


Vms. 

t 

b* 

102 

212* 

211 

213.5 

120* 

125 

120 

A- 

A didn’t hold 

Vms. 

t 

c 

103 

214.8* 

214* 

216 

197 

t 

182 

A 


Vms. 

t* 

d 

102 

213.4 

212 

2i4.8 

122* 

122* 

120* 

A- 

A didn’t hold 

72 V-A. 

t 

5a 

101 

210 

209.5 

212.7 

331* 

327.5* 

333* 

B 


Vms. 

0.57 

b* 

102 

212 

211* 

213.2 

•340 

337* 

340 

B 


Vms. 

0.58 

lla 

104 

216 

215 

217.2 

125* 

120* 

122* 

B- 

B (and D) didn’t 












hold 

Vms. 

• t 

b 

101 

210.4 

209.2 

212.8* 

338* 

335 

340* 

B 

1.5 cycles of D 

Vms. 

0.575 

c* 

102 

212 

211.5 

214 

197 

t 

182 

A B 

B didn’t hold 

Vms. 

t 

d* 

101 

210.2 

209.4 

212.8 

336.5 

332 

336.5 

B 

Beats 

Vms. 

0.575* 

e* 

101 

209.5 

208.4 

211.4 

335 

331.5 

336 

B 


Vms. 

0.575* 


100 

208.5 

207.6 

211 

120* 

122 

119 

B- 

307* volts AT-* 

288 V-A. 

t 


♦Item shown In Pig.: primary line current also shown when Fig. No. is marked thus (10b*). 

** Approximate—based on potential transformer rating of 208 volts L/L (- 1,73 X 120 volts L/JV); values for Bare about 3 percent too low—See 
note in Table II. . 

tValue too low to read on instrument used. 

^Voltage between transformer secondary neutral N (or G) and resistor neutral “JV” during B. 


are shown in Fig. 11c, A existing at the start and finish 
and B through the center; these currents combine to 
form the neutral current N'-G shown in Fig. 10c. 

A was always reduced to normal by adding a pro¬ 
tective resistor btirden of 72 volt-amperes (at 120 volts) 
per transformer; the effect of these burdens on the three 
L/N voltages is shown in Fig. lOd. A (and possibly B) 
started, wasted for a few cycles and then relapsed into 
normal. A short time delay should be provided, there¬ 
fore, for a ground relay coimected across the broken 
delta, when the secondaries are so coimected, in order 
to prevent incorrect operation during the starting tran¬ 
sients. In any case, the voltage across the broken 
delta equals approximately 3 times the voltage N-Z, 
which is represented for various conditions in Fig. 2. 

If sine-wave voltages are assumed for the readings in 
Tables II and V, the neutral N will be found to be 
located just outride the delta-voltage triangle at 94 
per cent voltage as in Fig. 2b, just on the edge in most 
pgsAs at 100 per cent voltage and just inside at 104 
per cent voltage; in no case is the low voltage reversed 
in phase. 

Phenomenon B. There was no mistaking the occur¬ 
rence of Phenomenon B; in fact, the audible evidences 
of distress in the potential transformers, consisting of 
magnetic beats and excessive corona, first called atten¬ 
tion to the situation, when preparing to synchronize 
under the conditions indicated in Fig. la. B is the 
most spectacular and at the same time the most sensi¬ 
tive to external conditions of any of the phenomena 
which held for an appreciable length of time: for 
example, at rated L/L voltage or higher, B failed to hold 


on a rainy night; also on a dry night when the bus-dis- 
connect switches in Fig. 3 were dosed, thus adding the 
short bus section up to the oil switch. 

Out of 350 operations of the oil switch, 21 (al^out 
6 per cent of total) sets of B voltage readings were ob¬ 
tained; however, probably three times as many 
started out as B and relapsed into normal, while per¬ 
haps two or three relapsed into A. It is interesting to 
note that heavy input-current surges to the 110-kv. 
power transformer bank were occasionally observed 
(measuring equipment not shown in Fig. 3) whmi the 
oil switch was dosed; these surges apparently coindded 
with the start of B. 

The three double-frequency L/N voltages are shown 
in Fig. 5a; the maximum aest value is about 615 volts 
(36.9 kv. primary, or 3.6 times normal crest). Volt¬ 
ages 2-N, 3-2 and current 2’ are shown in Fig. 5b. 
The relation betwemi voltage 2-N and current 2' is shown 
for a few cycles, the current peaks coinciding approxi¬ 
mately with the zero-voltage prints of alternate cycles; 
the Tnavirmnn current crest vriue is about 1.8 amperes 
(33 times rated full-load crest). The relation between 
the two dents or teeth per half-cycle of voltage wave 
3-2 and the peaks of current 2' is dearly shown, although 
current 3' evidently contributes in some places. The 
excessive exciting currents cause large unsymmetrical 
voltage drops in thp transformer primary windings and 
thus distort and reduce the induced voltages, which 
combine in the secondary circuits to form the L/L volt¬ 
ages shown in the figures. 

The start of the three L/N voltages is sho^ in Fig. 
11a. The maximum crest value after stabilization is 
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Om‘v© A, voltage l-iV 
OurvG B, voltage 2-N 
Oiu’vo O, voltage S-N 



b. (Also “iiormar*) 

Curve A, voltage 1-JV 
Curve B, cutToiit lino 1' 
Curve O, voltage 2-1 




c. Curve A, voltage 3-2 
Curve B, current 
Curve O, voltage 2-1 



d. 72-v-a. resistor burdens (also “normal”) 

Curve A, voltjige l-AT 
Curve B, voltage 2-N 
Curve O, voltage S-AT 

Fio. 10—7.2-Kv. Potential Tbanspormbks—Staet of Phenomenon A 
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a. Start (also D) 

Curve A, voltage UN 
Curve B, voltage 2 -jIV 
Curve C, voltage 3-JV 




b. Stai*t (also D) 

Curve A, voltage UN 
Curve B, voltage 1-3 
Curve O, voltage Z-N 




G. Start (also A) 

Curve A, current line 1' 
Curve B, current line 2* 
Curve O, fjurrent line 3' 


Fig. 11—continued next page 
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d. Beats 

Curve A, current line 1' 
Oxuve B. current line JV'-C 
Curve C, current line 3' 



e. Curve A, current line 3' 
Curve B, current line N*~G 
Curve 3, current line 1' 



f. 288-v-a. isolated-neuiiral resistor burdens 
Curve A, current line 1' 

Curve B, voltage between transformer and burden neutrals 
Curve C, voltage UN 


PiQ. 11 7,2-Kv. Potential Transformers—Phenomenon B 


TABLE VI 




14a 

b* 


16 


16* 


Refer 

to 

Fig. 


Line-to-l 

[ne (L/L) 


1 « Line-to-neutral (L/AT) | 

Per 

cent** 

1-2 • 

2-3 

3-1 

1 UN 

1 

3-JV 

Phenom¬ 

enon 


12* I 
13 I 


100 

103/66 

103/66 

107 

104 

106 

122 

110 

120 ' 

102 

102 

102 


209* I 208.2 


106* 

108 



108 

108 


211 

206 

209.5 

241.6 

t 

238 


I 211 I 126* I 120 1 116 I ABi>- 

Three 7.2-kv. and three 13.2-kv. potential transformers 


107 

108 


62.6* 

91.5 


62.6* 


62 

t 


AB ru 

A 


Three 6.9-kv.» 1.5-kv-a. distribution transformers 


213.5 

206.6 
212.5 


125* 

123* 

284 


120 * 

114 

.282 


124 

122 

287 


5.96-kv. tap on 6.9-lcv. distribution transformers 


A- 

AB D- 
B 


244.5 

236 

240 


140* 

486 

233 


140* 

480 

t 


142 

483 

238 


AB D- 

JO- 
A 


212 * 

213 

212.6 


Two 7.2-kv. potential transformers connected L,/N 


136* 

173 


125 

175 

219 


ABth 

A 

B 


Comments 


Trans¬ 

former 

ratio 


Vms. changed I 
For A in Fig. 13 ' | 

Normal not shown I 
Normal not shown 
For B in Fig. 14b I 

Normal not shown 
For Bin Fig. 16 
For A in Fig. 15 


For A in Fig, 16 
For B in Fig.16 


120:1 

120:1 

60:1 

60:1 

60:1 

61.8:1 

61.8:1 

61.8:1 

60:1 

60:1 

60:1 


Pri 

amp. 

N'~G 


Normal not shown I 60:1 | 


t 

t 

t 

t 

0.6 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

0.3 


’ ^ No. Is marked thvis (12*). 

^Reading not obtained. 


about 615 volts, same as in Fig, 6a, but the maximum 
CT^ l^ore stabilization is about 655 volts; the latter 
is attributed to the momentary existence of Phenome¬ 


non p. The slow variations in alternate successive 
positive (or negative) crest values are at the rate of 
approximately 90 per min. and are accompanied bv 
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changes in wave form. Somewhat similar remarks 
apply to Fig. lib, which shows voltages 1-N, Z-N, and 
1-8. The maximum D crest is about 675 volts (40.5 
kv. primary, or 4 times normal crest); variations are 
noticeable in the wave shape of the L/L voltage, which 
also serves as a timing wave. 

The start of the three primary line currents is shown 
in Fig. 11c. This operation started and finished as A, 



Pig. 12—Six 7.2-Kv. Potential Tbansformers (Two 
Y-Banks)—Start op Phenomena A, B, and D 


Curve A, voltage 1-iV 
Curve B, voltage 2-1 
Curve O, current line 1' 

but B held long enough to show the relations between 
the three currents, which combine to form the neutral 
current N'-G shown in Figs, lid and e. The peaks in 
the different lines are not in phase, except (approxi- 
matdy) when one peak is small; this means that the 
crest values of the neutral current N'-G do not greatly 
exceed those of the line currents. 

Fig. lid shows particularly the variations in the 
alternate successive positive (or negative) crest values 


Fig. Ilf shows voltage 1-N and current 1' with an 
isolated-neutral burden equivalent to 288 volt-amperes 
per transformer. The voltage between the transformer 
neutral N and the burden neutral “N” is also shown; its 
wave shape is somewhat more symmetrical than that 
of voltage 1-N. The small current drawn by the 
oscillograph and volt-meter prevented B from hold¬ 
ing; when these devices were not connected B held 
indefinitely. 

B failed to hold with one group of transformers, be¬ 
cause one transformer arced over. When the defective 
transformer was replaced, this difficulty disappeared. 
This transformer was later ^ven a standard high-poten¬ 
tial test at 25 kv. and showed no evidences of distress. 
The arc-overs might have been due to momentary 
cycles of D. 

B was usually reduced to normal by changing the 
L/N oscillograph resistor settings to 1,000 ohms (14.4 
volt-amperes) fipm 4,000 ohms (3.6 volt-amperes). 
The increase in actual L/N burden thus amounted to 
about 11 volt-amperes at 120 volts; much greater L/L 
or equivalent L/N burdens had little effect in this- 
respect, as is evident from the description of Fig. Ilf. 

(b) Miscellaneous Transformer Combinations 
Phmowma A, B, and D 

This section includes results on five different trans¬ 
former combinations. ‘Voltmeter and ammeter readings 
taken in connection with the figures described are 




Curve A, voltage l-iV 
Curve B, voltage 2-iV 
Curve O, voltage 2-1 


of currents 1', 3', and N'-G, which occur at the rate of 
approxinaately 260 per min. for the double-frequency 
neutral current and 85 per min. for the line currents. 
The approximate maximum crest values are 1.75 am¬ 
peres for current N'-G and 1.6 amperes for currents 
1' or 3'. The same currents are shown more spread 
out in Fig. lie; the differences between the adjacent 
negative crest values of the neutral current are quite 
pronounced. 


given in Table VI; supplementary sets of reamngs, 
corresponding to the vario-us phenomena shown in the 
figures but not taken at the same time, are included 
when available. 

Fig. 12 shows the start of voltages 1-N, 2-1 and cur¬ 
rent l''for two banks of 7.2-kv. potential transformers; 
the primaries but not the secondaries were connected 
in multiple. A trace of Phenomenon A and perhaps 
three separate cycles of D are shown at the start and 
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several cycles of B are shown subsequently. The maxi- current to ground during B. The approximate L/N 
u current crest values for D are some- voltage for B was 290 volts; this value was obtained 

what higher than for B; the existence of a large triple- during the brief intervals when B started and held 

TABLE Vlt 

12-ICV., OO-CYOLE system. capacitance to ground op 12-KV. ClRCiriT 0 845 at THREE 7 2 -KV POTPMTTAT 
TBANSPORMERS. SECONDARY L/L AND L/N VOLTMETER READINGS TAKEN IN CONNECTION WITH OSCIT.LOGHAM S 

—___ (Approximate Primary Volts ^ Tahulated. Volts x 50) 

_Llne-^Uiio {L/D Une-to-neiitral (.L/N) 

to Pot ’ Z; 

PI<r. nnnit 1-0 oo „ . ... - Plimiom- amp. 


Common is 


200 * 

190 

201 * 

200.5 

200.5* 

200.2 


*ltem shown in Pig,; primary line current also shown when Fig, No. is marktxl thus (0*), 

tApproximate-~based on potential transformer rating of 208 volts L/L { « 1.72 X 120 volts L/N) \ values for C ar 
Tvalue too low to read on 5-ampore ammeter. 


•e about 4 per ctMit too low. 


C. c ,2 o. cs -<• a I> 


. . ; c: D » X o -V (sjk -fs 

' A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A a a a / 


A A A A / 




; ' M M r 
V V V V 


V V 


W w 1 / w \ / U U 1 M / A; \ M (. 1 / \ M M f 

X V V V v V V v' 'V V V v' v 'v V V iV 



Curve A, voltage UN 
Curve B, voItJige 2-N 
Curve O, voltage 2-1 



A, B and D 
Oiu’ve A, voltage UN 
Curve B. current line l' 
Curve O, voltage 2-1 


Pia. 14—6.9-Kv., 1..5 -Kv-a. Distpibution Tbanspoumkrs—Start op Phenomena 

S’pS ^ op'ration. of tho oa OTitoh: 

ine uiree teetn per nail cycle of the L/L voltage, the other 11 opemtions aouarentlv atarfwl nnt «« 

whereas there are only two for the double-frequency the 17 relapsed into, nor^d. ^ 
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P'lG. 15—5.9G-KV. Tap on G.9-Kv. Distribution Transformers—Start op Phenomena A, B and D 

Curve A, voltage l-N 
Curve B, voltage 2-iV 
Curve O, voltage 2-1 



... c6'3,C).«f5-''B 

‘ f ■ v<«, ■ ' A 'f ■( i ■ ' i 

i3fj 

■{' aAA' /Y:AV{\A"A^'/V'\Y^V 

A 

Fi 


'v, V. 'V' N ;V ;v; 

e. 

. . ■.^ . W V- V -.-i—< 'V '""V- ■' 'k' '-V ’‘-'■'i 

■ w V V.: -v V W . V 'f, V . 

V~‘X 
n* -i 


Fi«. 10 “Two 7.2-Kv. Potential Transformers (Connected L/N) —Start of Phenomena A, B, D and ‘‘Normal* 

Curve A, voltage 1-iV 
Curve B» voltage 2-1 
Curve C, current line V 


The start of voltages 1-N, 2-N and 2-1 is shown in Pig. 
13 for one bank of 7.2-kv. and one bank of 13.2-kv. 
potential transfomiM^ in multiple; the voltage read¬ 
ings and oscillograms were taken on the 13.2-kv. trans¬ 
former secondaries. Traces of A and D are shown at the 
start and several cycles of B and normal are shown sub¬ 
sequently. Practically no distortion appears in the L /L 
voltage, indicating that the phenomena were generated 
solely by the 7.2-kv. bank. 

Fig. 14a shows the start of voltages 1-N, 2-N and 2-1 


in A for one bank of 6.9-kv., 1.5 kv-a. distribution 
transformers; voltage 2-N is low. Fig.' 14b shows the 
start of voltages 1-N, 2-1 and current 1'. Perhaps 
three separate cycles of t) are shown; the crests of the 
accompanying currents are higher than those for B 
(see remarks for Fig. 12). A is shown also, with 
voltage 1-N low. 

Fig. 15 shows the start of voltages 1-N, 2-N and 2-1 
for the 5.96-kv. tap on the 6.9-kv. distribution trans¬ 
formers. Traces of A and several cycles of. B are 



a. Start 

Curve A, voltage UN 
Curve B, voltage 2-JV 
Curve O, voltage 3-J\r 


Fig. 17—continued next page 
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b. Start 

Curve A; voltage 1-3 
Curve B, current line 3' 
Curve C, voltage S~N 




c. Beats 

Curve A, current line 
Current B, current line 2' 
Ciirve C, current line 3' 




d. Start 

Curve A, voltage 1-3 
Curve B. current N'-G 
Current 3, voltage 3-2 

Fig. 17—7.2-Kv. Potential Transformers—Phenomenon C 
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shown. Two trains of several successive cycles each 
of D are shown; in each case, D terminated in an arc- 
over. The maximum crest value shown is about 650 
volts (33.7 kv. primary, or 4 rimes normal crest). 
This is the only connection for which D held for more 
than about one cycle, thus making voltmeter readings 
possible; however, D did not hold long enough even in- 
this case to obtain a complete set of readings. It is 
evident, therefore, that D is much less likely than B 
to sustain itself. 

The start of voltages 1-N, 2-1 and current 1' is shown 
in Fig. 16 for two 7.2-kv. potential transformers con- 


TABliE VIII 

OAPAOITANOB-TO-GROUND TEST RESULTS 


Voltmeter 

Beading 

12-kv. Circuit 

Ammeter 

Beading 


Dalculatod 

Description 
(see Fig. 3) 

Volts 

Impe¬ 

dance 

ohms 

Capaci¬ 

tance 

Mf. 

100 

100 

3,976 

3.816 

12,000 

12,000 

3020 

3146 

0.880 

0,846 

0.036 

Complete circuit 
Generator only 

Bus and transform¬ 
ers only 


nected L/N; the third transformer was disconnected 
by removing its fuse. Secondary burdens 3-2 and 1-3 
were disconnected to prevent partial excitation of the 
secondary from the other two transformers. Traces of 
A and possibly D and a few cycles of B and normal are 
shown. The maximum crest values for the B voltage 
and current are about 510 volts and 1.2 amperes, 
respectively. Evidently the phenomena are not sup¬ 
pressed by omitting one Iransformer. 

(2) Supplied from ^,000-Kv-a. Genercdor-Capacita/nce 
to Ground of 12-Kv. Circuit, 0.845 jxf. 

Three 7.2-Kv. Potential Transformers 

Phenomenon C. The occurrence of Phenomenon C 
was evidenced audibly only by magnetic beats, since 
the L/N voltages were too low to cause corona. Volt¬ 
meter and ammeter readings taken in connection with 
the figures described are given in Table VII. 

Fig. 6 shows voltages 3-N, 1-3 and current 3'; the 
relation between voltage 3-27 and current 3' is shown 
for a few cycles, the current peaks coinciding approxi¬ 
mately with the zero-voltagd points of alternate cycles; 
the maximum current crest value is about 1.75 amperes 
(46 times rated full-load crest). Fig. 17a shows the 
start of the three L/N voltages; slow variations in 
wave shape occur at the rate of about 63 per min. 
Fig. 17b shows the start of voltages 3-27,1-3 and cur¬ 
rent 3'. The distortion of the L/L voltage wave 
caused by the excesrive exciting currents is shown more 
clearly in Fig. 17b than in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 17c shows the three line currents, which combine 
to form the neutral current N'-G shown in Fig. 17d. 
Slow variations in succesave positive (or negative) 
cr^ts occur at the rate of about 120 per min.; the maxi¬ 


mum crest value is about 2.1 amperes (64 rimes rated 
full-load crest). Fig. 17d shows the start of voltages 
1-3, 3-2 and current N'-G. Variations in the wave 
shape of the latter are noticeable; the maximiun crest 
value at the start is about 2.9 amperes and after 
stabilization, 2.3 amperes. 

At rated voltage, C was reduced to normal by adding 
a protective resistor burden of 72 volt-amperes (at 120 
volts) per transformer. • A larger burden was necessary 
at higher voltages, but it was not anticipated that such 
voltages would be encountered under normal operating 
conditions. 

(II) Determination op Capacitance to Ground 

The approximate test results outlined here were 
obtained by the volt-ampere method as described 
under “Methods of Test.” Representative instrument 
readings taken are given in Table VIII, together with 
the calculated impedance and capacitance to ground 
of the 12-kv. circuit. Owing to the fact that the capaci¬ 
tance to groimd of the 12-kv. bus and transformms 
was only a small fraction of either of .the two calculated 



Pig. 18— Six 63.6-Kv. Potential Tbanspormebs (One Y-Y 
Bane; One Y-Brokbn-Dblta Bank)—Phenomenon A 

Curve A, voltage across broken delta 
Curve B, voltage S-iV 
Curve O, voltage 1-2 

values from which it was determined, a check test 
was made by a more direct method. The result ob¬ 
tained was about 5 per cent greater than 0.035 /if.; 
part of this was due to the fact that no allowance was 
made for the voltage rise in the potential transformer. 
This close agreement between the two sets of results is 

very satisfactory under the circumstances. 

It was not possible to determine the capacities to 
ground of each of the three phases under the different 
eondirions. However, there is no reason to believe 
that it should differ appreciably from one-third of the 
proper total value obtained from.test. , 

110-Kv., 25-Cyde System 

Operation op 63.5-Kv. Potential Transformers 
Phmmmon A. The occurrence of Phenomenon A 
at rated L/L voltage or higher was evidenc^ audibly 
by increased corona, due to the comparatively high 
voltage (110 kv. or more) to ground on two of the lines. 
The voltage waves obtained for A (and B) and the 
normal condition were of the same general shai>es as 
those on the 12-kv. system, so only two figures are 
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included, both of which were obtained when two banks 
of potential transformers (one Y-Y; one Y-broken 
delta) were connected in multiple; this represents 
the usual operating condition. Voltmeter readings for 
these figures are given in Table IX; for A, the neutral is 
displaced from its normal position by approximately one- 
third the reading of the voltmeter connected across the 
secondary of the Y-broken delta bank. 

Out of 27 operations of the oil switch at rated voltage, 
15 (about 56pereentof total) setsof normal voltage read¬ 
ings and 12 (about 44 per cent of total) sets of A voltage 
readings were obtained; of the latter, voltages 1-V, 
2rN and Z-N were too low to read on their respective 
voltmeters in the ratio of 50 to 33 to 17. 

The start of the three L/N voltages is shown in Fig. 
7; initial oscillations occur at the rate of approxi- 


burdens (about 3.4 ohms each) in terms of one bank, 
amounted to approximately 10 ohms. 

It was not possible to obtain A at rated voltage with 
only one bank of potential transformers connected; 
however, A did occur frequently at 110 per cent of 
rated voltage. Voltmeter readings are given in Table 
III. 

Protective resistor burdens of 900 volt-arapei'es per 
transformer were necessary to prevent the occurrence 
of A at 110 per cent of rated voltage. The single 
protective burden for the Y- broken-delta bank, found 
to be equivalent to the three 900 volt-ampere L/N 
burdens (about 4.5 ohms each) for the Y-Y bank, 
amounted to approximately 13.5 ohms. 

It is evident that the total resistance of the necessary 
protective burden is independent of its connection; 


j. XA, 

nO-KV. SYSpM. SIX 63.5-KV. POTENTIAL TRANSPORMEBS. OONNBOTIONS: ONE BANK. V-V OTHER H\NK 

Y-BROKEN DELTA. SECONDARY VOLTMETER READINGS TAKEN IN CONNECTION WITH OSCILLOGRAM S 
___(Approximate Primary Volts - Tabulated Volts X 1000) 


Refer 

to 

Fig. 


7 

18 


Per 

centf 


no 

76 

110 

78 


Llne-to-line {L/L) 


1-2 


121 

84. 

122 

86.1 


2-3 


121.6 

84 

123 

86.7 


3-1 


120.3 

82.2 

i21.8 

85.4: 


Line-to-neutral (L/N) 


1-N 


i3n 

44.5 

69.9 

49,8 


2-JV 


114.5* 

108.2 


71.1 

50 


3-iV 


121 * 

124.7* 

70 

40.5 


Phenom¬ 

enon 


A 

A 


Comments 


Part cycle of B 
Volta reduced after 
takihg Fig. 7 
Normal 110% 
Normal 76% 


Brokon- 

delta 

vm. 


190 

26K* 

4.1 

1.8 


*Item diown In Pig. 

tApproxlmate—based on potential transformer rating of 110 volts L/L (* 
tBstimated value. 


1.73 X 63.6 volts L/N), 


mately 4,200 cycles per sec. About one-half cycle of 
Phenomenon B and two cycles (after stabilization) of 
A are sho^. 

Pig. 18 shows voltages 3-iV and 1-2 on the Y-Y bank 
and the broken-delta voltage on the bank so connected. 
This CTtreme example of A, in which the greatest L/N 
voltage is 50 per cent greater than the L/L voltage and 
in which the neutral has been displaced by the approxi¬ 
mate amount of the L/L voltage (one-third of 258 
volts) from its normal position, could be obtained only 
by reducing the voltage after once establishing A. 

The occurrence of A (and B) was prevented for two 
ba^ in multipleat all voltages tried by addingprotective 
resistor burdens of 600 volt-amperes (at 63.5 volts) per 
transformer. The single protective burden connected 
aoDss t^ebroken delta of one bank, found to be equivalent 
to the six 600-volt-ampere L/N burdens (about 6.7 ohms 
each) or, preferably, to the three 1,200 volt-ampere L/JV 


for example, substantially the same protective efficiency 
will be obtained with 15 ohms connected across a broken 
delta as with three 5-ohm burdens connected Y, for 
the cowesponding secondary connections. 

If sine-wave voltages are assumed for the readings in 
Tables III and IX, the neutral N will be found to be 
located outside of the delta-voltage* triangle in all cases, 
as in Pig. 2b. Por two banks in multiple, N is near 
the edge at 110 per cent voltage, considerably outside 
at 100 per cent and far outside the triangle at 76 per 
cent voltage. For one bank only, N is considerably 
outside the triangle at 110 per cent voltage; in this, as 
in the two previous cases, the low voltage can be said 
to be partly reversed in phase. 


Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 342. 



Physical Nature of Neutral Instability 

BY A. BOYAJIAN‘ and 0. P. McCARTY* 
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Synopsis*,—Experience has cstnblishvd the fact that the neutral of 
a three-phase system may become subject to certain strange phenom¬ 
ena of instability under apparently normal conditions. The 
disturbances are of tivo distinct classes: (i) persistent shift or 
inversion of the neutral, resulting in unequal leg volta,ges; and, (^) 
persistent oscillation of the neutral (uriih equal effective voltage 
in all three legs) at approximately one-half, double, or triple 
frequency. While in the uliimatv analysis saturation is at the 
basis of the phenomena, a more definite explanation is given as 
foliotvs: 

1, Neutral shift or inversion is a fundamental frequency 
phenomenon, and is due to the fact that the voli-ampere curve of 
the combination of an iron core reactor (transformer magnetizing 
current) in shunt with a suitable capacitor has one zone which is 
lagging and one which is leading. In a Y-Y hank of transformers, 
xoith suitable balanced line capadlances to neutral following a 
switching disturbance, one leg may act leading, the others lagging, 
and thus invert the neutral. 

Oscillations of the neutral tend to lake place at its natural 
frequency, fnit since, due to inevitable losses, not all oscillations 
can persist, in course of the starting transient the oscillation is 
resolved to the nearest louver frequency which is able to draw energy 
from the circuit by approximating harmonic relalio7iship to iL 
The even harmonics are accounted for by the persisierice of residual 


in the core, whether left from previous exdiation or brought about 
by the direct current component of starting transient. 

In single-phase dreuiis, the half-frequency osdUaiions of the 
neutral are exactly half frequency, but in three-phase circuits it 
may deviate from this somewhat, produdng a continued phase- 
shift between the neutral potential and the impressed frequency, 
and resulting in heats. 

It is commonly recognized that in a core subject to saturation 
energy can he put in at fundamental frequency and drawn out at a 
higher harmonic. This prindple is here amplified and made 
reversible by postulating that energy may flow not only from fundor 
menial to its harmonics hut also from these harmonics to funda¬ 
mental, if a suitable source of harmonic energy is connected to the 
dreuit. This prindple is then gen&i'olized .whereby energy may 
flow not only fro 7 n a higher harmonic to fundamental, but also from 
fundamental to an oscillation at subnormal or fractional frequency, 
the fundamental acting as a higher harmonic of the osdllation at 
subnormal frequency. 

Laboratory tests are described (a) repi^odudng some of the dis¬ 
turbances observed in the field, and (h) supporting the theories 
outlined above. 

Preventative measures and laboratory tests with them are also 
discussed, 

« * « * 


Introduction 

ROM time to time the attention of the Institute 
has been drawn to some peculiar troubles accom¬ 
panying the operation of Y-Y connected trans¬ 
formers with their neutral grounded on an otherwise 
isolated system.^ Such a scheme of operation is ob¬ 
jectionable for other reasons besides the peculiar 
phenomena observed, and power transformers are 
not operated in this fashion nowadays, unless 
equipped with tertiary delta windings. The peculiar 
phenomena referred to above were, therefore, of only 
theoretical interest for many, until it was learned 
that such a scheme of operation is being used in 
a number of potential transformer installations, con¬ 
stituting a possible hazard to the system and connected 
apparatus. In view of the importance of the problem, 
and the obscurity of the phenomena, a combined theo¬ 
retical and laboratory study was recently undertaken 
by the authors to elucidate the physical nature of the 
phenomena. The conclusions arrived at here are in 
some respects diiferent from those of earlier investiga¬ 
tors reported to the Institute, although not inconsistent 
with the works of Heegner® and Lamport^ in Germany. 
The studies of these latter authors, however, have^ a 
bearing on only one group of the phenomena here dis¬ 
cussed. Although the theories here advanced need 
not be considered complete in all detail, they are 

1. Both of General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

2. For references see Bibliography. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4t 
A. I. B. E,, Louisville, Kentucky, November 19-22,1980. 


believed to interpret correctly the physics of these dis¬ 
turbances. . 

The phenomena under discussion are found only in 
circuits with capacitance and saturation, and therefore, 
it is proposed to build up the present discussion starting 


E 



1—^VoLT-A mpere Curve op an Iron-Core Reactor and 
A Capacitor in PARAiiLsu 

lu carve for reactor: Io, curve for capacitor: I o. rosaltaat of the two in 
parallel 

with an analysis of the characteristics of iron-core 
reactors in combination with capadtors. 

Ieon-Core Reactor Shunted by a Capacitor 
In Fig. 1, the dotted curve Jt is the volt-ampere 
characteristic of the saturating inductance, such as the 
mggnptidTig current of a transformer, and dotted curve 
Jc is that of the shunt capacitance. The resultant 
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characteristic curve of the combination is shown by the 
heavy curve J,. It is realized that the exciting current 
of a transformer is much more complicated than that of 
a capacitor. While the latter may be conside^d asyield- 
ing a pure leading current, the former will always contain 
a lagging component, a power component and harmonics. 
As the lagging component is frequently 80-90 per cent 
of the total exciting current, it is important to know 
its behavior in the network, and Fig. 1 is drawn 



Fig. 2—^Details op Io prom Fig. 1 

for the fundamental frequency reactive components 
of the currents. The effect of losses and harmonics 
will be discussed later. 

A magnified curve of /. is given in Fig. 2, and three 
zones are marked on it for detailed analysis and 
comparison. 

Z<ym 0-A. Fig. 2. In this zone J. is leading, and 
the combination behaves like a capacitive reactance. 
As the graph is substantially straight, the circuit param¬ 
eter; that is, the equivalent capacitive reactance of the 
combination, is constant; and the behavior of the cir¬ 
cuit is stable, like any linear impedance. 

Zone A-B, Fig. 2. This zone covers the same cur¬ 
rent values as in 0-A but at a higher voltage, so that 
the function 0-A-B is double valued. Furthermore, 
in the zone A-B, with increasing’voltage the current 
decreases. In terms of impedance, the gross apparent 
reactance of the combination for the main cxurent is 
still lading or capacitive, but its incremental reactance; 
that is, the reactance for superposed smaller currents, 
is lagging or inductive. 

E 

X, considered as -j- is negative, leading, capaci¬ 
tive; but, 

X, considered as is positive, lagging, inductive. 

Now such a characteristic is a source of instability 
under suitable conditions, somewhat analogous to the 
case of an arc of which the incremental resistance is 


opposite to its gross resistance and leads to instability 
under certain conditions. If, in a network, such a 
combination operating at the point N is in equilibrium, 
in the sense that the terminal conditions will be satis¬ 
fied thereby, such an equilibrium may be unstable when 
disturbed, the point N moving, eitha" up into zone B-D 
or down into zone 0-A to find a point of stable equi¬ 
librium, or it may fail to reach equilibrium and the 
point N may remain in a state of persistent oscillation. 
Corresponding to these two cases to be discussed later 
in detail, namely, where an abnormal condition of 
equilibrium is established, or, where the point N oscil¬ 
lates indefinitely, we have the two categories of troubles 
experienced in the Y-Y operation of potential trans¬ 
formers, namely, inversion or shifting of the neutral 
and the oscillation of the neutral. 

Z^ B-D. Fig. 2. In this zone, the current is 
lagging, and increases with the voltage (even though 
not in direct ratio); so that both the gross and the 
incremental reactance of the combination are induc¬ 
tive, and the behavior of the combination is substan¬ 
tially that of a plain saturating inductive reactance. 
An equilibrium point in this zone tends to be stable. 

We may now proceed to build up the characteristics 
of such combinations in networks, with particular refer¬ 
ence to the inversion of neutral and the oscillation of 
neutral. 

Inversion op Neutral 

(a) Inversion in a Single-Phase Circuit, Referring 
to Fig. 3a, let branches 1 and 2 be duplicates. A point 


A 



Fig. 3 

A. SiNGtE-PHASB Circuit with Unstable Neutral 

B. Vector Diagram for Normal Condition of Neutral 

C. Vector Diagram for Inverted Neutral 

D. Vector Diagram for Neutral Inversion with a 
Prominent Quadrature Component 

of equihbrium for N is obviously half way between the 
potentials of the terminals, as shown in Pig. 2, and also 
by the vector diagi^ of Pig. 3b : 

El — Ei = EofZ, 

where F# is the line voltage, and Ei and Ei are the 
branch voltages. If the branch voltages Ei and E^ are 
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within the zone 0-A (as shown in Fig. 2), the potential 
of N will be normal and stable, once so established. 
In Fig. 3b the line current will be leading, both branches 
acting capacitively. Assume, however, that when the 
line switch is closed, the starting transient unbalances 
the voltages and carries one of the branch voltages, say 
El, into zone A-D. A new and abnormal condition 
of equilibrium may now become established as follows: 

Considering the characteristic curve. Fig. 2, it is seen 
that not only 

El + Ei = Eo, 


but also. 


El H“ Ei' = E(i> 


In the latter case, Ei' is negative, Ei' is greater than 
the line voltage (see also the vector diagram of Fig. 8c), 
and the neutral potential is outside of the line voltage. 
Obviously, one leg or branch of the circuit is acting 
inductively, the other capacitively. 

With a different line voltage, say Eo", (Fig. 2), a still 
different tsrpe of abnormal equilibrium may take place 
with the leg or branch voltages assuming the values 
E/ and E/ respectively, in which case then, both 
branches are operating capacitively, one overexcited, 
the other underexcited. 

A still different position of the neutral may corre¬ 
spond to one leg opiating in the zone A-B, the other 
in the zone B-D, both legs overexcited. Such a case 
was observed in single-phase tests. 

Effect of Losses and Harmonics. The effective re¬ 
sistance of each branch will obviously give a voltage 
drop in quadrature with the reactive drop, and ance the 
ratio of resistance to reactance may not be the same in 
both branches, Ei and Ei need not be parallel to each 
other, but may be out of phase, as shown in Fig. 3d. 
The losses may thus modify the position of the neutral, 
but are not at all inconsistent with the existence of two 
different conditions of equilibrium, such as (Ei, Ei) and 

(Ei,Ei). ^ , 

Harmonics cannot directly influence the poation of 
the neutral of the fundamental frequency voltages, ex¬ 
cept indirectly by modifying the character of saturation. 
Oscillograms of inversion show that the harmonics are 
of relatively small value and exert no controlling influ¬ 
ence on the phenomena. 

So far as the effective values of the voltages are con¬ 
cerned, such as measured by r. m. s. voltmeters, har¬ 
monics always act as if they were at right angles to the 
fundamental (and to each other), and thus give an 
apparent shift to the neutral at right angles to the line 
voltage, as well illustrated by the laboratory tests. 

(b) Inversion in a Three-Phase Circuit. If the 
neutral of a Y-Y or Y-broken-delta bank of transformers 
is grounded on a circuit which is otherwise isolated, the 
neutral of the transformers is joined to the neutral of 
the line capacitances to ground, and we have an eqmva- 
lent circuit such as shown in Fig. 6a. Each leg of this 
network will have a volt-ampere characteristic similar 


to Fig. 2, capable of acting either as a capacitive reac¬ 
tance or as an inductive reactance. 

Assuming the three legs as duplicates, the normal 
position of the neutral will be at the cento* of gravity 
of the line voltage triangle. However, other positions 
of equilibrium also exist, as for instance, two of the legs 
operating in the zone B-D with a lagging power factor, 
and the third in the zone 0-A with a leading power factor, 
as explained for the single-phase circuit, in which case, 
one leg will be reversed, the other two will be greatly 
overexcited, and the neutral will fall outside of the 
triangle of line voltages. The alternative case, in 
which all the legs operated capacitively, one in the zone 
0-A, the other two in the zone A-B, as discussed in 
connection with single-phase neutral shift, the neutral 
falling just inside the line voltages, 'has also been 
observed.® 

Since any one of the legs may become underexcited, 
depending on the instant of switching, there will be at 
least three abnormal and stable positions of the neutral. 


Primary 



Secondary 



Fig. 4—Circuit Connection for Single-Phase Neutral 
Instability Tests 

Voltage corresponding to normal neutral Is neutralized and eliminated 
from .Eg whlcn therefore exhibits only shifts and oscillations of the neutral 


In the foregoing discussion, it was assumed that two 
legs may become overexcited, one underexcited. The 
other alternative, namely, two underexcited and one 
overexcited, is not ordinarily likely, because, no matter 
which two legs are considered, they will have to stand 
the liuft voltage common to them. If the tests are 
made at such a low voltage that even with line voltage 
the density in the two lep is low in the zone 0-A; 
then, for the same reason, it may become impossible to 
carry the third leg into the high density zone B-D by 
any switching transient, or And an equilibrium point 

there. * 

Losses and harmonics may shift somewhat the posi¬ 
tion of an abnormal neutral, but, unless intensifled far 
beyond usual proportions, will not affect the pa’sistence 

of an abnormal neutral potential. 

Single-Phase Inversion Tests. If the theory of inver¬ 
sion outlined above is true, it should apply to a single¬ 
phase circuit as well as to three-phase. To verify tins, 
two duplicate standard potential transformers, rated 
13,200 volts to 110 volts, were connected in series to 
yield a neutral point, as shown in Fig. 4, and each trans^ 
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former was shunted by a variable capacitance. The the phenomenon will then appear in the resultant volt- 
settings of the capacitances of the two branches were age of the two secondaries in its pure form, unmixed 
made alike in all cases, so that the potential of the with normal voltages. 

neut^ wou ld n ormally be halfway between those of the With line voltages, representing from lOO.to 120 per 
terminals, ^en the cmjuit was connected to the cent excitation on the potential transformers, the' 
generator, and the voltage gradually brought up by field neutral of this single-phase bank would frequently 
wntrol, the neutral was found to be normal in all cases, come in inverted, with capacitances from 0.025 to 0.050 
However, when the generator was first excited to the across each unit (on the high voltage side). A 
desired voltage, and the voltage suddenly thrown on the representative set of readings is as follows: 
load, inversion of the neutral point was observed over a 




C 

Fig. 5 

A. AND B. Oscillograms of Neutral Shift Taken on Cir¬ 
cuit OF Fig. 4 

C, Vector PF.iOT of A and B 

fairly wide range of capacitances, this range depending 
on the excitation of the transforipers. 

Referring to Fig. 4, the secondaries (low voltages) of 
the potential transformers will be seen connected in 
series opposition. The purpose of this was to segregate 
the abnormal voltage component of the neutral. Ob¬ 
viously, with balanced^ branch voltages the terminal 
voltage of the secondaries (as connected up) would be 
zero, but if the neutral should shift, invert or oscillate, 


Table I 

Line voltage representing 120 per cent excitation: 

Vector 

^2 Oscillogram diagram 

193% 178% 328% Figs. 5a, 5b Fig. 5c 

(Note: The voltages are in per cent of the values correspond¬ 
ing to normal neutral). 

The oscillograms in Figs. 5 a and 5 b show that all the 
voltages are of fimdamental frequency and of reasonably 
good wave shape. Considering the vector dingrani in 
Fig. 5c, the branch voltages are seen as of the same order 
of magnitude, and that the neutral has shifted almost 
in quadrature with the impressed voltage. The signifi¬ 
cance of this is that one of the branches is operating 
capacitively in the zone A-J5 (Fig. 2) fairly close to B, 
the other inductively in the zone B-D, but again fairly 
close to B. Only such a combination will give an in¬ 
version in which Ei and E 2 will be so nearly equal. 
There were a good many cases of inversion in which the 
branch voltages were very unequal, but these were 
usually coniplicated by superplosed oscillations. Inver¬ 
sions with unequal leg voltages, unmixed with oscilla¬ 
tions, were more easily obtained in three-phase tests. 

It is further to be observed in connection with the 
vector diagram (Fig. 5c) that the voltage Ei is vectorially 
equal to twice the neutral shift, as theory would 
demand. 

Three-Phme Inversion Tests. The circuit utilized is 
shown in Fig, 6a. It should be observed that when the 
neutral is normal, the voltage across the comer of the 
delte will be ^ro, but when the neutral moves from this 
position, it will show in the comer of the delta. Thus, 
the phenomena showing across the comer of the delta 
are entirely those of zero sequence components: whether 
they are third hamonic, or something else, is purely 
incidental. That is, any voltage of any frequency in 
the leg voltages will show across the comer of the delta 
if it is of zero phase sequence, and will cancel out if it is 
symmetrical polypha^. In more common terms, only 
those phenomena which disturb the neutral can appear 
across the comer of the delta, all others cancel out. 
Voltage oscillograms taken at this point, therefore, 
show clearly the nature of the disturbance of the-neutral. 
The magnitude of this voltage will be three times the 
corresponding component in each leg. 
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Data on the typical cases of inversion follow: 
Table II 

1. Vector diagram of readings, Fig. 6b 
Oscillogram Figs. 6c, 6d 
Capacitance 0.020 /if. per leg. 

Impressed voltage 100 per cent of rating 


Observed, leg 1 

96 

(( 


of line voltage 

« 2 

110 

It 

a 

« a ' a 

« 3 

21 

« 

u 

a a ^ u 

Cor. of delta 

190 

u 

u 

u u u 

« « « 300 “ " 

Capacitance 0.010 fit per leg. 

“ neutral shift 

Impressed voltage 

75 per cent of rating 

Observed, leg 1 

28 

u 

u 

“ line voltage 

« 2 

114 

u 

u 

u u a . 

« 3 

103 

u 

u 

u a a 

Cor. of delta 

207 

u 

u 

a a a 

u u a 

300 

u 

tt 

“ neutral shift 


(Note: Wave shape and vector diagram of case No. 2 were 
very similar to those of No. 1 and were therefore omitted). 

Comments: 

1. The oscillograms (Figs. 6c and D) show that the 
phenomena are of fundamental frequency and of 
reasonably good wave shape. 

2. The data show that two legs are overexcited 
(acting inductively) and one imderexcited (acting 
capacitively). The fact that the neutral shift is not 
exactly parallel to the normal leg voltage of the under¬ 
excited leg is largely due to the losses. 

3. It was observed that any one of the three legs 
might come in reversed, on switching-in. 

4. Inversion did not, of course, take place at every 
switching-in operation. As the upper or lower limit 
of the capacitance range was approached (0.005 and 
0.020 fd. respectively), inversion occurred less and less 
frequently. 

5. Inversion phenomena were not observed at exci¬ 
tations less than 55 per cent of normal. This figure, 
however, need not be taken very seriously as we may 
not have properly exhausted all possible combinations 
of density and capacitance conducive to inversion, but 
it is in accord with the theory outlined above that if the 
daisities are kept so low that during switching-in tran¬ 
sients the voltage will not go into the zone A B (Fig. 2), 
the neutral should be stable. 

Oscillating Neutral 

When the neutral is disturbed in any way, the tran¬ 
sition to a state of equilibrium must take place through 
an oscillation at the natural frequency of the network. 
In the group of phenomena clasdfied as inversion of the 
neutral, this oscillation dies out, and the remaining 
phenomena are the fundamental frequency currents and 
voltages, and their usual harmonics. This is beauti¬ 
fully illustrated by the oscillogram in Fig. 7. In many 
other eases, the oscillation is found to persist. 

The Equivalent Circuit of Oscillation. The single¬ 
phase network shown in Figs. 3 a and 4 has two possible 
ways of natural oscillation. (1.) The capacitance and 


reactance of each leg or branch could oscillate against 
each other, and if the phase of oscillation of one branch 
or leg is 180 deg. from the oscillation of the other, the 
neutral will oscillate without lowing any oscillation 
voltage or current in the supply lines. (2.) One leg or 
branch may show a net inductive reactance, the second, 
a net capacitive reactance, and thus the neutral may 
again oscillate without any oscillation voltage in the 
supply lines, but with an oscillation current in the 





Tic. 6 

A. Circuit Used for Three-Phase Neutral Instabilitt 
Tests. With Normal Neutral E & is Zero, and thus E & 
Exhibits Only Shifts and Oscillations op the Neutral 

B. Vectorial Plot op a Neutral Shift Observed on 
the Circuit of Piq. A 

C. Oscillograms of Neutral Shift TA^fEN on Circuit 

OF Fig. a 

supply lines. But as the ohmic value of the net effec¬ 
tive reactance of each leg for the oscillation increases 
(by paralld resonance), the current will decrease for a 
given osrillation voltage. Thus, the difference between 
1 and 2 being merely a matter of the magnitude of the 
oscillation current in the lines, the two tsrpes of phe¬ 
nomena are not radically differmit, but merge into each 
other, and whmi the oscillation current in the lines is 
small, the phenomenon may equally well be considered 
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one way or the other. These and other important 
rdations may be illustrated as follows. 

In Fig. 8, 0-A-B-C is the volt-ampere curve for 
normal impressed frequency, while O-A'-B'-C is that 
for half frequency, and the dashed curve for a multiple 
of normal frequency. The reader may easily check that 
the lower frequency curves must faU inside, higher fre¬ 
quency curves outside, of the normal frequency curve. 
For a given order of voltage, the normal frequency 
operation may be around A, the half-frequency oscilla¬ 
tion around B'. If both units are oscillating corre¬ 
sponding to the point B', we have the oscillation of 
type 1 mentioned above and a limiting case of t 3 q)e 2. 
But if one unit is somewhat bdow B', say at B", in the 
eondenave zone, while the other is a little above B', 
say at B", in the inductive zone, we have an oscillation 
of type 2 mentioned above. As B" and B'" approach 
B', 2 becomes converted into 1 as its limiting case. 
A consideration of these curves will also indicate that 
natural frequencies of oscillation compatible with 
normal frequency excitation should fall in the range of 
observed oscillation frequencies. 

Expoience shows two important facts; manely, 
first, that these oscillations may be loaded with con- 



PiQ. 7 OsGiLiiOGRAU OP Sinolb-Phasb Nbtttbal Instability 
Exhibiting an Initial Oscillation and Oradval Transition 
INTO Inversion 


siderable losses and still persist, indicating that they 
are able to draw a considerable amount of energy from 
the circuit; and second, that in the simpler cases, with 
comparatively little wave distortion, the oscillation 
frequency is seen to be in a zone corresponding to the 
nearest harmonic relationship; that is, either the 
second harmonic, or frequently, one-half harmonic, 
althou^ not necessarily these values exactly. These 
two facts call for explanations as to how these oscilla¬ 
tions can draw power from the impressed frequency, 
and how the 2 to 1 or 1 to 2 (that is, even harmonic) 
rdationship dan be maintained without direct current 
excitation. 

Flow of Power From One Frequency to Another 
To consider a well-known case. Fig. 9 shows a static 
frequency convertCT, converting from an impressed 
frequency to its triple frequency. The production of 
t^d harmonic voltage by saturation and by suppres¬ 
sion of third harmonic exciting current is too well 
known to require any proof or explanation here. The 
loading ch^teristics of the third harmonic circuit 
depend on its no-load voltage and short-circuit current 


and may be repres^ted reasonably well by the conven¬ 
tional circle diagram. By using higher and higher 
values of saturation, both the no-load voltage and the 
short-circuit current and hence the maximum output of 
the triple frequency side, are increased. For instance, 
at nominal 60-cycle densities around 170 kilolines per 
sq. in., third harmonic outputs over 100 kw. per thousand 
lb. of core can be obtained. Of course, the correspond¬ 
ing amount of power (plus the high losses) flows from 



Pig. 8—Characteristic Modification op Pig. 2, for Vaiuoub 
Prequencies 

the primary mains into the primary windings at funda¬ 
mental frequency. 

Enei^ flow from one frequency to many other 
frequencies besides the third, is also possible. For 
instance, second harmonic. This, however, requires 
that the core be biased, a condition easily brought aboUt 
by d-c. excitation. 

Very large amounts of power at double frequency 
may be drawn from a static frequency multiplier at low 
nominal 60-cycle excitations, with the aid of a high 
d-c. excitation. 



Pig. 9—Static Prequency Converter. B & is a Reasonably 
Pure Triple Prequency Voltage 

Revbrsibiuty of Power Flow 
The flow of power in a frequency multiplier from a 
lower frequency to a higher frequency must be 
reversible. 

Assume that is the current in a certain third har¬ 
monic load, drawing from the transformer a power P. 
If the current It is reversed by the application of a 
suitable third harmonic voltage into the third harmonic 
circuit from an external source, the power P must also 
be reversed, delivering power to the transformer instead 
of drawing power from it. We are, therefore, justified 
in postulating that power may flow not only from a 
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fundamental to its harmonics (by virtue of saturation), 
but that it may also flow back from the harmonics to 
the fundamental, if the harmonics have access to a 
suitable external source of supply. 

When the reversibility of power flow is recognized, the 
arbitrariness of calling the lower frequency fundamental 
becomes obvious. When power is flowing from 180 
cycles to 60 cycles, we would be entirely justified in 
calling the 180-cycle circuit primciry fundamental, and 
the 60-cycle circuit secondary one-third harmonic. 
But, aside from use of words, it should be obvious that 
if power may flow from 180 cycles to 60 cycles, it may 
also flow from 60 cycles to 20 cycles, or from a funda- 
menial to a subnormal harmonic, under a suitable circuit 
condition. 

One of the important features of those suitable circuit 
conditions is that the lower frequency should be able to 
take care of its magnetizing current, drawing it either 
from a generator or from a capacitor. 

If the impressed frequency and the oscillation are 
related to each other as a fundamental and an exact 
harmonic, whether as higher or lower harmonic, the 
availability of energy to sustain both circuits may be 
granted in the light of the foregoing. 

If the harmonic ratio is even, a source of bias is 
implied and must be accounted for; and, if the higher 
frequency is not an exact multiple of the lower, the 
possibility of sustained power flow from one frequency 
to the other must be accounted for. 

Even Harmonics and Source of Bias 

In the absence of sustained direct current, an avail¬ 
able source of bias is residual. The direct current com¬ 
ponent of the switching transient might well start even 
harmonic oscillations, but as this direct current must 
soon die out, while the oscillations persist indefinitely, 
residual might sustain the bias. 

We are accustomed to believe that an unexcited 
transformer core may carry a residual flux in it indefi¬ 
nitely, but that when an alternating flux is superposed 
on it, the residual must decay. It appears, however, 
that under favorable conditions the residual flux might 
persist; favorable conditions being those in which an 
even harmonic is capable of self-excitation by drawing 
its magnetizing current from an oscillating circuit 
and losses from a primary circuit. In view of the fact 
that the persistence of residualsunder any condition, and 
decay under any other condition, are empirical facts, w6 
need not speculate here on their theoretical explana¬ 
tions, but may well be satisfied with the observation of 
the mathematical fact that the superposition of two 
harmonic fluxes, having an even frequency ratio, makes 
the positive different from the negative 
in the core, as if the zero axis has been shifted. This 
fact may favor the persistence of a residual. 

Non-Integral Ratios 

Since the natural frequency of oscillation of the circuit 
is independent of the impressed frequency, the oscilla¬ 


tion need not bear an integral ratio to the impressed 
frequency. In the majority of the eases produced in the 
laboratory, the frequency ratio was not an integer, and, 
there was a continuous phase shift between the im¬ 
pressed voltage and the oscillating voltage. A per¬ 
manent residual can not, of course, support such an 
oscillation—^the bias must also shift phase; that is, it 
must be an alternating bias at the heterodyne beat 
frequency. Saturation leads to the production of such 
alternating b ia s by modulation when fluxes at two dif¬ 
ferent frequencies are combined in one core. The 
principle that saturation will cause modulation under 
such conditions, has already been commercially made 
use of by Mr. Alexanderson in his well known “mag¬ 
netic amplifier.” Oscillations of the neutral practically 
always show such low frequency components in the 
waves and in the accompanjring noises and flickers. 

If the natural oscillation at approximately even fre¬ 
quency ratio continually shifts phase vrith respect to 



Pig. 10— OSCII.LOCBAMS of Oscillating SmoLE-PiiAsis 
Nbutbal 


the impressed frequency, it cannot draw power from 
the impressed frequency uniformly, but must rise and 
fall. If the power flow were dependent exclusivdy 
on a fixed residual, the power flow to a shifting oscilla¬ 
tion should not only pulsate but should also reverse; 
but, if dependent on a low frequency, alternating bias, 
then it need not reverse even though it must pulsate. 

Harmonics op Natural Oscillations 
It is to be expected that in the presence of saturation, 
not only the impressed frequency currents and volt¬ 
ages may become distorted and be given higher har¬ 
monics, but the oscillation of the network may also 
become distorted and be given higher harmonics. An 
oscillation at half impressed frequency may have a 
third harmonic of its own, and this will obviously 
appear as a one-and-a-half harmonic for the funda¬ 
mental. Consequently, when a complex wave is 
being analyzed, confusion may arise by attempting to 
resolve ever 3 H:hing into harmonics of the impressed 
frequency. Fortunately, many instances are foimd 
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in which the secondary harmonics of both the impressed 
frequency and the oscillating frequency are small, 
and by suitable arrangement the oscillation can be 
segregated and shown to be of surprisingly good wave 
shape, as discussed below. 

Single-Phase Tests op Oscillating Neutral 
Case 1. Pig. 7 illustrates perfectly how the transi¬ 
tion from the initial unstable condition to the final 



PiQ. 11 —Oscillogram op Oscillating Three-Phase Neutral 


inverted condition of the neutral takes place through 
a series of gradually intensified natural oscillations at 
approximately half the impressed frequency. In this 
instance, the oscillations gave way to inversion, but 
in range of capacitance values above 0.025 iji. up to 
0.050 /if., the oscillations once started usually persisted. 

Case 2. Figs. 10a and 10b illustrate a case in which 
the oscillation persisted indefinitely. Note how re¬ 
markably pure is the wave shape of the oscillation of 
the neutral (single-phase neutral), and how the oscilla¬ 
tion frequency is exactly one-half of the impressed 
frequency.* Examining the waves of the leg voltages 
(JEi and Ei) nothing else of importance is found in 
them but a fundamental and a half-frequency harmonic. 
The flicker in the lamps connected across each phase 
was of comparatively high frequency, according to 
the oscillograms. 

The indicated range of capacitance (0.025 to 0.050 
was found to be adequate to furnish the necessary 
magne^ing current for the oscillation. 

Exammation of the oscillation on a long film does 
not reveal any definite pulsation in its amplitude. 
This is consistent with the integral ratio of the 
oscillation. 


Tests with single-phase neutral oscillation wer 
rnade primarily to verify the theory that the pecuUa 
phenom^ ob^ed in three-phase circuits are not du 
to any virtue inherent in three-phase connection, bu 
thattheyco uldoccurin any circuit consisting of member 

comparative simplicity of wave shape 
f these tests was the fact that the circuit was mad, 
re^naat for a subnormal frequency and would therefore no 
a^reei^ly affect the higher harmonics of the magnetising c“ 
capacitance had been adjusted for oscillation a 
S a^^ ^vency, it would have been near enough t( 
tiuM and mh harmome resonance to intensify a ^eai 

bLn*^h«i ^ ® complicated wave shape, as hat 

^ investigators. No attempi 

^ made m investigation to reproduce double or hieha 
oscillations, since the nature of the phenomena coulc 
be studied more conveniently at the lower frequencies. 


with characteristics such as shown in Fig. 2. Having 
established this point both with reference to inversion 
and to oscillations, tests with single-phase circuits 
vrere not carried much further. 

Tests with Oscillations of Three-phase Neutral 
The circuit connection for neutral oscillation was 
the same as for inversion (Fig. 6a), the phenomena 
changing from one type to the other in going from one 
capacitance range to the other. The two ranges of 
capacitance overlap, and so do the phenomena. 

a. Similarity to Single-Phase Tests. Fig. 11 gives 
the timing wave (supply voltage), leg voltage, and the 
neutral voltage for a typical case of oscillation. The 
neutral voltage is observed across the corner of the 






. Pig, 12 ~Osoillogramb op Three-Phase Neutral Showing 
Onb-Halp Harmonic Oscillation with a Slow Phase Shipt 
WITH Respect to Supply Voltage 


delta. The characters of these waves will be seen to 
be substantially the same as in the single-phase tests: 
the three-phase connection has not materially modi¬ 
fied the phenomena. 

6. Continuous Phase-shift, While in the single¬ 
phase test, one leg oscillates against the second leg; 
in the three-phase case one leg oscillates against the 
other two in parallel. This has made enough change 
in thejconstants of the oscillating circuit so as to make 
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its frequency definitely different from half of impressed 
frequencjL and consequently we observe (in the long 
film, Fig. 12) a slow continuous shift of phase of neutral 
oscillation with respect to the leg voltages and to the 
timing wave. Examining the leg voltage, we see that 
it contains nothing else of importance but the impressed 
frequency and the oscillating frequency. Further¬ 
more, we see that due to the continuous phase shift 



Pig. 13—Oscilloguam oi* Thiiisis-Pjiabk Nbutbai. Oscii> 

LATING AT HAI.I^PBBQUBNOy COMBINED WITH a'SmaLD NoHMAI.- 

Pkbqvbncy Nbutbal Shift 

Roto the churiicterlKtic ehape of tlio oxclting; current It, for this cundllion 

between these two components, the wave shape of the 
resultant leg voltage continually changes, repeating 
at a low beat frequency. On Fig. 12, the oscillation 
frequency is seen to be 0.48 of the impressed frequency, 
producing one beat cycle every 50 cycles of the im¬ 
pressed frequency. Quarter periods of this beat cycle 
are shown in Fig. 12 by means of vertical lines. This 
period varied, of course, a great deal with var 3 dng 
circuit constants, as follows. 


TABLE Ill 


Excitation 

Capacitance 
per leg 

Boat frotiuoncy 
cycles i)or sec. 

Capacitance 
per leg 

iieatfrcMjuoncy 
cycles per eoc. 

120 per ednt 

0.045 

0..'53 

0.025 

0.33 

100 “ 


0.045 

0.50 

0.025 


00 " 

u 

0.045 

0.57 

0.025 

0..33 

82 

u 

0.045 

0.67 

0.025 

0.40 

73 " 

« 

0.045 

1.00 

0.025 

0.53 


c. PeevMarities in the Transformer Exciting Current. 
Considering the current in each transformer primary 
(/,. in Fig. 13), the curious fact is observed that in 
certain zones of the film this current is negligible for 
a whole cycle of impressed frequency, and two appre¬ 
ciable peaks for the adjacent cycles of the impressed 
frequency. Other peculiar wave shapes will be seen 
in other zones. These are very easily explained by 
combining two fluxes of fundamental and half frequency 
together (in various phase relationships) and plotting 
the corresponding magnetizing current: the character¬ 
istic wave shapes in the different zones will all be 
reproduced. 


d. The Capacitor Currevi. Considering the current 
in the capacitors (7« Fig. 14), it is seen to contain three 
components: (1), a fundamental, (2), a half frequency, 
and (3), a small high frequency ripple. It will be further 
observed that the ratio of the half-frequency component 
to the fundamental is a great deal less in the current, 
than in the voltage wave, as it should be, theoretically, 
one-half. 

e. Effect of Extraneous Capadtances. To make cer¬ 
tain that extraneous capacitances to ground were not 
influencing the phenomena more prominently than 
those which were deliberately connected into the cir¬ 
cuit, comparative tests were made with the neutral 
alternately grounded and isolated, and the conclusion 
was drawn that these concealed capacitances did not 
exceed 10 per cent of the main capacitances. 

/. Variation in the Intensity of the OsdUaUon. Fig. 
12 shows that the amplitude of the oscillation varied at 
the slow beat or modulation frequency. This is in 
accordance with theory, but one may wonder why the 
variation is not larger. The reason for it probably is 
that the power factor of the oscillation is very low: the 
hysteresis loss is largely furnished by the impressed 
(higher) frequency, while the eddy current loss is one 
quarter of that at impressed frequency. 



PlO. 14-OsCIUAIOBAM OF Uapacitob C’uhbbnt and Capacitob 

(Leg) Voltage itndeb Conditions of Pig. 13 


g. Amplitude of the Oscillation. Some of the data 
are tabulated below: 


TABLE IV 


VOLTAGES IN THREE-PHASE TESTS 


Test 

freq. 

Oai>. 

Fund, 
per leg 
volts 

( 

V 


>sc. j)©r leg 
olta per cent 

50 

0.035 

02 

42 

45.5 per cent 

GO 

0.045 

80 

81.3 

102 per cent 

(( 

tt 

00 

79 

88 ” “ 

» 

tt 

100 

75 

75 ” “ 

u 

tt 

110 

71 

65 “ 

u 


120 

62 

52 ” « 

it 


130 

53 

41 ” « 

It 

tt 

140 

43.5 

31 « 

« 

0.025 

80 

70 

87.5 per cent 


“ 

90 

60.5 

74 « « 

“ 

“ 

100 

61.5 

61.5 ** 

(( 

a 

110 

53.5 

48.5 « “ 

tt 

tt 

120 

43.5 

36 “ « 


Complex wave 


Moasnrod 

volts 

Calc. 

volts 

100 

101 

112 

114 

118 

120 

^23 

125 

126 

131 

136 

135 

140 

140 

145 

140 

105 

106 

111 

in 

115 

117 

122 

122 

128 

128 


Some of the more interesting features of these data 
are: 

1. Oscillation voltages of the same order of magni- 
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tude as the impressed frequency voltages are observed. 
Curiously enough the higher oscillation voltages have 
taken place at the lower excitations close to the border 
where the oscillation .would stop altogether. With 
varying capacitances also, the higher oscillation volt¬ 
ages occurred close to the limiting value of capacitance 
at which the oscillation would stop altogether. In 
single-phase tests oscillations as high as 117 per cent 
of fundamental were observed. In either case, no 
effort was made to produce the maximum possible 
amplitude of oscillation. 

2. The amplitude of the oscillation per leg was 
determined by taking one-third of the voltage across 
the corner of the delta. The fundamental was obtained 
from the line voltages. There is good agreement be¬ 
tween the measured values of the complex voltage per 
leg and the corresponding values calculated with the 
aid of the two components. 

• h. Comparison of Wave Shapes of Three Legs. Fig. 
15 shows the three leg-voltages. The differences in 
wave-shape are due to the fact that while the oscilla¬ 
tion voltage is of the same magnitude and phase in 
all three legs (as a zero phase sequence phenomenon), 
the impressed frequency voltages are 120 deg. away 
from each other and therefore combined with the 
oscillation voltage at different phase angles. The 
wave shapes A, B, C, of this figure are reproduced by 
A', B', C in Fig. 16, by combining with a given half 
frequency oscillation three fundamentals spaced 120 
deg. away from each other. 

Damping the Oscillations 

Since the oscillation, unmixed by impressed fre¬ 
quency, appears only across the comer of the delta, 
the loading of the oscillation (without loading the 
impressed frequency) was done by coimecting an 
adjustable rheostat at that point. This rheostat, 
however, was not the only load; the voltmeter and the 
ammeter were additional loads, besides the internal 
loss^ of the oscillating outfit. The data follow: 


TABLE V ' 

OAPACITANOE PER PHASE 0.036 /if. 


Bxcitation on lines 

Oscillatory watts in 
external load to stop 
oscillation 

Equivalent watt rating 
of load per phase 
(See note below) 

140 per cent 

0 

d 

130 « « 

2 


118 « “^ 

25 

87 

113 « « 

35 

79 

109 « « 

49 

91 

100 “ « 

68 

96 

91 " “ 

78 

63 

82 “ “ 

78 

15 

72 “ « 

67 

11 

64 « « 

47 

8 

56 “ « 

3 


60 " ’ " 

0 

0 


<The column headed "Eoulvalent Load per Phase" gives the watts that 
would have been drawn per phase at Impressed frequency If the 
resistances had been connected across each phase. Instead of across the 
corner Of the delta). 

It is seen from the above data that less loading is 
necessary at the lower densities to damp out the oscilla¬ 


tions. The reason for this is not that the oscillations are 
weaker, but rather that the magnetizing volt-amperes 
are very much smaller at the lower densities and, there¬ 
fore, a smaller load brings up the power factor of the 
oscillating circuit to the necessary value. As a general 
conservative estimate, we would be inclined to suggest 
that the loading be at least equal to the magnetizing 
volt-amperes of the transformer. At densities 50- 
60 per cent of normal, this would constitute no hard- 



Fig. 15—Oscillogram op Three-Phase Leo Voltages Under 
Condition op Oscillating Neutral 


ship, whether the resistance is connected across the 
opened comer of the delta or line to neutral. The 
minimum resistance across the comer of the delta in 
these tests was about 375 ohms. In cases where poten¬ 
tial transformers with line-to-line rating are connected 
line-to-neutral, operating at 57.7 per cent density, relay 
and other possible useful loads connected line-to- 
neutral (or across the comer of the delta) may almost 
accomplish this damping service. 



Pig. 16—Graphical Resolution Showing the Funda¬ 
mental AND HaLP-HaRMONIC COMPONENTS OP THE ThREE-LeO 
Voltages op Pig. 15 

Strange though it may sound, potential transformers 
with high quality low loss materials may give more 
trouble in this respect than those with inferior quality 
of materials. 

Both theoretically and from foregoing test data, 
units operating at 50 per cent density appear safe from 
oscillations, but the margin of safety is small and we 
would doubt the wisdom of omitting all protection by 
m^ely going 10 to 15 per cent lower in density (as 
compared with 57.7 per cent excitation), because the 
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line voltages may sometime rise that much and wipe 
out the margin of safety. 

Since the present investigation has concerned it¬ 
self l^gely with the lower frequencies of oscillations, 
and since higher frequencies are also possible, question 
may arise as to the applicability of the present damping 
data to them. We believe such application would be 
on the safe side in view of the generally recognized fact 
that circuits are. usually associated with higher losses 
and damping at higher frequencies. 

In considering different methods of applying 
damping or balancing loads (such as across comer of 
delta, or line to neutral, or through an auxiliary low- 
voltage Y-delta potential tran^ormer bank connected 
to the low side of the high-voltage potential transformer 
bank) the effect of such loads on metering accuracy is 
also to be considered, if metering is contemplated. 
Conclusions 

1. Operation of potential transformers in Y-Y with 
neutral grounded on a,n otherwise isolated system 
(whether permanently or occasionally isolated system, 
or section of a system) is a somewhat questionable prac¬ 
tise unless protective measures are used. With many 
miles of lines connected to the potential transformers 
the line-to-neutral capacitances may be large enough 
to short-circuit all harmonic phenomena, especially in 
the higher voltage circuits, but when the connected por¬ 
tions of the lines are shortened in length by (temporary) 
isolation, various kinds of trouble may be anticipated. 
Systems which are using such connections, may be har¬ 
boring a possible source of hazard to their equipment. 

2. A well-known source of trouble is third harmonic 
voltage intensification, not discussed in the present 
paper because it is so well known. 

3. It is foimd that with favorable capacitance values 
from line to ground, natural oscillations are possible 
around hdf normal frequency, as well as double normal 
frequency. The ratio need not be integral, in which 
case there is a continuous phase shift between the 
impressed frequency waves and the natural oscillation 
frequency waves, resulting in beats and pulsations, due 
to modulation by saturation. 

4. Aside from oscillations, there is the possibility of 
the inversion of the neutral. The limiting valu^ of 
resulting overvoltages in both of these cases, were not 
determined as they were unsafe for the equipment. 

5. The explanation of the neutral shift or inversion 
is based on the fact that the combination of a saturable 
inductance and a constant capacitance has a multi¬ 
valued characteristic curve, with leading and lagging 
zones. If one leg operates in a leading zone, the other 
two in a lagging zone, the potential of the neutral is 
thrown outside of the triangle of line voltages. If all 
legs operate in leading but different zones of the charac¬ 
teristic curve, the neutral is again shifted but falls just 
inside the line voltage trian^e. Losses and harmonics 
give a small q\iadrature shift to the neutral. 

6. The persistence of oscillations is accounted for 


as follows: It is noted that the oscillations satisfy or 
approximate harmonic relationship to the impressed 
frequency. When the oscillation is at a higher than 
impressed frequency, the energy flow to it is similar to 
that from fundamental to higher harmonics as in static 
frequency multipliers. When the oscillation frequency 
is lower, such as one-half of the impressed frequency, 
the impressed frequency stands in the relationship of a 
higher harmonic of the oscillatory frequency, and the 
energy flow is reversed because the location of power 
and load are interchanged. 

7. In potential transformer banks intended exclu¬ 
sively for relaying purposes, the secondary (or a ter¬ 
tiary) could be connected in delta (closed through a re¬ 
sistance just high enough to protect the bank from 
burnout in times of line-to-neutral short circuits), 
and then troubles due to either inversion or oscillation 
would be entirely eliminated. However, if the bank is 
to be used for metering as well as for relaying, currents 
circulating in the delta due to unbalanced line-to- 
neutral conditions in the system may adversely affect 
the metering accuracy of the outfit. 

8. Loading the potential transformer from line to 
neutral also tends to stabilize the neutral and prevent 
inversion and oscillations; but, then of course, this will 
be a constant load at impressed frequency. It is believed 
that such a load should be at least of the same order of 
magnitude as the magnetizing volt-amperes of the 
transformers at normal operating voltage. 

9. Operation of potential transformers approxi¬ 
mately at half rated voltage is found to reduce greatly 
the chances of self-excited oscillations. The damping 
load, equal to the magnetizing volt-amperes at such low 
excitations, is very small and well worth while. Low 
density operation and protective load are also desirable 
from the standpoint of third harmonic phenomena. 
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Theory of Abnormal Line-to-Neutral 

Transformer Voltages 

BY C. W. LAPIERRE* 


Associate, 

Synopsis.—The abnormal voltages considered here are due to 
the occurrence of a large harmonic of fractional, even, or odd fre¬ 
quency in the line-to-neutral voUages of certain Y~connected trans¬ 
former circuits. These phenomena were first described before the 
Institute in 1915, and other papers on the same subject have ap¬ 
peared since. The results of a detailed study of the instantaneous 
currents, voltages, and transformer flux densities in the type of 
circuit involved are presented in this paper. From this study 
the origin and characteristics of the abnormal voltages have been 
deduced. 

In general the voltages are found to be self-excited by successive 
alternate saturations in the transformer cores. The first saturation, 
which starts the phenomena, occurs within one cycle after the voltage 
is applied, due to the starting conditions of voltage and residual 
core density. When coupled with the system capacitance in thd 
circuit of this discussion, each saturation establishes the condition 
for producing a succeeding and alternate saturation so that the 
process is self-continuing. 

The frequency of the harmonic voltage generated by a succession 


A. I. E. E. 

of aUemate saturations is dependent only upon the rate at which 
they occur. It is not surprising, therefore, that harmonics of 
unusual frequencies have been observed. The wide variations 
between the initial core conditions in the three trarisformers result 
in highly irregular saturations and correspondingly irregular 
voltages at the start. Such irregularities are of a transient nature. 
The occurrence of a sustained harmonic voltage is dependent upon 
the formation of proper multiple saturations which have been 
found to possess the necessary stabilizing properties. Such sta¬ 
bilizing multiple saturations only occur, for harmonic voltages 
having a frequency of either one-half, equal to, double, or triple 
•the supply voltage frequency. Consequently, these are the only 
frequencies which can occur in the sustained condition. 

The minor characteristics of the obsei^ed data, such as the wave 
shape, rnagnitude, and phase of the currents and voUages, beat 
frequences, etc., have a definite place in the complete theory. 

The present paper is one of a group of three presented at this 
time. The others, one by C. T. Weller and one by A. Boyajian 
and 0. P. McCarty, cover different aspects of the same phenomena. 


T 


Iine-to-lme voltages are fixed by the source and may be 
assiraed balanced and sinusoidal. The transformer 
or line-to-neutral voltages contain the large harmonics 
which have been observed. Thus the abnormal volt¬ 
ages are a peculiarity of only that portion of the circuit 
shown by Fig. 1a and do not involve the supply volt¬ 
ages which are independent and fixed. The trans¬ 
former secondaries also contribute nothing toward 
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Introduction 

'^HE abnormal voltages considered in this paper 
are due to the occurrence of a large harmonic of 
fractional, even, or odd frequency in the line-to- 
neut^ voltages of certain Y-conneeted transformer 
circuits. These phenomena were first described before 
the Institute by L. N. Robinson^ in 1915. Other 
papers on the same subject have appeared 
nmely, a second one by Robinson* and those of 
King E. Gould* and Wilhelm Lampert.* These present 
results of a general nature from a wide variety of 
observations. 

At this time three additional pap^:s on the subject are 
being made available. C. T. Weller* is presenting 
specific data from an unusually complete series of 
field observations. A: Boyajian and 0. P, McCarty* 
are presenting data from laboratory tests together with 
a descriptive interpretation of some phases of the 
phenomena. In the present paper a complete theory 
of the abnormal line-to-neutral voltages is developed 
whu^ explains their fundamental origin and their 
detaded characteristics such as wave shape, magnitude 
and frequency. 

The Abnormal Voltages 
The drcmtin which the abnormal voltages occur is 
represented by Fig. U. This circuit consists of a 
Y-comected bank of single-phase grounded-neutral 
tranrformeis connected to an ungrounded source of 

represent the capacitance starting or maintaining, the phenomena, as they have 
li^nes. bushings, etc., to ground. The three-phase often b^n open-circuited while the abnormal voltages 
” were being observed. Finally, the various observations 

have been made with a wide variety of Y-coimected 
angle-phase transformers, and in general no fecial 
importance can be attached to any particular type or 
rating. 



Pig, 1a—Representative Circuit 



Pig. 1b—Simplified Representative Circuit 


1. For references see Bibliography. 

Presenterf at District Meeting No. 4, 

. . .E., LomsvtUe, Kentucky, November 19-29,1980. 
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The large harmonics which occur are abnormal with 
respect to magnitude and frequency. The resulting 
ti^sformer voltages may be as much as three or four 
times normal; consequently, the subject is of impor¬ 
tance from the standpoint of insulation as well as opera¬ 
tion. Some of the harmonic voltages occur at fre¬ 
quencies which are very unusual if not totally unex¬ 


means of a conventional vector diagram, whereas 
the others cannot. 

In addition to the characteristics discussed and illus¬ 
trated above, a low frequency audible beat of from a 
fraction to one or two cycles per second is associated 
with the one-half and double frequency phenomena 
in three-phase circuits. Oscillograms with condensed 
time axis confirm these beats as variations in the cur¬ 



Fig, 2—Half Fhkqukncy Neutral Voltage 

ci « e„ + eg 

pected in ordinary alternating current circuits. In 
the transient state the voltages are usually very irregu¬ 
lar and have no definite frequency. In the sustained 
condition, the frequency of the harmonic voltage has 
been found to be either one-half, eq,ual to, double, or 
triple the supply voltage frequency. Two such fre¬ 
quencies do not occur simultaneously. While the har¬ 
monic voltages themselves are not purely sinusoidal, it is 
significant that other frequencies have not been observed 
to predominate in the sustained condition. In partic¬ 
ular installations it was often found that the mere 
opening and closing of the supply switch would change 
the frequency of the predominant harmonic. 

In Figs. 2, 3,4, and 5 the above frequency conditions 
are illustrated by reproductions and derived curves 
from oscillograms obtained by C. T. Weller.* Other 
illustrations are given in his paper where harmonic 
voltages of one-half, equal to, double, and triple the 
supply voltage frequency have been designated phe¬ 
nomena C, A, B, and D respectively. A. Boyajian 
and 0. P. McCart 3 r® have segregated the phenomenon 
of equal to system frequency and designated it “neutral 
shift or inversion.” All of the other frequencies which 
occur are termed by them “oscillation of the neutral.” 
This classification arises from the fact that the voltage 
relations in the one phenomenon can be described by 


rents and voltages within the transformers. As a 
result of the beats, the one-half and double frequency 
phenomena do not have exactly these relations to the 
supply frequency, but differ therefrom by a small 
amount. 

Self Excitation op the Abnormal Voltages by 
Successive Alternate Saturations 
For the purpose of describing the phenomena it has 
been desirable to classify the abnormal voltages accord¬ 
ing to whether they are transient or sustained and, in 
cases of the latter, according to frequency. Regard¬ 
less of the various classifications, it has long beei 
recognized or assumed that they have a common origin, 
namely, that all are the result of saturation* in the 
transformer cores. For the time being, therefore, it 
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Fig. 3—Fundamental Prequbncy Neutral Voltage 

Cf « en + eg 

is desirable to forget the various clasafications and to 
investigate the circuit of Fig. 1a with a view toward 
determining its properties under conditions of trans¬ 
former saturation, rather than for the purpose of ex¬ 
plaining a particular set of voltmeter readings. 

*By saturation is meant the operation of a transformer at 
flux densities on or above the knee of the magnetization curve. 
The term thereby includes quite a wide range of possible densi¬ 
ties, each being associated with a current much larger than the 
normal excitation current of the transformer. 
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Of primary importance in Fig. 1a are the relations 
between the various voltages. The abnormal condi¬ 
tions which occur are the result of harmonics in the 
voltages across the individual transformers. These 
harmonics have zero phase sequence and do not appear 
in the line-to-line voltages which are fixed by the source. 
In other words the three harmonics are identical in 
phase and magnitude and must cancel when any two 



Pig. 4—^Double Prequbncy Neutral Voltage 

** fn + eg 

transformer voltages are combined to give the corre- 
spending line-to-line voltage. Thus the harmonics 
^ in reality only a single component appearing 
in each of the three transformers. Since the com¬ 
ponent is the voltage by which the neutral differs from 
its’^nonnal or zero value, it may be termed the neutral 
voltage.* Neutral voltages, for some examples of 
the phenomena under discussion, are shown in Figs. 
2,3,4,5, and 13. 

The neutral voltage is not directly related to the 
source, and its magnitude and frequency are not neces- 
smly determined by the supply voltages. A discus¬ 
sion of its variations must, therefore, be based upon 
instantaneous values, since average or effective values 
have no ph 3 rsical agnificance in themselves but are 
only applicable to voltages of known wave shape. 
Thai too, the transformers operate over such a wide 
range of flux densities that thw instantaneous induc- 
tance valu es may lie any where within a range corre- 

♦The neutral or harmonic voltage at any instant may be 
calculated by adding the instantaneous line-to-neutral voltages 
and dividing by three. The normal voltage components always 
add to zero leaving three times the neutral voltage. The 
addition may be phirsioally accomplished by connecting the 
secondaries as shown in Pig. 1a and measuring three times the 
neutral voltage across the broken delta. 


sponding roughly to the ratio, 5,000 to 1. It is difficult 
to conceive of an average or effective value which 
could possibly represent such a variable inductance. 

Consequently, the theory of this paper is based upon 
the results of a detailed study of instantaneous voltages, 
currents, and flux densities in the circuit of Fig. 1a. 
The study consisted of a series of computations makin g 
use of the known relations existing between the funda¬ 
mental constants and variables in any circuit contain¬ 
ing inductance and capacitance. Each computation 
started by assuming a source of sine wave three-phase 
voltages applied to the circuit of Fig. 1a at a chosen 
instant. This was followed by simultaneous considera¬ 
tion of the three variables of each transformer, namely, 
voltage, current, and flux. Although the step-by-step 
computations are tediously long, the actual transient 
and sustained voltages may be determined in this 
manner. However, with several such computations 
as a background the relatively few basic principles 
involved in the phenomena have been deduced. It is 
only necessary to establish these basic principles, for 
by their application all of the characteristics of the 



Pig. 5—^Triplb-Prbquenct Neutral Voltage 
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The voltages shown have not duite reached the steady state 

phenomena may be adequately explained. In tiie 
paragraphs immediately following, the tiieory is out¬ 
lined and its basic principles introduced. A more 
complete discussion of the various factors involved is 
contained in the later sections of the paper. 

Although Fig. 1a represents thfe circuits in which the 
phenomena have been observed to occur, the dreuit 
of Fig. 6a may be expected to produce the same trans¬ 
former voltages and is identical in that respect to Fig. 
lA under certain conditions. (See Appendix). In 
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Fig. 6a the capacitor voltage is equivalent to the 
neutral voltage defined above, and may be visualized 
directly without the necessity of separating it from 
the transformer voltages as is the case in Fig. 1a. It 
is the variation in the voltages across this capacitor 
which introduces the harmonics in the transformer 
voltages. Furthermore, in Fig. 6a, the capacitor or 
neutral voltage is the only voltage that must be deter¬ 
mined. All of the others are related to it and the 
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known supply voltages by the simple algebraic formulas, 

fin — 6n 1 

-t- I (1) 

6/8 = Cn -f- Bga j 

The validity of these equations is evident when the 

voltages in each of the closed circuits are traced out. 

Thus by adopting a particular type of supply, it is 
possible to reduce the problem to a consideration of 
the voltage across a single capacitor. While it is theoret¬ 
ically immaterial which figure is used in the following 
discussion, the processes to be described will have far 
greats practical significance if they are based upon 
Fig. 6a. 

The Origin of the Abnormal VoUages. Saturation 
during the first cycle after connecting a transformer to 
a source of voltage is a common occurrence. Such 
saturations are the result of initial conditions of voltage 
and residual core densities. In transformers connected 
directly across a single-phase supply, the initial satura¬ 
tion results in the familiar starting currents represented 
by Fig. 7. This curve actually consists of a succession 
of saturations, all in the same direction. The magni¬ 
tude of the peaks gradually diminish until normal 
densities are not exceeded. Each saturation is an 
individual event consisting of a rise of the current and 
flux along the hysteresis loop of Fig. 10 and their subse¬ 
quent decay to normal values. The large emrent 
accompanying a single saturation is unidirectional; 
it cannot become a large reversed current until after 
the core density reaches saturation values in the 
opposite direction. 

Referring to Fig. 6a (or Fig. 1a), assume the chance 
occurrence of a single saturation a short time after the 


supply switch is closed. The resulting unidirectional 
current must flow into the system capacitance since 
the unsaturated transformers will not pass an appreci¬ 
able part of this current. The current flowing into 
the capacitance builds up a unidirectional capacitor 
voltage. This voltage continues to rise until the cycle 
of saturation is completed, at which time the trans¬ 
former is restored to normal densities. With all of the 
transformers at normal densities, their impedances 
are too high to permit the capacitor to be discharged. 
Consequently, the capacitance voltage will be main¬ 
tained practically constant for the time being. This 
action*of a single saturation in the circuit is not unlike 
that of a valve. It injects a large current into the ca¬ 
pacitance and then closes the entrance path to prevent 
its dischai^e. The magnitudes of the various changes 
resulting from a single saturation are dependent to a 
large extent upon the circuit constants, such as ca¬ 
pacitance, normal transformer flux densities, size of 
core, number of turns, etc. It is not necessary to con¬ 
sider these factors at the outset, as the fundamental 
nature of the phenomena may be explained on the 
assumption that a sufficiently large capacitance is 
present and that saturations do occur. 

The voltage changes resulting from the saturating 
process may be readily visualized with the aid of Fig. 8. 
The dashed line cmves in this figure will be recognized 
as the three normal line-to-neutral fransformer voltages. 
Assume the switch to be closed at U and that due to the 
initial conditions the transformer of phase 2 saturates 
at time ti. In accordance with the preceding discus¬ 
sion, the saturation of phase 2 will result in an abrupt 
rise in the capacitance or neutral voltage. For the 
purpose of illustration this rise may be assumed as 
vertical. After the single satmation is completed, the 



Fig. 7—Tbanst'obmbb Starting CuimENT 

high impedance of the transformers prevents the ca¬ 
pacitance from discharging and the neutral voltage 
remains constant for the time being. However, the 
voltage which the capacitance has acquired adds to the 
voltage of phase 1 to result in an abnormally large 
voltage across its transformer. The large voltage, 
which in the figure is about twice normal, will saturate 
transformer No. 1 at about h. The second saturation 
is in the opposite direction to the first and consequently 
results in a reversal of the neutral voltage. 

In case it is not clear that the second saturation 
occurring at U would reverse the capacitor voltage, 
reference is made to the hysteresis loop of Fig. 10. 
Once a saturation starts, it will increase in intensi^ty 
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until the transformer voltage reaches zero; for as long 
as there is some voltage, the flux continues to increase. 
After the flux reaches a maximum, at the instant, the 
transformer voltage reaches zero, it must decline to its 
residual value. This partial collapse of the magnetic 
field induces a transformer voltage in the opposite 
direction. Consequently in Fig. 8, whenever a satura¬ 
tion is assumed to occur, the affected transformer 
voltage should be reversed by an appreciable amount 
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bine with the supply voltages. In order for the volt¬ 
ages to reach a sustained condition it is necessary that 
some sort of stabilizing process be present which will 
maintain the voltages within a stable zone. This re¬ 
quirement is satisfied by the formation of multiple 
saturations or the saturation of two or more trans¬ 
formers in parallel and in the same direction.* The 
proper stabilizing multiple saturations only occur for 
a limited number of neutral voltage frequencies, 
namely, one-half of, equal to, double, and triple the 
supply voltage frequency. Consequently these are 
the only frequencies which can become stable and reach 
the sustained condition. 

In accordance with the preceding discussion the ab¬ 
normal voltages may be said to be self-excited by suc¬ 
cessive alternate saturations and limited in magnitude 
and frequency by multiple saturations. The complete 
theory based upon these two principles explains in an 
adequate manner the observed characteristics of the 
phenomena. 

The Characteristics op a Single Saturation 
From the preceding discussion it is evident that the 
phenomena originate as a result of a succession of indi- 
vidiml saturations. It is desirable, therefore, to in¬ 
vestigate in detail just what happens in Fig. 6a when a 
transformer saturates. The wave shape and magni¬ 
tude of the resulting neutral voltages are of major 
importance. 


Pig. S—Htpotheticaii Voltages Resulting eboh an 
Arbitraet Succession op Saturations 
e« " en + «» 

and the neutral and otha: voltages determined accord¬ 
ingly by the rdations in equations (1). 

The neutral voltage acquired at U remains con¬ 
stant as before, while the transformers operate in the 
range of normal densities. Again the neutral voltage 
^ults in an abnormally large voltage across the trans¬ 
forms of phase 1 and it will probably saturate at U in 
e opposite dir^tion. This saturation reverses the 
neut^l voltage a third time and the process may be 
continued for the fourth, fifth, and sixth saturations 
and so on indefinitely. 

In essentials. Fig. 8 illustrates the origin of the ab¬ 
normal voltages of this discussion, although the actual 
^ve ^pes obtained are not rectilinear. It is evident 
that the frequency of the voltages is dependent only 
upon the rate at which the saturations occur and it is 
not sensing that unusual frequencies have been ob- 

^de differences 

beWe® the core conditions of the three transformers, 
tte sa^tioM occur in a more or less hit or miss fashion 
^d the neutral voltages are highly irregular. 

As the initial differences in core conditions begin to be 

Zr?' ^® saturation becomes more and 
more dependent upon how the neutral voltages com¬ 
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Fig. 9 Starting Voltages—Constant Inductance and 
Capacitance in Series 

ct 4* Cg 

Wave Shape of the Neutral VoUage. Changes in the 
voltage across a capacitor in any circuit are dependent 
upon current and the time during which the current 

flows. The capacitances associated with the abnormal 

voltages in Fig. 6a are relatively large and require 
considerab le currents to alter their charge in time inter- 

♦Direotion of saturation as used here has a very de^te 
meaning wh^ referred to either Pig. 1a or Fig. 6a. Two or 
more saturations are in the same direction when their respective 
currents flow in the same direction at the neutral, that is, either 
out or in. 
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vals of the same order as the period of the supply 
voltage. At low densities the transformers possess 
high inductance, and the resulting small currents are 
insufficient to alter appreciably the charge upon the 
capacitor over considerable intervals of time. For 
that reason the normal operation of the transformers at 
low densities produces no appreciable effect upon the 
capacitor voltage. On the other hand, at high densi¬ 
ties the inductance decreases to a small fraction of its 
normal value while the currents are often hundreds of 
times greater. Consequently, in deriving the effect 
of saturation in a single transformer the effect of 



Pig. jo—Hystkeekis Loop 


the two unsaturated transformers may be neglected. 
For such a case it is only necessary to consider a single 
phase portion of Fig. 6a such as is shown in Fig. 6b. 

Fig. 6b is a relatively simple circuit and no particular 
difficulty is encountered in deriving the fundamental 
nature of the changes which occur even though the 
inductance may be variable. However, in order to 
connect the phenomena with more familiar circuits, 
assume first that the inductance is constant and apply a 
unidirectional voltage to the circvdt. The resulting 
voltages and currents will oscillate as shown in Fig. 9a. 
The damping due to resistance may be neglected since 
the first half cycle or so is of sole interest here. In 
Fig. 9b curves are shown of voltages and currents for an 
initial capacitor voltage in one direction, and in Fig. 9c 
for an initial capacitor voltage in the other direction. 
In both of the latter figures, the initial capacitor voltage 
is equal in magnitude to the applied voltage. 

The same surges of energy occur for a transformer and 
capacitance in series as for a constant inductance and 
capacitance in series. The wave forms of the resulting 
currents and voltages are different for the two cases 
due to the hysteresis loop relation between the trans¬ 
former current and fiux. However, just as constant 
inductances produce characteristic curves, namely, sine 
curves, due to the linear relation between current and 
flux, so also do iron core inductances produce charac¬ 
teristic curves as a result of the hysteresis loop relation 
between current and flux. Once established, the iron 
core inductance curves may be readily identified. 
In this manner voltage variations in an iron core induc¬ 
tive circTxit can be described by reference to characteris¬ 
tic curves which are just as definite as the familiar 


hysteresis loop. Such curves are established in Figs. 
11 and 12 which are the iron core inductance or trans¬ 
former CTuves, from the circuit of Fig. 6b, corresponding 
to the constant inductance curves. Figs. 9a and b. 
Figs. 11 and 12 are based upon computations for trans¬ 
formers and capacitance approximating those used in 
some of the tests described by C. T. Weller.® The 
chief characteristics of these cmwes are explained on the 
basis of the hysteresis loop of Fig. 10. The curves 
were started at the point A on the loop in order to reach 
saturation more quickly. The small currents asso¬ 
ciated with the initial flux produce a negligible change 
in the capacitor voltage at first. However, the flux 
soon rises along the loiee of the curve and the currents 
become abruptly larger resulting in an abrupt rise of 
the capacitor voltage. The flux continues to rise until 
the transformer voltage reaches zero. At this point 
there is no voltage tending to maintain the high currents 
inthetransformerwhichareassociated with the peak flux 
so that the magnetic field tends to collapse. The partial 
collapse of the magnetic field induces a reversed trans¬ 
former voltage which may carry the capacitor voltage 
to a value far in excess of the applied voltage. Espe¬ 
cially is this true when the proper initial capacitor volt¬ 
age is present as in Fig. 12. The decay in the magnetic 
field continues until the cmrent reaches zero. The 
density is now restored to a region of high permeability 
and consequently the transformer possesses a high 
inductance. The currents which then flow have very 
little effect upon the capacitor voltage so that it tends 
to be maintained at the value acquired during 
saturation. 




Fio. H —Saturation Fia. 12 —Saturation 

Voltages for e«o =• 0 Voltages fob em = E 


The negative transformer voltage in Fig. 12 resulting 
from the first saturation is maintained by the continued 
decay in flux through zero and down along the negative 
portion of the hysteresis loop. Eventually saturation 
in the negative direction will occur and the cycle of 
events is repeated as illustrated by the dashed line 
continuation of the curves. Although Figs. 11 and 12 
have been derived with unidirectional applied voltage, 
their characteristic shape is also applicable to alternating 
applied voltage, since the transformer passes through 
the complete cyde of saturation and is restored to low doi- 
sity in a short time relative to variations in the applied 
voltage. In other words the alternating supply volt- 
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age would not vary appreciably while the phenomena 
occurs and may therefore be considered as unidirec¬ 
tional. The application of the characteristic cxirves to 
alternating supply voltages is shown in Fig. 14. 

The abnormal voltages of this discussion are the result 
of a succession of alternate saturations each occurring 
in the manner just desoibed. The remarkable simi¬ 
larity between the actual neutral voltage curve of Fig. 13 
as obtained in the field and the computed curves of 
Figs. 11 and 12 is almost conclusive proof of the pre¬ 
ceding statement. However, this close similarity is 



Pig. 13 —^Fundamental Pbequency Neutral Voltage 
Curve 

not usually present although the neutral voltages prac- 
ticdly always show the chief characteristics of the 
derived curves, namely, an abrupt reversal and rise of 
voltage followed by a slow droop toward zero. These 
characteristics are present in most of the neutral volt¬ 
ages of Figs. 2, 3,4, and 5. The other variations pres¬ 
ent give insight into the processes whereby the voltages 
become regular and sustained as discussed in the fol¬ 
lowing sections. 

The Magnitude of the Neutral Voltage. Heretofore the 
discussion has proceeded upon the assumption that each 
saturation results in a reversal of the neutral voltage. 
Such is not always the case. Itistruethatthelarge volt¬ 
age changes are the result .of saturations which reverse 
the neutral voltages but it is also possible for wiunr 
saturations of small intenrity to occur. Hach minor 
satmation changes the neutral voltage by a slight 
amount and results in the irregularities which may be 
observed in the curves of Figs. 2 and 3. If it were not 
for their occurrence these neutral voltages would 
appear much more like those derived in Figs. 11 and 12. 

The conditions which determine the intensity of a 
saturation and the magnitude of the neutral voltage 
resulting from it may be found from the instantaneous 
energy relations in the circuit. The various stages 
through which the voltages and currents pass during 
the saturation .of a single transformer are investigated 
in detail in the Appendix. As a result of the deductions 
derived there, it has been possible to set up quantitative 
relations between the initial voltages and the final 
capacitor voltage. The final capacitor voltage has 
beenfomd to depend upon its initial value just before 
saturation, the magnitude and direction of the supply 
voltage and the peak flux density which is reached. 
These factors are related as follows: 

I 1 = — 6,0 \6ao\ — P„ [ Oao I I -1- e,a | ! } 

( 28 ) 


Where: 

Sc/ = the final capacitor voltage. 

Cae = the supply voltage at the instant the trans¬ 
former voltage crosses zero. 

Oco = the initial capacitor voltage just before saturation. 
P„ = the ratio of the energy released to the energy 
stored in the transformer core during saturation. 
The vertical bars enclose absolute values of the voltages. 
It is necessary to write the products in this form in¬ 
stead of as squares of the algebraic symbols in order 
to retain the proper signs. Had the terms been squared 
all of the signs would have been positive and, therefore, 
not generally valid. 

In general the factors entering the relation may vary 
throughout a rather wide range. The only definite 
result of saturation in a single transformer is that 
the voltage am>ss the saturated transformer must reach 
zero. Whether the capacitor voltage reverses or not 
depends upon the magnitude and direction of the supply 
voltage at that instant. The relation expressed in 
Equation (28) covers all possible cases. However, 
when the capacitor voltage is merely reduced in magni¬ 
tude and not reversed by the saturation of a single 
transformer, the bias voltage is still maintained so that 
one of the other transformers will saturate later in the 
same direction and accomplish the reversal. In some 
cases as many as four single saturations occur in the 
same direction before the capacitor voltage reaches its 
maxunum reversed value. The general term saturation 
as used here includes the complete group of single trans¬ 
former saturations occurring in one direction at a given 
time. Although the minor saturations are more or 
less incidental and do not directly result in major 



Pig. 14 —^Two Alternate Saturations—A-C. Supply 

ei - eg + te 

voltage fluctuations they function to stabilize the 
voltages in the sustained condition as «q)lained below. 

Multiple Saturations and Sustained Voltages 
Voltage Umitaiion and Stability. If the neutral 
voltages arising from a succession of alternate satura¬ 
tions are to become stable at a particular value, some 
process must be present to maintain and limit the 
voltages within the stable range. This process is found 
to exist as a result of multiple saturations. As ex- 
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plained before, a complete saturation resulting in a 
reversal of the neutral voltage may involve one or 
more transformers. Each single transformer satura¬ 
tion contributed a definite part of the total energy 
change. Multiple saturation refers to the condition 
where at least two such single transformer saturations 
occur in the same direction* to accomplish the neutral 
voltage reversal. 

In general each succeeding major and alternate 
saturation tends to build up the alternating capacitor 
voltage just as indicated by Kg. 14 and by the transition 
from Fig. 11 to Fig. 12. As a matter of fact it has 
already been indicated that all sorts of saturations 
occur, resulting in voltage changes of from a slight 
reduction to a complete reversal. But the major 
saturations are the result of abnormally large trans¬ 
former voltages which only occur when the neutral 
and supply voltages are in the same direction and add 
directly. This is the condition which produces the 



PiQ. 16 —^Maonetic Fig. 16 —Released 

Energy of Otjr C Energy in per Cent 

Transformer Steel of Stored Energy 

A, Stored or absorbed 

B. Beleased 

largest reversed voltage and, therefore, the largest 
build up effect. As the voltages continue to rise, other 
transforma's begin to reach saturation densities in the 
same direction. If the saturations fall into the proper 
phase with respect to the line-to-neutral supply voltages, 
a position will be reached in which a minor saturation 
occurs just before the main saturation. Such a con¬ 
dition is illustrated in Fig. 18 where the saturation of 
transformer 1 precedes the main saturation occurring 
in transformer 2. In accordance with the quantitative 
relations discussed in the preceding section and in the 
Appendix, the preliminary saturation of transformer 1 
will reduce the initial voltage for the main saturation 
which in turn reduces the magnitude of the resulting 
reversed voltage. Thus when these prdiminary satura¬ 
tions start to occur, the neutral voltages soon reach a 
limiting value where the preliminary saturation reduces 
the voltage by the amount of the build up effect. When 
each saturation occurs as a multiple saturation in this 
manner the condition is a stable one because a reduc¬ 
tion of the neutral voltages, for any reason, makes the 
preliminary saturations disappear and the succeeding 

*Loc cit 


saturations will again tend to build up the voltages. 
On the other hand, if the voltages increase above the 
stable value the preliminary saturations will become 
more pronounced and cause their reduction. 

This process is plainly evident in the neutral voltage 
curve of Fig. 3. Here a preliminary saturation reduces 
the voltage to a fairly small value, after which the 
main saturation occurs and results in the voltage 
reversal. In the case of Fig. 2 the reduction occurs 
in several steps as three or four saturations occur in 



Reduction of Reversed Saturation 
Voltage 


multiple for each voltage reversal. All of the abnormal 
voltages observed possess these multiple saturations 
after they reach the stable state. Their effect is not 
always evident in the voltage curves since under cer¬ 
tain- circuit conditions the auxiliary stabilizing satura¬ 
tions occur too close to the main saturation and the 
effect of the first or stabilizing saturation merges into 
the effect of the second. This is the case in Fig. 13. 
The small auxiliary saturations are always evident in 
the current oscillograms, however, as shown in Figs. 
19 and 20. 




Fig. 19 —^Fundamental Frequency Neutral Voltage 
Phenomenon (C. D. 120409 B) 

Ourve A —Transformer current phase 1 

Curve B —Neutral current 

Curve C—Transformer current phase 2 


In general, therefore, the abnormal voltages tend to 
be cumulative but reach a limiting value whai they 
give rise to the auxiliary stabilizing saturations just 
described. 

Possible Sustained N&uitral VoUage Frequencies. As 
a result of the stabilizing process the successive alter¬ 
nate saturations can only occur in the sxistained con¬ 
dition at those frequencies which give rise to the proper 
stabilizing saturations. It should be emphasized, how¬ 
ever, that the fundamental process involved in the 
generation of these voltages does not possess a definite 
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frequency characteristic. The saturations and re¬ 
citing voltage reversals occur whenever the trans¬ 
formers reach saturation densities, and the neutral 
wltage frequency is dependent solely upon their rate. 
Consequently it is not to be expected that the possible 
sustained frequencies will necessarily be familiar multi¬ 
ples of the supply voltage frequency. In Figs. 21 to 
26 the flux curves which result from the normal line-to- 
neutraJ voltage components are combined with the 
flux components resulting from various trial frequency 
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Fig. 20—^Double Fbbqtjbncy Neutral Voltage 
Phenomenon (C. D . 120394) 

Ourve A—Transformer current phase 1 
Oittve B —^Transformer current phase 2 
Curve C—Transformer current phase 3 

reversed with respect to A and B 

neutral voltages in order to determine which possess 
the proper stabilizing conditions. The necessary 
conditions for a minor saturation to be effective in 
stabilizing the voltage ate that it must precede the 
main saturation and that it will increase in importance 
as the neutral voltage inCTeases, and decrease in im¬ 
portance as the neutral voltage decreases. An increase 
in neutral voltage causes an earlier rise in the flux 
c^e so that these conditions are not difficult to recog- 
nip. Although sine curves have been used in these 
trials the flux curves resulting from the actual voltages 
are not materially different. The possible stabilizing 
saturations are numbered in the order of their occur¬ 
rence except in Fig. 21, where tiiere can be no doubt 
of their presence. 

In each case illustrated by Figs. 21 to 26 some possi¬ 
ble stabilizing saturations are present. In Fig. 23 
both of those indicated occur on the same side of the 
cycle. Since the limitation must affect both halves 
of the wave such a condition is hardly stable. In Fig. 
24 only two stabilizing saturations occur for the two 
<greles of neutral voltage. As one is positive and the 
other n^ative, stability is possible even though two 
peaks out of fo'ur are not affected. The conditions 
surrounding the actual formation of the double fre¬ 
quency voltages are rather critical. This fact fits in 
with the lack of complete stabilizing saturations. In 
26 the stabilizing saturations continually rfiniiT»> Vi 
in magnitude, and the resulting voltages would be forced 
up to the next higher frequency. The six saturations 
per cycle illustrated by Fig. 26 have complete stabilizing 
saturations and should result in very stable voltages. 

More than six saturations per cycle would require 
at least one transformer to saturate twice in the same 


direction for one half cycle. For uniform neutral 
voltages this is impossible. The second of the two 
required saturations would always occur too early and 
at a lower voltage than the first. 

An ippection of Figs. 21 and 22 and the preceding 
discussion show that only 1, 2, 4, and 6 saturations per 
cycle possess the proper stabilizing saturations. Trials 
\wth other frequencies than those of Figs. 21 to 26, 
give strong indication that these include the only 
possible conditions although an infinite number of 
trials could be made. It is safe to conclude, therefore, 
that the frequency of the sustained neutral voltages 
obtained as the result of a stable succession of alter¬ 
nate saturations must be either one-half, equal to, 
double, or triple the supply frequency, since each com¬ 
plete saturation represents one reversal of the voltage. 

In connection with the triple frequency voltages, it 
is necessary to distinguish here between what is ordi¬ 
narily known as third harmonic intensification and 
triple frequency voltages which are excited by successive 
alternate saturations in accordance with the principles 
established above. Actually the transition in pagging 
from one to the other is not v^ definite. However, 
third harmonic intensification is generally interpreted 
to mean that the capacitance current amplifies the 
normal third harmonies which already exist in the 
transformer voltages. In the case of third harmonic 
excitation by saturation it is entirely possible for the 
normal third harmonic voltages to be short circuited by 
the capacitance as has actually been observed.' With 
the proper conditions a closing of the switch in the gamo 



0/ « total flux 

fl>eg » supply voltage flux component 
^en ■* neutral voltage flux component 


circuit may give rise to abnormal triple frequency 
voltages which are self excited by saturation. In the 
case of third harmonic intensification the sustained 
voltages would occur as sustained phenomena after 
every switch closing, while in the case of triple fre¬ 
quency voltages from saturation they may occur only 
occasionally. As a matter of fact the terms used give 
^cient distinction. Third harmonic intensification 
indicates an increase in third harmonic voltages which 
already exist, whCTeas the self excitation of third 
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harmonics by successive alternate saturations indicates 
that they need not necessarily be present in normal 
operation but may occur at times as a result of an 
abnormal condition, namely, transformer saturation. 

Low Frequency Beats. With respect to the positive 
and negative flux curves the phenomena may be classi¬ 
fied according to whether the neutral voltages result in 
symmetrical or unsymmetrical flux densities within 
the transformers. Figs. 21, 22, 24, and 26 permit the 
identification of each of the frequency conditions 
according to this classification. The one and four 
saturations per cycle phenomena obviously produce 
unsymmetrical densities. In three-phase circuits a 
certain degree of instability is an inherent accompani¬ 
ment of the unsymmetrical densities and results in the 
low frequency variations in the flux densities and cur¬ 
rents of the transformers which have beendescribed.*"'’'’'' 

The instability occurs in the mean neutral voltage. 
For symmetrical densities a displacement of the mean 
neutral voltage increases the transformer losses in a 
way for which no energy is available and S3anmetry is 



Fig. 22— Two Satukationb per Cycle—Stabilizing Peakh 
Numbered in the Order of Occurrence 


are, therefore, inherent characteristics of the one-half 
and double frequency phenomena in the three-phase 
transformer circuit. The densities associated with 
both frequency conditions are sufficiently high to set 
up audible stresses within the transformers. The varia¬ 
tion in the magnitude of the stresses produces the audi¬ 
ble beats. 

As a result of the beats the voltages due to the satura- 



Pig. 23—Three Satura¬ 
tions PER Cycle 

stabilizing peaktj numbered 
ill order of occurrence 



Pig. 24—^Pour Satura¬ 
tions I’ER Cycle 

Sl/abilizing peaks numbered 
in order of occurrence 


tions never occur at the exact rate of one-half or double 
the supply voltage frequency but differ therefrom by 
a small amount. 

Some Applications of the Theory to the Observed 

VOLTAGF.S 

Perhaps the most abundant proof of the foregoing 
explanation or theory of the abnormal voltages is 
afforded by a study of the irregular transients which 


restored just as the displaced single-phase transformer 
starting currents become symmetrical after a time. 
On the other hand the one-half and double frequency 
phenomena result directly in unsjmmetrical densities 
so that the means exist inherently for their maintenance. 
The imsymmetrical densities, however, tend toward 
unequal positive and negative neutral currents since 
the shape of the magnetization cxrve precludes the 
possibility of the transformers operating at widely differ¬ 
ent densities and at thesametimeresultin equal currents. 
The excess current occurring in a particular direction 
builds up a mean voltage on the capacitor of Fig. 6a. 
This voltage continues to rise until it builds up the flux 
density of the transformers to result in equal currents. 
The mean voltage then stops rising but the flux density 
resulting from it keeps on increasing. Unequal currents 
in the opposite direction result, which reduce and reverse 
the mean capacitor voltage until the process is repeated 
on the other side of zero. The continual surging be¬ 
tween the mean capacitor voltage and the average 
density of all the transformers considered together 
gives rise to the beat phenomena. The beat phenomena 



Fig. 25—Five Satura¬ 
tions PER Cycle 


Fig. 26^-Six Satura¬ 
tions PER Cycle 


have been recorded. These voltages are so irregular 
in magnitude and so indefinite in period that they must 
arise from such a chance process as the occurrence of 
successive saturations. The transients are important 
because they occur in every Y-connected trans¬ 
former circuit. When delta-connected windings short 
circuit the neutral voltages they are of course suppressed 
in magnitude but the saturations still occur at the start 
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and the resulting circulating currents in the delta pro¬ 
duce neutral voltages equal to their impedance drop 
Also there must be quite a few Y-connected transformer 
circuits, of the type considered here, in which the system 
capacitances are not of the proper value to result in 
sustained voltages. Such circuits are subjected to 
abnormal voltages which go unnoticed due to their 
transient nature, but which may result in insulation 
failure. 

On the other hand from the standpoint of instru¬ 
ment transformer operation as well as from the purely 
theoretical viewpoint, the sustained voltages are of 
greatest interest. Most of the available data apply to 
these phenomena. 

Neutral Voltage Frequencies and Circuit ConstaTOs. 
Most any transformer operated at the usual core 
densities will saturate at least occasionally just after 
starting. For a given transformer bank the occurrence 
of a particular frequency phenomenon is dependent 
upon the starting conditions and upon the capacitance 
of the circuit. The higher values of capacitance are 
associated with the lower frequency neutral voltages 
and each frequency condition has a range of capaci¬ 
tance within which the phenomenon occurs. The 
ranges for the different frequencies overlap so that a 
pven value of capacitance may result in either one of 
two frequency conditions, depending upon which of the 
two corresponding stabilizing conditions the voltages 
happen to fall into during the transient state. 

For a particular system or value of capacitance the 
larger transformers are associated with the higher fre¬ 
quencies, assuming that they operate on the same volt¬ 
age. A general relation between the transformer size 
and capacitance can be arrived at from the standpoint 
of energy. The larger transformers have greater 
amounts of energy stored in the transformer core and 
consequently require a larger capacitor, for the same 
frequency of saturation, to absorb the energy. 

The Neutral Voltage and the Supply Voltages. The 
stabilizing process depends upon the neutral voltages 
building up until they result in the formation of the 
stabilizing saturations which occur when a certain value 
of flux density is reached. The peak flux is, thm*efore, 
roughly fixed by the relations, existing between the 
stabilizing and main saturations. For a given fre¬ 
quency phenomena in a particular circuit these rda- 
tions are approximately constant so that limitation 
occurs at a roughly constant peak flux. These rela¬ 
tions can be expressed best in mathematical form. 
If <t)p represents the value of peak flux at which sta¬ 
bilization occurs and <f>g represents the normal peak 
flux the neutral of capacitor voltage may be thought of 
as due to the variation in the difference between these 
two flux values. Thus 

<l>c = <f>p — <l>a (2) 

and the r. m. s. neutral voltage may be roughly ex¬ 
pressed as 

Eg^kfc<f>c ( 3 ) 


For a given frequency, as the supply voltage in¬ 
creases, i. e., if increases, and Ec must decrease. 
Thus over the range of supply voltage for which a par¬ 
ticular phenomenon is sustained, the neutral voltage 
will tend to vary in an inverse relation to the supply 
voltage. This fact is excellently illustrated by the 
data in Table IV of the companion paper by A. Boyajian 
and 0. P. McCarty® and also in some of the tabulations 
of C.T. Weller.® 

For neutral voltages of the same as system frequency 
C. T. Weller has pointed out that the neutral lies 
sometimes within and sometimes outside of the delta 
voltage triangle. In the first case the neutral voltage 
is not quite sufficient to offset the normal line-to-neutral 
voltage and the neutral lies inside. In the second case 
the neutral voltage is greater than the normal line-to- 
neutral voltages and the neutral lies outside the delta 
voltage triangle. In accordance with Equations (1) 
and (2) the mere raising of the supply voltage will 
reduce the neutral voltage and bring the neutral inside 
the triangle. Thus the neutral lies inside when the 
supply voltage is relatively high, and outside when the 
supply voltage is relatively low. This variation is illus¬ 
trated in Table II of C. T. Weller’s paper where 94 
per cent excitation results in a neutral just outside the 
triangle, whereas 104 per cent brings it well inside. 

Relation between the Neutral Voltage and Its Frequmcy. 
From Equation (4) it may be deduced that for a given 
bank of transformers the neutral voltages will increase 
in the same order as their frequency. That this is 
true is also clearly illustrated in Table II of Weller’s 
paper where phenomena C, A, and B represent the one- 
half, equal to, and double system frequency voltages 
respectively. 

Equation (4) cannot always be applied so success¬ 
fully to phenomena of different frequencies, due to the 
variation in the peak densities, or <^p, at which the 
stabilizing saturations form. In general <l>p will be 
much lower for the equal to system frequency phe¬ 
nomenon than for either the one-half or double fre¬ 
quency phenomena. 

Characteristics of Voltages Having System Frequmcy. 
In the two companion papers this phenomenon is 
termed neutral shift or phenomenon A. In both 
papers the voltages are represented by a conventional 
vector diagram. 

The successive saturation theory of these voltages 
requires that the neutral voltage curve fall between the 
voltage curves of the transformers giving the main and 
stabilizing saturations. As a result the neutral voltage 
must always be about opposite to the third transformer 
voltage which lies half way between the two other 
voltages. This relation is illustrated in Fig. 22. The 
neutral, consequently, always falls in the general direc¬ 
tion of one apex of the delta voltage triangle in a 
vector diagram. 

As discussed elsewhere, variations in capacitance 
vary the phase of the neutral voltages so that the phase 
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relations are not always exactly the same. However, 
the preliminary saturation tends to be smaller and must 
occur in the transformer oecup 3 ring the leading phase 
wth respect to the main saturating transformer. 
Since the transformer in the leading phase thereby 
operates at a slightly lower density, its voltage should 
ordinarily be slightly lower than that of the main 
saturating transformer. In connection with the data 
on phenomenon A in Tables II and III (C. T. Weller^ 
it will be noted that the smaller of the two large 
voltages does occur in the transformer occupying the 
leading phase. 

The Phase of ike Stabilizing Saturations as Dependera 
Upon Capacitance. Within the range of capacitance 
which will sustain a given frequency a decrease in 
capacitance results in a more rapid rise of the neutral 
voltage. This causes the stabilizing saturations to 
occur earlier or in other words lengthens the time 
interval between the stabilizing and main saturations. 
It is to be concluded that the neutral voltages of Fig. 3 
were obtained with relatively small capacitances where¬ 
as the neutral voltages of Fig. 13 were obtained with a 
relatively large capacitance. In the first case there is 
an appreciable interval between the stabilizing and 
main saturations; in the second, the two practically 
coincide. 

Peak Flux Density and Capacitance. In accordance 
with the relations derived in the Appendix, the peak 
flux density dming saturation tends to increase with 
increase in capacitance. It is to be expected in general, 
therefore, that as the capacitance is increased the 
neutral voltage would show some increase although 
not in proportion to the capacitance due to the relations 
involved in equations (3) and (4). This variation is 
illustrated by Table IV of the companion paper by 
Boyajian and McCarty. 

Relation of Beat Frequency to Capacitance and Supply 
Voltage. The increase in flux density accompanying 
the rise in capacitance increases the asymmetries of 
the currents in cases of one-half and double frequency 
neutral voltages. The variations of the mean neutral 
voltage therefore occur at an increased rate since the 
excess currents are accumulated faster. This variation 
of the beat frequency with capacitance is illustrated by 
Table III of the companion paper by Boyajian and 
McCarty. Also illustmted in that table is the increase 
in beat frequency with decrease in supply voltage. 
The decrease in supply voltage causes larger neutral 
voltages, also giving rise to greater asymmetry in the 
currents and consequently more rapid beats. 

Basis far Predicting the Occurrence of Any Given 
Phenomma. A complete discussion of this subject 
obviously includes a large number of detailed considera¬ 
tions. A basis for considering any particular set of 
transformers rests in the stabilizing process. This 
d^ends upon the flux density reaching a given value, 
namely, tha,t at which the stabilizing saturations occur. 
Thus regardless of the size of core, number of turns. 


etc., for a given frequency of successive saturations the 
flux-density-time curves must have a fairly definite 
shape. With this as a basis the occurrence of a par¬ 
ticular frequency neutral voltage can be predicted from 
the total capacitance and the transformer structure 
specifications. 

Capacitance within the transformer must be included 
in detmnining the total capacitance. To maintain a 
given phenomenon with a particular size of core and a 
variable number of turns, the total capacitance must 
vary inversely as the square of the turns. However, 
the capacitance between layers and turns of a winding 
increases as the first or higher power of the turns so that 
as the turns are increased a point is reached where 
further ino-ease offsets any decrease which may be pos¬ 
sible in the external capacitance. This may be the 
reason why all investigators have not been able to 
duplicate the double and triple frequency phenomena 
in the laboratory. For the higher frequencies the 
number of turns should be low in comparison with the 
size of core. In general this would mean transformers 
with a fmr load capacity instead of small potential 
transformers and the like. 

Prevention of the Phenomena. The circuit considera¬ 
tions indicate that the phenomena may be prevented by 
decreasing the capacitance to well below that necessary 
to sustain the triple frequency phenomena or to increase 
it to well above the limit for sustaining the one-half 
frequency phenomena. The wide range of capacitance 
within which the phenomena are sustained makes this 
procedure of doubtful practical value in most cases. 

The phenomena may be damped out with transformer 
line-to-neutral loading sufficient to dissipate, in one- 
half cycle of neutral voltage, the energy acquired by 
the capacitor from the supply voltage during the pre¬ 
vious saturation. 

Conclusions 

It is to be concluded that the abnormal line-to- 
neutral voltages which have been observed at various 
times in the field and laboratory are the direct result of 
a succession of saturations in the transformer cores. 

In the transient state the initial asymmetries of the 
core flux densities result in saturations of a highly irregu¬ 
lar order and produce correspondingly irregular voltages 
having no definite frequency. The abnormal voltages 
are sometimes limited within a stable zone as a result 
of multiple saturations and thereby become sustained. 
The stabilizing process only occurs for neufral voltage 
frequencies of either one-half, equal to, double, or triple 
the supply voltage frequency; consequently, these are 
the only frequencies which can exist in the sustained 
condition. 

The successive saturations giving rise to the abnormal 
voltages do not possess a definite frequency characteris¬ 
tic, and as a result frequencies occur which are not ordi¬ 
narily expected in' ordinary alternating current circuits. 

The minor and inddental characteristics of the pub¬ 
lished data bear a defimte relation to the process of 
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successive saturations and are adequately explained 
by this theory. 

Appendix 

Proof for iJie Equivalent Circuit. Mathematical 
analysis has a limited use in the treatment of iron-clad 
circuits. In this discussion, however, its application 
enables the substitution of a more simple circuit than 
that actually foimd in practise. All of the relations 
established in the following analysis involve instan¬ 
taneous values only and therebyapply to all waveshapes. 

The circuit of Fig. lA comprises a Y-connected bank 
of transformers (with neutral groimded) connected to 
ungrounded three-phase delta voltages. The line-to- 
ground capacitance of lines, transformer bushings, 
switches, etc., are represented by the lumped capaci¬ 
tances Cl, Cl, and Ca. Since the groxmd only serves 
as the connection betwe^ the capacitors and the 
transforms neutral the connection may be made direct 
and each capacitance shunted across its transformer as 
in Fig. iB. This circuit is quite complicated. A 
complete treatment would involve simultoneous con¬ 
sideration of six currents to say nothing of the trans¬ 
former flux-current relations. 

The three transformer voltages, however, may be 
resolved into three known components and one un¬ 
known, that is symmetrical components and com¬ 
ponents of zero phase sequence respectively. The 
three symmetrical components are so related that: 

®ol + Cat + CaB = 0. (4) 

For the zero phase sequence components the relation is: 

Cn — Cm = eiB = Oi ( 5 ) 

Each transformer voltage is the sum of its com¬ 
ponents, thus, 

Ctl = Cal + Cti 1 

Cfl = Cat -(- Cn f (6) 

CtS = CaB Cm ' 

and from the deflnition of neutral voltages as given in 
an early part of the paper, namely: 

Ctl + Ctt -1- Cja 

-1(7) 

it is evident that 

Cn = Cb 

For normal operation of the transformers from 
balanced supply voltages the three transformer voltages 
add to zero, and, consequently, the neutral voltage is 
zero. For abnqrmal operation each transformer volt¬ 
age conasts of a symmetricad component plus the neu¬ 
tral voltage. The latter voltage component being 
common to each of the transformers. 

In Fig. 1 a the transformer voltages are functions of 
tharr espective currents. The three currents are so 
related that, 

iti + in + itB = in (8) 

The three capacitor currents are similarly related, 

,*cl + id + ioB = •— in ( 9 ) 

In terms of the transformer voltages the three capaci¬ 
tor currents are: 



+ (Cl -t- Cg -f Cs) ( 11 ) 

For the special case where 

Cl = Ct — Cb = Co 

the capacitance may be factored from the differential 
coefficients of the symmetrical components after which 
the latter will add to zero in accordance with the result 
of differentiating equation (4), so that, 

Vn=-BCa ( 12 ) 

In other words the neutral current, for balanced 
line-to-neutral capacitance, is dependent upon the 
total capacitance and the neutral voltage. It is inde¬ 
pendent of tile voltage-current relations within the 
transformers except indirectly as these alter the neutral 
voltage. 

Any equivalent circuit will be satisfactory for 
b^anced capacitance, provided the transformers re¬ 
tain the same coimections and have the same neutral 
current as in the actual circuit. Only the neutral 
curr^t is dependent upon conditions external to the 
transformers. 

T^t these conditions are satisfied by Fig. 6 a may be 
readily demonstrated. Here a definite supply voltage 
is assumed in the form of a three-phase Y-connected 
generator. The three symmetrical line-to-heutral gen¬ 
erator voltages are related by: 


^gl + ^g2 + Bgz = 0 

Each of the three single-phase closed circuits 
voltages so related that, 

(13) 

comprise 

6gi = Bn + Cc 

Cgz = et% + Co ' 

^gZ = + Co * 

(14) 

Prom equations (6) and (13): 


"h H“ Ctz 

g ^ ^ Co — Cft, 

(15) 

From which the neutral current becomes. 


. d Cfi 

(16) 
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Therefore, in so far as the transformers are concerned 
the circuit of Fig. 6a is electrically identical to that of 
Fig. lA provided: 

C. - C. - C. - C. (17) 

and 

Cb = 3 (18) 

It is significant that these deductions are independent 
of anything which may go on within the transformers. 
In fact the lumping of the capacitances may be applied 
equally well to any type of Y-connected similar or dis¬ 
similar impedances which may be substituted for the 
transformers. 

The total effect of unequal capacitances may be 
illustrated by assuming that. Ci is the smallest of the 
three capacitances. Equation (11) may be written 
for this case in the form 

- in = (Cs - Cl) + (Cs - Cl) 

+ (Cl •+■ Cl -f Cs) (19) 

Thus the capacitance may still be liunped in so far as 
the current resulting from the neutral voltage is con¬ 
cerned. In addition, however, there are components 
of current equal to the products of the excess capaci¬ 
tances of two legs and the differential coefficients of 
their respective symmetrical component voltages. In 
other words, as long as the total capacitance remains 
the same, making the individual capacitances unequal 
will only result in additional neutral currents of the 
same frequency as the supply voltages. No change in 
the neutral voltage frequency currents will occur. 
For cases where e» i's large compared to e« or where 
the capacitance unbalance is small the effect of the 
unbalance is negligible. 

Energy and VoUage Relations During Saturation. 
The energy stored within a capacitor at any instant, is 
a function of the voltage at that instant, regardless of 
the variations which may have occurred previously. 
By means of this fact it is possible to derive quantita¬ 
tive expressions for the surges of energy between the 
capacitor and transformer during saturation without 
taking into consideration the time required for the 
completion of the process. 

Let the sinusoidal supply voltage be represented by 
eg in Fig. 14 which illustrates saturation voltage curves 
for the circuit of Fig. 6b. The three voltages of the 
circuit must maintain the relation . 

= e, -f- So (20) 

As indicated in Fig. 14 saturation starts at e»o. Its 
immediate effect is the reduction of the transformer 
voltage, C(, to zero. This occurs at the point marked 
where the capacitor voltage is equal and opposite 
to the supply voltage in accordance with equation (20). 
During the time e< is reaching zero, drops from 
to zero and then rises to — ego. The first step results 
in a loss of energy by the capacitor of 


Wo = 1/2 C (21) 

The second step results in an acquisition of energy by 
the capacitor of 

Wi = 1/2 C Bgo^ (22) 

Thus the total change in energy of the capacitance is 
Woi = 1/2 C (fioo^ -b Ogo^) (23) 

This energy change in the capacitor results in a 
corresponding rise of magnetic energy stored within 
the transformer core. The energy acquired by the core 
is a function of maximum flux density as shown by curve 
A of Fig. 15 which represents the energy of one cubic 
cm. of typical transformer steel. Consequently by 
means of equation (23) and curve A of Fig. 15 the 
peak flux density reached during any saturation may 
be computed for a given core volume. In this manner 
quantitative relations are available from the time 
saturation starts until the transformer voltage reaches 
zero. After the transformer voltage reaches zero the 
magnetic field collapses regardless of further variation 
in the supply voltage. A portion of the magnetic field 
energy is thereby returned to the capacitor and results 
in a further change of its voltage. The actual energy 
returned is given by curve B of Fig. 15. However, it 
is of considerable advantage to express this returned 
energy as a fraction of that acquired. This factor, 
Pw, is shown in Fig. 16. From equation (23) the 
energy returned in the collapse of the magnetic field is 
1/2 P„C {Oco Bg^) (24) 

As above described the complete change in the 
capacitor voltage from its initial to its final value 
occurs in three steps. First, the capacitor voltage 
reaches zero; second, it reaches a value equal and 
opposite the supply voltage at the instant the trans¬ 
former voltage reaches zero; and third, the capacitor 
acquires the energy of the magnetic field and reaches 
its final Value. The final energy stored within the 
capacitor may be written 

1/2 C e./ = 1/2 C + 1/2 P„ C (e«* + e,.*) (25) 

and the final voltage becomes 

e*/ » ego^ + P„ (e„* -1- e,.*) (26) 

The exponents in the energy equations eliminate the 
effect of signs so that other possibilities may occur which 
would not conform with equation (26). For instance, 
it frequently happens that the transformer voltage 
does not reach zero until after the supply voltage is 
reversed. The curves for such a condition are shown 
in Fig. 17. For this case the energy relations result 
in a final voltage such that 

= - ego^ + P„ (ej - «„,*) (27) 

If a general relation is to be established, which will 
be applicable to all cases, the terms in the equation 
cannot be squared for in doing so they lose idieir signs. 
The difficulty may be avoided by the use of products 
of absolute and algebraic values. Such a product has 
Idle same magnitude as the square of the £dgebraic 
value but retains its original sign. The absolute values 
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may be represented by enclosing them between the usual 
vertical bars. The general relation written in this 
manner is: 

fie/ I 4c/ I = 6ga I 6qo I Pu {6co | Cce | -)- | | ) 

(28) 

In any case the significant result is that the final 
voltage of the capacitance is dependent upon the initial 
capacitor voltage at the start of saturation and upon 
the supply voltage at the instant the inductance voltage 
reaches zero. Where equation (26) applies, the initial 
capacitor voltage is often many times the supply volt¬ 
age and therefore dominates in the expression for the 
final reversed voltage. However, due to the factor 
P„ the final reversed voltage cannot exceed the initial 
voltage without the energy contributed by the supply 
voltage. These equations, therefore, illustrate the 
specific manner by which the capacitor voltage may be 
maintained. In equation (27) if is quite large the 
capacitor voltage may not be reversed at all but merely 
reduced in magnitude. This tendency, for such a 
case, is amplified by the smallness of P„ for, when the 
enagy contributed to the core is not the result of the 
sum of and e/ as in equation (26), the peak densities 
reached are usually low so that P„ is small in accordance 
with Fig. 16. Thus the capacitor voltage resulting 
from a saturation is largely dependent upon the point 
on the supply voltage cycle at which the saturation 
occurs. This characteristic is of major importance in 
establishing the conditions for a stable succession of 
alternate saturations. 
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Discussion 

EXPERIENCES WITH GROUNDED-NEUTRAL, 
Y-CONNECTED POTENTUL TRANSFORMERS ON 
UNGROUNDED SYSTEMS 

(WmiiLBR) 

PHYSICAL NATURE OF NEUTRAL INSTABILITY 

(Botajian and McCarty) 

THEORY OF ABNORMAL LINE-TO-NEUTRAL 
TRANSFORMER VOLTAGES 

(LaPibrre) 

J. Fallout I believe that the two phenomena analyzed by 
Messrs. A. Boyajian and O. P, McCarty can find an immediate 
and common physical explanation if based on the following 
experimental data: 


1. Pig. 1 is a circuit oompridng an a-c. source of frequency 
foi an air-core inductance L, and a capacitance C. It is known 
that if the conditions of such a circuit are altered, there appears 
across the terminals of the inductance and the capacitance a 
voltage comprising; (a) a steady state term of frequency/<>; (b) a 
transient term of frequency/'. 


2tVCL 

If it is desired to maintain at the terminals of the capacitance a 
voltage of frequency /', it is necessary and sufficient that the 
frequency /<> of the source, or one of its higher harmonics, be 
equal to the desired frequency /'. In particular, it will never be 
possible to obtain, in a permanent manner, a frequency lower 
than/o. 

Let the air-core winding be now replaced by one with a mag¬ 
netic core, with a self-inductance L (as determined by the 
straight portion of its magnetization curve) the same as before. 
The closing of the switch produces, as before, a transient voltage 
across the tenninals of the capacitor, the sum of a free and forced 
state. But it is possible that the intensity of the current pro¬ 
duced by the free oscillation be far greater than that arising from 
the permanent term, in some cases sufficiently large to saturate 
the magnetic core. The voltage across the terminals of the 
capacitor then contains a fundamental wave /' accompanied by a 
series of harmonies. Generally, such a free oscillation dies out 
following a very complex law, and its wave shape also changes 
as the current decreases. 

However, I have shown experimentally in 1926* that if the 
frequency of one of the harmonies of such a free oscillation is 
near that of the source, the entire free oscillation, including its 
fundamental component, may become sustained. 



Thus, a frequency lower than that of the applied e. m. f. may 
be found to persist across the terminals of the self-inductance or 
of the capacitance. 

I have also found and described a static frequency reducer, t 
This apparatus operates on a principle totally different from that 
of frequency multipliers based on ferro-resonanee used for a long 
time: it utilizes the maintenance of a free oscillation (which is 
necessary to start first) by one of its harmonics; while, in the 
frequency multipliers, on the contrary, a forced and distorted 
oscillation is produced, one of the harmonics being assumed as 
intensifying through an arrangement for resonance. Besides, 
frequency multipliers do not furnish even harmonics without the 
introduction of direct current into the circuit, while this arrange¬ 
ment furnishes directly an even multiple of the basic frequency. 

2. Profiting by my experiences, Mr. E. Rouelle has been able 
to generalize the proposition which I have demonstrated; he has 
shown that in a circuit containing an iron-core inductance and a 
capacitance, fed by a sinusoidal e. m. f., it is possible to maintain 
various oscillations, the frequency of which can be not only even 
. or odd sub-multiples of the source, as I have shown, but also even 
or odd multiples. 

Thus, the following proposition is found definitely demon¬ 
strated: 

In a circuit containing an iron-core winding and a capacitor, 
if a free non-sinusoidal oscillation of fundamental frequency /' is 

♦J. Fallou: Revue Generale de VEleciricite 1928—T. XIX, p. 987. 

fAmerlcan Patent Nfo. 1,633.481. 
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started, such an oscillation can be maintained from a source of 
frequency/ which is higher than, equal to, or lower than/', pro¬ 
vided that / and /' have a simple ratio (even or odd, integral or 
fractional). 

3. Finally, M. Rouelle has verified the following by test: 

Three iron-core windings 0 Ai, 0 Ai, and 0 As (Fig. 2 ) have 
a common point 0 , and are connected respectively to three 
capacitors Ai C, and A 2 C, and A 3 C. 

Excitation is applied between 0 and C from a source of fre¬ 
quency /; after which, on starting oscillations in one of the cir¬ 
cuits, it is possible to maintain, across the terminals of C Ai, 
C As and C A3, three voltages at a frequency /' equal to one- 
third of /, each one of these voltages being spaced one-third of a 
cycle away from the adjacent circuit. M. Rouelle has thus 
shown the possibility of static transformation of a single-phase 
voltage of frequency / to a polyphase voltage of frequency /' 
sub-multiple of/. 

It is clear that the last experiences of Rouelle demonstrates a 
plienomenon which is the reciprocal of that which happens in 
case of neutral oscillations. 

As to the inversion of the neutral, it can be proven through the 
same mechanism, the sustained frequency / (oscillation of the 
neutral) is then almost equal to the sustaining frequency /'. 
The experiences of Messrs. Boyajian and McCai'ty have led the 
authors to sustain at the neutral point of the system oscillations 
at the frequency / equal to /' (inversion and oscillation at the 
frequency /' / 2 ): by changing the test conditions, that is, the 
capacitances and the degree of the saturation of the iron, other 
frequencies could also have been put into evidence. 

This explanation is otherwise very close to those given by 
Messrs. Boyajian and McCarty: it may not be without interest 
to state in passing, that these authors have been able to deduce 



a general law (maintenance of a harmonic or sub-harmonic), 
starting from a particular case (instability of neutral) while on 
our side, we have been led to traverse the same course in the 
reverse direction, M. Rouelle having explained the instability 
of the neutral starting from the law of maintenance which I 
demonstrated several years ago. 

F* A. Hamilton, Jr.: The first of these papers outlines 
experiences with two applications of grounded-neutral potential 
transformers on portions of systems necessarily operated un¬ 
grounded at certain times. These two installations provide 
outstanding examples of the difficulties which may be en¬ 
countered with such installations. 

In addition to the two cases which are cited in the paper it may 
perhaps be interesting to call attention to several other similar 
cases. 

A. A bank of grounded-neutral potential transformers was 
connected directly to the terminals of a bank of delta-connected 
power transformers. The potential transformer secondaries were 
connected in “broken delta'% the circuit being closed through a 
potential relay. When the power and potential transformers 
were energized this relay operated and tripped the breaker. The 
difficulty in this case was obviated by the expedient of opening 
the relay trip circuit automatically just before closing the 
energizing breaker and closing the relay trip circuit automatically 
some time after the breaker was closed. The voltage which 
operated the relay when this automatic scheme was not used 
seemed to be a transient one which died out rather rapidly, mak¬ 


ing it possible to use the relay, which was provided for ground 
protection, at all times excepting when energizing the power 
transformer bank. 

B. A case similar to that referred to under (A) was observed 
by the writer. In this case a delta-connected power transformer 
bank was arranged to be normally connected to a short section 
of bus by means of a breaker. A bank of grounded-neutral 
potential transformers was connected to the short section of bus. 
The potential transformer secondaries were connected in broken 
delta and the circuit closed through a potential relay. When the 
installation was first placed in operation, the closing of the 
breaker between the power transformer bank and the short 
section of bus invariablj'’ caused the operation of the relay in the 
secondary delta of the potential transformers. This difficulty 
was partially cured by the addition of a resistance burden to the 
secondaries of the potential transformers. As this method of 
curing the difficulty did not seem desirable to the operator, the 
potential relay was replaced by a lower resistance current relay 
and this cured the difficulty satisfactorily. As in the case dis¬ 
cussed under (A), the unbalance voltage was a transient one 
which died out rather rapidly and which did not persist as in the 
eases described in the paper. 

C. On another system employing distribution lines at genera¬ 
tor voltage, the insulation on an oil circuit breaker broke down. 
Grounded neutral potential transformers with secondaries con¬ 
nected in broken delta, the circuit being closed tlirough potential re¬ 
lays were used on this system. These should not have caused trouble 
as the generator neutral was normally grounded. Examination 
of the breaker which failed, and of others in the same station 
indicated the possible presence of overvoltages, and although no 
definite solution was ever arrived at, it is thought that at times 
the operator in the station may have left the generator un¬ 
grounded and that resulting abnormal voltages to ground may 
have been responsible for the disturbance. 

D. On one other system tests were made to determine the 
effect of using grounded-neutral potential transformers on an 
imgrounded system. In this case the secondaries were also con¬ 
nected in broken delta and the circuit closed through potential 
relay. In this case, the neutral was shifted outside the delta of the 
system voltage and this unbalanced condition persisted. It was 
cured by adding a resistance biurden to the secondaries of the 
potential transformers. ' 

In the four eases mentioned above, one of the systems operated 
at 60 kv. one at 12 kv. and the others at about 13.8 kv. 

The examples mentioned may serve to illustrate that the 
difficulty which may attend the use of grounded-neutral potential 
transformers on ungrounded systems or portions thereof, have 
been more frequent than might be believed. 

John Anchinclosss While the most important, and probably 
the most frequent, use of Y-connected potential transformers 
occurs in connection with ground protective equipment operat¬ 
ing on the zero phase sequence components of current and 
voltage there are nevertheless a few other aspects of the general 
problem of the Y-connection upon which the various phenomena 
disclosed by these papers may have a profound bearing. Quite 
apart from the hazard to the potential transformers themselves 
and all other equipment subjected to the stresses arising from the 
phenomena which they engender, there is the further question 
of the degree of confidence which may be placed in the indications 
of instruments or devices operating from the secondary L/N 
voltages of such potential transformers. 

Two situations immediately come to mind in which the 
occimrence of the neutral phenomena described in the papers 
may give rise to very misleading or entirely false conclusions 
in attempting to interpret certain system conditions from the 
readings of instruments connected to Y-connected potential 
transformers. These involve the phase comparison of system 
voltages for purposes of synchronizing across grounded Y-delta 
power transformer b^ks, and the detection of accidental grounds 
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on isolated-neutral systems operating at voltages beyond the 
range of the ordinary electrostatic ground detector. 

When it becomes necessary to synchronize across a Y-delta 
power transformer bank two parallel voltages, namely, the L/N 
voltage on the Y side and the L/L voltage on the delta side, are 
available for connection to the synchroscope, and if a Y-conneoted 
set of potential transformers on the Y-side is also available the 
prospect of using the L/N voltage on this side for purposes of 
phase comparison appears attractive by reason of its simplicity. 
The situation to which I have particular reference is that in 
which the paralleling breaker is located on the Y- or high-voltage 
side of the bank and a group of relaying potential transformers 
is present on the same side. Obviously the L/L voltages across 
the power bank are 30 deg. displaced at synchronism, requiring 
the use of phase-shifting auto-transformers, two-winding poten¬ 
tial transformers or other special equipment to offset this dis¬ 
placement at the synchroscope. To avoid the added complica¬ 
tion brought about by these auxiliary devices many engineers 
are prone to favor the L/N voltage on the Y-side with balanced 
Y burdens, for purposes of synchronizing. However, a little 
consideration will show that if the relaying potential transform¬ 
ers are to be used also for synchronizing they must be connected 
to the line side of the paralleling breaker which of course is also 
the side of the breaker away from the Y windings of the power 
bank carrying the ground. Consequently with the breaker open 
the potential transformers may or may not be connected to a 
temporarily ungrounded portion of the system, depending upon 
the switching arrangements and ground locations that may 
obtain for the time being on that part of the system to which 
the potential transformers are connected. Should these con¬ 
ditions be such that during the synchronizing period this part 
of the system is ungrounded, then obviously the potential trans¬ 
formers are operating under circumstances which these papers 
descalbe as ideal for the propagation of neutral phenomena, with 
its resultant distortion of the L/N voltages. > Under conditions 
such as these the danger of misleading indications at the syn¬ 
chroscope is obvious, as is also the conclusion that although the 
practise of synchronizing on the L/N voltage may be condoned 
under certain favorable circumstances it should be rigorously 
shunned under conditions at all likely to give rise to vagaries in 
the position of the system neutral. 

The other problem apparently involved with the phenomena 
described in the papers is that of detecting accidental grounds on 
high-voltage, normally ungrounded systems. Most methods so 
far devised for obtaining such indications have depended essen¬ 
tially upon the secondary Y voltages obtained from three poten¬ 
tial transformers connected to the lines in Y formation, with the 
primary neutral point of the potential transformers solidly 
grounded. Since the system is ungrounded this situation also 
results in a set of conditions most favorable to the inception of 
the phenomena, with resulting erroneous indications on the 
voltmeters or other ground-detecting devices operating on the 
secondary voltages. Fortunately, however, and for several 
reasons, among them being the advantages accruing from the 
use of standard 110-volt indicating devices, the potential trans¬ 
formers so far used for this pujT)ose have invariably been of a 
rating suitable for'the L/L voltage. Although a number of 
these ground-detecting equipments have been in apparently 
success^ operation for several years nevertheless since all of the 
papers indicate that instability may occur even down to 68 per 
cent of normal excitation it is not at all improbable that the 
accuracy so far obtained from them may be susceptible to im¬ 
provement by the addition of suitable secondary loading. 

W. L’ampert: At frequencies, the ratio of which compared 
^th the impressed frequency is not an integer, an alternating bias 
is necessary. But I do not think, that at even harmonics, the 
ratio of which u an integer of the fundamental frequency, a bias 
is at all necessary. 

Take for instance the case, where there is no bias and no 


residual flux, and where in the leg voltage there is a fundamental 
and a second harmonic. Then a current of fundamental and 
double frequency will flow in the transformer winding. If the 
current of double frequency has such a phase that its positive 
maximum strengthens the positive maximum of the fimda- 
mental current and weakens the negative maxiim iTn of the funda¬ 
mental current, the curve of the resulting magnetizing current 
has a short high positive portion and a longer lower negative 
portion. This current produces a flux curve, the integral value 
of which differs from zero; which means, that the alternating 
magnetizing current produces a direct flux besides an alternating 
flux. This direct flux is however of no importance, because it 
neither produces an e. m. f. nor requires a direct current or a 
direct voltage for its maintenance. The direct flux is only an 
accompanying phenomenon, and does not support the formation 
of the double frequency. 

In the following we shall see, that it is even not always neces¬ 
sary, that a direct flux exist. In consequence of the saturation 
of the iron core, the direction of the direct flux is either positive 
or negative. This fact quite depends on the pliase of the double¬ 
frequency current. In the example, where the positive maximum 
of the double-frequency current strengthens the positive maxi¬ 
mum and weakens the negative maximum of the fundamen¬ 
tal current, the direct flux is negative in spite of the high positive 
current peak. For the positive current peak produces on the 
average only a little higher flux value than the lower negative 
current values; but the negative current values exist much 
longer than the positive current values, so that the integral value 
of the flux curve, and with this the direct flux, become negative. 

If however, the phase of the double-frequency current is 
shifted about 180 deg., so that the positive maximum of the 
fundamental current is weakened and its negative maximum 
is strengthened, then the resulting curve of the magnetizing 
current has only a short high negative peak and a longer lower 
positive portion. This current produces a flux curve, the inte¬ 
gral value of which is positive, that is, the direct flux is positive. 

Between these two states, where the direct flux is either nega¬ 
tive or positive, such a phase for the double-frequency current, 
where the direct flux is zero, can be found. Then there is neither 
a direct flux, nor a ^ect current, nor a direct voltage. In other 
words, there is nothing which may resemble a bias. 

W. W. Edson: Could this feature of neutral instability, or 
the half and double frequency oscillations, have any probable 
effect on the following installations? 

1. Three 8050/115-volt star-delta connected potential trans¬ 
formers operating watthour and power-factor meters. 

2 . Same except operating directional relays. 

3. Similar except using two transformers connected open 
star/open delta. In this ease it was found that the three volt¬ 
ages to gro^d on the secondary leads are unbalanced, that is, 
the neutral is outside of the secondary delta. 

4. Three 110-kv. condenser bushing network potential de¬ 
vices in effect equivalent to star-star connected potential trans- 
formas operating directional relays connected in delta. An 
auxiliary set of three potential transformers is coimeeted to this 
secondary circuit and is arranged star-delta with a ground di¬ 
rectional relay in the corner of this delta. 

Upson* The three companion papers dealing 
with abnormal line-to-neutral voltages of a Y-Y system present 
an admirable attack on a rather difficult subject. The con¬ 
trasting theoretical studies are of considerable interest inasmuch 
as they represent such entirely different approaches to the 
problem that a reading of either paper would hardly suggest the 
other. Messrs. Boyajian and McCarty have built up their 
argument on the combined saturation curves of inductance and 
capacitance in parallel forxning one leg of a three-phase system. 
Mr. LaPierre has used an equivalent circuit in which a capaci¬ 
tance is placed in series with the three inductive phases of his 
system, one terminal of the condenser being connected to the 
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neutral while the other is anchored to the assumed fixed neutral 
of tlie three-phase system supply. With this picture in mind, 
he considers what may take place under the provocation of 
saturated transformer cores. The effect of saturation in any one 
transfoi'uior is to make its inductive reactance negligible in com¬ 
parison ^^dtl^ the other unsaturated transformers. There results 
a heavy flow of current through this transfomner into the con¬ 
denser. Most of the voltage drop of this phase is across the con¬ 
denser whicli is then charged up in such a direction that its 
voltage more or less opposes, for the moment, that of the other 
two phases. In tlie course of cyclic variation of voltage on tJie 
tninsfowners, we soon reach a point at w'hicJi one of the previously 
unsaturated transformers becomes subjected to the condenser 
voltage in addition to its phase voltage, with tJie result tliat the 
condenser discliarges, saturating this transformer and then 
becoming cliarged in the opposite direction. 

If there is tJie proper balance between capacitance, percentage ’ 
of normal transformer voltage and perhaps other less important 
factors, this proceeding will be repeated and will become periodi¬ 
cally recurring or stable. Of course something must start the 
phenomenon, and the author takes tliis to be the abnormal 
(condition brought about by the starting transient with or witliout 
the help of residual magnetism in tJie transformer core. When 
the stable condition is reached all tliree transformers have pre¬ 
sumably been brought to the same magnetic condition in which 
saturation passes successively from one to another, each time 
being accompanied by a reversal of the condenser potential. It 
is rather difficult to form a picture of this changing condition 
AvhicJi will include the four possible periodic frequencies of the 
phenomena and enable one to see why any one of tlie frequencies 
should prevail under a given sot of conditions, in spite of the 
author’s painstaking effort to make it clear. However, if wo 
start witJi a sine wave of Ilux which we will assume to be produced 
by a suitable magnetizing current, we can lay off a sine wave 
voltage!, <?/, impressed on the transformer and leading the flux by 
90 dog. 

Lagging by 90 deg. will be tJie voltage drop across the 
condenser, and the sum of those two voltages will be the pliase 
voltage of the system. Now suppose saturation to occur near 
the peak of the flux wave and that tJie peak is tlierefore flattened 
out. The voltage, «<, falls quickly to nearly zero at the instant 
of saturatiim, and remains there until saturation ceases. At 
the same time, the condenser voltage rises being retarded by tlie 
falling system voltage, but continuing to rise while the system 
voltage builds up in the opposite direction and the transformer 
voltage hovers around zero. As soon as saturation ceases, tlio 
transformer voltage rises to something of a peak. If the trans¬ 
former now saturates in tlie opj)osite direction, the procMedure 
will repeat itself as outlined above. If it does not saturate, the 
condenser, being unable to discliarge will retain its potential, 
permanently inverting the neutral unless it finds opportunity to 
combine with one of tlie other transformers to produce saturation 
in it and build up a charge in tlie opiiosite direction. Mr. 
LaPierro’s theory is no doubt correct, and is greatly clarified in 
the last section of the appendix. However, even here we are 
left without directions whieli would enable us to predict the type 
of oscillations which might be expected. This fs probably due 
to the necessity for restricting the extent of the paper. It 
would be interesting if a series of actual oscillograms could be 
shown based upon predetermined constants and conditions of 
operation. 

A. Boyajian and O. McCartyt Mr. Fallon arrived at 
almost the same results and broad conclusions as ourselves but 
considerably earlier and through an entirely different route. 
We are glad to acknowledge his priority, and are pleased with 
the agreement in opinions. 

Mr. Lampert has indicated a difference of opinion with 
reference to the necessity for bias. We all probably will agree 
that the integrals of the fundamental and second harmonic 
fluxes (in fact, of all the integral harmonic fluxes) taken over a 


cycle of the lowest fi'equeney will add up to zero regardless of 
their phase relation, as is almost axiomatic. The same state¬ 
ment would also be true about currents. However, that does 
not exclude the possibility of a bias like the residual, requiring 
no external magnetomotive force in the form of a continuous 
unidirectional current in the windings, and therefore not appear¬ 
ing in any current integral. If an inexact even harmonic, which 
is continuously changing its phase with respect to the excitation 
fi'equeney, needs an alternating bias, as Mr. Lampert seems 
to agree with ns, then, it would seem to follow that the exact 
even liarmonic of such a phase as to require neither a positive 
nor a negative bias would not bo permanent, because it would 
not be able to draw power from the fundamental frequency to 
supply its losses. 

Undoubtedly, in complex phenomena such as discussed in this 
group of papers, tliere are points on which opinions will differ, 
but it is satisfying to note that thore is general agreement on 
the broader physics of the subject. 

As indicated in our paper, we do not consider the subject as 
completely analyzed and closed. Since submitting our paper, 
we have attempted also a mathematical approach to the subject, 
and hope to be able to present it to the Institute in the near 
future. 

C. W. LaPlerre: The interest Professor Upson has taken 
in the successive saturation theory of these phenomena is greatly 
appreciated. His discussion brings out one or two points which 
might well be clarified further. 

In interpreting these phenomena it is important to keep 
in mind several promiiKsnt characteristics of the obscjrved data. 
In the first place a large portion of the oscillograms taken indi¬ 
cate that the phenomena are highly irregular in their nature. 
Ju many of the oscillograms shown by Mr. Weller the funda¬ 
mental frequency is almost completely obscured. In most of the 
oscillograms showing the transient state there is no evidence of 
any definite frequertcy being present. Instead the voltages take 
the form of an irregular series of voltage swings. 

Such transient states are highly important and should not 
be ignored for they in general produce the largest surges and 
insulation strains. Furthermore the sustained volttiges are not 
lacking in irregularities of one sort or another. This higlily 
irregular character of the phenomena is generally recognized. 

On the other hand, and in the second place,*the observed 
data for the sustained conditions do indicate certain regularities 
which, require explanation. Such characteristics are amply 
shown in the tabulations of both the other papers of this group. 

Tile phenomena, therefore, present a two fold aspect. Under 
one condition, largely transient, they are highly irregular and 
occur without definite magnitude or frequency. Under another 
condition they occur in a quite definite manner and possess 
OJisily identified (iharaoteristics. It is this dual nature of the 
phenomena which caused me to adopt the method of approach 
so nicely described by Professor Upson. 

The results of this method are somewhat unexpected in that 
the highly irregular transients are very easily explained by the 
theory developed. The sustained conditions appear as special 
cases of the irregular transients and occur cinder proper circuit 
conditions when the transients more or less accidentally fall into 
a permissible sustained frequency. D ue to the element of chance 
which enters it is not so easy to picture as a direct result of 
cause and effect the transition from the irregular to the definite 
frequency. However, such a procedure is not necessary. If the 
generation of the transient voltages is understood and it is fur¬ 
ther understood just what the necessary conditions are for a 
stable succession of saturations then'one may readily see how the 
transition occurs. As to whether it takes one, ten, or fifty 
cycles to complete the transition is of no theoretical importance 
provided the mechanism itself is clear. In general the successive 
saturation theory is devoted to an explanation of jiist these 
fundamental processes which underlie the abnormal voltages. 
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As a result of its application it has been possible to devote a 
complete section of the paper to the explanation of detailed 
characteristics of the observed data, both for transient and 
sustained conditions. 

In the latter part of Professor Upson’s remarks a description 
is given of the voltage changes during the saturation process. 
It is necessary here to consider the relative magnitudes of the 
various circuit factors entering into the phenomena. Professor 
Upson’s remarks apply largely to the condition where the circuit 
capacitance is relatively small. In that ease the voltage does 
fall ‘‘quickly to nearly zero” and remains there until saturation 
is completed. 

However, the transformer voltage cannot drop to zero with¬ 
out upsetting the voltage distribution between the individual 
capacitances making up the system total. If the system capaci¬ 
tance is relatively large the abrupt voltage change requires a 
large surge of current which must be supplied from the saturated 
transformer. In such a case of saturation, when the transformer 
voltage does reach zero the current surge is at its peak. With no 
voltage to maintain it the current tends to drop to zero. Its 
abrupt decay is accompanied by a partial collapse of the trans¬ 
former flux which carries the transformer voltage far in the 
reversed direction. It is this process which generates the laige 
voltages which are regularly observed in these phenomena. In 
this manner we are able to deduce from Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 of my 
paper that the system capacitances associated with these phenom¬ 
ena are relatively large, for, in those illustrations the voltages 
pass abruptly through zero to their reversed values at each 
saturation. Of course there may be, and undoubtedly are, minor 
saturations occurring in such an irregular process which do result 
in reversed voltages hovering around zero for a time, but these 
minor saturations are incidental to the main process. The 
magnitude of the reversal depends almost entirely upon how far 
the voltage must drop to reach zero after saturation sets in. 

C. T. Wellerx In regard to Mr. Edson’s question, the con¬ 
nection mentioned in his first two items is referred to in the first 
paragraph of the paper and also under the section “Secondary 
Connections.” The performance of two potential transformers 
connected L/N is indicated in Fig. 16, which is supplemented 
by Table VI and by a descriptive paragraph on page 315. Bush¬ 
ing potential devices consist primarily of two capacitances 
in series, the larger capacitance (and lower voltage) being 
shunted by a potential transformer; saturation in the L/N cir¬ 
cuit as a whole, therefore, is not involved, so the phenomena 
should not occur. 

Mr, LAPierre called attention to the erratic wave shapes 
and frequencies of the L/N voltages obtained during the start¬ 
ing transients leading to the temporary or sustained establish¬ 
ment of the phenomena. However, it would appear logical to 
assign a definite phenomenon letter or frequency to a particular 
half-cyde (or more) during the transient period, if such a phenom¬ 
enon or frequency were also obtained in sustained form under 
similar conditions. Since this was true in most cases, I assigned 
phenomena letters to transient approximations of sustained 
phenomena for convenience. In the few cases where the phenom¬ 
enon so designated was not obtained in sustained form, it is 
evident from the d&ta that a modification of the circuit constants 
not then possible would have produced the phenomenon in 
sustained form. 

Until recently, there has been no special interest in the Y- 
connection of potential transformers, although a growing realiza¬ 
tion of its advantages for ground-protection schemes has led to 
its more extensive adoption. It was therefore in order to point 
out some of the disadvantages of the applications with grounded 
neutral to ungrounded systems, particularly since they did not 
appear to be generally known. The phenomena described in 
the paper first presented themselves as potential transformer 


disturbances, which were quelled by the addition of suitable 
protective resistor burdens. It was not appreciated at the time 
that somewhat similar phenomena had been encountered pre¬ 
viously (with power transformers), so comprehensive tests were 
made; the essence of the data obtained is presented in the paper. 

Certain terms adopted in the paper might be considered for 
general use. The advantages of substituting “L/L” for liiie- 
to-line and “L/V” for line-to-neutral are self-evident. Also, 
“broken delta” implies a three-transformer connection with the 
secondary delta circuit either open or closed through a compara¬ 
tively high-impedance device; a differentiation from “closed 
delta” and “open delta” (for two transformers) is thus obtained. 

Figs. 2c and 2d and even 2b might be criticized because dis¬ 
torted wave shapes or harmonics cannot be represented properly 
by means of vectors. However, unusual phenomena justify 
unusual treatment and it is believed that the figures convey a 
fair idea of the effects of neutral displacement on the L/N 
voltages. A figure representing triple-frequency Phenomenon D 
was not included as this phenomenon was obtained only in tran¬ 
sient form with potential transformers, although the transient L/N 
voltage crests were definitely higher than for double-frequency 
Phenonenon B. Even in the somewhat special case with distri¬ 
bution transformers, Z> was obtained in semi-sustained form only. 
Also, a figure representing the well-known third-harmonic 
phenomenon, due to suppressing the corresponding harmonics 
of the exciting currents, was not included. The apparent 
disregard of the effects of this well-known phenomenon afforded a 
convenient means of introducing the loss-known phenomena. 

The excellent reproductions of the oscillograms in the paper 
require no group comments when the sections are printed to¬ 
gether. However, it was not possible to print three or four 
sections together, so descriptive references in the text to wave 
shapes shown “at the right” of the oscillograms or “subsequently” 
should sometimes be interpreted as “below.” An inspection of 
the wave shapes of the “exciting” or line currents, which combine 
to form the neutral-to-ground current, and a consideration of 
the relative magnitudes involved will indicate why the phenom¬ 
ena were known from the first to be “saturation phenomena.” 

There are several points in the paper that require further 
emphasis. It should be noted that the phenomena are not 
characteristic of any particular ungrounded system or type of 
transformer. Phenomena R, C and D endanger the potential 
transformer themselves; B and D endanger other connected 
equipment also. All phenomena tend to cause incorrect syn¬ 
chronizing and incorrect relay operation. 

The “General Recommendations” are intended as an approxi¬ 
mate guide in the application of Y-connected potential trans¬ 
formers. It should be noted that it is possible to obtain the 
phenomena below 50 per cent of rated voltage, but that such an 
occurrence in practise is extremely improbable. The L/N 
voltage rating referred to in Table IV and elsewhere in the paper 
covers a somewhat special design of transformer, which can 
operate temporarily at L/L voltage in an emergency. 

In conclusion, it is believed that a reasonably complete 
picture of the “saturation phenomena” is presented for the first 
time. While a review of the companion papers will indicate 
that the theory is somewhat complicated, there is no question 
as to what should be done to prevent the occurrence of the 
phenomena. In all cases, adequate secondary protective 
resistor burdens only are necessary; the magnitude of these 
burdens is related to the rating of the potential transformers 
and to the flux density at which they normally operate. The 
paper will have accomplished its purpose if it contributes to a 
better understanding of the operating difficulties involved and 
so prevent the inadvertent application of grounded-neutral, 
Y-connected potential transformers to templorarily or perma¬ 
nently ungrounded systems. 
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Synopsis.—Audihilily characteristics of the ear and ike units cause noise in transformers and how these noise sources are affected 

used for measuring noise are briefly discussed, A theoretical inves- by variations in operating conditions. Noise surveys were made to 

itgahon was made to determine the different force components and measure the range of intensities^ the frequency characteristics and 

other causes of transformer hum. Surface vibration m-easuremenU distribution of sound from transformers in service. The effects of 

were made on transformer parts to determine the sources which substation acoustic conditions on noise distribution were investigated. 


C ONSIDERABLE attention is being given to the 
reduction of unnecessary noises emitted by 
electrical apparatus. The scope of this paper is 
intended to cover the progress which has been made in 
the reduction of noise in power transformers. It repre¬ 
sents only a part of an extensive investigation which 
is resulting in quieter electrical apparatus. 

Practically all tsnpes of sound which cannot be classi¬ 
fied as speech or musical tones may be classified as noise. 
Since transformer noise sounds like a hum having a 
definite pitch, it may also be classified as a musical tone. 
This tone may not be objectionable for short periods of 
time but when it is heard continuously for long periods 
of time it may be objectionable to some people. 

The occurrence of sound involves the action of three 
elements,* the sound generator which is essentially a 
vibrating body, the transmitting medium and the sound 
detector. The vibrating body sends out simple har¬ 
monic pressure waves in all directions. These waves 
are transmitted by the air (or other medium) which 
surrounds the vibrating body. If the ear is placed in 
the sound field so that it may be acted upon by the inci¬ 
dent pressure waves, the diaphram of the ear will be 
set in vibration by the alternating pressure. For a 
given frequency the apparent loudness is approximately 
directly proportional to the logarithm of the r. m. s. 
sound pressure. Fig. 1, which is the result of the work 
of Bell Telephone Engineers,* shows the maximum and 
rniniTnum limits of audibility as a function of sound 
pressure and frequency. The minimum audibility 
curve is an average for many observers and corresponds 
to perfectly quiet conditions. If ordinary room noises 
were present, the lower audibility limits would be much 
higher than the values for this curve. Fig. 1 indicates 
that the ear is most sensitive to sounds having a fre¬ 
quency of approximately 3,000 cycles per second and the 
sensitivity decreases for sounds above or below this 
frequency. 
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In order to deal effectively with the noise problem, 
the sound analyzer developed by Mr. J. P, Foltz* was 
used in these investigations. The set'* consists princi¬ 
pally of a set of amplifiers and filter circuits which can 
be set to eliminate all but a certain frequency. The 
noise to be analsrzed is picked up by a microphone and 
passed through the filter circuite. The setting of the 
filter circuit condenser indicates the frequency of the 
sound to be measm^d, and a meter indicates the in¬ 
tensity of the sound at that frequency in dynes per 
sq. cm. One dyne per sq. cm. equals approximately 
0.00000035 lb. per sq. in. Dynes per sq. cm. are abso¬ 
lute units which are independent of the local noise level. 
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It is not desirable to make sound tests on comparatively 
quiet apparatus where the local noise level is high. 

This analyzer is independent of the human ear for 
comparing sounds with reference standards, and it 
leaves nothing to personal judgment or the imagination 
of an individual listening to a telephone receiver. 

A transformer has no rotating parts. An impulse 
from each half cycle results in a fundamental frequency 
of vibration of 120 cycles (double vibrations per second) 
from a 60-cycle transformer. These vibrations usually 
originate in the core and coil structure and are trans¬ 
mitted by the oil to the tank where they are in turn 
passed on to the air. When it is necessary to measure 
mechanical vibration, a cEilibrated phonograph pickup 
may be substituted for the microphone, and the sound 

3. Study of Noises in Electrical Apparaius^ Spooner and 
Foltz, A. I. E. E., Trans. July, 1929. 

4. “Diagnosing a Case of Noise,” J. P. Foltz, Electric 
Journal, March., 1930, p. 178. 
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analyzer can be used to measure the frequency and 
amplitude of vibration. Since the active area, the 
frequency and the amplitude of vibration are related to 
the total noise emitted by the transformer at that fre- 
quenQT, the vibration of the tank surface can be 
measured on the test floor when the corresponding 
limits of vibration are known for satisfactory quiet 
operation in service. 

A theoretical investigation was made to determine the 
different force components which might cause vibration, 
and to devise methods of dealing with each of these 
forces. 

1* The force between the winding and the core is an 
attractive force, but when solid insulation is wedged in 
between the coils and core, this force is not serious. 

2. There is an attractive force which acts at each 
joint of the core and tends to make the iron circuit 
continuous. This force is directly proportional to the 
cross section area and to the square of the magnetic 
density. 

3. ^ There are forces of repulsion between parallel 
laminations of the core. This is explained by the fact 
that like poles are induced in adjacent ends of parallel 
laminations. 

4. There are electro-dynamic forces between the 
coils. Th^ forces are attractive between coils of the 
same winding and repulsive between coils of different 
windings. These forces are proportional to the square 
of the ampere turns per group. 

5. In addition to the forces enumerated above, metal 
plates, tie rods, radiator tubes, structural steel parts, 
or other members may be resonant and serve as unex¬ 
pected sources of noise. These are sometimes very 
troublesome. It is very fortunate indeed, that power 
transformer tanks with latg^e areas exposed for radiat¬ 
ing sound, usually have natural periods of vibration 
below 60 cycles. 

Some of the usual methods of obtaining quiet trans¬ 
form^ consist of: (1) Using additional iron in the 
core in order to secure low magnetic density. This 
also means additional copper and a more expensive 
tranrformer. (2) Stiffening the bracing arid sup¬ 
porting parte to reduce vibration and in some cases 
adding damping devices to change the natural period of 
vibration. (3) Adding cushions or padding betw^n 
parts of the transformer. 

Surface vibration measurements were made on the 
core and coil parts of several different transformers to 
determine the sources of noise due to excitation voltage 
only. The mid point of the high-voltage winding was 
grounded and the transformer was excited at 60 cycles, 
per cent voltage on the low-voltage winding 
during these teste. Vibration amplitude measurements 
were also made on the parte involved at no load and at 
different voltage between 80 and 120 per cent of rated 
voltage. 

Vibration amplitude and frequency measurements 
were made on the tank surfaces of a number of repre¬ 


sentative sizes of (Mmpletely ateembled transformers at 
no load and at different voltage values. Then teste 
were made to determine the effect of line voltage regula¬ 
tion on the amplitude of vibration and the correspond¬ 
ing sound intensity. Fig. 2 shows the results of some of 
these tests on a large tran^ormer at the elevation of the 
center of the core. The locations of the points are indi¬ 
cated on the plan view at the upper left hand comer of 
the flgure. These curves are approximately straight 
lin^ within the operating range of the transformer. 
This indicates that the component due to voltage regula¬ 
tion can be considered to be directly proportio nal to the 
per cent change in line voltage for the region where these 
curves are straight lines. The ratio varies with dif- 
fOTent designs but it is usually of the order of 30 per 
cent change in sound intensity for 10 per cent change in 
primary voltage at no load. 

Teste were made on the core and coil parte of a trans- 



PiG. 2 —Curves showing the Effect of Voltage Variation 
ON Amplitude of Tank Surface Vibration 

former to determine the characteristics of the parte of 
the transformer which serve as sources of noise due to 
load currents in the windings. These tests were made 
with one winding short-circuited and with sufficient 
voltege impressed on the other winding to obtain the 
desired values of load current in the windings. Vibra¬ 
tion amplitudes and frequency measurements were 
made for each load condition. Similar teste were made 
on completely assembled power transformers and sur¬ 
face vibration measurements were made on the tank 
and other exterior surfaces. The curves of Fig. 3 show 
the effect of load current on the amplitudes of vibration 
of fom representative points at different elevations on 
the side of a large transform^-. It can be observed 
that the amplitude of vibration varies approximately 
as the square of tha load euirent. 

Teste at varying frequency w^e not made on large 
power transformers on account of the inconvenience of 
obtaining sufficient power at adjustable frequency. 
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Such tests are useful for determining resonant frequen¬ 
cies of various parts but they do not represent operat¬ 
ing conditions on a constant frequency system. 

Frequency analyses were made of points of Tr^aYiTnuTn 
amplitude of vibration, with the transformer operating 
at rated frequency. Fig. 4 is a frequency analysis of 



Pt«. 3 —Kfpbct op Load Coruvjnt on Amplitude op Tank 
S unPACE Vibration 

vibration of the point of maximum amplitude of vibra¬ 
tion of a 60-cycle transformer at 100 per cent voltage, 
and no load. Fig, 5 is a frequency analysis of the same 



Fig. 4—^Frequenct Analysis op Vibration at 100 per Cent 
Voltage and No Load 

point with the transformer at 150 per cent load current 
but without excitation. 

It is interesting to note that different harmonic fre¬ 
quencies are present during the two conditions. This 
is evidently due to different parts of the transforms 
being affected by the load and the exdtation com¬ 
ponents. All of these harmonic frequencies are exact 
multiples of the 60-cycle pows frequency. The test 


range induded frequencies up to 3,000 double vibrations 
per second but no frequendes above600double vibrations 
ps second were noted. 

The vibration amplitudes of this transformer at fre¬ 
quendes above the fundamental 120 cycles are so small 
that they can be neglected. There have been a few 



FREQUENCY IN DOUBLE 
VIBRATIONS PER SECOND 

Pig. 5—^Frequency Analysis at Location op Pig. 4 Except 
AT 150 PBK Cent Load Current and Without Excitation 

cases, however, whse harmonic frequencies were 
appreciable and it was necessary to weigh them in pro¬ 
portion to the audibility curve of Fig. 1. 

Noise surveys were also made to measure the range 



Pig. 6—^Distribution op Vibration around the Tank op a 
Large Power Transformer 

of intensities, the frequency characteristics and distri¬ 
bution of sound from power transformers in actual 
service. 

Complete vibration measurements were made of the 
tank smiaees of each transformer where sound measure¬ 
ments were made, in order to obtain data oh the relation 
of vibration of the tank surface to the sound given off 
by the transformer. 

Fig. 6 shows the vibration of the tank wall of a 60- 
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cycle transformer at 97 per cent voltage and 41.6 per 
cent load. The curve is plotted in polar form with 
reference to the tank wall and at greatly enlarged scale 
in order to show the distribution of vibration. 

Fig. 7 shows the distribution of the sound intensity of 
the .120-cycle fundamental note measured at a distance 



Pig. ' 7—^Distribution op 120-Ctclh! Sound Intensity 
Measured at 10 Ft. prom Tank Wall 

of 10 ft. from the tank wall. There is a marked simi¬ 
larity between the distribution of vibration amplitude 
and the distribution of sound intensity. The sub¬ 
station structures at the upper left hand comer account 



SUB-STATION 


Pig. 8 —^Distribution op 120-Ctclb Sound at 20 Ft. prom 
Transpormebs 


of Fig. 9. Since there are two transformers in this 
station, lines are drawn to connect the two transformers 
and the resulting area is treated as the noise source. 
The curve is plotted similar to polar form with reference 
to the tank wall and the two connecting lines described 
above. At a distance of 20 ft., the average intensity is 



Fig. 9—^Vibration Along Vertical Lines at the Sides op 
Two Large Transpormers 

1.142 dynes, the minimum intensity is 0.48 and the 
maximum intensity is 2.06 dynes per sq.cm., or a 
maximum to minimum ratio of 4.3 to 1. Reflections 
from the substation building and the neighboring 
garages are evident. The effect of wind is also evident 
in the upper right hand comer of the flgure. 

Curve 1 of Fig. 9 shows the distribution of the 
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Pig. 10—^Vibration Along Vertical Line of Tank. 

(A) Oomplete Transformer 

(B) With tie plates removed 


for the sound distribution in this region and the wind 
blowing from the direction indicated in the figure 
accounts for the increased sound intensity in the lower 
left hand region of the figure. 

Fig. 8 shows the distribution of soimd at 120 cycles 
measured at a distance of 20 ft. from the transformers 


vibration up the north side of the north transformer, 
and curve 2 shows the condition on the south side of the 
south transformer. Both transfoimers are large three- 
phase units and the load conditions are approximately 
97 per cent voltage and 83.6 per cent load. 

Curve A of Fig. 10 shows the distribution of vibration 
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up the nearest side of the transformer of Fig. 11. Since 
this is an unusually quiet transformer, the amplitudes 
are plotted to a larger scale. It is also of interest to 
note that the difference between curves A and B of 
Fig. 10 indicate a possible further reduction which can 



Fig. 11—DisTKTBU-rioN of Tank Wau, Vibkation and 
D is-PBiBTjTroN OF 120-Cyci,B Sound Pbebsubk at 42 In. phom 
Tank Wali. 

be accomplished by removing the steel plates which 
brace the core and coils to the tank wall. This prac¬ 
tise is not generally recommended except in cases where 
the transformer will not be moved before the oil is 
lowered and the steel plates replaced. 

Another interesting illustration of the effects of the 
acoustic conditions at the substation is given in Fig. 11. 



Fig. 12—Disteibution of 120-Cyclb Sound Pkbsbubb 
Ackobs the Open Side of a Teansfobmeb Compabtment 


A smooth finish plastered wall was located diagonally 
as shown on the upper side of the figure and a hard sur¬ 
face wall of steel plates was located sjmmetrically on 
the opposite side of the transformer. The inner curve 
shows the distribution of vibration of the tank wall at 
120 cycles and the outer curve shows the distribution of 
the intensity of soimd at 120 cycles, and at a distance of 
42 in. from the tank wall. Both curves are plotted 


similar to polar form with reference to-the tank wall. 
The average 120-cycle intensity is 0.385 dynes per sq. 
cm. The maximum is 0.685 and the minimum is 0.31 
or a maximum to minimum ratio of 2.2 to 1. 

After the sound measurements for Fig. 11 were com¬ 
pleted the transformer was deenergized, and the room 
120-eycle noise levels at 42 in. from the two ends of the 
transformer, were found to be 0.152 and 0.162 dynes 
per sq. cm. respectively. This indicated that approxi- 
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Fig. 13—Vibration Anauybis at Mid Point of Tbanspormbk 
Side Waul 


mately one-third of the sound curve of Fig. 11 repre¬ 
sented external noise which did not come from the 
transformer. 

The distribution of sound at 120 cycles measured 
across the open side of a compartment 32 ft. wide and 22 
ft.deep is shown inFig. 12. The three walls weresmooth 
surface brick with a glass window and gla^ door into 



Fig. 14—Sound Analysis at 10 Ft. fbom Tank Wall at 
Location of Tests fob Fig.* 13 

the substation building which formed the rear wall of 
the compartment. The 120-cycle sound intensities at 
the curb on the opposite side of the street, (approxi¬ 
mately 50 ft.) were 0.0497 and 0.0416 dynes per sq. cm. 
opposite the left hand and right hand walls respectively. 

Fig. 13 is a vibration analsisis at the midpoint of the 
tank wall nearest to the open side of the compartment 
and Fig. 14 is a sound analysis at the center of the open 
side of the compartment. 
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^ ^ sound analysis made at a (listance of 10 
ft. from the drain valve of a transformer. When the 
^tanee was increased to 50 ft. from this transformer, 
intensity was only 0.05 dsmes per sq. cm. 
at the fundamental 120 cycle note and no higliar fre_ 
quencies could be detected. 

''^®ry nature of a transformer, it 
always have some hiun, but this hum can be re¬ 
duced for opera.tion near hospitals or in residential 
disOTcts. A quiet transformer is really a relatively 
qmet transformer. Part of the noise can be eliminated 
by adding refinements at a slight increase in cost and 
each further reduction in noise is obtained at the ex- 
pen^, niore material and additional cost. The 
conditions are similar to obtainmg high efficiencies, 

^t by refinements to reduce the stray losses and 
finally by working the materials at lower densities to 
obtain the economical balance between the additional 
cost and the value of reduced losses. 

The^ and other investigations also indicate that the 
sound intensities are not equal in all directions from the 
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transforaer. Reflections from local objects near the 
substation cause wide differences in intensity at different 
pomts near a transformer, although at equal distances 
from the tank wall. The acoustic conditions at the sub- 
^fron can make a relatively quiet transformer appear 
to be noisy. For example, two converging walls or a 
cornercangivedirectional effects similar to a megaphone 
^me foundations, waUs or objects can act as sounding 
bo^s. Oil lines, conduits or particularly sheet metal 
pm^at the installation may have resonant frequencies 
which may cause them to emit noise. 

. U sufficient area is used to prevent crushing cork 
pads are effective under transformer tanks in indoor 
vaults, ^bors, hedges, shrubbery and trees are very 
effective for absorbing sound from outdoor substations. 

Conclusion 

In addition to critical vibration frequencies of various 
metal parts, there are two distinct components which 
cause noise in power transformers. The load com¬ 
ponent varies as the square of the load current* the 
excitation component varies approximately 3 per cent 
for each per cent change in line voltage within the usual 
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opCTating range, but this ratio and the proportions ol 
load component to excitation component vary with 
different designs. 

The surveys provide considerable advances in the 
knowledge of power transformer noise characteristics 
^d mgmtudes. The sound intensities are not uni¬ 
form m ^1 directions from a transformer, and the acous¬ 
tic conditions at the substation play an important part 
in the final distribution of the sound. Our knowledge 
of this problem has not reached the stage where we can 
definitely predict in advance the sound emitted by a 
transformer, particularly since surrounding conditions 
are so important. Tools and methods have been de¬ 
vised for making further progress. 
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Discussion 

P. W. Gay* The question of noise as related to electrical 
eqmpment is becoming of increasing importance and methods of 
reduomg noise, or eliminating noise, will in the future receive 
TO^spondingly increased consideration. Mr. George does not 
bn^ out one very important point regarding the question of 
noise in electrical equipment; this point is the time dement. 
Du^ busy penods of the day and early evening, noise in 
mectneal equipment is by no means as objectionable as Rnring 
the quiet hoira of the night. Fortunately the loads on eleotrioia 
eqmpment during the quiet hours are relatively light and this 
fact at onw suggeste the advisability, if practicable, of lowering 
** which materials are working during these ligiit 

A method which would seem practical if switching schemes 
were properly worked out, would be that of operating the 
tra^ormer windings in series durii« light load periods, wid in 
multiple during heavy load periods. As an example of such opera. 

* assumed that the transformer illustrated in Fig. 2 

of the paper is qpOTating at a core density of 11,000 gausses, 
a reduction to 7,600 gausses would represent a reduction to 
less tl^ 70 per cent of normal density. Such a reduction, 
aeoording to the curves shown in Fig. 2, would reduce the noise 
to very n^ly the vanishing point, while the noises due to load 
as shown m Fig. 3 would not be serious during light load periods. 

«+r f ® were designed for 7,600 gauss operation 

i« wmdings in series, and 16,000 gauss at heavy 

oad with wmdings in parallel, such a piece of equipment would 
nave an increased capacity of approximately 36 per cent and 
would only need to be operated in multiple for a few hours per 
y, or pOThaps not at all for long stretches in the summer ti'm. 
when loa^ are generalty light and noise is very objectionable. 

A tranrformer designed for such series multiple operation could 
be op^ted to give a much higher average eflaoienoy as well as 

periods, and would have the 
added advantage of greatly increased overload oapamty during 
periods of emerg^ency. 

^ther method of practically eliminating noise would be to 
ruuy endose the eleetrioal equipment in noise-proof compart¬ 
ments and, in the case of transformers, resort to nnnUng by 
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radiators placed on the roof, using a volatile fluid to carry the 
heat from the transformer oil to the radiators on* the roof. 
Such methods of carrying off heat have been used heretofore 
but have proven impractical by reason of the fact that the heat 
was dissipated from the radiators at only one temperature. It 
is suggested that several bodies of volatile fluid be used, each 
sealed separately from the others. One such body of volatile 
fluid may absorb heat at a high temperature from the oil at the 
top of the transformer tank and dissipate such heat from a radia^ 
tor system on the roof at a corresponding high temperature while 
another body of volatile fluid may absorb heat from the oil at the 
bottom of the transformer tank at a low temperature and dissi¬ 
pate such heat from the radiator located on the roof at a cor¬ 
responding low temperature. 

A very great advantage can be obtained in the use of 
such a system of cooling, inasmuch as the radiator system 
dissipating heat at a high temperature need not receive air 
warmed by previous cooling operations as is necessarily 
so when the radiation devices are located around the trans¬ 
former, and of necessity those radiation devices located at the 
top of the tank and adapted to radiate heat at a high temperature 
are bathed by hot air which has previously served to cool the 
lower portions of radiating surface which are radiating at a lower 
temperature. 

This paper represents one of the first steps, which must be 
followed by practical design changes before the manufacturers 
can produce electrical equipment adapted to meet the probable 
exacting demands of the future. 

Design changes should, if possible, be made in such a manner 
that not only will the noise be reduced, or eliminated, but other 
advant^es will accrue which will at least in part compensate 
for the increased expense involved. 

It would appear that there are many ways of reducing noise, 
some of which if properly worked out will produce equipment 
having better average efficiency, greater maximum capacity, 
smaller floor space dimensions, etc. These will go a long way to 
compensate for other disadvantages which must necessarily 
follow in departing from a design which has been so well worked 
out as the present oil-immersed self-cooled transformer. 


W. W. Edsons As mentioned in the paper the noise from 
power transformers adjacent to a building is frequently quite 
troublesome, especially in a residential neighborhood. One 
solution which still appears to be satisfactory after several years* 
service places the transformers in a pit in front of the station. 
The noise is reflected upward and is not noticeable to the resi¬ 
dents across the street. 

R. B. Georges The condition Mr. Gay calls the time element 
is really the combination of light load and a slightly higher 
voltage applied to the transformer terminals due to lower voltage 
droj> in the line between the generating station and the trans¬ 
formers. The noise due to load current, illustrated by Fig. 3, 
is usually negligible for this condition. The effect of increased 
voltage, illustrated by Fig. 2, causes a slight increase in sound 
intensity from the transformer. When the traffic noise ceases 
in the vicinity, it may bo possible to hear the transformer. 
Equipment for changing transformer taps under load can be 
used to control the voltage delivered to the transformers to 
obtain noise reduction by taking advantage of the characteristics 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Both of the schemes described by Mr. Gay should be effective 
for reducing noise, but the writer favors simplicity in the ap¬ 
paratus and giving more attention to the acoiistic conditions at 
the substation. Mr. Edson*s scheme of placing the transformer 
in a pit should be effective. When this scheme is used, there 
should be no roof above the pit. There is, however, a possibility 
of the building walls at the sides above the pit serving as reflec¬ 
tive surfaces wliieh may reduce the effectiveness of a shallow pit. 
When a transfonner is placed in a pit, it may be necessary to 
provide additional ventilation for cooling. 

I wish to add that felt, cork, and other sound absorbing mar« 
terials which are effective at frequencies above 500 cycles are 
not very effective for absorbing the low frequency 120-eyole 
note of a 60-cycle transformer. 

One of the most effective schemes known to the writer consists 
of building four walls of either asbestos board, cork, pressed 
fiber board, or preferably more substantial material built similar 
to a chimney, extending to several feet above the top of the 
transformer, and serving to direct the sound upward. 
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Disturbances 
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Synopsis.—This paper describes short-^circuU tests which were 
made on a large power system under normal load conditions, in order 
to ascertain the operating characteristics of the system and the 
turbine .governors during system disturbances. The introduction 
gives a brief description of the main features of the station and the 
connected system, a statement of the tests, and a list of the major 
conclusions. Part I covers the short-circuit tests on the system to 
determine the stability limits. Part II describes the load transfer 
and short’-circuit tests to produce ''governor pumpingPart III 
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deals with the short circuits which were made to investigate the effect 
of a pedal valve mechanism on the stability limits. Part IV 
contains a discussion of miscellaneous tests, data, and general 
comments. In appendixes A and B, a detailed description of the 
system station and test equipment is given with estimates of the 
stability limits and short-drcuit currents to be expected. Appendix 
C deals with the theory of the change in speed of a rotating body for 
a given energy differential. 

* ♦ ♦ * ♦ 


INTRODUCTION 

I N the past few years, the amount of analytical and 
test work on system disturbances and stability has 
increased tremendously, but very little of this 
theoretical or practical activity has dealt with the 
operation of steam turbine governors. Therefore when 
field tests appeared advisable to determine the cause 
of trouble evidenced by overspeeding and consequent 
tripping of the emergency overspeed governors on the 



PiQ. 1 —Schematic Diagram of Piping and Valves op Stanton 
Turbines 

two 50,000-kw. single-cylinder reheat type turbines at 
the Stanton Steam Plant during the lightning seasons 
of 1928 and 1929, this opportunity was used to ma ke a 
thorough investigation of the operation of turbines 
during system disturbances. 

This plant is located near Pittston, Pa., and is, jointly 
Owned by the Scranton Electric Company and the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company. The steam 
connections and valves of the turbine are shown 
schematically In Fig. 1. All governing is normally 
done by the main control valve at the first stage of the 
turbine. Each generator has its own transformer bank 
and 66-kv. bus. Power is normally supplied by genera¬ 
tor No. 1 to the Scranton Electric Company, and by 
generator N o. 2 to the Pennsylvania Power and light 

•General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
tAmerican Gas & Electric Company, New York. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4 , of the 
A. I. E. B., Louisville, Kentucky, November 19-22,1930. 


Company. The 66-kv. buses are tied together by a 
bus-tie reactor. Due to this reactor, generator No. 1 
tends to swung wuth the Scranton Electric system and 
generator No. 2 wuth the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light system. 

Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 show a one line diagram of the two 
system^ and of the stations respectively. Further de¬ 
tails of the system, station, and test equipment will be 
foimd in Appendix A. 

More than fifty tests were made during this investi¬ 
gation, which was started in July 1929 and continued 
over a period of several months. 

The decision of an operating company to make tests 
involving major system disturbances is based on the 
reasoning that such disturbances are a recognizable part 
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of normal operating experience and that these dis¬ 
turbances must be understood in order to insure safe 
and intelligent operation of any system. The best 
method for obtaining this information quickly is by 
actually carrying out a set of previously planned tests 
that Tvill duplicate normal conditions. 

General Summary op Results 
The results obtained shed additional light on some 
phenomena which have occurred during system dis- 
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turbd.nc6s a,nd l6Ed to the following general conclusions: 

1. It is possible for a generator to lose synchronism 
and pull back in again without giving any conclusive 
evidence in the control room or at the turbine that 
such a change has occurred. Graphic charts and indi¬ 
cating instruments are not fast enough to indicate 
out-of-synchronism conditions reliably. Thus, this con¬ 
dition occurs far oftener than has been generally 
appreciated. 

2. Cases of sustained sy^em oscillation, or surging, 
seldom occur unless some generator, or group of genera- 
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tors, loses synchronism. Any oscillation resulting from 
a disturbance that is not sufficiently severe to cause 
loss of synchronism quickly dies out, due to the in¬ 
herent system damping. 


equivalent improvement in stability may be better 
obtained by other means.* 

Part I 

Stability Limits During System Short Circuits 

^ Some preliminary tests were made by dropping and 
picking up load on one of the turbines to be sure that 
the governor and all other equipment was functioning 
correctly under normal conditions of system operation; 
these tests did not indicate anything erratic in the 
operation. 

As short circuits were to be placed on one of the lines 
to the Scranton Electric Company from the 66-kv. bus 
supplied by generator No. 1, calculations were made to 
deteroine the magnitude of the fault currents and the 
stability limits of the system undo: short-circuit condi¬ 
tions. Hg. 4 shows the results of these preliminary 
calculations, which indicated that the system would be 
stable with a one-conductor-to-ground short circuit, but 
unstable with a two-conductor-to-groimd short circuit, 
when the generator was carrying full load. These 
calculations also showed that if the load on the genwa- 
tor was reduced to 26,000 kw. and the short circuit was 
cleared in less than ^ second, the system would be 
stable. The tests verified the calculations. For fur¬ 
ther discussion of the basis of these calculations, refer 
to Appendix B. 

Test No. 11 , The first short-circuit test consisted of 
a single-conductor-to-ground short circuit on the 66-kv. 
bus associated with generator No. 1. The auxiliaries 
for No. 1 turbine were supplied from the station trans- 


3. Governors properly designed and adjusted will 
not contribute to any system oscillation as long as 
synchronism is maintained. When out of ssmchronism, 
however, the governor attempts to follow the speed 
(^ge as the generator slips poles, and the result is a 
“pumping” phenomenon familiar to many station 
operators. This pumping action is a result rather than 
a cause of a sustained oscillation and is to be expected 
when the generator and the system are out of step at a 
certain slip frequency. It will cease if the generator 
pulls back into ssmchronism. 

4. The speed of the turbine when out of synchronism 
is detemined by the regulation of the governor and the 
induction generator characteristics of the generator. 
The average output during this period may be an 
appreciable portion of the output brfore loss of syn¬ 
chronism. 

^ 5. In these tests the short circuits resulted in con¬ 
siderable reduction in the kilowatt output of the gen- 
eratora with consequent overspeeding and loss of syn- 
c^nism. Special valve equipment for quick reduc¬ 
tion of steam input following a suddra drop in gener¬ 
ator output wdll increase the stability limits. Under 
certon conditions it may be of considerable benefit in 
maintaining stability, but under other conditions the 



Pig. 4—Power Generator No. 1 Can Carry as a Function 
OF Switching Time 

A. Bated mega watts of turbiae 

B. Two-conductor-to-ground fault outside generator transformer 
Note: With a slngle-conductor-to-ground fault the stability limit is 

3kbove rating of generator 

former bank instead of from the house generator on this 
turbine, so that the full electrical output of the turbine 
would be effected by the short circuit. The voltage 
regulators on the main generators werfe left in service. 
Fig. 5 ^ows the resultant kilowatt swing in the output 

*Suoh special valve equipment will vary in complexity with 
t^ size and type of the turbine and may be considered inad¬ 
visable for certain types. Its appboation to easting turbines 
may require a redesign of the valve controlling mechanism and 
the oil pressure system in order to get thq necessary valve cTnaing 
time of to of the time at present required for normal 
governor operation. This equipment performs a function 
^tirely different hrom that of the turbine speed governor and 
is not'to be considered as a necessary adjunct to it. 
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of this generator. There was practically no movement 
of the governor beam during this short circuit and 
consequently no change in the steam input to the tur¬ 
bine. It should be noted that the inherent system 
damping caused the oscillation of the gen^tor to die 
out very quickly. The short circuit caused a momen¬ 
tary reduction from 38,000 kw. to 26,000 kw. in the 
output of the turbine. 

As pr^icted by the calculations and evidenced by 



Fig. 6—Test U. ONE-CoNDtrcroH-TO-GBOuND Fault. Both 
Genekatoss Stable 

this test, a much more severe short circuit would have 
to be imposed on the system in order to produce the 
instability of generator No. 1 which had been experi¬ 
enced dumg lightning conditions. All the following 
short-circuit tests were, therefore, two conductors to 
ground. 

Test No, 12. Fig. 6 shows the record obtained from 
the next short-circuit test. The output of generator 
No. 1 was reduced from 40,000 kw. to 22,000 kw. and 
the generator pulled out of synchronism with the rest 
of the S 3 fstem before the short circuit cleared, but 
generator No. 2, which was canying a load of only 
31,000 ^., did not pull out of s3mchronism. Grenerator 
No. 1 increased in ^eed until it tripped the emer- 
g^cy ova-speed governor at 1,960 rev. per min., shut¬ 
ting off all steam input to the turbine The turbine 
then drifted down to normal speed and pulled into 
step with the system 6J^ seconds after the short circuit 
occurred. 

There was very little reduction in steam input 
to the turbine until the emergency overspeed gov¬ 
ernor opCTated and closed both the throttle and in¬ 
tercepting valvM. This was due to the stored energy 
m the reheat boilers and piping, and would not be frue 
for an ordinafy single-cylinder, non-reheat type of 
turbine. The results obtained from this test were 
exactly analagous to those previously experienced dur¬ 
ing lightning storm conditions. The indicating meters 
on the control board swung violently during the first 
one or two seconds of the disturbance, and again as the 
machine pulled into synchronism. During the inter- 
m^ate time, the slip frequency was so high toat the 
i^catmg instruments could not follow the changes. 
The entire disturbance was over in six seconds with 
nothing to indicate to the operator, except the tripped 


emergency overspeed governor, that the turbine had 
been out of step with the system. 

A graphic voltage recorder with high-speed feature is 
normally used to record transient disturbances on this 
66-kv. bus. The chart obtained from this instrument 
during this test is shown in Fig. 7a. Fig. 7b was 
obtained during a lightning storm when the emergency 
overspeed governor operated. The exact similarity of 
these charts indicates that the conditions existing dur¬ 
ing this test must have closely approximated those 
experienced during the storm disturbances. The volt¬ 
age chart obtained from the graphic recorder should 
also be compared with the voltage chart shown in Fig. 
8, which was taken during this test by means of a high- 
^eed photographic recorder. This later type of 
instrument gives a true picture of the voltage conditions 
and the' comparison illustrates the limitations of graphic 
instruments as recorders of fast transient phenomena. 
Another chart which was taken during test No. 34 by 
this graphic instrument is shown in Fig. 7 b. This 
chart indicates a bad voltage disturbance followed 
by a period of low, slightly fluctuating voltage. Actu¬ 
ally, the generator was out of step with the system, 
^d voltage variations were about the same as shown 
in Fig. 8 obtained by the photographic recorder. Con¬ 
siderable caution must therefore be used in interpreting 
system disturbances from such graphic charts. 

Test No. IS. Calculations had indicated that genera¬ 
tor No. 1 would be stable with loads up to 25,000 kw., 
and a two-conductor-to-ground short circuit duration 
of less than % second. A two-conductor-to-ground 
short circuit was thrown on the system with a 25,000 
kw. load on generator No. 1, but due to the relay 
setting which kept the short circuit on for 1.7 seconds. 



Fig. 6 Test 12. Two-CoNDtrcTOK-To-GROUND Fault. 
Gbnbratoe No. 1 Unstable, Generator No. 2 Stable 


the generator again went out of synchronism but did 
not trip the emergency overspeed governor. Genera¬ 
tor No. 2 being heavily loaded, 43,000 kw., lost syn¬ 
chronism with the rest of the system and tripped the 
emergency ov^peed governor. Violent oscillation of 
the governor beam of generator No. 1 occurred before 
it resynchronized, but unfortunately, the oscillograph 
films had run through before this oscillation took place 
and no record of it was obtained. 

Test No. Ilf.. The relay setting was changed to 
reduce the short circuit time to 0.65 seconds and the 
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7d a very similar chart obtained during a lightning 
storm. These last two tests illustrate the value of 
fast clearing of the short circuit. 

Test No. 2S. After obtaining longer films for the 
oscillographs, another test was made under the same 
load and short-circuit conditions as in Test No. 13. 
Mg. 10 for this test shows that both generators were 
out of synchronism not only with the system but also 
with each other. This is evidenced by the uneven 
peaks in the curve showing the kilowatt output of 
generator No. 1. 

From this group of tests it is evident that generators 
lose ssmchronism for a brief time and then pull back 
into step again without giving evidence of this change, 
except by the magnitude of the disturbance; and also 
that system disturbances sustained after short circuits 
have been cleared are caused by loss of synchronism. 

Part II 

Governor Pumping 

Load Transfer Tests. Several operating companies 
have reported that dimng certain system disturbances 
the governor beams of their turbines have oscillated, 
and that this oscillation has continued for 2 or 8 min¬ 
utes, or until some means was taken to correct the 
condition, such as holding the governor beam, or dis¬ 
connecting the turbine from the system. This phenom¬ 
enon has generally been termed “governor pumping” 
and should not be confused with governor hunting which 
is a slow periodic movement caused by lag of the valve 
behind the governor. 

Inasmuch as very little adequate data were available 
on governor pumping and due to the fact that it had 
appeared in test No. 13, it seemed advisable to attempt 
its reproduction for the purpose of recording and 
analyzing this disturbance. 

Load transfer tests were first made to determine if 
governor pumping could be produced by a disturbance 
of a minor magnitude. In these tests the 66-kv. tie 
from Suburban to Wallenpaupack was opened leaving 
the Scranton Electric system entirely free from the 
other system except for the 66-kv. tie through the bus 
reactor at Stanton. The first tests were made by 
operating generators Nos. 1 and 2 at various loads so 
that initially power was transferred across the 66-kv. 
bus tie. With this arrangement, by opening the bus 
tie breaker it was possible to suddenly inanase or 
decrease the loaJi on generator No. 1 as much as 20,000 
kw., but it was impossible with any of these load 
transfer tests to obtain any sort of sustained oscillation. 

Next, a test was made to see if it were possible to 
start a sustained oscillation by suddenly disconnecting 
the generators from all loads but not from each other 
when they were carrying unequal portions of the load. 
Generator No. 1 was loaded to 30,600 kw. and No. 2 
to 10,000 kw., and then the oil circuit breaker to the 
load was tripped. Generator No. 1 dropped to 5,000 
kw. load as a generator and No. 2 took 5,000 kw. as a 


motor; the two generators increased in speed until 
they tripped the emergency overspeed governors. No 
oscillation of any magnitude was obtained either in the 
kilowatt output of the generators or in the movement 
of the governor beams. 

In another test the governor beam was slowly pressed 
down until the load on generator No. 1 was reduced 
from 40,000 kw. to 22,000 kw. The governor beam 
was then released and the generator picked up its 
previous load of 40,000 kw, without any appreciable 
oscillation of governor beam or kilowatt output. 

Prom this series of tests, it was concluded that it 
would be impossible to set up a sustained oscillation in 
the governor equipment without a much more severe 
system disturbance. Therefore, two-conductor-to- 
ground short circuits were then made in an effort to 



Pig. 11—Test 34. Pumping op Governor and Controi. 

Valve 

reproduce the pumping previously noted in test No. 13. 
While these tests were successful in reproducing the 
phenomenon, the best record was obtained in testing 
the special turbine valve equipment discussed in Part 
III. The records from test No. 34 are therefore used as 
a basis for the following analysis of governor pumping. 

Test No. SU. This was a two-conductor-to-ground 
short circuit test in which the generator lost synchro¬ 
nism but did not trip the emergency overspeed governor 
so that the speed governor still controlled the steam 
input. The reduction in the generator output due to 
the loss in synchronism coupled with the normal speed 
regulating characteristics of the governor resulted in a 
sustained prime mover speed above that of the system. 

Mg. 11 shows the results of this test. During the 
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first 2.6 seconds the movement of the main control 
valve was controlled by an auxiliary pilot valve which 
was being used in a preliminary form in an attempt to 
keep the turbine in synchronism; this pilot valve, how¬ 
ever, had no effect on the governor or control valve 
after this initial period. Seven seconds after the short 
circuit occurred the governor mechanism started to 
oscillate at a period coinciding exactly with the kilowatt 
oscillation of the generator. The speed curve shown is a 



Fia. 12 Test 34. Control Valve Position Versus Turbine 

Speed 

composite curve,, composed of an average speed curve 
obtained from the oscillograph record, and a supm-- 
imposed speed change calculated from the output of the 
generator and added to the average speed curve. 
From this composite curve it can be seen that if the 
governor follows the speed of the turbine it must 
alternately open and close the control valve an ap¬ 
preciable amount. The curves show that the governor 
was doing its best to follow these speed changes, al¬ 
though with about a quarter second time lag, and was 
thus varying the steam input in accordance with the 
speed, which is exactly what a speed governor is de¬ 
signed to do. 

Fig. 12 shows the relation between speed and control 
valve position for this particular test. About 8 seconds 
after the occurrence of the short circuit, the speed of 
the turbine was approximately 1,860 rev. per min. with 
a periodic plus and minus speed variation of 15 rev. per 
min. This 30 rev. per min. speed change at the average 
speed of 1,860 rev. per min. calls for a control valve 
stroke of about 1.3 in. Reference to Fig. 11 shows that 
the stroke of the control valve at this time was about 
1.3 in. and the average position was about correct for 
the average speed. 

During the interval from the third to the seventh 
second, the periodic speed change caused by the gen¬ 
erator slipping poles was so fast that it was impos¬ 
sible for the control valve to follow it. However, as 
soon as the average turbine speed came down to a 
point where the governor mechanism and control valve 
could follow the periodic changes in speed, the control 
valve started a pumping movement in which it assumed 
the proper position corresponding to the speed. This 
pumping of the governor beam was therefore a normal 
action and should be expected under condition^ such as 
existed at the time of its occurrence. 


Fig. 13 shows the speed regulation curve for the gov¬ 
ernor of this turbine at the load carried when this test 
was made. If the turbine was completely unloaded it 
would run about 5 per cent above the normal system 
speed. The figure also includes a curve showing the 
relation between speed of the turbine and the induc¬ 
tion generator output of the generator for the voltage 
conditions which existed on this system during this test. 
The point where the induction generator curve crosses 
the speed regulation curve determines the speed of the 
turbine and the load which it will carry when it is out of 
synchronism. The average output of the generator 
during the period covered by the curves was about 
13,000 kw. and the speed was about 3.3 per cent above 
normal. 

Due to the steam storage in the reheat boilers on this 
particular type of turbine, the oscillation of the main 
ftontrol valve had very little pulsating effect on the 
steam energy input to the turbine. This was evidenced 
by practically constant steam input pressure obtained 
on a pressure recorder at the eighth stage where steam 
is admitted to the turbine from the reheat boilers. 

During the period that the governor beam was oscil¬ 
lating in synchronism with the kilowatt oscillation of the 
generator, the speed of the generator was about 1.8 
cycles above the speed of the system. This represents 
a slip frequency of 108 cycles per minute. The natural 
period of oscillation of the governor weights and 
springs, without the frictional resistance of the pilot 
valve and oil system, is about 200 cycles per minute. 
Due to this difference in natural period of oscillation, it 
^ems reasonably sure that the governor Tnftf.hauiarn 
itself contributed nothing to the oscillation of the gover¬ 
nor beam and control valve. The speed change must 
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Fig. 13— Test 34. Turbine Regulation and Induction 
Gbneratoe Power 

at least be considered the primary cause of the oscilla¬ 
tion or pumping. 

An effort was made to stop the pumping of the gover¬ 
nor beam by steadying it by hand; the oscillation 
itself was damped by this means, but the turbine did 
not slow down and resynchronize due to the fact that no 
reduction was made in steam admission. The turbine 
was finally pulled into synchronism with the system 
when the main throttle valve was closed by hand, 
allowing the turbine to come down in speed. Con-r 
siderable escalation had been noticed in the meantime 
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on generator No. 2 and it was removed from the system 
by tripping the generator oil circuit breaker. 

There are two ways of curing this governor pumping 
after it has once been started. The first method, which 
may be preferred in many instances, is to reduce the 
speed of the turbine so that it will synchronize with the 
rest of the system. The second method is to remove the 
generator from the system by tripping the generator oil 
circuit breaker. The operator in the switchboard 
gallery can apply the first method by operating the 
synchronizing motor on the governor spring, and the 
second method by tripping the generator oil drcuit 
breaker. The turbine man can also apply the first 
method by tripping the. throttle valve. This valve, 
however, should be reopened the instant the generator 
pulls into synchronism to avoid burning the turbine 
blades. As the turbine speed will decrease rapidly 
when the throttle valve is closed the generator will 
usually res 3 mchronize by the time the turbine man is 
ready to reopen this valve. 

Previous investigations of this peculiar governor 
pumping have shown that it was apparently possible 
to damp out such an oscillation during some tests by 
merdy introducing frictional resistance on the governor 
beam, but during other tests this frictional resistance 
method was not successful. In all previous investi¬ 
gations it has only been possible to set up governor 
pumping by some very severe system disturbance, 
which in all probability meant that the generator was 
out of synchronism with the rest of the S 3 rstem. The 
results of these previous investigations also suggest 
that the primary cause of such governor pumping is 
loss of synchronism and consequent periodic speed 
change of the generator involved as it slips poles as 
found in the tests made at Stanton. 

If the regulation of the turbine governor from no 
load to full load is small the slip frequency when the 
generator is out of step will be low, consequently a 
relatively long time is available to alternately store and 
take energy from the rotor. This will result in a large 
periodic cl^ge in speed at a low frequency which 
can be easily followed by the governor, and will cause 
the control valve to move over a wide range. If the 
regulation is increased the ^eed at which the turbine 
will run when out of sync^nism will be higher, the 
slip-frequency between the generator and the rest of 
the system will* be greater, and the speed change as the 
generator slips poles wfil be less. All of these factors 
tfflid to reduce the effect on the governor and make it 
more difficult for it to follow the periodic speed changes 
due to pole slipping. This may explain why it has 
apparently been possible to cure some cases of governor 
pumping by merely broadening the regulation range 
of the governor. 

Reducing the field of the generator as has been done 
m some previous tests, would also tend to reduce the 
magnitude of the periodic q)eed change as the genwator 


slips poles, and consequently reduce the effect on the 
governor. 

Prom this series of tests the following facts seem to 
be evident: 

1. The turbine governors operate correctly under 
all normal conditions of load transfer and system dis¬ 
turbances as long as the generators remain in step with 
the rest of the system. 

2. Pumping of the governor mechanism occurs 
primarily because of a periodic change in speed of the 
turbine. 

3. Pumping of the governor mechanism may con¬ 
tinue indetoitely if the generator loses S3mchronism 
and the steam input is not cut off. 

4. Pumping will terminate if the generator is syn¬ 
chronized with, or segregated from, the system. Syn¬ 
chronization may be expedited by cutting off the steam 
input to the turbine so that its speed will be reduced 
and again match that of the system. 

Part III 

Tests with Special Valve Equipment 

In the previous short-circuit tests, all really severe 
system disturbances wa^ accompanied by a loss of 
ssmchronism of one or both of the generators. When 
the generator lost synchronism under light load con¬ 
ditions and did not trip the emergency overspeed 
governor, considerable oscillation, or pumping, of the 
governor beam was noted To prevent both the severe 
system disturbances and the pumping of the governor 
beam, it was evidently necessary to keep the generator 
in synchronism with the rest of the system. One solu¬ 
tion of the problem was, of course, to reduce the short- 
circuit time as shown by Tests Nos. 13 and 14. How¬ 
ever, it was quite doubtful that sufficient decrease in 
short-circuit time could be secured and selective relay¬ 
ing also maintained with existing ss^stem connections 
and equipment. Therefore, the possibility of holding 
this turbine in synchronism by rapid reduction of input 
steam following a systm disturbance seemed in this 
case to justify investigation. A special power surge 
relay and a valve mechanism were therefore designed 
to shut off the steam input to the turbine by closing 
the main control and intercepting valves temporarily 
when a short circuit occurred. 

The power surge relay was a three-phase wattmeter ele¬ 
ment arranged with a normally open pair of contacts 
which would not close for a slow change in power out¬ 
put of the alternator, but for a sudden decrease in the 
output would close quickly and then remain closed 
for a time propoirtional to the magnitude and duration 
of the power change. This measure of the reduction in 
the kilowatt output of the turbine determined the time 
that the steam valves of the turbine remained closed, 
and thereby reduced the steam input in proportion to 
the reduction in the output. The valves were then 
allowed to reopen and the turbine to resume the ggmo 
load that it was carrying before the disturbance. 
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In order to obtain a fast reduction in steam input to 
the turbine it necess^ to operate both the control 
valve and the intercepting valve on the reheat loop. 
The control valve with its oil operating cylinder and 
pilot valve was not changed as it was found that the 
doting time of this valve was short enough to give the 
desired results due to the fact that there was only about 
25 POT cent of the total turbine output under control 
of this valve during the first two seconds. A solenoid 
operated valve was added to the pilot valve to permit 
its control by the power surge relay. This arrangement 
also provided for the necessary free control of the pilot 
valve by the operating governor under normal load 
conditions. 

The intercepting valve on the reheat loop, however, 
was found to operate too slowly. This necessitated a 
new v^ve cylinder with larger ports, and a stronger 
operating spring. A separate trip valve wa!s in- 



Fia. 14 —Test 61. Speciai. Valve Equipment. Both 
QBNB nATons Stable 

stalled, large enough to insure dumping of the operat¬ 
ing cylinder oil in the required time. This trip valve 
was also oil operated through a solenoid operated 
pilot valve. As originally designed the intercepting 
valve was given a long stroke to insure a small pressure 
drop through it, but while making these tests this stroke 
was reduced so that the steam flow was restricted as 
soon as the valve started to close. In this maim or a 
closing time of about second was obtained for these 
valves. 

Tests of the special valve equipment prior to these 
changes did not give the desired increase in stability 
due to the slow closing of the intercepting valve. 

Test No. 51. Tests Nos. 14 and 23, the results of 
which are shown in Figs. 9 and 10, respectively, were 
two short circuits with similar load conditions on the 
turbine, but with a different duration of the short 
circuit. These tests were made with standard governor 


control equipment. In Test No. 23 both generators 
No. 1 and No. 2 lost synchronism with each other and 
with the rest of the system. 

Fig. 14 (Test 51) shows the results of a two-conductor- 
to-ground short circuit on the 66-kv. bus with the kilo¬ 
watt load on generator No. 1 the same as for Tests Nos. 
14 and 23, and the short-circuit time the same as for 
Test No. 23. The load on generator No. 2 was, how¬ 
ever, somewhat reduced from its previous load. The 
steam input curve on this figure shows how the high¬ 
speed valve mechanisms used in this test, but not in 
Tests Nos. 14 and 23, reduced the input so that the 



Pig. 16—^Tbst 52. Special Valve Equipment. Both 
Gbnebators Stable 

generator not only did not lose S3mchl'onism with the 
rest of the system, but even drifted back in angle so 
fast that it was taking power as a motor when the short 
circuit cleared. 

Test No. 52. Another short-circuit test was then 
made with full kilowatt output from generator No. 1, 
but with the relay set so that the oil circuit breaker 
opened the short circuit in 0.33 seconds. Fig. 15 shows 
the results of this test. Note that the genOTator did 
not pull out of synchronism. 

Test No. 53. In order to see if the equipment would 
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hold the generator in synchronism irrespective of the 
duration of the short circuit, another test was made with 
full load on generator No. 1, but with the relay adjusted 
so that it cleared the short circuit in 1.78 seconds. 
The results of this test are shown in Fig. 16. The 
steam input for generator No. 1 is not available on 
account of faulty operation of some of the recording 
devices. Generator No. 1 pulled out of ssmchronism 
with the rest of the system, and after slipping 16 poles, 
pulled back into step again. A special asynchronous 
relay had been included in the test equipment so that if 
the generator did lose synchronism the steam valves of 
the turbine would be kept closed for 7 seconds before 



Generator No. 1 unstable 
Generator No. 2 stable 


they would reopen and enable the turbine to resume its 
full load. 

Although generator No. 1 pulled out of synchronism 
with the systepi during this test, it is felt that by a few 
further refinements in the relay and valve mechanism, 
it would be possible to keep this generator in synchro¬ 
nism with the rest of the system even for short circuits 
as severe as in this test. 

These tests evidence the possibilities of this method 
for improving system stability and indicaite results 
which are comparable with those obtained by the use of 
the more commonly proposed means for attaining the 
same end. 

It should be borne in mind that the application of 
this scheme to certain complex t 3 q)es of turbines can not 


always be economically justified owing to the large 
amount of supplementary control equipment required, 
and the unreliable operation which may ensue. 


TABLE I 

SUMMARY OP TESTS 


Test 

No. 

Initis 

in 

kl load 
nw. 

Duration 
of short 
circuit 
cycles 

Valve 

control 

Stability 

of 

system 

Fig. 

No. 

Eemai'ks 

Gen 
No, 1 

Gen. 
No. 2 

11 

38 

30 

100. 

Standard 

Stable 

6 

1 C. G. Fault 

12 

40 

31 

100 

Standard 

Unstable 

6, 7, 8 

2 C, G.. Fault 

13 

25 

43 

100 

Standard 

Unstable 


2 O. G. Fault 

14 

25 

43 

39 

Standard 

Stable 

9 

2 O. G. Fault 

20 

35 

43 


Standard 


20 

Load Trans¬ 








fer Test 

23 

25 

43 

100 

Standard 

Unstable 

10 

2 C, G. Fault 

34 

38 

25 

40 

Semi- 








Special 

Unstable 

7. 11 

2 O. G. Fault 

60 

35 

20 


Special 


20 

Load Trans¬ 








fer Test 

61 

25 

31 

98 

Special 

Stable 

14 

2 O. G. Fault 

52 

44 

20 

19 H 

Special 

Stable 

15 

2 O. G. Fault 

63 

45 

20 

106 

Special 

Unstable 

16 

2 O. G. Fault 


Part IV 

Miscellaneous Test Data and General Comments 

Load Dropping Testa. A number of tests was made 
to determine the increase in speed of the turbine caused 
by the stored energy in the reheat boilers and piping. 
During these tests, all load on the house generator was 
removed so that the entire turbine load could be 
dropped by opening the main generator oil circuit 
breaker. 

With the reheat boilers in service, a load of 32,000 kw. 
was dropped, causing the turbine to overspeed and trip 
the emergency governor. With the reheat boilers out 
of service it was possible to drop 31,500 kw. without the 
turbine speed becoming high enough to trip the emer¬ 
gency governor; but when 36,600 kw. was dropped, the 
emergency governor tripped at 1,955 rev. per min. The 
turbine speed increased to a maximum of 1,965 rev. per 
min. during this test. 

With the reheat boilers in service, one test was made 
by connecting the generators so that load was dropped 
from both generators, but the generators themselves 
were left connected together. Generators Nos. 1 and 2 
initially carried 30,500 kw., and 10,000 kw. respectively. 
Generator No. 1 continued to operate as a generator, 
driving generator No. 2 as a motor, and under these 
conditions, the machines overspeeded together and 
tripped both emergency governors. 

The standard governor was used in all these tests and 
it was found that the pilot and main control valves were 
very fast in following the movement of the governor 
beam. The pilot valve moved within 2 cycles and the 
main control valve within 4 cycles after the movement 
of the governor beam. The governor itself responded 
in two or three cycles to any change. 

Load Transfer Tests. Of the many load, transfer 
tests made on the Stanton turbines, two were of out¬ 
standing int^est in showing the effectiveness of the 
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special valve equipment. In these tests, system con¬ 
nections were such that the initial 35,000 kw. output of 
Generator No. 1 was divided, 11,000 kw. being sent 
through a long tie line by the way of Wallenpaupack 
to the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, and the 
remaining 24,000 kw. being supplied direct to the 
Scranton Electric Company. The Scranton Electric 
breaker was then opened, forcing the entire 35,000-kw, 
output over the Wallenpaupack tie line. The kv-a. 
loading of this tie line was limited to 18,000 kv-a. by 



tors, with different values of resistance in the armature 
circtiit. 

Fig. 9 shows the damping of generator No. 1 with 
small external armature resistance. The amplitude of 
the oscillations of the generator decreases quite rapidly 
and after a few swings dies out entirely. Pig. 17 sho^ 
the oscillations of the same generator with considerable 



Fig. 19—Calcolatbd Swing of Gbnbbatob 1 Dgbino a 
Two-Conductob-to-Obovnd Fault with and without 
Sfbcial Valve Equipment 

external resistance in the armature circuit. The ampli¬ 
tude of the oscillations decreases quite slowly and indi¬ 
cates that under these conditions the generator damping 
was but slightly positive. These tests therefore indi¬ 
cate that damping in a synchronous machine decreases 
as the external armature resistance increases. 


Fig* 17 Tests 20 and 50. Power Over Xjong Tie Line with 

AND WITHOUT SPECIAL VaLVB EQUIPMENT 

relays at Wallenpaupack. For Test No. 20, Fig. 17, 
the turbine was equipped with a standard governor. 
After the breaker controlling the Scranton Electric 
load was opened, the generator load oscillated about an 
average output of 35,000 kw., until the breaker at 
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Fig. 18—^Test 62. Comparison of Test and Calculated 
Relative Angle Between Generators Nos. 1 and 2 


Wallenpaupack tripped on overload. In Test No. 50 
(Pig. 17), the same switching arrangements were used, 
but the turbine was equipped with special valve 
mechanism. In this test, the valves started to close as 
soon as the Scranton Electric breaks opened and the 
output of the generator was sufficiently reduced so that 
the breaker at Wallenpaupack did not open. 

Damping, The data on the Scranton tests also gave 
some indication of the change in damping of the genera- 


Cowtporisow of Tests and Calculation. Many mathe^ 
matical computations of system stability have been 
made but seldom has there been an opportunity to 
make actual checks on these calculations by applying 
short circuits to the system while it is in operation. 
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It is, therefore, interesting to compare the values ob¬ 
tained from the tests with values calculated for the 
same conditions. Such a comparison is given in Pig. 18 
winch shows the relative angle between the two Stanton 
generators during a two-conductor-to-ground fault. It 
will be noted from this figure that the calculated curve 
has the same relative shape as the test curve and follows 
it quite closely, especially during the first swing of the 
generators. 

Calculations were also made to determine the increase 
in stability to be expected with the special valve con¬ 
trol mechanism. The curves shown in Fig. 19 show 
the angular change of generator No. 1 due to a two- 
conductor-to-ground fault with and without the special 
valve control equipment. These curves indicated that 
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generator No. 1 could be made to remain in synchro¬ 
nism with the system with the special valve control 
equipment. This was substantiated by test. 

Effect of VoUage Regulators. The main generators 
have direct-connected, self-excited, 260-volt exciters. 
The rate of exciter voltage build up at the voltage 
required for full load on the generator is 80 volts per 
second. The exciters are equipped with rheostatic 
type regulators. Records were taken of the generator 
field voltage and current, and the voltage across the 
regulator contacts during some of the short-circuit tests. 
These records show that the regulator attempted to 
maintain maximum field on the exciter throughout the 
disturbance, and that about 2.5 seconds were required 
to raise the exciter voltage from 176 volts to the exciter 
ceiling of 275 volts. Due to this slow build up of the 
exciter voltage, it is evident that the regulator had 
very little effect during the time the short circuits were 
on the system. 
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Appendix A 

Description op System, Station, and Test 
Equipment 

Description of System. The Scranton Electric Com¬ 
pany and the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 


serve a considerable portion of eastern Pennsylvania. 
The Scranton Electric Company supplies power to the 
section in and around the city of Scranton. T his is 
normally received from the Stanton Plant, and dis¬ 
tributed over the 66-kv.. and 22-kv. networks. The 
Suburban Plant is located in the city of Scranton, and 
has an installed capacity of approximately 70,000 kv-a. 
This plant is not normally in operation, but was used 
during these tests to insure continuity of load supply. 
The 22-kv. network is normally fed through a 30,000- 
kv-a. transformer bank located at Suburban. 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Company serves 
the section around Wilkes Barre, west as far as the 
Northumberland district, south as far as Harrisburg, 
and east to the Allentown district. The main generat¬ 
ing plants are Wallenpaupack, 40,000 kw., Hauto 
56,000 kw. and Pine Grove 55,000 kw. The trans¬ 
mission system is composed chiefly of 66-kv. lines. 

Pig. 2 shows the main transmission network of the 
two systems, unimportant portions shown only as 
equivalent networks, with the generating capacity and 
reactance of all lines and apparatus. The reactance 
values are all on a 50,000-kv-a. base. These two sys¬ 
tems have two interconnections, one, through a 66-kv. 
bus tie reactor at the Stanton Plant, and the other 
through a 66-kv. line extending from Peckville (Scran¬ 
ton Electric Company) to the Wallenpaupack Plant 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company. The 
line distance from Stanton to Wallenpaupack is 44 
miles; from Stanton to Siegfried, 37 miles; and the tie 
from Wallenpaupack to Siegfried is made by a 64-mile, 
220-kv. line. 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Company has a 
low reactance tie to the Philadelphia Electric Com¬ 
pany by means of a 220-kv. line from Siegfried to Ply¬ 
mouth Meeting. It also has 66-kv. ties with the 
Luzerne County Gas and Electric Company at Stanton, 
Wilkes Barre, and Berwick. This latter company 
has generating plants indirectly tied to Harwood with 
a total capacity of approximately 50,000 kw. 

Because of the bus tie reactor between the systems at 
the Stanton Plant and the 32-mile, high reactance line 
from Scranton to Wallenpaupack, there was a tendency 
for generator No. 1 and the Scranton system to swing 
as a unit during transient disturbances. Due to the 
fafrly heavy network of the Pennsylvania Power & 
L^ht Company, and the low reactance tie from Sieg¬ 
fried to Wallenpaupack and Plymouth Meeting, this 
part of the interconnected system also tends to swing 
as a unit imder transient conditions. 

Station Equipmm. Fig. 3 is a one line diagram of 
the Stanton Station showing the main electrical con¬ 
nections. The high-voltage bus scheme is employed, 
that is, the generator and transformer are operated 
as a unit, no switching being done on the low-voltage 
side of the transformer bank. The station auxiliaries 
are normally fed from each house generator although 
it is possible to feed them from a transformer connected 
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to the 66-kv. bus on the Scranton Electric side of the 
station. 

The two main gen^'ators are each rated 52,630 kv-a. 
0.92 power factor, three-phase, 60 cycle, 11,000 volts. 
Geno^tor No. 1 normally supplies power to the Scran¬ 
ton Electric Company, and No. 2 to the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company. Power is generated at 11,000 
volts and transmitted at 66,000 volts. The two sys¬ 
tems are separated at the plant by a 7 per cent bus tie 
reactor connecting the two 66-kv. buses. 

Each turbine shaft also carries a 3,283-kv-a. 0.7 
power factor, thr^-phase, 60-cycle, 2,300-volt house 
generator, and exciters for the main and house genera¬ 
tors. ^ The exciter for the main unit is a shunt wound 
machine ie.ted 250 kw. at 250 volts; its voltage is con¬ 
trolled by a rheostatic type voltage regulator. The 
main step-up transformers are each rated 52,500 kv-a., 
and are solidly grounded on the 66-kv. side. The 66- 
kv. bus arrangement is practically identical on both 
the Pennsylvania Power & light Company, and the 
Scmnton Electric Company’s side of the station. The 
switching scheme consists of a main and reserve bus 
having a circuit breaker selector scheme. 

The 66-kv. reactor connecting the two buses formed 
a part of the ultimate station plan in which it was neces¬ 
sary to limit the breaker duty by use of reactors. It 
was also felt that in the present initial installation that 
the reactor would limit somewhat the magnitude of 
voltage troubles that might be reflected from one sys¬ 
tem into the other. 

The relaying for the outgoing lines from this station 
is provided by balanced current or balanced power 
protection where parallel lines are involved, and 
straight over-current protection for single circuit lines. 

The steam turbines are rated 50,000 kw., 1,800 rev. 
per min., 19 stages with initial steam pressure of 600 
lb. per sq. in., and temperature of 725 degrees. The 
steam is reheated between the 7th and 8th stages to 
725 degrees. 

Steam extractions are provided for feed water heating 
from the 12th and 16th stages; additional extraction 
from the 6th stage is used for operating the air jet for 
the condenser when this pressure is over 100 lb. per 
sq. in., or about 20,000 kw. load on the turbine. The 
reheat system is shown diagrammatically on Mg. 1, and 
consists of a 20-in. diameter line from the 7th stage 
outlet to the reheaters and a 24 in. diameter line from 
the reheaters to the 8th stage admission. The reheater 
is by-passed by shutting the valves in the lines to and 
from the reheater, and opening the by-pass valve 
located at the turbine. 

There is approximately 25 per cent of the total tur¬ 
bine power generated in the high-pressure section, and 
75 per cent in the low-pressure section. At ful Hoad 
the reheater and connections contain approximately 
270 lb. of steam, while the turbine flow is approximately 
100 lb. per second. This gives, therefore, a large reser¬ 
voir of energy for the low-pressure section of the turbine. 


The turbines are designed for base load, with a single 
control valve connected through a relay system to the 
operating governor. There is also an intercepting 
valve in the reheat steam line at the inlet to the 8th 
stage of the turbine. This intercepting valve as well 
as the control valve and turbine throttle valve are 
under the control of the emergency governor which 
operates about 10 per cent above normal speed. The 
mov^ent of the control valve, intercepting valve, and 
turbine throttle valve in response to the governors is 
accomplished by oil pressure. The control valve 
follows the operating governor movement by means of 
a pilot valve; return motion from the control valve 
recenters the pilot valve, so that the control valve 
takes a definite position for each position of the operat¬ 
ing governor. The into’cepting valve and throttle 
valve, having no return motion, are either open or shut. 
These valves are shut by relieving the oil pressure in 
the valve operating cylinders. 

Test Equijmmt. In order to obtain simultaneous 
records of all the varying elements during a disturbance, 
it was necessary to use six oscillographs with a total 
of 22 vibrators. One element of each oscillograph was 
used as a timing wave. This wave was interrupted 
eveiy second, so that it was possible to line up all the 
films after the test, and obtain the proper sequence of 
events. Preliminary tests with films five feet long did 
not give sufficient time to obtain a complete record of 
aU the disturbances. Mims 15 ft. long were ob¬ 
tained for the remainder of the tests. Th es e were 
run at a speed of about one ft. per sec. 

Two three-phase wattmeter elements were used to 
measure the kilowatt output of the two generators in 
the station. Current and voltage were measured dur¬ 
ing all tests involving short circuits; voltage from the 
66-kv. buses to ground was obtained during some of 
the tests by means of two photographic, high-speed 
recorders. 

The recording of the mechanical measurements on 
the oscillograph films raised several unique problems. 
Records of the pressure at several points in the hydraulic 
system of the turbine governor equipment, and of the 
steam pressure at the 8th stage of the turbine, were 
obtained by means of pressure recorders which had 
been developed for testing pressure in oil circuit breaker 
tanks during short-circuit tests. These recorders 
consist of a smaH solenoid coil in a magnetic frame with 
a flexible steel diaphram. The pressure applied to 
this diaphram vanes the air gap in the magnetic cir¬ 
cuit of the coil. A 500-cycle a-c. voltage is impressed 
on the coil, and the resultant current which changes 
with the pressure can be recorded by an oscillograph. 

It was desired to record the movement of the gover¬ 
nor beam very accurately. Contact resistance devices 
were tried during the first tests, but were unsatisfactory 
due to the force necessary to move the device and the 
space necessary between the contacts. Mnally a 
special photoelectric cell position indicating device 
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was designed and used for the latter portion of the tests. 
This device consisted of a small disk with unequal holes 
around its periphery. The light was arranged to shine 
through these holes on a photoelectric cell; the change 
in the resistance of the photoelectric cell was used to 
operate an amplif 3 dng tube, the output current of which 
was recorded by the oscillograph. Each time a hole 
in the disk admitted light to the photoelectric cell, a 
deflection of definite magnitude was obtained on the 
oscillograph. This disk was fastened to the governor 
beam by means of a steel wire so that any movement of 
the governor beam would rotate the disk. By means 
of this device it was possible to measure the movement 
of the governor beam to 0.01 in. over its total travel of 
4 in. The movement of the main control valve and 
intercepting valve was recorded satisfactorily by means 
of a contact resistance device. 

To obtain the average speed of a turbine, a small 
synchronous converter was equipped with a large fly¬ 
wheel and run from the direct current end. The a-c. 
voltage of the converter was compared with one phase 
voltage of the house generator of the turbine by con¬ 
necting the oscillograph so that it would read the 
vector difference of the two voltages. Before each test 
the converter was adjusted to the same ^eed as the 
turbine, so that the vector difference of the two voltages 
was about constant. The change in this vector differ¬ 
ence during the test was tised to obtain the speed of the 
turbine. The house genontors on the two turbines 
are arranged on the shaft so that they have the same 
phase relation. The relative angular movment of the 
two turbines was recorded by taking the vector differ¬ 
ence of like phases of the two house generators. 

Appendix B 

Calcoiation of Stability Limits and Short-Circuit 
Current 

To study the electrical system stability, the system 
reactances were reduced to an equivalent four Tna<».1iiTia 
system; the two machines at Stanton were considered 
as generators tied together through the bus tie reactor, 
and equivalent motors represented the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company system and the Saranton 
Electric Company system. One- and two-conductor to 
ground faults were contidered outside of the generator" 
No. 1 high-tendon bus as shown in Fig. 20. The 
podtive, negatiye, and zero phase sequence reactances 
viewed from the point of fault together with tiie inertia 
constants for tiiese machines are also shown in this 
figure. 

Before making the tests at the Stanton Station, calcu¬ 
lations were made to determine the stability limits of 
the s^tem imder short-circuit conditions and the short- 
circuit currents to be expected. For the preliminary 
calculations, the system was conddered as a two 
machine problem; that is, the Stanton generator No. 1 
was assumed to supply power to the rest of the system 
represented as an equivalent motor. The results of 
these calculations are shown in curve form in Fig. 4. 


With a one-conductor-to-ground fault, the stability 
limit was far above the rated kilowatt output of the 
generator, while the stability limit for a two-conductor- 
to-ground fault was approximately 25,000 kw. for a 
switching time of not more than three-quarters of a 
second. 

Due to the low reactance tie between the generators 
in the Stanton Station, there was some doubt if reducing 
the system to a two machine problem could be justified. 
Close checks on these stability limits were made con¬ 
sidering the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 
and Scranton Electric Company systems as motors 
bdng supplied by the two Stanton genCTators as shown 
in Fig. 20, that is, swing curves were made for a four 
machine problem. 

The real check on these calculations came when short 
circuits consisting of one and two conductors to ground 
were put on the Systran. As predicted by the calcu¬ 
lations, the short-circuit tests showed that the system 
was stable with a one-conductor-to-ground fault but 
with a two-conductor-to-ground fault and a load of 
40,000 kw. the system was decidedly unstable; but with 
a load of 25,000 kw. and short switching time, the sys¬ 
tem was stable. These tests, are described in detail 
in the group from Test No. 11 to Test No. 14. 

The short-circuit current calculated and checked by 
the oscillographs during a two-conductor-to-groimd 
fault, was approximately 7,000 amperes in the ground 
with a corresponding 5,700 amperes in the faulty phases. 

Appendix C 

Change in Speed op a Rotating Body for a Given 
Energy Differential* 

The formulas derived below were found to be quite 
useful in calculating a speed change for a given enra’gy 
differential. 

The fundamental equation for rotor motion is given 
by the equation 


where the per unit torque (T) is equal to some inertia 
constant (M) multiplied by the time rate of change of 
per-uhit speed. The inertia constant (M) may be 
defined as the time required for the rotor to come to 
rest with unit decelerating torque applied at normal 
speed and maintained constant until zero speed is 
reached. 

To evaluate (ilf), formula (1) is integrated from 
w = 1 to (0 = 0 with T = — 1. 



Thus M is the time to come to rest with unit re¬ 
tarding torque applied. 

♦By Mr. I. H, Summers. 
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The energy differential is given by 

= j Twdt^f Moido} 


(3) 


AE 

If 


Where AE is the differential energy divided by the 
base power. This may be written 

w 4- A c»> ^ 

~ S ^ (A (ay + Cl) (A (I)) (4) 

mi. • ^ ^ 

Ihe quantity may be thought of as the diffa*- 

) 

ential ena'gy divided by twice the rotor stored energy 
at normal speed. 

The expression for the change in speed is 
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I AE 

= yj w* 4- 2 -irv~ — w 


M 


(5) 


Several modifications of thQ formula for A w have been 
found useful. 

Starting from zero speed w = 0 and 


A 0) = 

Starting from unity speed 
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To illustrate the use of formula (5c), a numerical 
example is given. The energy differential for one of 
the swings of the rotor during test 34 was 9,280 kw. sec. 
The constants for this machine are, Jlf = 11, base power 
= 60,000 kw., normal speed 1,800 rev. per min. Then 
the speed change is 
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11 2 
= 30 rev. per min. 
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Discussion 

T. E. Purcell: These tests were made with about the same 
objective as those conducted under the writer’s supervision 
several years ago and reported in a paper* presented at the 
winter convention of 1930. It is gratifying to learn that, in 
goneral, ihe results of these tests, although conducted under 
different conditions and in a different manner, are almost identi¬ 
cal with results we obtained. 

’•‘Operating Characteristics of Turbine Governors, by T. E. Purcell and 
A, P. Hayward, A. I. E. B, Trans., April 1930, p. 716. 


I am greatly surprised to learn from this paper that the 
turbines under test, overspeeded enough to trip the emergency 
governors when loads in excess of 60 per cent of the rated capacity 
were dropped and I am also surprised at the endeavor of tlie 
authors to point out that the correption of this most undesirable 
performance is a rather complex problem. 

Trouble of this kind, that is machines tripping ‘ emergency 
governors due to loss of load, was encountered on the Duquesne 
Light Company’s system, principally at the Colfax Power 
Station, for several years, until in 1925 the writer in cooperation 
with engineers of the Westinghouse Electric amd Manufacturing 
Company agreed that this difficulty could be eliminated and 
diligently set about the task. The results of this work are 
outlined in a paper entitled “Load Dump Tests Made on Colfax 
Turbines” by the writer, which appeared in Power in 1929. 

This feature of turbo generators, that is loss of load without 
tripping of emergency governors, is considered so important 
by us that it is one of the acceptance tests wo conduct upon all 
new turbines installed. We have conducted tests upon a 
60,000-kw, single-cylinder Westinghouse turbine, recently placed 
in service at our James .H. Reed Power Station. The maxi¬ 
mum load, about 70,000 kw., can be suddenly dropped by 
opening the generator oil circuit breaker without the emergency 
governor tripping. 

E. E. George: Where it is desired to produce out-of-step 
conditions without too much shock to the system, this can be 
accomplished by lowering the excitation on the plant while build¬ 
ing up on the kw. output. By juggling the excitation and gover¬ 
nor opening it is fairly easy to control surging between the plant 
and the rest of the system. The effect of various out-of-step 
conditions on relays is very interesting. 

One point particularly worthy of comment in this paper is 
the possibility of getting machines back in step without taking 
them off of the bus. This saves the time required to resynchro¬ 
nize the machine which may be excessive if there is trouble on 
the system. 

For several years we have instructed our operators, in case 
of out-of-step conditions, to juggle the held rheostat and governor 
controls and try to get the equipment back in step without 
disconnecting and paralleling. In most cases it has been possible 
to accomplish this successfully. 

Phillip Sporn; This paper forcefully brings out the fact that 
although governors have been in use in connection with the 
operation of steam turbines for many, many years, the real 
action of such governors, particularly their action under times 
other than normal, has not been, well understood and certainly 
not understood clearly enough to be able to deduct therefrom 
the amount ultimately contributed by the governor itself toward 
the total disturbance. The tests which wore oarrieid out as 
described in this paper show that the governor’s contribution 
to the total disturbance under certain conditions of system fault 
is no negligible portion. 

As is also brought out in. the paper, this out-of-step condition 
between generators in the same station or between generators 
and the system, is no uncommon oocurreno©. It undoubtedly 
happens many times but before anything really serious develops, 
the hunting dies down, the generators pull back into synchronism 
and the entire disturbance is summarized and frequently, for¬ 
gotten under the general heading of “surge on the system.” 
Fig, 1 shows a high-speed chart taken at the Turner substation 
of the Appalachian Electric Power Company during a condition 
of a severe short on a low-voltage bank, approximately 50 miles 
away. It will be noted that this condition is very analogous to 
the condition of instability shown in Pig. 7 b of the paper under 
Test 34. In this case the taking off by hand of a turbine unit at 
Cabin Creek, a generating station located approximately 25 
miles from Tumor, resulted in the system puffing into 
synchronism. 
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Fig. 2 shows another chart taken at the Turner substation 
during lightning disturbance on the Turner-Cabin Creek line. 
It will be seen in this case that the instability which developed 
at Cabin Creek on unit No. 6, due to a fault condition on the 
Turner-Cabin Creek line, was sufficient to pull the unit out of 
synchronism, with the result that it tripped off the line from 
overspeed. The situation is very similar to case B in Fig. 7. 

Fig. 3 shows a record taken on a Hall recorder at the Glen 
Lyn generating station. The upper record shows ground current 
and the lower three records show line-to-line voltages on the 132- 
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kv. bus. During a lightning storm a double circuit fault occurred 
between Glen Lyn generating station and the Switchback sub¬ 
station to the west. Both circuits tripped and the station was 
practically unloaded resulting in violent swinging for about three 
seconds and subsequent less severe swinging for another three 
seconds until the generators finally pulled in step and the voltage 
became normal. 

It is obvious that in aU these conditions, while the governor 
may not have been a direct contributing cause for the violence 
of the fluctuations, it certainly did not contribute anything 
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defimtc early enough in the disturbance to materially reduce or 
^nnnize ^e distmbance. On the other hand, the governor 
o^ a detote pomt m the system at which to apply restraining 
fo^s under disturbance conditions. The authors show in 

offers a deflnite remedial force 
toward the mitigation of some of these disturbances. There is no 
question but that the intelligent application of the watt principle 
m govemn^ as brought about by the authors will be of mate^ 


It may be interesting in connection with this to tell of some 
of the other remedial measures that have been taken at the 
Stanton Plant to overcome some of the difficulties that have 
been experienced with instability between two generators. The 
first step after the experience with instability was to reduce the 
load on the generating station under disturbance condition to 
about 60,000 kw., which is only 66 per cent of the normal system 
rating. This is a very uneconomical way of bringing about 
stability and could not be maintained for any extensive period. 
The problem was carefully analyzed from every angle and as a 
result the following.measures were decided upon: 

1. As a first step, high-speed relays in the form of plunger 
type ground relays were installed on all outgoing circuits and 
set so that they would operate on ground faults for about 80 
per cent of the distance from the generating station to the 
nearest substation. 

2. This station has two 66,000-volt buses, one a main and 
the other a reserve, each with its own circuit breakers. One set 
of these breakers, i, e., the breakers on one entire bus, is being 
cut over for high-speed operation. It is estimated that this 



Fig. 3 


or mgii-speed relays and circuit breakers will clear 
ground faults in a maximum of 10 cycles, for faults occurring on 
any outgoing line for about 80 per cent of the distance between 
the generating station and nearest substations. 

3. The installation of watt governor mechanisms along the 
toes pointed out in the papers is being studied at the present 
time with a probability that the installation will be prpceeded 
mth as soon as some of the pertinent detaUs are worked out. 
Subsequent to the installation of the high-speed relavs but before 
the breakers were cut over to high speed, a very severe lightning 
stem occurred during which two faults occurred near the Stanton 
station, one on the Scranton system, and the other a little later, 
on the Pei^ylvania Power and Light Company .system. During 
this penod the generators were carrying 80,000 kw. and no 
trouble of any kind was experienced at the plant. The generators 
rode through the storm in excellent shape although before these 
chMges w^ made they had invariably developed instability 
and topped off the line. 

R- C Ruelh Mr. Purcell expresses surprise “that the tur- 
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biuos under test overspeeded enough, to trip the emergency 
governors when loads in excess of 60 per cent of rated capacity 
were dropped.” It should be remembered that the turbines at 
Stanton are of the reheat type with the speed governor control¬ 
ling only the high-pressure steam’ entering the turbine, no control 
is provided for the steam as it comes from the reheat boiler. 
At full load there is sufficient stored energy in this boiler to cause 
a speed rise in excess of 10 per cent, if full load is dropped. The 
intercepting valve located in the return line from this boiler and 
operated only from the emergency overspeed governor prevents 
excessive rise above 10 per cent. 

Calculation showed that even with the reheat boiler out of 
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service and the by-pass valve open and reheat valves shut, the 
entrained steam in the lines to the boiler contained sufficient 
steam to overspeed the turbine. 

In the ordinary turbine without reheat the speed governor 
is fast enough to easily prevent tripping the emergency overspeed 
governor, at 10 per cent above normal when full load is dropped. 

W® believe Mr. Purcell has interpreted our remarks.in regard 
to the complexity of the problem of holding the generators in 
synchronism with the rest of the system as applying also tp the 
load dropping test.. The two problems are entirely different, 
for in one case the turbine speed must not increase more than 1 
or 2 per cent, while in the other a 10 per cent rise is permissible. 


GOVERNOB PERFORMANCE DURING SYSTEM DISTURBANCES 



The Ohio Falls Hydroelectric Station at 


Louisville, 

BY R. M. STANLEY* 

Fellow, A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis.—This paper is a description of the Ohio Falls Hydros 
electric Station at Louisville^ Ky. The development is a low-head, 
run-of-river plant and a combined navigation and power dam. 
The dam is a part of the U, S, Government Ohio River canalizaiion 
project. 

^ Bight units, with a total installed capacity of 106,000 kp, operate 
on a maximum head of S7 ft and deliver power to the systems of the 
Louisville Gas and Blectric Company, 


Kentucky 

and E. D. WOOD' 

Member, A. I. E. S. 

Several novel electrical features are embodied in the design of this 
plant. Both automatic and supervisory control equipment is em¬ 
ployed and is housed in closed steel cabinets, 

A miniature switchboard with complete control and supervision 
of each unit on a panel four in, wide is another new idea that is 
used in station control, 

♦ « ♦ « % 


Introduction 

HEN in 1923 the TJ. S. Government, in canying 
out its plans for the complete canalization of 
the Ohio River, decided to construct a dam at 
Louisville of a height sufficient to give a maximum 
drop of 87 ft. between the upper and lower pools, the 
economic and engineering aspects made feasible the 
construction of a hydroelectric generating station. 

Actual construction was begun in 1925 and the plant 
was turned over to the operating company in the early 
part of 1928. 

Site 

The Ohio River at Louisville descends about 28 ft. 
in a distance of two miles over a series of rapids. This 
is the only fall of any aze in the entire length of the 
river, the general slope of which is very flat. 

This natural fall has always been looked upon as a 
potential power source and was actually used on a 
relatively small scale by a flour mill built by the 
Tarascan Brothers early in the nineteenth century. 
It is interesting to note that these early pioneers in 
water power development chose a site only a few 
hundred feet away from that now used by the hydro¬ 
electric development. 

Test borings made in the exposed limestone at the 
foot of the rapids indicated that foundation conditions 
there were sufficiently good to support the contemplated 
structure. 

A power house site was chosen on the Kentucky side 
of the river within the limits of the dty of Louisville. 
This latter fact was important because it insured a 
ready market for the power to be generated; more 
important still, steam generating capacity in sufficient 
amoimt to back up the intermittent powCT available 
from the run-of-river devdopment was already in¬ 
stalled within a few miles of the site. 

In granting a license to the Louisville Gas and Elee- 

1. Electrical Engineer, Byllesby Engg. & Mngt. Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. Electrical Engineer, Louisville Gas and Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4, of the 
A.I.E. E., LouieviUe, Kentucky, November 19-Sa, 1980. 


trie Company, the Federal Power Commission in¬ 
structed that company and the District Office of the 
U. S. Engineer Corporation to work together on the 
plans for the development. The engineers for the 
company prepared the plans for the power plant, the 
U. S. Engineers worked out the design of the dam, 
and the entire project was built by the construction 
forces of the Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation. 

Water Supply 

The area drained by the Ohio River above Louisville 
is extensive, amounting to over 91,000 sq. mi. and 
extending well into New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland. 

Despite this large area and the generous rainfall 
on the western slopes of the Appalachians, the natural 
flow of the river is unstable, varsning from about 792,000 
sec.-ft. at the time of maximum flood to 5,000 sec.-ft. 
or less during summer droughts. Due to a restricted 
river channel for a number of miles below the city, 
this variable flow causes a maximum variation in the 
river stage at Louisville of 65 ft. This results in a 
variable head at the power house that ranges from 87 
ft. at times of low flow to zero at high flow. 

The Dam 

The dam is a concrete structure with steel gates 
and guides and timber wickets resting upon a rock 
foundation into which was cut a 4 by 3 ft. kesnjiray. 
It extends upstream from the north end of the power 
house, paralleling the river banks approximately 
7,000 ft., thence northward to the Indiana Shore. It 
is the longest and highest dam on the Ohio River, 
the entire length being 8,680 ft., including two 91-ft. 
beartraps, 3,600-ft.boule weir and 860-ft.chanoine pass. 

The movable sections, operated by derrick boate by 
the U. S. Engineer Department, have a discharge 
capacity of 350,000 sec.-ft. 

The beartraps are operated by hydraulic pressure 
and have a disch 2 irge capacity of 32,000 sec.-ft. Dur¬ 
ing normal flow conditions, pool regulation is accom¬ 
plished through maneuvering of boule and pass, leaving 
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the beartraps to be operated during emergency cases 
and high water. 

Fig. 1 shows a map of the river adjacent to Louisville 
with the dam and hydro station. Hg. 2 is an airplane 
view taken from below the hydro station also showing 
the dam and a portion of the city of Louisville in the 
background. 

Power Station 

The water-level variation had much to do with the 
design of the station. The entrance is located four feet 
above maximum high water. To save in superstruc¬ 
ture, the generator-room floor is depressed 16 ft. below 


and pumps supplying cooling water for the trans¬ 
formers. At the southern or shore end of the station 
is located a sump with automatic pumps which takes 
care of all leakage from the stufling boxes on the tur¬ 
bine shafts and at the expansion joints. 

A standard gage railroad track leads into the shore 
end of the building where there is an unloading plat¬ 
form served by the house crane. 

Fig. 3 is a view of the station taken from the up¬ 
stream side showing a 25-ton gantry crane for serving 
the headworks. Headworks for two additional units 
are shown on the right. 

Fig. 4 shows the interior of the generator room. 



Fig. 1—^Map op Dam and Hydroblectbic Station Site 


the entrance level. The water wheels are placed near 
low-water level. 

Each unit passes a flow of about 4,000 cu. ft. per 
sec. so that the total water capacity of the plant is 
32,000 cu. ft. per sec. In order to pass this large 
flow under a comparatively low head and maintain 
the plant efficiency, the watar passages were made 
large, the racks for each imit being 40 ft. deep and the 
imits being spaced on 68 ft. centers. Between units 
2 and 3 and between 5 and 6 the spacing is increased 
to 64 ft. where expansion joints are carried through 
the structure. 

Eight units, each having a capacity of 13,600 hp. 
at 37 ft. head are installed and provirion is made for 
two additional units at the northern end of the station. 

The generator room is 44 ft. wide and 508 ft. long. 
There are two floor levels below the generator floor. 
The lowest floor contains the tanks for governor oil 
and pmnps supplying cooling water to the dosed 
generator ventilating system. The intermediate floor 
holds the governor pressure tanks, oil pressure pumps. 


Water Wheels 

With a maximum flow of 4,000 sec.-ft. through each 
unit, three intake openings with a total cross-sectional 



Fig. 2—Airplane View of Dam and Hydroelectric Station 


Headworks for future two units are seen at the left of the station. Penn¬ 
sylvania R. R. Bridge and sky-line of LouisviUe in backgroimd 

area of 1,400 sq. ft. are necessary in the concrete scroll 
case of each unit. These openings are equipped with 
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trash racks and necessary guides for roller gates and 
stop logs to be used in case of emergency. 

The hydraucone is used, which, due to decreasing 
the velocity of discharge, keeps the loss in energy in 
the tailwater down to a minimum. 

A five-blade propeller ts^pe axial flow runner, de¬ 
signed to produce 13,600 hp. at 37 ft. net effective 



Fio. 3 —^Htdboblectbio Station from Upstbbam Side 

Headworks for future two units are seen on the right. Gantry crane 
for serving headworks can be seen 


head at a speed of 100 rev. per min. was selected be¬ 
cause of its ability to operate under a range of heads 
varying from the maximum of 37 ft. down to 8 ft. 

The runner of cast steel is 15 ft. in diameter and 
weighs 20 tons. It is coupled to the rotor by 61 ft. 
of 23 in. diameter shaft. The combined weight of 
125 tons is suspended from a spring type thrust bear- 



Fig. 4—Generator Room 

'"^^©r-^^^eel-driven generators with surface air coolers. 
Ou circuit breakers, switchboard, and governor for one unit can be seen 


ing. Pour guide bearings, three of which are babbit 
and one lignum idtae are used because of the long shaft. 

Electrically-driven fly-ball governors, automatically 
operated, provide positive control to servo motors 
and guide vane latch. The servo motors and latch 
are mount^ directly on the cover plate, thus elimi¬ 
nating strains on the shift ring. 


General Electrical Layout 

The extreme length of the power house was deter¬ 
mined solely by hydraulic requirements and made 
necessary an unusual arrangement of the generator 
electrical equipment to fit it into the available space. 

The unit t 3 q)e of construction is used as regards the 
generator oil circuit breakers, auxiliaries, and switch¬ 
board panels. 

The main buses are supported on a steel structure 
along the upstream wall of the station just below the 
windows and are totally enclosed in a sheet steel 
housing. 

Generator oil circuit breakers are located on the 
main floor just below the main buses and as close to 
the machines as possible. Connections between the 



Fia. 5 —Cross-Seotion op Station Showing Generator Lead 

OoNNEOTIONS 


Main and auxUiary buses are shown on upper left with generator gang 
operated disconnect switches and oil circuit breaker below. Switchboard 
enclosure is in center and generator governor to the right. The unit 75- 
kv-a. auxiliary transformer bank is on floor below with connections made 
solidly to the generator leads 

generators and oU circuit breakers are of flat copper bar 
housed in sheet steel flues. 

The generator switchboard panels are also located on 
the main floor near the generator and governor. 

This grouping of the generator electrical equipment 
in close proximity to the individual units results in 
exceptionally short bus connections between the 
generators and oil circuit breakers and short control 
conduit and cable runs between the generators, switch¬ 
boards, governors, and oil circuit breakers. 

Kg. 6 is a section through the generator room show¬ 
ing a generator with associated oil circuit breaker, dis¬ 
connect switches, switchboard housing, and governor* 
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The main and auxiliary buses are also shown with 
connections to the generator. 

Fig. 6 is a view on the generator floor showing one 
unit with its associated oil circuit breakers for con¬ 
nection to the main and auxiliary buses, the unit 
switchboard and housing, and the governor. 

Generators 

Generators are of revolving field type, rated at 
12,550 kv-a., 14,000 volts at 100 rev. per min. and 
equipped with direct-connected exciters moimted on 



Fig. 6—^Automatic Switching Equipment 

Truck mounted oil circuit breakers for connecting unit to main or aux> 
iliary bus are seen with the imit switchboai’d and governor 


the thrust bearing housing with field current collector 
rings mounted above the excite-. 

The generator stator frame which is of welded steel 
constmction, supports the weight of the rotor, thrust 
bearing, upper guide bearing, and the remaining ro¬ 
tating parts which include the entire length of shaft, 
water-wheel runner and water thrust. 

Armature Winding 

Prom the armature winding 12 leads are brought 
out to a terminal board to permit differential protec¬ 
tion and also for the purpose of changing the operating 
characteristics. For full load operation the windings 
are normally connected two-circuit Y but for light 
loads they may be connected one-circuit delta. 

This change of connections is readily accomplished 
by means of gang operated disconnect switches. The 
improved efficiency of the delta connection as compared 
with the Y connection is computed as being 2.1 
per cent at 10 per cent full load to 0.5 per cent at 75 
per cent full load, 0.8 poww factor. Above 75 per cent 
full load the Y connection is again used and normal 
efficiencies are obtained. 

Ventilation 

Generator ventilation in this station is similar 
to that used for many years on steam turbo-generators, 
heated air from the generator armature and field coils 
being forced by fans on the rotating member through 
water coolers located at four points on the periphery 
of the armature frame and at floor level. The air thus 
cooled is driven down through suitable openings in the 


concrete foundation to a space below the machine, 
formed by the circular foundation and a horizontal steel 
diaphram. This cooled air is then drawn by the 
generator fans up through the machine to be forced out 
again and through the coolers. 

This is the first application of coolers to hydro¬ 
generators and has proved exceptionally successful and 
valuable in this instance because of the high air tem- 
peratiures existing through a large part of the year and 
the smoke and dust in the outside atmosphere. The 
latter is due to railroads and factories surrounding the 
development. 

Lea^ge of air is made up by the installation in the 
suction side of the system of Reed air filters which 
remove dust and dirt from entering make-up air. 

The generator armature and field coils are found to 
be practically as clean as when installed and thus the 
efficiency of the units is kept at the original value and 
the life of the installation is preserved. 

Fig. 7 shows a section through the generator and the 
cooling equipment with the direction of air flow indi¬ 
cated by means of arrows 

Oil Circuit Breakers 

The generator oil circuit breakera are truck type, 
motor operated, having an interrupting capacity of 



PiQ. 7 —Cboss-Sbction 01’ Gbnebatob and Aik Cooling 

Ststism 

Arrows indicate the direction of air flow through armature and field 
coils. Filters for supplying malce-up air are not shown 

500,000 kv-a. standard duty cycle. One set of dis¬ 
connect switches on the bus and one on the manbine side 
of each oil circuit breaker are operated from a single 
hand operating mechanism located at the breaker. 

Necessary current and potential transformers for 
metering and control are connected in the short bus 
runs between the machine and breakers. 

Switchboards 

Manual and automatic control of the generators, 
outgoing lines and station service banks is performed 
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by means of standard panels and control equipment 
located in close proximity to the equipment controlled. 
The switchboards with the associated relays, contactors 
and control switches are moimted in sheet steel housings 
for protection of the equipment. 

Control and meter circuits are brought to the switch¬ 
boards by means of Greenfield cable through multi¬ 
circuit train couplers so that the board can be entirely 
isolated and removed. 

Fig. 8 shows the front of a generator switchboard 



Pig. 8—Generator Switchboard 


iDstniments for manual and automatic control of generator unit shown 
on panels enclosed in steel housing. Two pilot lights on top of housing 
indicate to floor attendant that umt is to be started. Hear connections to 
pull-button switch which is operated to start unit are seen on right-hand 
door. These doors are closed and locked normally 

and housing, and Fig. 9 illustrates a rear view of the 
same board. The multi-circuit train couplers are lo¬ 
cated at the bottom of the board. 

Auxiliaries—Mechanical 
Each unit, designed as a station complete within 
itself, has its individual auxiliaries automatically and 
independently operated. Included in these are bear¬ 
ing and governor oil systems, oil filtration, air operated 
brakes, cooling water supply to generator cooIcts and 
thrust bearings and water supply to lignum vitae 
bearings. 

Realizing that auxiliary failures mean jeopardized 
service, certain .additional features were included in 
order to insure more dependable operation. A com¬ 
plete station bearing oil system, automatically operated, 
supplies each generator with the one and one-half 
gallons per minute required for its operation. This oil 
can be distributed to the unit bearings and the overflow 
in the unit system returns to the station filter. 

The governor oil pressure systems are equipped with 
pressure control relay gages, limiting normal operating 
pressure between 150 and 175 lb., designed to shut 
down a unit in the event the oil pressure drops to 130 
lb. The tanks are connected to headers in groups of 


three, both on the pressure and storage side, in order to 
insure continuous operation in case of failure of any 
individual xinit system. 

A bank of three 4-in. centrifugal cooling water pumps 
supplies the house header and transformer banks. The 
house header which is connected to the city water 
supply, is also connected to all generator cooling units. 

All waste water, leakage and seepage, drains to one 
common sump, from which automatic pumps discharge 
the water into the tailrace, pumping it over the high 
water level. 

Auxiliaries—Electrical 

The scheme of unit auxiliary equipment is also 
carried out as regards electrical equipment in that all of 
of the auxiliaries, with the exception of compressed air 
for the brakes and d-c. control voltage, are fed directiy 
from each generating unit. The auxiliaries associated 
with the operation of the individual units are: one 
30-hp. governor oil-pressure pump, one 7.5-hp. genera¬ 
tor cooling-water pump and one H-bp- governor 
fly-ball motor. These auxiliaries are fed from the 
main genaator by a step down transformer bank 
consisting of three 25-kv-a. single-phase 13,800- to 
230-volt transformers. The 13,800-volt side of this 
transformer bank is connected directly to the generator 
leads, no fuses, oil circuit breakers or discoimect 



Fig. 9—Rear op Generator Switchboard 

Multi-circuit train couplers through which meter and control circuits 
pass are at the bottom 


switches being used. In starting a unit the governor 
fly ball and oil pressure pump motors are fed from a 
230-volt station auxiliary bus. As the generator comes 
up to speed and 85 per cent of normal voltage is reached 
the governor fly-ball motor is automatically transferred 
to the unit feed. The governor oil-pressure motor is 
transferred from the station feed to the unit feed manu¬ 
ally. The generator cooling-water pump motor is fed 
direct from the unit transformer bank at all times. 
The generator exciters are direct-connected to the main 
shaft. 
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The station auxiliary units used for house and emer¬ 
gency service for the generating units are as follows: 

Two, 35-hp. battery charging motor-generator sets, 
two 15-hp. sump pumps, emergency 100 hp. sump and 
lignum vitae bearing water supply, three 25-hp. trans¬ 
former and emergency thrust-bearing cooling-water 
pumps, two 15-hp. ventilating system motors, one 
10-hp. air-compressor motor automatically controlled 
for use on brakes and governors, one 15-hp. air com¬ 
pressor motor for station purposes, one 3-hp. vacuum 
pump motor, two :t.i-hp. and one 1-hp. oiling system 
motor, power house crane of 225 total hp. head works 
Gantry cmne of 57.5 total hp. 

The motors that are in duplicate are fed from two 
separate 230-volt buses. These two buses are sup¬ 
plied by a 600-kv-a. 13,800- to 230-volt transformer 
bank which can be energized from any one of three 
separate sources, namely the main or the auxiliary 


kv-a. respectively, are located on a platform outside 
the building. The 62,500-kv-a. bank is two-winding, 
stepping from 14,000 to 66,000 volts and supplying a 
75,000-kv-a. transmission line to Waterside Station. 

The 56,260-kv-a. bank is three-winding, stepping 
from 14,000 to 66,000 and 132,000 volts. A 132-kv., 
82-mile transmission line supplies power to Columbia 
Steam Station southwest of Cincinnati. The 66-kv. 
winding connects to the present line to Waterside. 

The 132-kv. winding is supplied with a tap changing 
under load equipment which permits a 10 per cent 
variation of voltage in four 2]/^ per cent steps, up and 
down, to suit load conditions. 

The low-tension connections of these banks are made 
to the main and auxiliary station buses through 3,000- 
ampere gang-operated disconnect switches on the bus 
and transformer sides of cell-mounted, motor-operated 
oil circuit breakers with an interrupting capacity of 



11,000-, rtfi.OOO- and 132,000-valt buses are shown and also 230-volt unit and stiatlon auxiliary buses 


14-kv. station buses, or an incoming 13-kv. feeder 
from the steam station. The selection of the feed to 
this 600-kv-a. bank is entirely automatic in that should 
a failure occur on the normal source, the source of next 
preference is automatically selected and connected to 
the transformer bank. In case it is necessary to take 
the 600-kv-a. bank out of service the station auxiliary 
motora essential to the operation of the plant can be fed 
from one of the 75-kv-a. transformer banks associated 
with each generator. 

The station lights are normally fed from one 13,800- 
to 230-115-volt transformer energized from the same 
source as the 600-kv-a. power bank. In case of extreme 
emergency the most important lights are automatically 
transferred over to the station battery. 

Fig. 5 shows the location of the unit 76-kv-a. trans¬ 
former bank and connections to the generator leads. 

Tbanspoembe Banks 

Two transformer banks of 62,500 kv-a. and 66,260 


800,000 kv-a. standard duty cycle. This breaker 
equipment together with the low-tension delta bus 
structures and instrument transformers is located 
in an extension of the power station along side the 
transformer platform. 

The 132-1^ buses extend over the roof of the sta¬ 
tion where connections are made to the Cincinnati line. 

The 66-kv. connections from the two banks are car¬ 
ried overhead to the switch yard adjacent to the station 
where the tie for the Waterside line is completed. 

A one-line diagram of the high and low tension con¬ 
nections is shown in Pig. 10. 

Pig. 11 shows the 14,000-volt connections to the 
66,260-kv-a. transformer bank. 

14,000-Volt Buses and Connections 

Main and auxiliary 14,000-volt buses extend the 
entire length of the station with the generator switch¬ 
ing equipment located near the individual generatora. 
This arr^gement eliminates the long generator con- 
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nections that would be necessary if the typical scheme 
of a switch gallery at some remote point in the station, 
had been psed. It also results in a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in the length of control and instrument conduit 
runs and brings all of the main equipment associated 



Pig. 11— 14,000-Volt Transfobmeb Connections 


with the control within a very short distance of the unit. 

The two buses are arranged vertically on the out¬ 
side wall of the station with three-way bus supports 
mounted on an electrically welded steel structure, and 
the whole enclosed by steel plates. Each phase is of 
the box-bus type of construction with over-all dimen¬ 
sions of 4 by in- of in, copper bar. Taps from 
the buses are of flat bar construction. The total length 


spectively, and the white lamp indicates that the posi¬ 
tion of the controlled device does not correspond with 
the position of the control key. 

In addition to the supervisory control keys, the minia¬ 
ture switchboard contains voltmeters, reactive volt- 
ampere meters, wattmeters, switches for raising and 
lowering load and switches for regulating voltage. 
Insulating potential transformers, 110/110 volts, are 
used in the secondary circuits of the generator and trans¬ 
former bank instrument potential transformers for 
meters on the supervisory panels and with 10/1-0.6 
ampere transformers in the secondary circuits of the 
current transformers. 

Control and meter circuits are taken from the super¬ 
visory panels by means of low-voltage telephone wires to 
a terminal box below the generator room floor. From 
this terminal box to an auxiliary terminal box associated 
with the unit switchboards, lead-covered, 16-pair 
telephone cable in rigid conduit is used, there being 
one such cable between the supervisory panels and 
each generator, transformer bank, and station auxiliary 
switchboard. 

Fig. 12 shows the general arrangement of circuits 
between the supervisory panels and the various unit 
switchboards. 

Fig. 13 also shows the. same scheme as applied to an 
individual generating unit, the two transformer banks, 
and the station auxiliary transformer bank, 

A front view of the supervisory board is shown in 
Fig. 14, and Fig. 15 shows the associated relay panel 
mounted in the rear. 

Generator Control 

The operation of the control equipment is briefly 
described as follows: 



Pig. 12—Control Schematic 

Olroults between supervisory panels and generator, station aiudHary, and transformer switchboards 
are shown, also control circuits from these switchboards to the equipment controlled 


of the two buses is approximately 620 ft. with no por¬ 
tion of the bus or connections taped. 

Supervisory Control 

A miniature switchboard is used to provide cen¬ 
tralized control of the operations of the station. This 
supervisory board is centrally located on the generator 
floor between units 4 and 5. The control equipment 
consists of a two-position control key for each circuit 
breaker or other device controlled, with three indi¬ 
cting lamps for each key. The red and green lamjis 
indicate the closed or open position of the breaker re- 


The operator at the supervisory panel selects the 
bus to which the machine is to be ssmchronized by turn¬ 
ing the bus selector key. To give the starting indica¬ 
tion he turns the “Start and Stop” control key to the 
“Start” position which notifies the floor attendant to 
stand by for starting the unit. He also selects the tjrpe 
of S3mehronizing to be used, whether automatic or self 
synchronizing. The floor attendant then checks to 
see that the gate limit stop is set for full-speed no-load 
value of head and closes a pull-button control switch on 
the generator cubicle door to give the actual starting 
indication to the unit. If all protective devices are in 
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their normal or reset positions, the governor solenoid 
picks up and opens the pflot valve which allows oil 
pressure to act on the gates to open them. At the same 
time the water-wheel brakes are released and the 
machine starts. The fly-ball motor of the governor is 
connected to the 60-cycle station auxiliary bus which 
prevents the machine from overspeeding and the 
governor synchronizing motor runs to the maYiniiim 
speed position to allow rapid acceleration of the water 
wheel. 

If automatic synchronizing has been selected, the 
field contactor is closed to apply field to the generator 
when the exciter voltage has built up to about 80 per 
cent and the fiy-ball motor is now connected through 
potential transformers to the terminals of the generator. 


The water-wheel gates are closed, the generator is dis- 
coimected from the bus at the “running light” position, 
the field is deenergized, and the brakes are applied 
after the water-wheel has reached as low a speed as 
it will obtain without the application of the brakes. 

Peotbctive Devices 

The automatic equipment will shut down the unit 
in case of a-c. overvoltage, groimded windings, over¬ 
heated bearings, loss of field, overfeed, or low oil 
pressure. If the shut down is caused by overvoltage 
or grounded windings, the generator is immediately 
disconnected from the bus and the field is killed- If 
the shutdown is due to any other cause the load is first 
reduced before the generator is disconnected.' 



_ —: LIMIT SWITCH 
a& oovcnnm solenoid 
LO UMD LIMIT DEVICE MOTOR 
OA OVCRSDCCD DEVICE 
LM ftYNCHRONIZINS MOTOR 
AA SYNCH. SPEED PtVICE 
TC. TEMP COIL TERM. DOARO 
TH TACHOMETER MAONETO 
TR BCARINQ TNCRHAL RELAYS 


Fig- 13—Three-Line Schematic op Generator 
station auxtUary and transformer connections control 


When the machine reaches 98 per cent synchronous 
speed, the speed regulating relay automatically adjiists 
the speed until the generator is synchronized with the 
bus at which time the synchronizing relays operate to 
dose the oil circuit breaker to connect the generator to 
the bus. The load is then adjusted by the operator 
at the supervisory panel. 

If self synchronizing has been selected, the machine 
comes up to 98 per cent synchronous speed without 
field current and is dosed to the bus selected as an 
induction motor. Seven cydes later the unit is pulled 
into step by the application of generator field current. 

Shut Down 

The unit may be shut down at any time by turning 
the “Start and Stop” key to the “Stop” position. 


Transpoembb Equipment Control 
The operator gives the closing indication at the 
supervisory panel to either breaker of either trans¬ 
former bank by turning the control key to the “Close” 
position. The equipment is designed for either stub 
or multiple feed. The selective control relay and the 
synchronizing devices determine the type of feed and 
give the closing indication to the circuit breaker when 
conditions are correct. This drcxiit breaker is tripped 
in case of reverse over current. 

The drcuit breakers may be controlled manually by 
placing the transfer switch in the “Manual” position. 

Station Service Equipment Control 
The station service bus is normally connected 
through a power transformer bank to the main bus. 
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If the voltage on this bus fails, the breaker is opened 
and the station service equipment is connected to the 
auxiliary bus, if energized, or to the emergency bus if 
this bus is energized and the auxiliaiy bus is noti 
When normal voltage returns to the main bus, the 
station service equipment is disconnected from the 
auxiliary or em^gency bus and is connected to the 
main bus. 

Safety Devices 

The generator and station service oil circuit breakers 
are equipped with mechanical interlocks which pre- 



PlG. 14—SuPBBVISORY MiNtATUBB SWITCHBOARD 

Bach four In. panel contains complete meter and control equipment for 
supervising the operation of a generator, station amdUaiT bank or outgoing 
line. Space is provided for future additions 

vent the truck from being removed or replaced when 
the oil circuit breaker is in a closed position. Inter¬ 
locks are also provided to prevent the removal or 
replacement of the circuit breaker cell doors when the 
circuit breaker is closed or the truck is in the operating 
position. 

Other safety features incorporated in the automatic 
control of the generators include the following: 

A generator cannot be synchronized with the bus 
or . the breaker closed unless the truck is completely 
in its housing. 

A machine will be shut down and locked out in case 
of overspeed, exc^sive a-c. voltage, low governor oil - 
pressure, overheated bearing, excitation failure and 
short circuit or ground in the armature windings. 

The generator cannot be reconnected to the bus 
without going through the normal sequence of starting 
in case the generator breaker is opened for any reason. 

Heating and Ventilating 

Both heating and ventilating are taken care of in 
combined units. The major laiyout consists of two 
complete systems, one at each end of the station de¬ 
signed to take air from the outside or from-the generator 
room for recirculating. In either case air is drawn into 
the fan room through air filters and heating units. 


It is then forced through ducts to the lower floor from 
which point it rises to the generator room through 
stairways and the other openings and escapes through 
windows and louvers on the roof. None of this air 
passes through the generators as is customary in plants 
of normal design. 

Two types of heating medium are used. In ex¬ 
tremely cold weather and at times when the plant is 
shut down due to high water, steam is furnished by 
a 125-hp. boiler located in an annex of the power 
station. At other times, electrical heating coils sup¬ 
plied with off-peak power are used. 

The generator ffeld rheostats are located on the floor 
directly below the generators and advantage is takATi 
of their heat losses, this heat being discharged directly 
into the generator room through openings provided in 
the floor. This also a,ffords good ventilation to the 
rheostats in summer. 

Operation 

The operation of this station depends entirely on the 
flow of the river. Low water and small volume or the 
rapid and excessive rise of tailwater under flood con¬ 
ditions results in a curtailment of power output. The 
average yearly complete shutdown due to high water 
is 45 days. As far as possible, a constant pool of 420 
ft. above sea level must be maintained for navigation 



Fio. 15— Rbar op Supbrvisoet Miniature Switchboard 


purposes. This necessitates operation at highest point 
of efficiency during low water periods, at which time 
the plant operation is the governing factor of the pool 
stage. In c^e of emergency, for short periods, all 
available equipment can be put into service within two 
minutes. During periods when the flow exceeds the 
discharge capacity of the station, efficiencies are disre¬ 
garded and pool stages are controlled by manipulation 
of dams and plant operation combined. 

Economics op Operation 
There has been a considerable saving in both time 
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and labor costs in operating the Ohio Falls Hydro 
Station; this saving resulting from the use of auto¬ 
matic control equipment* 

Only one switchboard operator is required on a shift. 
To bring a unit in on the line he turns a control key, 
thereafter the automatic equipment functions to start 
auxiliary motors, release brakes, open water gates, 
apply excitation and synchronize the unit on the bus. 
It is estimated that these automatic features have 
effected a yearly savings, equivalent to two operators' 
salaries. There has also been a saving in the number 
of hydraulic operators needed at this station. Several 
factors account for this saving, simplicity and flexi¬ 
bility of operation, general arrangement of equipment, 
and the complete use of automatic protective equip¬ 
ment which in particular has proven to be dependable. 
Where we use three hydraulic men per shift for the 
actual operation of these eight generators, five men 
per shift would have been required without the above 
features. 

The maintenance costs on this station have been 
somewhat lower than were at first expected. It is 
believed that the use of automatic equipment has 
resulted in less maintenance rather than more. Once 
the equipment is properly adjusted, routine tests and 
inspection have been the smallest maintenance item. 
These tests are conducted weekly and require only the 
part time of one maintenance electrician. 

The miniature switchboard will permit further 
economies and may be located in a future adjacent 
steam station in which case one operator can control 
both stations. 


Discussion 

Chester Lichienberit; The electrical features constitutinfj 
the control of the Ohio Falle rjydro<^Iectric Station represent a 
distinct advance in th(3 art. They utilize well established 
principles. They combine these in a unique fashion, and permit 
not only a lower than usual installation cos!., but also permit 
extensions to b(i Jiiade from time to time in the most economical 
fashion. 

The design is uniqiu» in that c^acli generating unit is complete 
in itself. The water-wheol, gernwator, exciter, governor, electrical 
contr(»l, and oil circuit breakers, are individual for each unit. 
There are only 4 points in common. TJioy are as follows: (1) 
forebay, (2) high-voltage buses, (3) supply for auxiliaries (4)cen- 
tnilizod control. 

Each of tlic3.se features, will, of course, bo rt^cognized as em¬ 
bodying wcill e.stabJiHhed principles. However, an outstanding 
characteristic of the Ohio Palls Station is the facd that it utilizes 
all of these simultaue»)usly and to tlie utmost. The foresiglit and 
courage of the designers of this station thus enabled thorn to not 
only construct it at a cost well within the limits for conventional 
designs, but also permitted thcmi to incorporate in it features 
which are now becoming recognized as essential for successful 
and economical operation. 

Simplicity is characteristic of the design of this station. The 
elimination of almost all of the conduit and its wiring has been 
previously emphasized. One of tlie basic ideas, however, ad¬ 
vanced by Mr. Stanley was to have an electrical control unit 
near the machine corresponding to the hydraulic control unit. 
This feature has been accomplished by grouping all of the 


electrical control features and placing them in a cubicle located 
adjacent to the governor. Consequently, each unit has its 
olectricsil control concentrated at one point and its hydraulic 
control concentrated at a closely adjacent point. As pointed out 
in Mr. Stanley's discussion tliis ari*angoment while V(n\v (b^smable 
from an installation standpoint did not seem to permit of 
economical oi>oration. Consequently, a centralized supGrvisor 5 ^ 
control was incor])03*atod. Tliis permitted centralized super¬ 
vision and control of all of tJio units through wires in telephone 
typ<i cables. An immediate result of the decision to use centra¬ 
lized supervision of this (diaracder was to reiluee to a minimum 
the number of connectioius between the centralized supervisory 
point and each of the electrical control cubicles. Instead of a 
large amount of conduit and wiring between each generating 
unit and a central switching point there is only one telepluine 
cable between tlie electrical and governor control of each unit 
and tlie centralized supervising point. 

Otlier important features to bo emphasized in the unique 
design are that the main poAvor circuits and the main control 
circiiits have boon shorteimd to a minimuni. 

An evaluation of those features indicates that while the electri¬ 
cal controlling equipment may have cost more than a eonvon- 
tional design, yet its installed cost is appreciably less than a 
conventional design due to the ti'emendous saving in conduit 
and control wiring. Besides, the elimination of tlie majority of 
this conduit and control wiring has appreciably reduced the 
insiioctioii and maintenance expense. The not result appears to 
bo a gratifying jirolit on the iuvostraent together with the 
possibility of very economical extension in the future. 

II. M. Stanleys MaJdng one of the largest automatic hydro- 
olecjtric stations in tlie world automatic or semi-automatic does 
not entirely solve the opc^rating problem. With the ordinary 
switchboard, (jontrol panels, instruments, etc, in a centralized 
control room at one end of the powerhouse or alongside the poAvor 
house the superimposing of automati(i <«oiitrol would constitute 
an added cost of considerable magnitude. 

If, however, Avays and means can be found to lessen the cost of 
the control equipment or its arrangement tlien automatic control 
may bo j ustiiied economically. 

This lias been accomplished in our plant by using unit control 
panels and equipment near the units and transformer equiiimeiits 
controlled. 

Obviously some centralized control location must exist since 
wo cannot statifjn operators in difforoiit parts of the plant; neither 
can we arrange for operators to travel from one point to another 
rapidly or elfieiently. We substitute, therefore, the miniature 
switchboard and low-voltage multi-conductor load-covered con¬ 
trol cable for the largtj central control board and the usual 
10/22 control cable and iron conduit. 

Part of what avo saved in the ahov(3 manner Ave expended on 
automatic equipment. 

There is, of course, no i>articular reason why a non-automatic 
station could not he equipped and controlled by a centralized 
miniature switchboard. 

When Ave omitted the large centralized control boai’d we saved 
the cost of a control room, skylight and foundation (costly on 
this Installation because of the depth to bedroeJe). Altogether, 
tlKU'efore, the installation is not only conveiiiont and safe but is 
justified on an economic basis. 

The designing engineer must be -visionary but practical, and 
one of his chief problems is to anticipate the future growth of tlie 
system, or, if some one else sots up the groAvth as a basis for a 
particular design problem, he must foresee clearly how to prepare 
for this growth so that at the proper time his design proves 
susceptible of proper expansion, and the future requirements are 
easily and economically taken care of. Quite often a number of 
years elapse before it becomes apparent that the design was 
not quite comprehensive enough and that major alterations are 
required. These changes in plans or layouts are expensive and 
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are economic losses which the industry has to bear, especially if 
rebuilding is necessary. 

The miniature switchboard and unit control scheme readily 
meet this situation. 

Suppose for example at the hydro plant a large switching 
center becomes a necessity. Assume it will be one-third 66 kv.; 
one-third 13.2 kv.; and one-third 132 kv. A designing engineer 
working under the old order of things would plan for certain 
panels—either bench or vertical panels, arranged perhaps in a 
semicircle or a hollow square with an operator's desk in the 
center. From the panels would be carried many control wires 
and conduits buried in walls and doors or run in trenches, on 
shelves or in large iron pipes or whatnot. 

Back of the panels would perhaps be other panels forming 
another semicircle or hollow square on which would be mounted 
relays, watthour meters, etc. 

The designing engineer must, of course, be prepared with his 
design for flexibility of panel groupings in ease the ratio of num¬ 
ber of panels is different from that assumed. Should there be 
more 132-ky. lines than were figured on or more 66-kv. Hues, etc. 
his design must permit of complete flexibility or extra costs will 
result and costly changes will be required. Furthermore, the 
operators may not find the arrangement to their liking after a 
few years; and, should practises and standards change, the whole 
arrangement may become out of date, or the number and ar¬ 
rangement of control conduits may be wrong. 

Further than this a great deal of money may be wasted in 
preparation for futiure equipment—control wire and conduits 
which may never be required or the requirements for which may 
be different. 

Contrast the foregoing with the situation existing in our hydro 
plant. 'We have spent practically no money in advance for 
future requirements yet how easily, such requirements can be 
taken care of. 

If new 66-kv. or 132-kv. or 13.2-kY. or even 4r-kv, feeders are 
required, switching equipment can be installed in the yard 
adjacent to the plant; unit switchboards—singly or in groups— 
can be placed near the equipment to be controlled. The 
miniature board can be extended 4 inches at a time perhaps and 
low-volt^e, low-current multi-conductor cable installed between 
the miniature board and the unit switchboard. The original 
hydro plant layout need not be disturbed and a minimum of cost 
has resulted. 

The ease and economy with which additions can be made was 
realized during the past spring and summer at which time we 
added a 132-kv. incoming transmission line, a 60,000-kv-a. 
three-winding 132/66/13.2-kv. transformer bank, a 66-kv. high- 
capacity oil circuit breaker. No changes in the hydro station 
have been required and very little money was expended in 
advance. 

The transformer were located on a platform at one end of the 
plant adjacent to the 13.2 bus and oil circuit breaker rooms. 

The 66-kv. oil circuit breaker is located about 600 feet from 
the plant. 

The tra^formers have load ratio control on the 132-kv. side 
and there is no 132-kv. breaker. 

The 66-kv. winding is connected to the system through the 
66-kv. breaker. 

The 13.2-kv. winding is connected to the station generating 
buses through two 13.2-kv. high capacity switches. 

A unit type switchboard located at the end of the station 
controls the 13.2-kv. oil circuit breakers, and the load ratio 
transformer control on the roof of the 13.2-kv. bus and switch¬ 


room is a weather proof electrically heated steel cubicle con¬ 
taining additional panels necessary to the load ratio control 
equipment operation. Between these is a small number of 
relatively short control conduits and wiring. Between these unit 
switchboard cubicles and the miniature switchboard is the small 
low-voltage low-current multiple lead-covered control cable run 
in one conduit. Similarly at the 66-lrv. oil circuit breaker is a 
unit type control switchboard in a similar weatherproof elec¬ 
trically heated steel cubicle supervised from the miniature 
switchboard through the low-voltage low-current multi-conduc¬ 
tor lead-covered cable. 

One of the benefits realized in this station is that these exten¬ 
sions and additions have not required dangerous work around 
operating equipment. The hydro station has not been cluttered 
with construction tools, materials and debris. The operation 
of the station has not been jeopardized by working on control 
wiring and conduits near operating equipment as is customary 
under the old order of things. 

We find, therefore, that after three years of successful opera¬ 
tion of the original layout and the successful installation and 
operation of the recent additions that the decided‘departure 
from conventional layouts has been entirely justified. We find 
that the miniature switchboard permits centralized control and 
supervision in a successful manner and that the application to 
this station solved the problem of automatic operation and 
centralized supervision of a considerable amount of apparatus 
in a very satisfactory manner with a minimum of space and cost 
and that the future can be taken care of in a cheaper and better 
manner and without requiring capital expenditures in advance 
of the actual requirements. It is possible that in the future 
there may be required a steam turbo generating station near the 
hydro station. 

This station may contain two or more units. There may be 
two or more step-up transformers. These may step up from 
generator voltage to 66 kv. or 132 kv. or some other voltage. 
We may or may not distribute at generator voltage. The old 
nightmare of the designing engineer does not disturb us. 

We can provide space outside the steam plant for any or all of 
such equipment in any combination which may be required as 
our system grows and as new apparatus and methods are de¬ 
veloped. Unit type switchboard control units in steel weather¬ 
proof cubicles or other later types which may be developed can 
be mounted near the equipment to be controlled and an addi¬ 
tional miniature switchboard or switchboards can bo installed, 
connected together by the low-voltage low-current multi-conduc¬ 
tor lead-covered cable in one or two iron conduits. And this is 
not all. 

Should we decide that the control of the steam plant and the 
hydro plant should be in one place we can move the miniature 
switchboard and its cubicle from its present location to the steam 
plant. We will not abandon a large amount of control wire and 
conduit; we will merely move a relatively small amount of low- 
voltage low-current multi-conductor lead-covered cable. Thus 
our problem of looking into the future becomes a very simple one 
and we need not attempt to decide far in advance requirements 
for the future which at best can only be guessed at and speculated 
on, especially in situations similar to ours. Therefore, if engi¬ 
neers and executives will study this method of centralized control 
by miniature switchboards there will surely be found many 
applications where economic advantages may be realized and 
great relief fi’om troublesome system planning may be had, and 
better all around results obtained when actual developments are 
made. 



The Application of Hydrogen Cooling to Turbine 

Generators 
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Synopsis.—Hydrogen has many advantages over air lohcn need have been built and tested. The second machine with the control 
as a cooling nicdtum for Totaling machines such as reduction of apparatus is described in detail, and the operating performance 
windage losses, increase in available output for a given amount of over a period of months is given. 

active tnalerinls and the absence of corona effects on the insnlatiou With the development of suitable sealing glands and control 
in high-voUagc machines. apparatus to the point where reliable operation can be expected 

The paper describes a hguid sealing gland developed for use with over long periods, the use of hydrogen cooling for turbine generators 
turbine gcvivalors to prevent escape of gas along the shufls. Two . appears to be tlesirablc at the present time in ratings of 30,000 kw. 
7,i>Olt-kc-a., 3,(l()0-rev. per min. generators with hydrogen cooling anti up. 


Introduction 

HE development of large turbine generators has 
recently progressed very rapidly, so that the tur¬ 
bine generator of today is considerably smaller, 
more reliable, and more efficient than the corresponding 
machine of five years ago. The improvement is largely 
due to such factors as better methods of ventilation, 
stronger rotor steels, lower loss armature laminations, 
and improved methods of insulating rotor windings. 
The present indications are that future improvement 
along the lines of present construction will be relatively 
slow. In recent designs for the largest machines at 
any given speed, there ai-e indications that we are 
approaching the limite of possible ratings using the 
present materials and methods of construction, and 
accepted performance characteristics. Any marked 
change in performance or maximum size will probably 
be the result of a radical change in design. 

A great deal of research has, therefore, recently been 
carried out in connection with the ventilation of rotating 
machinery by means of gases other than air. A survey 
of the available gases shows that hydrogen is the most 
suitable gas for this purpose, due to its low density 
(about 7 per cent that of air) and high heat transfer 
characteristics with forced convection. As the windage 
losses vary approximately in proportion to the gas 
density, they can be reduced to a negligible figure with 
hydrogen. This is an important feature in turbine 
generators where the windage losses are relatively high. 
Hydrogen can be obtained readily in large quantities 
and is a relatively low priced gas. Helium, which has 
somewhat poorer properties as a cooling medium and is 
non-explosive, is not available in sufficient quantities 
for this purpose. Its density is about twice that of 
hydrogen so that windage losses in helium would be 
somewhat higher. 

Advantages op Hydrogen as a Cooling Medium 

The advantages of hydrogen as a cooling medium 

‘Desiga Engineer, Westinghouse Electric aaid Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Southern District Meeting No. 4, of the A.I.E.B., 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 19-S3,1930. 


have been covered by a number of writers.’ Briefly, 
they are as follows: 

1. Windage losses are reduced to about 10 per cent 
of their value in air with a gas mixture containing 97 
per cent of hydrogen by volume. The efficiency of 
large turbine generators would be improved 0.6 to 1 per 
cent at full load, 1.2 to 2 per cent at half load, with 
hydrogen cooling, depending on the size and type of 
ventilation of the machine. 

2. With hydrogen the temperature rise of the gas in 
passing through the machine is lower than with air, 
due to the lower losses to be absorbed. The surface 
temperature differences are considerably reduced with 
hydrogen and the thermal drops, through insulation 
where air pockets are present, are lower than with air. 
For a given amount of active materials the rating of the 
generator with hydrogen cooling would be at least 25 
per cent greater than the rating available with air 
cooling, 

3. Corona has little, if any, effect on insulation in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen. Insulation operating in 
hydrogen should, therefore, have a much longer life 
than in air. The windings would also remain free from 
dirt, a condition which is difficult to obtain in air cooled 
machines, even where recirculation of the cooling air is 
used, as there is always some leakage of.air at the shafts 
and around the duct work. 

4. Fires in the generator cannot occur, due to the 
absence of oxygen. No special fire protection appara¬ 
tus would, therefore, be required with a hy^ogen 
cooled generator. 

5. Due to the better heat transfer and the lower 
total losses with hydrogen, the gas poolers would be 
smaller and would require less cooling water as com¬ 
pared with an air cooled machine. 

Application of Hydrogen Coounq to Synchronous 
Condensers and Turbine Generators 

A number of hydrogen cooled ssmehronous con¬ 
densers is now in service and this type of machine 
is growing in popularity, as indicated by the number 
now on order. As the synchronous condenser does not 

1, For references see Bibliography. 
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have to be mechanically coupled with any other ap¬ 
paratus, it can be readily enclosed in a gas tight casing 
with provision for cooling the hydrogen gas and re¬ 
circulating it. The problem so far as hydrogen cooled 
turbine generators are concerned is somewhat different 
as the generator shaft must be brought out through the 
gas tight enclosure, in order to couple it to the tiirbine. 
It is also desirable to bring the collector end shjift 
outside the enclosure, in order to permit work on the 
field collector ring brushes while the machine is in 
operation. This is an important feature in turbine 
generators which are sometimes run six months or more 
at a time without a shut-down. 

Shaft Seals foe Turbine Generators 

One of the most important developments in con¬ 
nection with hydrogen cooling for turbine generators 
has been the design of sealing glands to prevent gas 
leakage around the shafts where they come out of the 
ps tight enclosure. Experimental work was started 
in 1925 to develop a seal. A siuwey of various methods 



1—Cross-Section oe Seaunq Gland fob Turbine 
Generators 

was made and a liquid seal employing oil as the aftaiing 
medium was adopted. The seal must be fitted to a 
shaft somewhat larger in diameter than the generator 
bearing and an oil seal was best adapted to the rela¬ 
tively high shaft speeds involved. Moreover, a suitable 
supply of oil under pressure could be obtained from the 
tobine lubrication system. The sealing gland is shown 
in Fig. 1. The main body of the sealing gland consists 
of a casting surrounding the shaft, split on the horizon¬ 
tal centCT line. A part of the inner bore of the casting 
is machined to have a clearance around the shaft 
slightly greater than the clearance in the generator 
bearing. Oil imder pressure is fed into a groove in the 
center of the s^ and flows both ways over the shaft. 
The flow of oil is throttled to a minimum by fitting three 
small brass rings in grooves in the seal casting, which are 
held lightly on the shaft by coil springs. These rings 


are free to move radially with the shaft. The oil 
film between the shaft and the seal casting is sufficient 
to stop the flow of gas at this point, provided the oil 
pressme is higher than the pressure of the gas in the 
machine. Oil leaving the hydrogen side of the seal is 
collected in a chamber in the seal casting and is returned 
to the main oil supply through a trap, which prevents 
loss of gas through the drain pipe. Due to the rings 
in the seal, only a small quantity of oil passes over the 
shaft and the amount of hydrogen carried out in the oil 
is very small. No special detraining tanks are required 
to separate the hydrogen from the oil before returning 
the oil to the main system. 

The power loss in the seal is relatively small. To 
insure low ring temperatures, some oil is by-passed 
through a passage around the outside of the ring as¬ 
sembly for cooling pm-poses. This oil and that dis¬ 
charged along the shaft is returned to the system along 
with the oil from the generator bearings. 

An experimental sealing gland was built in 1926 
to determine the performance that could be expected 
in seals for large generators. The seal was designed 
to be suitable for a 7,500-kv-a., 3,600-rev. per min. 
generator. Tests showed that the loss of hydrogen 
in the oil was negligible, but that a certain amoimt 
of air in suspension in the oil entered the enclosure. 
This amounted to about 0.7 cu. ft. per day. Assuming 
two such seals in operation, about 70 cu. ft. of hydrogen 
of 99 per cent purity would be required to maintfliu the 
percentage of hydrogen in the machine at 97 per cent. 
The cost of this gas would be about 70 cents per day. 
It is not likely that the cost of gas for normal operation 
would be more than two dollars per day with the largest 
turbine generators. This figure does not include the 
cost of carbon dioxide and hydrogen for filling the gen¬ 
erator after a shut down. 

Turbine Generator Built and Tested in 1928 
A 7,500-kv-a., 3,600-rev. per min. generator designed 
for hydrogen cooling and incorporating the «<=»n1ing 
gland described above, was built and tested in 1928. 
While the rating of 7,500 kv-a.was considerably smaller 
than the sizes of machines in which hydrogen cooling 
was considered to be commercially feasible, the inaY».hinA 
was l^ge enough to allow construction such as would be 
used in large generators. Tests were made with the 
generator ruiming as a synchronous motor, and tem¬ 
perature tests were made at zero power factor. With 
hydrogen cooling, the generator could be rated at 9,375 
kv-a., 80 per cent power factor, with approximately 
the same temperature rises in stator and rotor as when 
earring 7,500 kv-a., 80 per cent power factor, with air 
cooling. The frame structure was built along standard 
lines with certain modifications to make it gas tight. 
Tests on this machine indicated that frame structures 
for hydrogen cooling would have to be considerably 
different from the air cooled designs, in order to obtain 
the minimum gas leakage. 
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Description op Second Turbine Generator Built 

A second 7,500-kv-a., 3,600-rev. per min. generator 
was built and put on test early in 1930, and is in 
operation at the present time. This machine is 



Pia. 2—7,i500-Kv-A., 3,600-Bp;v. pkk Min. Tun bine 
Genbiiatoii on Test Bedplatk 
T he gonoriitof was operated as a synchronous motor during luNls 

shown in Fig. 2 and in section in Fig. 3. In line 
with standard practise on 3,600-rev. per min. gen¬ 
erators, the generator rotor was designed to be 


a structural steel bedplate at East Pittsburgh for tests. 
When coupled to the turbine in normal service it would 
be mounted directly on the foundation side rails. 
The active parts of the generator are the same as the 
standard air cooled machine parts, and no particular 
effort was made to design the machine to obtain the 
maximum results with hydrogen cooling. 

The finned tube gas coolers of Griscom-Russell Co. 
make are built into the generator frame above the arma¬ 
ture core. Straight tube coolers were adopted in order 
to simplify the construction and to make the cooler 
sections more accessible for cleaning. Location of the 
coolers above the generator was considered to involve 
no operating hazards, as experience with coolers for a 
large number of machines has never indicated any 
troubles due to leakage or fractured tubes. One end 
of the cooler is bolted solidly to the frame and the 
other end is allowed to move relative to the frame, 
in order to take up expansion of the cooler tubes. 
The joint at the free end is made gas tight with a heavy 
rubber diaphram. The coolers are in two sections, one 
at each end of the frame, each section being divided 
into two parts, each of which can be taken out of service 
and cleaned without disturbing the other parts. 

Double enclosing end-bells, split horizontally at the 
shaft, are provided to carry the gas from the coolers to 
the fans mounted on the rotor. The frame is designed 
for the multiple path radial system of ventilation with a 
single intake chamber at the middle. 

The turbine end gland seal is shown in Fig. 4. Two 
baffle plates are provided in this seal to prevent churn¬ 
ing of the oil by the heads of the coupling bolts. These 



Pio. 3 —Choss-Sbction op 7,600-Kv-A. Gbneratok Shown in Fig. 2 

coupled to the turbine through a flange coupling, thus plates are not required in the collector end seal. The 
eliminating one generator bearing. The > generator seals are bolted rigidly to the ends of the bearing hous- 
frame was fabricated from steel plate, with a minimum ings, and the sealing rings are located very close to the 
length of bolted joints. The generator was mounted on bearing, so that proper alinement can be readily main- 
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tained. Flexible eopp^ diaphrams are provided be¬ 
tween the gland castings and the end-bells, in order to 
take care of any movement between the pedestal type 
bearing and the end-bells. 

The armature leads are brought out through six 
gas tight condenser bushings located in a flange on the 
bottom of the generator. The field leads are carried 
through holes drilled in the shaft to a point outside the 
bearing whete they are connected to the collector rings. 
Insulating stuffing nuts are provided to keep the gas 
from leaking around the field leads. 

Description op Gas Control System 

A special system for controlling the gas in the ma¬ 
chine was developed. The aim in designing this control 
was to make it as simple and sturdy as possible, so that 
its operation would be readily understood by the 
average station attendant. Provision was made for 
repairing any part of the control mechanism .v?ithout 
shutting down the generator. 

In filling the generator with hydrogen or in removing 



Pig. 4 ^Turbine End Sealing Gland. The Upper Half 
IS Shown at the Left 

the hydrogen, it is necessary to introduce an inert gas 
in order to avoid an explosive mixture of air and hydro¬ 
gen. Mixtures between limits of 70 per cent hydrogen 
and 30 per cent air and 10 per cent hydrogen and 90 per 
cent air (by volume) are explosive. The highest explo¬ 
sion pressure is developed with about 35 per cent hydro- 
g^ and 65 per cent air. Carbon dioxide was selected 
as the inert gas, due to its density being 50 per cent 
greater than that of air, so that the percentage of CO 2 
gas could be determined by checking the density of the 
mixture. , 

Manifolds for hydrogen and CO 2 are provided at 
some distance from the machine to which standard gas 
bottles c^ readily be attached. The hydrogen bottle 
pressure is reduced to 15 lb. per sq. in. before being fed 
to the generator. In case of failure of the reducing 
valve, a safety valve keeps the pressure in the line within 
safe limits. 

The control equipment is mounted in a panel bolted 
to the side of the generator. This construction was 
adopted to simplify the piping between the control ap¬ 


paratus and the machine. The layout of the gas piping 
is shown in Pig. 5, and the electrical circuits in con¬ 
nection. with the control in Fig. 6. Both hydrogen and 
CO 2 supply lines are led to a four-way gas valve on the 
right hand side of the control, as shown in Fig. 7. With 



Pig. 5—Gas Contbol Cabinet 


the handle in the “off” position, the control circuits are 
discoimected from the three-phase, 110-volt supply, 
and no gas can enter the generator. With the handle 
in the CO 2 position, CO 2 gas is admitted and a cam 

Combination Gage & Relay 
Opwating on Machine Pressure 



Fig. 6—^Diagram op Gas Piping 


operated switch on the valve shaft energizes the control 
circuit. 

A small motor-driven fan running at constant speed 
draws a small quantity of gas from the generator and 
forces it through an orifice before returning it to the 
machine. The pressure difference between the two 
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sides of the orifice is proportional to the density of the 
gas passing through it. This differential pressure is 
registered on a gage mounted on the front of the panel. 
The gage is equipped with contacts controlling a signal 
which operates when the gas density exceeds a certain 
value or when the fan pressure drops to zero, indicating 
that the motor-driven fan has stopped. The motor- 
driven fans are provided in duplicate, with valves in 
gas lines, so that one fan can be taken out for repair, 
without affecting operation of the generator. 

When sufficient CO 2 gas has been introduced, as 
indicated by an increase in the differential pressure 
gage reading, the control handle is moved to the posi- 


„ Solenoid 
^ Inlet )^lve 



M<dor (grated 
Relief Valve 


Fig. 


“^Ind. Lamps 

7—^WiBiNG Diagram for Gab Control 


tion marked “Hydrogen Manual," where hydrogen gas 
can be introduced rapidly through a large valve open¬ 
ing. The differential pressure gage will then show a 
reduction in pressure as the percentage of hydrogen 
in the machine increases. When a satisfactory mixture 
is obtained, the main valve is moved to the automatic 
position where pressure in the machine is automatically 
maintained at about to 2 in. of water by means of 
an electrically operated needle valve. An electrically 
operated relief valve allows gas to escape to the atmos¬ 
phere when the pressure in the machine reaches 2^ in* 
of water. Both the inlet and relief valves are controlled 
by pressure operated switches. The relief valve opi¬ 
ates when filling with CO 2 and hydrogen as well as 
when the hydrogen is admitted automatically, but the 
inlet valve is electrically interlocked so that it cannot 
open except when the four-way valve is in the automatic 
position. In removing the hydrogen gas the above 
procedure is reversed, and the control handle moved 
from the automatic to the CO 2 position; Carbon di¬ 
oxide is introduced until the differential pressure gage 
shows a low enough per centage of hydrogen to allow the 
machine to be opened up safely. 

The machine can be fflled with hydrogen or scavenged 
of hydrogen with the generator field rotating or at stand¬ 
still. With the rotor running so as to insure nearly 
perfect diffusion, a volume of CO 2 gas equal to about 
one and one-half times the gas capacity of the machine 
is required to remove the air. About three volumes of 
hydrogen are needed to fill the generator with gas of 
96 per cent purity. The gas volxime of the 7,600^kv-a. 


generator is approximately 660 cu. ft. About two 
hour's time is required in filling the machine with 
hydrogen. 

Relays are provided to sound a horn and light a signal 
light under the following conditions: 

1. Machine pressure too high or too low. 

2. Gas density too high, indicating contamination 
of the gas. 

3. Gas density meter reading zero, indicating that 
the motor driven fan has stopped, 

4. Low pressure in the hydrogen line feeding the 
machine. 

6. Excessive gland seal temperature. 

6. Excessive temperature of the gas in the machine 
in case of failure of the cooling water supply. 

Operating Experiencbwith 7,600-Kv-A. Generator 

The generator has been operated over a period of 
months up to the time of writing this paper. Opera¬ 
tion has been satisfactory, and no troubles were en¬ 
countered with the control and sealing gland features. 
The glands, when inspected after three months running, 
showed no evidences of wear, with the tool marks still 
visible on the sealing rings. The glands required no 
special attention during this period and the valves ad¬ 
mitting oil to them were left open at all times, so that the 
seals were in operation whenever the oil pump was run¬ 
ning. When the generator was shut down with hydro¬ 
gen in it, the oil pump was kept in operation, in order 



Fig. 8—^Temperature Rises op 7,'600-Kv-A. Generatob 
WITH Air and Htdbogbn CooDiNa 

to maintain the seal at the shafts. Without oil pressure 
there was some leakage of gas thrqugh the sealing 
glands. In case of failure of the oil pressure, the in¬ 
filtration of air would probably be very slow. 

Performance op 7,600-Kv-A. Generator 
The temperature rises of the stator and rotor of the 
second 7,600-kv-a. generator with air and hydrogen 
cooling are given in Fig. 8. With hydrogen cooling, 
themachinecould be rated 9,376-kv-a., 80 percent power 
factor. The windage loss with hydrogen was 7 kw. as 
compared with 73 kw. with air, which means an im¬ 
provement in efficiency of 1,1 per cent at 6,000 kw.. 
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80 per cent power-factor load. The cooling water re¬ 
quired for 9,376 kv-a., 80 per cent power factor with 
hydrogen cooling was approximately 40 gals, per min., 
as compared with 80 g^. per min. with air cooling 
and 7,500 kv-a., 80 per cent power-factor load. 

Safety Precautions 

The first question usually raised in connection with 
hydrogen cooling is: what will happen in case of an 
explosion? With the worst mixtureof airand hydrogen, 
the explosion pressure will be 50 to 76 lb. per sq. in., 
depending upon the size and shape of the gas chambers 
in the generator. If the frame is provided with a num¬ 
ber of diaphrams which will blow out at relatively low 
pressure, the pressures developed will be lower than the 
above values. The operating hazard for a hydrogen 
cooled generator with control system such as that 
desmbed above is probably no greato than that in¬ 
volved in operating other types of control station equip¬ 
ment, and it is, therefore, questionable as to whether 
frame structures for hydrogen cooled generators should 
be made ^plosion proof. No attempt was made to 
make the two 7,600-kv-a. generators described above 
to withstand explosion pressures. However, if an ex- 
plosion-proof frame is considered necessary, it can be 
built with some increase in cost over that of the lighter 
frame designed on the basis of gas tightness only. 

Desirability op Adopting Hydrogen Cooling 
With the development of sealing glands and control 
apparatus to the point where their operation can be 
relied upon in continuous service, there is no apparent 
reason why hydrogen cooling should not be adopted for 
large turbine generators. The cost of hydrogen gas 
should not exceed two dollars per day for the largest 
generators, which would be negligible as compared to 
the saving in generator losses. The labor cost for operat¬ 
ing the generator would be no greater than for an air 
cooled generator, as the turbine floor attendant can 
take care of the gas control equipment. While the 
hydrogen cooled design would be somewhat harder to 
t^e apart than an air cOoled design, the absence of 
dirt and corona effects in the machine would probably 
more than balance that point in estimating the cost of 
maintenance. With built-in gas coolers, as in the hy¬ 
drogen cooled machine, considerable space under the 
gmierator would be available for removal of condenser 
tubes and for auxiliary apparatus which is not avail¬ 
able with air codlers located below the generator. 

The^ following sample will indicate the savings in 
operating expenses with hydrogen cooling, and the 
possible capitalization of these savings. 

Assuming the following factors: 

1. A generator of 100,000 kw. rating at 1,800 rev. 
per min. 

2. Reduction in windage losses with hydrogen 
cooling—600 kw. 

8. Operating time per year--7,000 hr. 

4. Value of power at the bus—0.4 cents per kw. hr. 


The savings can be evaluated as follows: 
Value of power at bus (4,200,000 kw. 


hr.). $ 16,800 

Less cost of gas at $2.00 per day and 
cost of hydrogen and carbon di¬ 
oxide for 3 fillings after shut-down. 1,100 


Net saving per year with hydrogen 

cooling. $ 15,700 

Capitalization of savings at 15 per 
cent. $106,000 


Preliminary studies of large turbine generators indi¬ 
cate that hydrogen cooling would be desirable in ratings 
of about 30,000 kw. and up, where the additional cost 
of the gas-tight-enclosure and the control equipment 
would be relatively small in comparison with the cost 
of the generator, and the saving in losses would justify 
the slight additional complication due to this method 
of cooling. 
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Discussion 

S. L. Hendersont With our present knowledge of materials, 
the maximum possible rating of turbine generators in aingle 
machines is approximately 31,260 kv-a. at 3,600 rev. per min. and 
200,MO kv-a. at 1,800 rev. per min., with air as the cooling 
medium. Cooling with hydrogen, therefore, offers the possibility 
of inoreasii^ this upper limit at least 25 per cent. One of the 
difficulties in the application of hydrogen cooling to turbine 
generators has been to obtain a proper seal between the shaft and 
the end-bell, a problem which could be eliminated in the hydrogen 
cooled s nchronous condenser. The paper shows that tlie 
leak^ can be controlled within commercial limits, and the 
density of the gas can be maintained automatically above an 
explosive mixture. 

There is some question whether it is necessary to build these 
machines explosive proof, and this question is one that can only 
be answered by experience.' The arrangement of coolers within 
the confines of the machine should bo of interest as the manVi^nA 
is complete in itself and does not require the addition of ducts 
or cooler supimrts. Such a machine lends itself readily to the out¬ 
door station for being gas proof, it must of necessity be weather 
proof. 
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